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INTRODUCTOBT  AND  CRITICAL  PBEFACE 


TO 


THIS    EDITION. 


Of  all  the  works  that  have  been  written  in  the  English  language,  the 
series  of  Essays  under  the  title  of  The  Spectator  has  undoubtedly 
had  the  greatest  influence  in  reforming  the  manners,  and  correcting  the 
idces  of  the  English  people.  Great  as  is  the  intrinsic  merit  of  these  delight- 
ful compositions,  their  merit  as  compositions  is  nothing  to  their  merit 
as  agents  in  a  great  moral  reformation  to  which  we  owe  all  the  blessings 
of  the  present  century.  All  Englishmen  are  deeply  indebted  to  those 
who  have  purified  the  public  mind  from  that  dreadful  taint  of  immorality 
which  infected  it  at  the  time  when  the  first  of  the  Spectators  appeared. 
These  papers  stiU  charm  us  by  their  quiet  humour,  delicate  satire,  and 
genuine  English  spirit,  but  to  appreciate  them  justly,  we  must  remember 
the  times  in  which  they  were  written. 

The  Puritans  belieyed  that  they  could  make  everybody  as  stem  and 
ri^d  as  themselves.  By  attempting  to  make  all  men  religious  through 
legislation,  they  succeeded  in  making  a  nation  of  hypocrites,  who  on 
the  day  when  Charles  the  Second  was  restored,  threw  ofif  the  mask, 
and  became  a  nation  of  scofifers.  Then  was  seen  such  a  spectacle  of  vice 
and  infieuny  as  never  before  was  beheld  in  our  beloved  English  land.  De- 
cency was  disregarded,  piety  was  ridiculed,  virtue  became  a  jest,  honesty 
was  folly.  The  philosophy  of  Hobbes  began  to  prevail  universaUy ;  for 
philosophers,  like  other  people,  adapt  their  philosophy  to  the  fashion. 
In  any  other  age,  Hobbes  would  have  been  boldly  confuted  and  silenced ; 
his  errors  would  have  been  pointed  out,  and  the  good  th&t  tcA.^  V^^  ^^dS^^^ 
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from  the  eYil  in  his  works,  would  have  been  preserved.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  this  was  not  to  be.  Philosophers  became  materialists ; 
divines,  persecutors ;  patriots,  pensioners  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth ;  and 
I)oets,  panderers  to  every  vice.  The  court  was  the  natural  receptacle  of 
all  this  torrent  of  filth  and  profligacy,  and  from  the  monarch  to  the  page, 
all  was  evil. 

Yet  there  are  other  people  in  the  world  besides  poets,  courtiers,  poli- 
ticians, and  monarchs.  The  great  multitude  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
court  land  the  metropolis,  was  still  pure  at  heart,  and  only  wanted  a 
fitting  opportunity  to  raise  its  voice  against  the  fashionable  immo- 
ralities. 

To  aflford  this  occasion  was  the  great  mission  of  The  Spectator.  It 
is  true,  that  some  years  before  it  appeared,  Jeremy  Collier  had  severely 
condemned  the  indecencies  of  the  dramatists,  and  his  exertions  to  purify 
English  literature  ought  ever  to  be  mentioned  with  gratitude.  But 
Jeremy  Collier  was  a  divine,  a  non-juror,  and  a  scholar ;  he  could  not 
write  altogether  in  the  tone  of  a  man  of  the  world ;  and  his  vmtings,  with 
all  their  merits,  have  some  degree  of  pedantry,  which  deterred  many 
readers  from  their  perusal.  He  did  much  good,  but  much  remained  to 
be  done. 

When  we  glance  into  the  popular  works  of  that  time,  it  is  almost 
shocking  to  see  to  what  a  low  estimation  female  virtue  had  fallen.  That 
chivalrous  feeling,  that  moral  purity,  that  high-toned  delicacy,  which  are 
so  characteristic  of  the  great  old  English  writers,  however  much  they 
might  indulge  themselves  in  freer  expressions  than  would  now  be 
tolerated,  appear  altogether  to  have  vanished  from  the  literature  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  were 
but  little  studied ;  no  vmter  was  imbued  with  their  spirit ;  the  Eliza- 
bethan age  was  not  much  admired  for  its  literature,  although  it  was 
highly  praised  for  its  political  glory.  French  literature  was  in  the 
highest  esteem,  and  our  authors  seemed  in  danger  of  forgetting  their  na- 
tionality in  their  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  poets  and  critics  who  were 
singing  the  praises  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 

The  French  writers  were  generally  decent,  but  decency  was  the  only 
quality  which  their  English  admirers  refrised  to  imitate.  It  is  now 
scarcely  credible  that  it  was  the  custom  of  women,  who  thought  them- 
selves modest  and  virtuous,  to  go  in  masks  to  witness  the  first  represen- 
tation of  a  drama,  before  its  glaring  indecencies  could  be  generaUy  known. 
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^after  which,  of  course,  even  in  that  age,  they  could  not  show  themselves 
in  the  theatre. 

Party  spirit  was  as  abandoned  as  the  raging  profligacy  of  private 
morals.  The  women  were  as  furious  in  their  partisanship  as  the  men. 
These  female  supporters  of  the  respective  parties  patched  on  di£ferent 
sides  of  their  faces ;  so  that  the  feminine  Whigs  could  be  distinguished 
from  the  feminine  Tories.  , 

At  that  time  England  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  polite  literature. 
There  were  learned  folios  for  scholars,  and  there  were  the  dramas 
then  being  performed  for  the  fashionable  people.  But  there  was  no 
literature  for  the  many.  The  great  ladies  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  had 
their  minds  highly  cultivated,  and  the  shopkeepers  and  artizans  of  the 
same  period  could  fill  the  benches  of  the  theatres,  and  enjoy  a  real  Eng- 
lish drama.  Besides,  both  the  high  and  low  in  the  Elizabethan  age  were 
religious,  and  no  Protestant  people,  who  have  their  Bibles  and  their  books 
of  devotion,  can  have  their  minds  entirely  brutalised.  They  have  always 
thoughts  and  contemplations  above  the  gross  materialism  of  the  world. 

All  this  was  changed  in  the  period  now  under  our  consideration.  A 
lady  who  could  read  anything  but  the  loose  effusions  of  gallantry  and  the 
new  comedy,  was  ridiculed.  The  common  people  had  nothing  to  read. 
The  Church  neglected  them,  the  rich  despised  them.  It  would  have, 
been  well  if,  when  there  was  so  little  real  religion,  there  had  been  as 
little  bigotry ;  but  at  no  time  were  the  English  so  bigoted,  and  at  no. 
time  were  they  so  irreligious.  The  Ministry  that  was  in  power  during 
the  time  The  Spectator  was  published,  had  come  into  office  by  being 
considered  the  champions  of  Dr.  Sacheverell ;  the  most  brilliant  leader 
of  this  High  Church  party  was  Henry  St.  John,  the  libertine,  the  infidel, 
the  knave. 

These  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind  if  we  would  appreciate  in  any  de- 
gree the  immense  debt  which  we  owe  to  The  Spectator.  English 
literature  is  now  pure.  The  exertions  of  successive  generations  of  authors^ 
aided  by  an  unfettered  press,  have  put  us  now  in  a  position  from  which  we 
may  look  back  with  a  kind  of  patronising  contempt  on  The  Spectator's. 
daily  Essays,  But  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  or  unwise.  With  all 
our  progress,  real  and  imaginary^  many  of  those  little  Essays  must  ever 
remain  as  perfect  and  as  interesting  as  on  the  day  when  they  were  first 
laid  upon  the  breakfast-tables  of  their  three  thousand  patrons.  Mighty 
changes  have,  indeed,  since  then  occurred.    England  is  no  longer  the 
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EDglaad  of  the  last  years  of  Queen  Anne's  reign.  We  have  become 
greater,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  wiser.  Yet  these  delightful  Essays  are 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  English  spiriti  and  it  is  this  English  spirit 
that  has  converted  the  England  oi  1711  into  the  England  of  1853. 
When  we  read  the  Vision  of  Public  Credit,  we  naturally  compare  the 
puUic  credit  of  England  at  that  time  with  her  credit  in  the  middle  of  this 
century.  When  we  accompany  The  Spectator  to  the  Royal  Exchange, 
«nd  exult  with  him  in  the  flourishing  commerce  oi  his  day,  we  are  irre- 
sistibly induced  to  compare  the  commerce  of  England  then,  with  her 
commerce  now,  and  thus  our  exultation  is  greatly  increased.  When  we 
follow  Sir  Roger  and  his  friend  to  the  coffee-house,  the  play,  and  Yaux- 
hall,  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  amusements  of  the  Londoners  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  can  compare  them  with  the  entertainments  enjoyed 
by  the  Londoners  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  When  we  go  with  The 
Spbctatob  to  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  seat,  and  there  see  English  coun- 
try life  as  it  was  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  we  can  compare  it  with  the 
EngHsh  country  life  in  our  own  time,  and  then  determine  whether  we 
have  become  more  generous,  more  hospitable,  more  humane,  and  more 
tolerant.  When  we  walk  with  the  little  short-faced  gentleman  from 
eoffee-house  to  coffee-house,  and  listen  to  the  various  opinions  of  their 
enlightened  politicians  on  the  report  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  death,  we 
are  reminded  of  the  many  great  politicians  of  our  own  day,  and  of  the 
equally  contradictory  and  unhesitating  affirmations.  When  we  see  the  fol- 
lies g(  our  great-gieat-grandmothers  so  plainly  brought  before  us,  we  have 
the  means  of  estimating  the  superiority  of  our  own  wives  and  sisters. 
When  we  study  the  papers  of  criticism,  and  observe  the  critical  code  then 
followed  by  an  Addison,  we  can  most  instructively  compare  it  with  the 
critical  doctrines  now  professed  by  literary  gentlemen,  and  we  can  thus 
understand  what  is  real,  and  what  is  only  conventionaL 

.  The  first  Spzctator  was  published  on  the  1st  of  March,  in  the  year 
1711.  It  continued  daily,  to  December  the  6th,  1712,  when  Steele 
gave  an  account  of  his  contributors,  acknowledged  all  his  obligations, 
and  gracefully  took  his  leave.  A  year  and  a  half  after  this  time.  The 
Spectator  was  recommenced  by  Addison,  who,  for  a  considerable 
period,  was  the  sole  contributor.  Eighty  papers  were  then  added  to 
the  555  already  published,  and  The  Spectator  finally  concluded  on 
the  20th  of  December,  1714. 

The  first  paper,  in  which  The  Spectator  sketches  his  own  character, 
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was  written  by  Addiaoiii  and,  notwithstanding  its  imaginary  nature,  all 
discriminating  critics  have  discerned  in  the  silent  short-faced  philosopheE, 
some  features  of  resemblance  to  his  accomplished  delineator. 

Thb  Spectator  is  a  gentleman  who  has  always  been  distinguished  from 
his  cradle  by  a  remarkable  gravity.  He  threw  away  his  rattle  before  he 
was  two  months  old,  and  would  not  play  with  his  coral  until  it  had  been 
divested  of  its  bells.  At  school,  and  more  especially  at  college,  he  wai 
ever  silent  and  studious,  and  before  he  had  finished  his  academical  career, 
had  ai^lied  himself  so  diligently,  that  there  were  very  few  books,  either 
in  the  ancient  or  modem  languages,  with  which  he  was  unacquainted. 
His  thirst  after  knowledge  then  induced  him  to  visit  all  European  conn- 
tries,  but  his  greatest  achievement  was  a  visit  to  Grand  Cairo  for  the  pur- 
pose of  measuring  a  pyramid.  His  maturer  years  are  spent  in  London ; 
he  is  among  men';  but  not  of  them :  for  though  he  is  seen  everywhere, 
he  is  known  but  to  a  very  small  and  select  circle  of  friends.  The  coffee- 
houses are  his  frequent  resort.  He  is  seen  thrusting  his  head  among  the 
poets  at  Wills's,  smoking  his  pipe  among  the  parsons  at  Child's ;  on  Sun- 
day nights  is  invariably  seen  at  the  Fountain  Head  at  St.  James's ;  his  face 
is  well  known  even  at  the  Cocoa  Tree  and  the  Grecian.  He  visits  the 
theatres  in  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  and  even  passes  occasionally 
for  a  Jew  among  the  stockbrokers  at  Jonathan's.  Thus  he  lives  in  the 
world,  a  looker  on,  but  not  an  actor.  He  is,  in  short,  one  to  whom  Adam 
Smith's  definition  of  a  philosopher  may  be  well  applied.  He  qieculates 
upon  everything  and  does  nothing.  He  is  a  speculative  statesman,  a  spe- 
culative merchant,  a  speculative  soldier,  a  speculative  artisan,  a  speculative 
husband,  a  speculative  father,  a  speculative  everything  but  a  speculative 
partisan.  He  resolves  to  publish  a  sheet  full  of  thoughts  every  morning, 
that  he  may  at  least  print  himself  out  before  he  dies,  contribute  to  the 
improvement  and  amusement  of  his  country,  and  thus  feel  the  satisfaction 
of  not  having  lived  in  vain. 

Such  is  Ths  Spkctator.  His  friends  in  the  next  chapter  were  sketched 
by  Steele ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  Addison,  in  the  progress  of  the  publica- 
tion, gave  them  all  their  colouring  and  vivacity.  To  be  convinced  of  this, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that  the  diaracters  he  did  not  touch  much 
upon,  remain  as  they  were  in  the  second  paper,  mere  outlines,  while  Will 
Honeycomb  and  Sir  Rogar  de  Coverky^  two  portraitures  ta  which  he 
devoted  himself,  are  great  artistical  productions  which  may  be  compared 
with  the  finest  delineations  in  English  hterature.    Yet  there  is  a  curiA^& 
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want  of  harmony  in  the  ideas  of  Steele  and  Addison,  in  regard  to  Sir 
Boger's  character. 

In  the  first  rude  sketch  of  the  knight,  in  Steele's  first  contribution  to 
The  Spectator,  Sir  Roger  is  said  to  be  in  his  fifty,  sixth  year.  But  no 
person  can  read  Addison's  papers  about  Sir  Roger  without  perceiving 
that  the  character  so  beautifully  exhibited  is  some  years  older.  We 
always  imagine  Sir  Roger  to  be  a  grey-headed  country  gentleman.  All 
his  servants  are  like  himself  in  this  respect.  The  butler  is  grey-headed, 
the  groom  one  of  the  gravest  men,  and  the  coachman  like  a  privy  coun- 
ijillor.  There  is  an  old  house-dog  and  a  grey  pad  that  is  carefully  tended, 
although  it  has  been  useless  for  many  years.  When  Sir  Roger  arrives  at 
his  house,  the  eyes  of  all  the  servants  glisten  with  pleasure  at  the  sight 
of  theur  old  master.  He  goes  amongst  them,  and  inquires  kindly 
after  everybody ;  in  his  intercourse  with  his  dependents  there  is  a  mix- 
ture of  the  master  and  the  father.  When  he  coughs,  or  betrays  the 
least  infirmity  of  age,  the  countenances  of  the  servants  express  real 
concern. 

This  is  evidently  the  picture  of  a  gentleman  who  is  beyond  his  fifty- 
sixth  year.  His  chaplain,  we  are  also  told,  has  lived  in  his  house  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  This  clergyman  came  to  Sir  Roger  on  the  re- 
commendation of  a  friend  at  the  university,  whom  the  knight  had  desired 
to  procure  him  a  chaplain  of  plain  sense,  good  aspect,  clear  voice,  and 
sociable  temper,  and  one  who  could  perhaps  play  a  little  at  backgammon. 
All  these  qualifications  were  united  in  this  minister,  and  he  was  also  a 
man  of  learning.  When  he  arrived  at  Sir  Roger's,  his  patron  presented 
him  with  all  the  good  English  sermons,  and  desired  him  to  preach  one  of 
them  every  Sunday.  Now,  if  Steele's  account  of  Sir  Roger's  age  was  to 
be  followed,  the  old  gentleman  could  not  have  been  more  than  two  or 
three  and  twenty  when  he  is  thus  represented  as  a  judicious  patron  of 
seuse  and  piety.  But  this  is  inconsistent  with  Sir  Roger's  being,  before 
his  disappointment  in  love,  a  fine  gentleman  who  supped  with  Lord 
Rochester  and  Sir  George  Etherege,  fought  a  duel  upon  his  first  coming 
to  town,  and  kicked  bully  Dawson  for  calling  him  "  a  youngster."  It 
could  scarcely  be  maintained  that  Sir  Roger  was  in  love  vnth  the  widow 
before  he  was  out  of  his  teens,  nor  do  fashionable  young  men  at  two  or 
three  and  twenty,  whatever  romance  writers  may  suppose,  retire  broken- 
hearted to  their  country  seats,  for  the  loss  of  any  young  lady's  love,  and 
especially  for  that  of  a  young  widow.    This  discrepancy  between  the 
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ideas  of  Steele  and  Addison,  on  the  greatest  character  in  The  Spec- 
tator, may  be  traced  throughout  all  the  papers  in  which  the  knight  is 
introduced. 

In  the  passage  just  quoted  from  Steele's  paper,  Sir  Roger  is  said  to 
have  fought  a  duel  on  first  coming  to  town ;  but  Addison  speaks  of  Sir 
Roger  being  in  London  when  he  was  a  stripling,  and  of  his  having  been 
called  a  prick-eared  cur  by  the  Tories  for  asking  the  way  to  Anne's  Lanei 
and  a  popish  dog  by  the  Whigs  for  inquiring  after  St.  Anne's  Lane.  This 
adventure,  it  is  expressly  said,  happened  to  Sir  Roger  when  he  was  a 
school-boy.  Addison  seldom  introduces  Sir  Roger  without  speaking  of 
him  as  the  "  old  knight,"  or  the  "  old  man,"  and  very  frequently  aUudes 
to  infirmities  which  were  natural  to  a  person  at  Sir  Roger's  time  of  life. 
Yet  a  country  squire  at  fifty-six,  who  had  a  strong  constitution,  and 
been  accustomed  to  active  exertions  as  a  sportsman,  could  not  be  repre- 
sented as  a  venerable  old  man.  The  exquisite  delicacy  and  purity  of 
Addison's  descriptions,  of  which  Steele  and  Tickell  seem  not  to  have  had 
the  slightest  perception,  are  evidently  characteristic  of  an  older  man  than 
Addison's  fellow  contributors  imagined.  This  may  account  for  the 
offence  against  propriety  which  was  made  in  the  410th  paper,  and  which 
displeased  Addison  so  much  that  he  is  said  to  have  declared  he  would 
kill  Sir  Roger,  lest  any  one  else  should  murder  him.  It  was  not  at  all  in 
keeping  with  the  age  and  character  of  Addison's  Sir  Roger,  that  he 
should  be  in  the  streets  at  night  with  Will  Honeycomb,  and  eating  and 
drinking  with  a  prostitute. 

If  this  reasoning  be  not  sufficient  to  establish  this  curious  fact  in  lite- 
rary  history,  and  which  may  not  be  less  true  because  it  has  escaped  the 
notice  of  generations  of  sagacious  critics,  a  comparison  of  Steele's  ac- 
count of  the  knight's  first  meeting  with  the  widow  to  whom  he  continued 
so  long  devoted,  with  the  paper  in  which  Addison  gives  an  account  of 
the  knight's  death  will  put  this  disagreement  of  the  tWo  authors  beyond 
dispute.  Steele's  having  said  in  No.  2,  that  Sir  Roger  was  in  his  fifty- 
sixth  year,  represents  the  knight,  in  No.  113,  telling  his  friend  that  he 
came  to  his  estate  in  his  twenty-second  year,  and  first  met  the  widow  a 
year  afterwards  at  the  assizes,  when  he  was  sheriff  of  the  county.  But 
Addison,  in  No.  517,  on  Sir  Roger's  death,  expressly  says,  that  the  knight 
had  made  love  to  the  widow  for  **  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life."  Now  had 
he  made  love  to  the  widow  for  forty  years,  and  was  then  but  fifty- 
aix,  he  must  have  been  enamoured  before  he  was  sixteen,  have  \\^<^x^ 
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sheriff  in  the  same  year,  and  have  come  to  his  estate  when  he  was  fifteen 
years  old.  And  how  old,  according  to  this,  must  the  widow  have  been, 
and  when  could  she  have  been  first  married  ? 

It  is,  therefore,  undeniable  that  Addison  and  Steele,  though  working 
together  so  long  in  the  same  series  of  characters,  had  no  concert  in  their 
delineation  of  the  good  old  knight.  All  that  is  really  good  in  Sir  Roger 
belongs  to  Addison. 

No  English  author  has  been  so  great  a  benefactor  as  Addison,  and 
whatever  may  have  been  his  little  imperfections,  every  good  and  noble 
mind  will  admire,  respect,  and  honour  his  memory.  His  piety  was  free 
from  bigotry,  his  learning  from  pedantry,  his  virtue  from  asceticism,  his 
partisanship  from  virulence.  Never  had  any  man  a  more  finely  balanced 
mind.  His  pmity  was  all  but  angeUc.  His  was  not  the  piety  that  could 
shut  itself  up  in  a  cl(»ster,  and  tremble  at  every  temptation  to  evil.  His 
was  not  that  pharisaical  virtue  which  could  look  down  with  scorn  upon 
the  poor  degraded  mass  of  humanity,  and  thus  be  stimulated,  not  to  re- 
lieve the  sufferings  of.  its  fellow-creatures,  but  to  contemplate  its  own 
perfections.    His  goodness  was  eminently  practical  and  philanthropical. 

But  he  was  not  only  a  good  man,  but  what  every  good  man  ought  also 
to  be — a  true  patriot.  He  was  a  thorough  Englishman.  However 
superficial  some  of  his  criticisms  might  be,  though  his  critical  code  was 
according  to  the  opinions  of  our  time,  that  of  a  nioTOw  and  somewhat 
pedantic  school,  yet  it  is  not  his  style  alone  that  is  purely  English. 
Where  shall  we  find  a  more  hearty  appreciation  of  all  the  different  cha- 
racters of  English  society  ?  Where  shall  we  find  a  more  exquisite  painter 
of  our  national  peculiarities  ?  In  Addison's  writings,  as  m  his  Hfe,  there 
is  so  mu^  delicacy,  gentleness,  and  modesty^  that  a  si^rfieial  observer 
may  perhaps  overlook  his  geaerous  patnotic  yearnings.  His  sympathies 
are  eversrwhere.  He  was  cureMiy  educated  at  a  university,  and  his  first 
honours  were  those  of  a  college,  yet  no  man  has  less  of  the  sftiffhess  of  a 
somewhat  exciusive  academical  education.  It  could  nev^  be  supposed 
from  his  works,  that  of  the  very  few  years  which  he  lived  on  this  earth, 
more  ^an  ten  were  spent  amid  the  quiet  cknsters  of  Oxford.  Among 
the  merchants  on  the  Exchange,  the  sqmres  in  their  rural  domains,  the 
busy  politicians  at  the  coffee-houses,  the  cocknies  at  YauxhaH,  the  tombs 
of  Wes^ninster  Abbey,  the  crities  at  WiUs's,  the  philosophers  at  the 
Grecian,  the  ^hionaUe  people  at  the  opera  and  the  puppet-show,  this 
brilliant  and  accomplished  writ^  is  equally  at  home.     Nothing  comes 
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Strange  to  Mm ;  lie  has  a  welcome  for  everydiing  that  k  good,  aad  a  re- 
buke for  everything  that  is  evil.  When  he  writes  about  patches  and 
hooped  petticoats,  it  would  seem  as  though  he  had  spent  all  his  life 
among  coquettes  and  women  of  quality.  When  he  writes  about  trade 
and  commerce  we  could  mistake  him  for  a  Sir  Andrew  Freeport.  When 
he  writes  his  opinions  on  plays  and  poems,  it  would  seem  that  he  had 
been  always  engaged  in  studying  poetry  and  the  drama.  When  he  writes 
in  a  more  lofty  strain,  sets  forth  the  beauties  of  virtue,  and  exhorts  his 
readers  to  look  beyond  the  present  life,  andfix  their  hopes  on  immortality, 
so  earnest  is  his  language,  so  noble  his  sentiments,  that  we  could  almost 
believe  a  messenger  had  come  direct  from  heaven,  to  purify  and  beautify 
the  world.  And  yet  this  scholar,  poet,  essayist,  statesman,  philosopher ; 
this  merchant,  country  gentleman,  critic,  divine,  who  attained  the  highest 
honours  of  the  man  of  the  world  and  the  man  of 'books  ;  who  has  left 
writings  on  subjects  the  most  various,  and  treated  them  so  well  that  these 
works  can  only  perish  with  the  language ;  this  being,  whose  life  appears 
to  have  embraced  more  than  three  or  four  industrious  lives,  died  at 
forty-seven. 

Addison  was  bom  in  1672.  His  father  was  a  zealous  divine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and,  it  is  said,  might  have  had  a  bishopric  had  he 
not  opposed  the  latitudinarian  policy  of  King  William  and  Archbishop 
Tillotson.  However  that  may  be,  the  son,  Joseph,  who  is  such  an  orna- 
ment to  English  literature,  was  ever  one  of  Archbishop  Tillotson's  most 
sincere  admirers,  and  frequently  mentions  him  with  respect  in  Thb 
Spectator. 

Joseph,  in  his  school-days,  has  been  said,  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  heard  the  report  from  a  friend  of  Addison's  uncle,  to  have 
been  the  leader  in  a  barring-out  of  his  schoolmaster.  With  Steele,  his 
great  fellow-labourer  in  The  Spectator,  his  acquaintance  commenced 
very  early,  and  every  reader  of  their  great  work  will  regret  that  in  their 
later  years,  this  long  intimacy,  and  literary  and  private  friendship,  such 
as  is  almost  unexampled,  should  have  been  clouded.  Yet  such  was  the 
case.  Why  could  not  this  school-boy  friendship,  which  was  continued 
in  manhood,  have  endured  until  Addison  sunk  into  his  grave  ?  Even  po- 
litical differences  will  scarcely  excuse  the  disagreement  of  these  two 
friends ;  for  Addison  remained  in  some  degree  of  intimacy  with  Swift, 
even  when  Addison  was  a  Whig  minister  in  Ireland,  and  Swift  a  disap- 
pointed Tory  dean. 
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We  can  only  imagine  Addison,  when  a  school-boy,  as  quiet,  meek,  and 
pensive,  as  he  was  in  future  years.  Nor  will  even  the  report  of  his  bar- 
ring-out achievement  alter  the  impression.  We  may  be  well  assured, 
that  if  he  was  the  ringleader,  he  was  the  secret  ringleader  in  this  exploit : 
shyness,  and  a  quiet  love  of  fun  continuing  ever  characteristic  of  Addison. 
Ue  was  doubtless  a  good  boy,  though  somewhat  sheepish  and  sly. 

His  college  life  commenced  when  he  was  fifteen.  He  was  at  first  en- 
tered at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  when.  Dr.  Lancaster  having  seen  some 
of  the  young  student's  Latin  verses,  Joseph  was  recommended  to  Mag- 
dalen College,  and  elected  a  scholar  of  the  wealthiest  academical  founda- 
tion that  has,  perhaps,  ever  existed.  His  Latin  compositions  made  him 
highly  distinguished  even  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  university,  and,  as 
is  very  unusual  with  college  fame,  his  name  was  renowned  even  among 
the  frequenters  of  Wills's  coffee-house  long  before  he  left  Oxford.  He 
addressed  some  verses  to  Dry  den,  and  the  great  poet  characteristically 
appreciated  the  compliment.  Nobody  loved  praise  more  than  '^  glorious 
John"  did,  and  he  is  believed  to  have  introduced  his  young  admirer  to 
Congreve,  who  in  his  turn  presented  Addison  to  Charles  Montague. 

Montague  was  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  had  first  pub- 
lished verses ;  but  he  had  wisely  relinquished  the  unprofitable  trade  of 
rhyming  for  the  very  profitable  trade  of  poUtics.  A  bad  poet  was  then 
converted  into  a  good  politician.  Montague  became  a  great  man,  and  in- 
stead of  being  a  starving  poet  at  the  levee  of  other  people,  became  him- 
self a  patron  of  poets.  Addison's  muse,  it  must  be  confessed,  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  prudent  goddess.  To  her,  that  much  disputed  passage  in 
Juvenal,  **  Nulla  numen  abestf  si  sit  prudentia"  might  be  well  applied. 
Unlike  some  muses,  that  frequently  lead  their  devotees  to  a  garret, 
now  and  then  to  a  dungeon,  and  occasionally  to  a  scaffold,  Addison's 
goddess  was  the  means  of  introducing  him  to  the  highest  ofilces 
that  the  greatest  noblemen  and  the  most  experienced  politicians  could 
fill.  The  best  of  Addison's  early  English  verses  were  addressed  to 
Somers.  The  best  of  his  Latin  verses,  those  on  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  were 
dedicated  to  Montague.  These  two  statesmen  had  both  the  power,  and 
the  will  to  serve  the  ingenious  Mr.  Addison.  There  are  not  many  young 
students  who  are  prevented  from  taking  orders  by  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  writing  to  the  head  of  their  college,  and  declaring  that  the 
state  cannot  dispense  with  their  services.  Yet  this  was  what  Mon- 
tague wrote  to  Hough  concerning  Addison. 
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A  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  was  granted  to  him,  and  he 
was  thus  enahled  to  travel  comfortably,  and  to  acquire  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  French  language. 

After  seeing  Paris,  he  resided  some  time  at  Blois,  studying  as  usual, 
diligently  and  quietly.  On  returning  again  to  Paris  he  could  speak 
fluently  in  French.  He  conversed  vdth  Mallebranche  and  Boileau :  Ad- 
dison's verses  being  admired  and  praised  by  the  critic,  whose  judgment 
was  then  all  but  absolute  on  poetical  questions.  Johnson  affirmed  that 
BoUeau's  praise  of  Addison  was  insincere  ;  Mr.  Macaulay  spends  three 
pages  of  his  essay  on  Addison,  in  arguing  that  the  old  French  critic  was 
sincere ;  but  really  the  matter  is  of  very  little  consequence. 

In  the  December  of  1700,  Addison  left  France,  and  set  out  for  Italy* 
Political  changes  in  England  influenced  Addison's  fortunes  while  on  the 
continent.  The  death  of  King  William  was  as  severe  a  blow  to  the  young 
author  as  to  the  great  Whig  statesman.  Addison  lost  his  pension  and  became 
a  tutor.  He  returned  to  England  at  the  end  of  1703,  in  no  promising 
circumstances ;  but  the  hopes  of  the  Whig  party  were  again  becoming 
sanguine,  and  with  them  rose  the  hopes  of  Addison.  The  battle  of 
Blenheim  was  as  fortunate  for  Addison  as  for  Marlborough.  Godolphin 
asked  Halifax  to  And  him  a  poet,  Halifax  recommended  Addison,  and  the 
simile  of  the  angel  immediately  procured  the  poet  a  commissionership 
with  a  salary  of  two  hundred  a  year. 

Then  his  horizon  became  clear.  The  dark  clouds  that  so  frequently 
overhang  the  path  of  genius  were  dispelled,  and  Joseph  Addison  became 
a  great  man.  In  1708  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
at  1^  late  period  in  that  year  went  as  chief  secretary  to  Ireland.  While  ' 
he  was  at  the  other  side  of  St.  George's  Channel,  Steele  commenced  the 
Tatler,  and  Addison  soon  became  so  much  his  old  school-fellow's 
auxiliary,  that  the  paper  could  not  be  continued  without  his  support. 

In  1710,  the  Whigs  were  displaced,  and  Addison  suffered  with  his 
friends.  The  Tatler  was  concluded  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1711,  and 
The  Spectator  was  immediately  announced. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this,  that  Addison  never  threw  a  chance  away. 
With  good  principles,  and  noble  aspirations,  with  an  exquisite  sense  of 
humour,  and  a  hearty  detestation  of  vice,  he  made  not  one  ^false  step  in 
his  struggle  from  poverty  and  obscurity  to  wealth  and  glory. 

With  Steele  it  was  directly  contrary.  After  the  two  schoolboys  left 
the  Charter  House,  Steele's  life  was  a  continued  series  of  im^rud&\^KK.'&^ 
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while  Addison  kept  his  end  steadily  in  view.  Steele  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  and  though  his  parents  were  English  he  had  all  an  Irishman's 
eccentricities  and  absurdities.  He  was  bom  in  1675.  He  studied  at 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  acquired  considerable  reputation  for  his 
literary  attainments;  but  in  spite  of  the  poem  he  published  in  1695,  on 
the  death  oi  Queen  Mary,  nature  had  intended  **  poor  Dick,''  as  Addison 
frequently  called  him,  for  a  vagabond.  He  had  that  common  syihptoii(i 
of  a  vagabondism,  a  passion  for  military  life,  and  as  his  friends  repeatedly 
refused  to  purchase  him  a  commission,  he  boliUy  enlisted  himself  as  a 
private  in  the  Guards.  By  this  step,  Dick  offended  a  ridi  relative  who 
had  made  him  his  heir;  but  such  was  the  soldier's  good  nature  and  viva- 
dty,  that  he  became  a  general  favourite  with  the  officers,  who  at  length 
had  influence  enough  to  get  him  made  an  Ensign.  Steele's  practice  was 
ever  at  viniance  with  his  theory ;  he  would  spend  his  mornings  in  writ- 
ing the  "  Christian  Hero,"  and  his  nights  in  drunkenness  and  debauchery. 
Every  day  as  he  was  composing  the  good  book,  he  hoped  it  would  pre- 
vent him  from  sinning  any  more,  and  day  after  day  he  continued  writing, 
crying,  sinning,  and  repenting.  It  at  length  occurred  to  him,  that  if  his 
pious  work  were  printed,  the  author  could  not  for  very  shame  act  con- 
trary to  its  precepts ;  the  book  saw  the  light,  and  poor  Richard's  case 
was  still  worse,  for  he  then  became,  not  altogether  undeservedly, 
the  butt  of  his  profane  companions,  who  could  not  understand  how 
one  who  had  written  such  a  good  book,  could  live  such  a  bad 
life. 

He  became  a  dramatist  with  his  usual  good  intentions.  "  The  Funeral" 
was  written,  he  said,  "  to  enliven  his  character,  and  repel  the  sarcasms 
of  those  who  abused  him  for  his  declarations  relative  to  religion."  In  this 
play,  however,  there  were  one  or  two  warm  expressions,  of  which,  when 
The  Spectator  was  in  progress,  a  young  lady  complained.  Steele  printed 
the  letter,*  condemned  his  own  drama,  and  in  a  new  edition  of  it  cor- 
rected the  objectionable  passage.  In  the  "  Tender  Husband"  he  had  the 
assistance  of  Addison.  Another  play,  "  The  Lying  Lover,"  was  con- 
demned because  the  author  obeyed  Collier's  precepts. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  Steele's  dramas,  it  is  from  being  asso- 
ciated with  Addison  as  an  essayist,  that  his  name  is  the  best  known.  Yet 
this  very  circumstance  has  also  been  the  cause  of  his  papers  being  sub- 
jected to  an  unfavourable  comparison  with  the  inimitable  essays  of  his 
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friend,  and  for  this  teason,  Steele  has  scarcely  received  all  the  praise  he 
deserved.  Essays  that  will  not  bear  to  be  compared  with  those  of  Addi- 
son, may  still  be  excellent  compositions.  Many  of  Steele's  Uvely  sketches 
are  most  excellent.  They  gave  a  spirit  and  variety  to  The  Spbctatob, 
which  this  renowned  serial  would  not  have  possessed,  had  it  been  the 
work  of  Addison  alone.  Steele's  writings  must  therefore  be  read  with 
indulgence,  and  they  will  be  found  very  pleasant  reading.  Their  errors  of 
taste  indeed  were  such  as  Addison's  scrupulous  delicacy  most  carefully 
avoided,  but  their  blemishes  may  be  admitted,  and  yet  these  papers  will 
still  be  worthy  of  our  esteem.  Nor  was  Sir  Richard  Steele  at  all  a  bad, 
nor  an  ungenerous  man;  he  was  eminently  frank,  good-natured,  and 
kind-hearted.  His  moral  character  has  suffered  as  much  as  his  genius  by 
beihg  continually  associated  with  that  of  Addison.  To  appreciate  Steele  at 
his  just  merits,  the  manners  of  his  time  must  be  considered,  and  his  illus- 
trious friend  for  a  moment  put  out  of  view.  If  Steele  be  compared,  not 
with  Addison,  but  vnth  any  other  author  of  his  .day,  he  will  appear  to 
much  greater  advantage.  It  will  scarcely  be  alleged,  even  by  those  who 
regard  him  with  least  esteem,  that  he  was  worse  than  Wycherlyi 
Pope,  Swift,  or  Bolingbroke.  He  was  indeed  a  vehement  party  man,  but 
he  was  always  an  honest  and  consistent  party  man  in  ai^  age  of  very  lax 
public  principle.  He  did  not,  like  Swift,  go  at  one  time  all  lengths  with 
the  Whigs,  and  at  another  all  lengths  with  the  Tories,  without  a  pretence 
of  devotion  to  anything  but  a  selfish  interest.  Steele  declared  that*he  ever 
felt  subjected  to  the  genius  of  his  great  literary  associate :  and  the  op- 
pression which  he  felt  so  much  during  their  intimacy  has  continued  even 
after  he  has  long  been  in  his  grave.  It  is  surely  possible  to  admire  Ad- 
dison without  being  unjust  to  his  humbler  colleague  in  The  Spectator. 

And  then  this  long  intimacy  was  at  last  interrupted,  and  Addison  went 
down  to  his  grave  without  a  thorough  reconciliation  with  his  old  school- 
fellow of  the  Charter  House.  What  an  edifying  Spectator  could  Addi- 
son have  written  on  such  a  disagreement  between  two  such  friends  ! 

Every  reader  of  The  Spectator  will  however  be  gratified  ,to  find  that 
at  least  one  painful  story  about  Addison's  calling  Steele  **  Little  Dicky, 
whose  trade  it  is  to  write  pamphlets,"  after  having  been  repeated  for 
more  than  a  century  by  those  who  ought  to  have  been  well  informed,  has, 
by  a  simple  reference  to  the  pamphlet  in  which  this  allusion  was  as- 
serted to  be  made,  been  entirely  disproved. 

Mr.  Macaulay  referred  to  the  "  Old  Whig,"  and  found  that  the  '*  little 
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Dicky''  alluded  to  was  not  Sir  Richard  Steele,  but  a  little  actor  who 
played  the  usurer  Gomez  in  Dryden's  '*  Spa^h  Friar/'  No  person  can 
read  the  passage  without  being  convinced  that  there  is  no  foundation  for 
the  idle  tale  which  obtained  so  much  currency. 

It  is  a  proof  how  eagerly  every  story  to  Addison's  discredit  has  been 
seized  upon  and  magnified.  When  the  most  serious  of  the  few  charges 
that  malignity  itself  could  coin  against  this  great  and  good  man  has  thus 
been  disposed  of,  it  is  but  simple  justice  to  doubt  whether  there  is  any 
more  foundation  for  the  other  calumnies. 

Mr.  Thackeray,  in  those  Lectures  which  have  been  so  long  advertised, 
and  never  yet  published,  while  considering  Addison  as  a  saint,  still  be- 
lieves that  his  saint  was  jealous  of  Pope.  It  is  certain  that  Pope  was 
jealous  of  Addison,  and  indeed  of  everybody  else,  who  ever  crossed  the 
path  of  his  genius.  It  is  certain  that  Addison  was  never  accused  of  being 
jealous  of  any  other  person,  and  that  Pope's  malignity  was  universaL  As 
a  moral  censor,  Addison  could  scarcely  have  done  less  than  condemn  Pope's 
personalities.  Pope  was  indeed  vexed  at  being  thus  rebuked,  as  it  is  always 
found  that  he  who  is  the  most  ready  to  attack  others  is  always  the  most 
sensitive  when  his  own  weapons  are  turned  ever  so  gently  against  himself. 

All  must  regret  that  Addison's  later  years  were  not  quite  happy.  He 
married  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Warwick ;  but  he  was  more  contented 
when  living  in  a  garret,  than  in  the  Countess's  magnificent  habitation. 
He  was%iade  Secretary  of  State  :  but  bad  health,  and  not,  as  has  been 
most  ridiculously  supposed,  official  unfitness,  soon  obliged  him  to  resigpi 
the  seals.  As  for  his  not  being  able  to  take  part  in  debate,  that  was  of 
course  known  before  he  became  secretary  ;  but  to  believe  that  he  could 
not  transact  the  mere  business  of  his  department,  we  must  forget  how 
many  very  stupid  men  have  made  respectable  ministers. 

Addison  died  at  Holland  House  on  the  17th  of  June,  1719.  Steele  sur- 
vived  his  old  Mend  ten  years,  and  suffered  much  both  from  poverty,  ill- 
health,  and  remorse.  He  died  in  the  September  of  1729. 

A  melancholy  feeling  is  experienced  in  thus  contemplating  the  last  years 
of  the  two  unrivalled  essayists.  But  at  the  name  of  Eustace  Budgell, 
who  next  to  Steele  and  Addison,  was  the  most  frequent  of  the  contribu- 
tors to  The  Spectator,  still  sadder  and  more  tragic  recollections  crowd 
i^n  the  mind. 

He  was  born  in  1685,  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  Exeter.  His  mother 
was  the  sister  of  Addison's ;  the  two  authors  were  therefore  cousins.  Bud- 
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geirs  relationship  was  a  passport  to  Addison's  favour^ and  Eustace  owed 
to  his  cousin  all  his  worldly  greatness.  He  studied  at  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, and  afterwards  at  the  Inner  Temple.  When  Budgell  thus  needed 
assistance,  his  cousin  was  rapidly  becoming  a  great  roan,  and  Addison's 
countenance  was  the  means  of  his  being  admitted  into  the  literary  circles 
of  the  metropolis.  When  Addison  went  to  Ireland  as  secretary,  he  made 
Budgell  a  clerk  in  the  office,  and  they  lived  together  in  the  closest  inti- 
macy. When  Thb  Spectator  was  commenced,  Budgell  soon  became  a 
contributor,  and  it  is  said  by  Dr.  Johnson  that  Addison  revised  his  cousin's 
contributions.  When  Ambrose  Philips'  "  Distressed  Mother  "  was  pro- 
duced on  the  stage,  Budgell  got  the  credit  of  the  most  successful  epilogue 
that  was  ever  written,  though  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Addi- 
son voluntarily  surrendered  his  claim  to  the  piece  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing Budgell's  interests.  When  Addison  became  Secretary  of  State, 
he  made  Budgell  accountant  and  comptroller-general  of  the  Irish 
revenue. 

Such  were  Addison's  many  kindnesses  to  his  cousin.  A  little  prudence 
on  the  part  of  Budgell  would  have  placed  his  fortune  on  a  secure  elevation. 
By  the  death  of  his  father  he  enjoyed  a  handsome  competence.  But  his 
temper  was  unamiable  and  violent.  He  quarrelled  ynih  the  Irish  Secre- 
tary,  and  did  not  even  hesitate  to  attack  the  Lord^  Lieutenant.  Budgell 
was  dismissed  from  his  office,  and  instead  of  taking  Addison's  advice  and 
declining  any  further  controversy,  he  rushed  into  print  vnth  his  injuries. 
Addison  died,  and  in  his  grave  was  buried  his  cousin's  prosperity.  Budgell 
lost  iS20,000  in  the  South  Sea  mania,  and  made  himself  so  much  the  ob- 
ject of  ministerial  resentment,  that  when  the  Duke  of  Portland,  whose 
fortune  had  suffered  in  the  same  gambling  scheme,  offered  to  take  the  un- 
happy man  as  his  secretary,  on  being  appointed  to  the  Governorship  of 
Jamaica,  it  was  immediately  intimated  to  his  Grace  that  her  Majesty's 
ministers  would  rather  see  any  man  in  the  kingdom  patronized  than  Bud- 
gell. The  poor  fellow  then  became  outrageous,  spent  the  remaining  part 
of  bis  fortune  in  an  attempt  to  get  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
sunk  into  that  most  despicable  of  all  characters,  a  mercenary  lampooner. 
With  his  self-respect,  his  religious  faith  deserted  him,  and  he  is  said 
among  other  literary  occupations,  to  have  assisted  in  the  publication  of 
Tindall's  *' Christianity  older  than  the  Creation."  He  was  certainly 
this  infidel's  intimate  friend,  and  on  his  death  was  found  to  be  his  heir. 
The  will,  however,  on  inquiry  was  declared  void,  and  Budgell  was  there- 
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fore  considered  a  lorger.  The  press  teemed  with  abuse  against  the  an. 
fortunate  man.  Pope,  with  the  keenest  sarcasm,  said  of  the  forger  and 
lampooner : — 

"  Let  Budgell  charge  low  Grub-street  at  my  quill, 
And  write  whate'er  he  pleased,  except  my  wilL" 

This  could  not  continue.  Tortured  by  remorse,  harassed  by  poverty, 
loaded  with  infamy,  deprived  of  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  perhaps 
feeling  more  deeply  than  anything  else,  the  contrast  between  his  present 
wretchedness  and  the  happiness  he  enjoyed  when  he  was  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  his  illustrious  cousin,  whose  advice  he  had  disregarded, 
existence  became  intolerable  to  him,  and  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  o€ 
shame  and  misery,  by  throwing  himself  out  of  a  boat,  as  it  was  passing 
under  London  Bridge.  His  veneration  for  Addison  was  strikingly  evinced 
in  his  last  dreadful  hour.  A  scrap  of  paper  was  found  in  his  room  after 
his  death,  with  these  words  written  upon  it : — 

*'  What  Cato  did,  and  Addison  approved. 
Cannot  be  wrong." 

From  the  terrible  picture  of  guilt  and  remorse  that  the  life  of  Eustace 
Budgell  exhibits,  it  is  a  relief  to  return  to  the  least  celebrated  of  the  regu- 
lar contributors  to  The  Spectator,  but  also  perhaps  the  most  happy. 
John  Hughes  did  not,  like  Addison,  seek  happiness  in  a  palace,  not 
like  Steele,  habttually  act  contrary  to  the  aspirations  of  his  better  nature, 
nor  like  Budgell,  become  a  self-murderer.  Ill  health  was  the  only 
evil  that  ever  darkened  the  innocent  brightness  of  Hughes'  existence; 
and  he  had  even,  as  Steele  most  affectionately  says,  none  of  the  invalid's 
faults.  His  great  happiness  consisted  in  seeing  others  happy.  When  his 
health  permitted  any  exertion,  he  devoted  himself  enthusiastically  to 
drawing,  music,  and  poetry.  He  practise  the  same  precepts  he  so 
eloquently  recommended  to  the  many.  His  life  was  regulated  by  morality 
and  religion,  and  so  far  from  repining  at  the  strength  and  jollity  of  others, 
he  rejoiced  that  his  delicate  constitution  preserved  him  from  any  danger 
of  falling  into  their  excesses. 

This  excellent  man  was  bom  at  Marlborough  in  the  January  of  1677, 
and  he  died  of  a  disease  in  the  lungs  in  February,  1720,  on  the  very 
night  when  his  **  Siege  of  Damascus  "  was  first  performed.  Though  not 
a  great  poet,  Hughes  was  extremely  poetical,  and  had  so  much  of  Addi- 
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son's  confidence,  that  he  was  allowed  to  prepare  a  fifth  act  to  "  Cato." 
This  Hughes  seriously  set  about  doing,  and  only  relinquished  it  on  find- 
ing that  Addison  himself  had  resumed  the  task,  which  had  been  so  long 
suspended. 

Addison,  Steele,  Budgell,  and  Hughes,  can  alone  be  considered  as 
regular  contributors  to  The  Spectator.  No  other  author  can  be  said 
with  certainty  to  have  written  more  than  four  papers ;  nor  are  the  names 
of  many  of  those  occasional  contributors  always  correctly  ascertained. 
Of  the  635  essays,  Addison  is  understood  to  have  \sTitten  274,  Steele 
240,  Budgell  37,  and  Hughes  about  11.  Addison's  contributions  are 
distinguished  by  one  of  the  letters  in  the  word,  Clio,  but  the  initials 
at  the  end  of  the  other  contributions  are  very  uncertain  indications  of 
their  authorship.  It  vi^  always  be  advisable  to  print  the  name  of  each 
contributor  with  each  paper,  when  its  authenticity  is  known.  Of  the  essays 
that  remain  entirely  unappropriated,  many,  it  is  probable,  were  written  by 
Tickell ;  for  it  is  not  credible  that  he  only  wrote  part  of  two  papers ;  yet 
in  the  ordinary  lists  of  contributors  to  The  Spectator,  this  is  all  that 
appears  under  his  name. 

Of  the  occasional  contributors  to  The  Spectator,  the  limits  assigned 
to  this  Introduction  will  not  permit  much  to  be  said,  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  vmter  of  a  single  essay  or  letter.  Henry 
Grove,  a  dissenting  minister,  was  the  author  of  four  excellent  papers, 
Nos.  588,  601,  626,  and  the  last  paper  of  the  series.  It  was  one 
of  Mr.  Grove's  essays,  that,  according  to  Johnson,  quickened  Baretti's 
curiosity  to  visit  England ;  for,  said  Baretti,  "  if  such  are  the  lighter 
periodical  essays  of  English  authors,  their  productions  on  more  weighty 
occasions  must  be  wonderful  indeed."  This  anecdote  is  very  surprising, 
for  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  Mr.  Grove's  four  contributions  they 
are  certainly  not  remarkable  for  lightness.  Had  Baretti  met  vrith 
one  of  Addison's  papers,  this  effect  would  not  have  appeared  so  extra- 
ordinary. 

Steele  affirmed  that  Pope  really  contributed  to  The  Spectator,  but  the 
poet's  papers  have  never  been  satisfactorily  indicated.  The  two  essays  on 
the  passions  (Nos.  404  and  408),  have  been  ascribed  to  him,  and  inter- 
nal evidence  in  the  absence  of  all  other  testimony  will  fully  establish  his 
claim  to  their  authorship.  Pope's  prose  was  not  inferior  to  his  poetry. 
Addison  himself  scarcely  wrote  with  more  elegance,  and  these  two  papers 
have  all  the  imagery  and  finish  which  were  so  natural  to  the  bard  of 
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Twickenham.  They  are  two  very  fine  essays,  and  are  not  inferior  to  the 
best  compositions  of  Addison.  The  affectation  of  lofty  philosophy  with 
which  they  are  imbued,  is  also  one  of  Pope's  characteristics.  Those  who 
are  acquainted  with  his  genius  will  be  as  convinced  that  they  come  firom 
his  hand,  as  that  he  wrote  the  paraphrase  of  the  story  of  Cephalos  and 
Procris  in  No.  527. 

Another  poet,  and  a  friend  of  Pope,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pamell,  who  is  gene- 
rally considered  one  of  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  was  also  the 
author  of  two  of  The  Spectators.  It  cannot  indeed  be  said  of  Pamell, 
as  of  Pope,  that  his  prose  was  as  graceful  as  his  poetry  ;  the  preface  he 
contributed  to  his  friend's  Homer  having  been  assiduously  corrected  by 
Pope  himself;  and  his  two  allegories  in  The  Spectator  (Nos.  460,  and 
501),  not  being  very  striking,  though  they  were  probably  retouched  by 
Addison,  as  they  are  obvious  imitations  of  his  exquisite  visions,  and  one 
of  them  is  introduced  by  a  few  sentences  from  his  inimitable  pen. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Henry  Martyn  has  been  canonized  by  Steele  in  the 
555th  paper.  It  is  there  expressly  said,  that  Martyn's  name  can  hardly  be 
mentioned  in  a  list  where  it  would  not  deserve  the  preference.  This  is 
surely  high,  and  perhaps  somewhat  invidious  praise,  for  the  names  that 
immediately  follow,  and  are  therefore,  by  implication,  less  deserving  of 
pre-eminence,  are  those  oi  Pope,  Hughes,  Carey,  Tickell,  Parnell,  and 
Eusden.  Henry  Martyn  stands  among  the  contributors  to  The  Spectator, 
as  the  shadow  of  a  great  name:  for  with  the  exception  of  the  180th 
paper,  and  perhaps  the  200th,  no  traces  of  his  genius  are  clearly  distin- 
guished. These  two  papers  were  certainly  on  a  subject  which  this  Mr. 
Martyn  studied  with  much  attention ;  political  economy  was  in  his  day 
very  little  understood,  and  the  180th  Spectator,  on  the  vanity  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth's  conquests,  must  have  put  in  a  very  novel  but  convincing 
lig)it,  the  **  ill  husbandry  of  injustice."  Henry  Martyn  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  Steele's  especial  favourites,  for  besides  this  remarkable 
eulogy.  Sir  Richard,  in  No.  143,  mentions  him  under  the  name  of  **  Cot- 
tilus,"  who  amid  many  real  evils,  a  chronic  disease,  and  a  narrow  fortune, 
preserves  his  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  sees  the  world  in  a  hurry,  with  the 
same  scorn  as  a  sober  person  regards  a  drunken  man. 

Taking  The  Spectator  as  a  whole,  it  is  certainly  a  finely  diversified 
work.  From  political  economy  to  pastoral  poetry,  all  subjects  and  all 
styles  are  found  in  its  pages.  John  Byroro,  the  younger  son  of  a  linen- 
draper,  and  a  student  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  wrote  the  portrait 
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which  is  inserted  in  No.  603.  Phcebe  was  reported  to  have  been  the 
daughter  of  Bentley,  and  the  young  student  composed  his  verses  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  assist  him  in  obtaining  his  fellowship  from  the 
greatest  of  modem  scholars.  A  fellowship  he  certainly  did  receive  in 
1714:  but  was  imprudent  enough  to  marry  his  cousin,  and  offend  his 
rich  uncle.  Necessity  was,  however,  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  many  others 
the  parent  of  invention.  A  system  of  short-hand  made  his  fortune,  and 
on  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  also  acquired  the  estate  of  his  family.  He 
then  became  a  wealthy  man,  and  a  good  man ;  was  a  good  scholar,  a  good 
member  of  society,  but  not  a  good  poet.  Besides  his  poem  in  No.  603, 
Byrom  is  also  known  to  have  contributed  to  The  Spectatok  the  two 
papers  on  Dreaming,  Nos.  586  and  593. 

Dr.  Zachary  Pearce,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester,  also  contributed 
two  papers.  Not  only  for  The  Spectators,  Nos.  572  and  633 ;  not 
only  for  his  admirable  classical  editions,  and  some  excellent  miscellaneous 
writings,  Zachary  Pearce  deserves  to  be  mentioned  honourably  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  of  England,  but  as  one  of  her  very  few  prelates,  who, 
from  conscientious  motives,  in  his  declining  years,  sincerely  offered  to  re- 
sign his  mitre. 

Shopkeepers  sometimes  become  authors  for  the  purpose  of  pufGing  their 
wares,  but  the  letter  signed  Peter  Motteux,  in  No.  288,  is  really  the 
composition  of  an  author  who  became  a  tea-dealer,  and  prudently  exerted 
his  literary  powers  in  The  Spectator  for  the  purpose  of  getting  customers 
to  patronize  his  shop  in  Leadenhall  Street.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
when  Peter  Motteux,  after  translating  Don  Quixote  and  Rabelais,  be- 
came an  English  tradesman,  he  did  not  also  acquire,  with  the  riches,  the 
virtues  of  the  English  tradesman ;  but  though  married  to  an  amiable  lady, 
the  father  of  a  family,  and  a  respectable  merchant,  in  his  fifty-eighth  year 
he  was  found  dead  in  a  house  of  bad  character.  He  dedicated  his  poem 
''  On  Tea,"  to  The  Spectator,  and  Steele,  in  No.  552,  gives  a  description 
of  his  warehouses,  and  shows  himself  desirous  of  doing  all  the  good  turns 
in  his  power  to  his  former  brother  of  the  quilL  Poor  Dick,  however 
troublesome  he  might  be  to  Joseph  Addison,  was  always  ready  to  assist  a 
friend. 

Another  letter,  that  signed  Philip  Homebred,  in  No.  364,  came  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Philip  Yorke,  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  who  in 
1736  fiUed  the  ofice  of  Lord  High  Chancellor,  was  such  a  distinguished 
lawyer,  and,  in  his  later  years,  such  a  wise  political  moderator.    This 
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eflfusion  only  proyes  how  much  easier  it  is  to  be  a  great  lawyer,  or  even  a 
great  minister,  than  a  brilliant  author. 

No.  334,  upon  Dancing,  was  really  contributed  by  a  dancing-master, 
and  a  historian  of  his  art.  He  appears,  from  No.  466,  to  have  persuaded 
Steele  that  dancing  was  a  most  delightful  accomplishment.  So  it  mig^i 
be  to  Sir  Richard,  but  Addison  would  most  assuredly  have  had  a  difRerent 
opinion  upon  the  subject.  The  name  of  the  literary  dancing  master  was 
Mr.  John  Weaver.  '*  I,  who  teach  to  dance,"  said  the  enthusiastic  pro- 
fessor, in  his  letter  to  The  Spectator,  **  have  attempted  a  small  treatise 
as  an  essay  towards  the  History  of  Dancing ;  in  which  I  have  inquired 
'into  its  antiquity,  origin,  and  use,  and  shown  what  esteem  the  ancients 
had  for  it.  If  some  great  genius  after  this  would  arise,  and  advance  this 
art  to  that  perfection  it  seems  capable  of  receiving,  what  might  not  be 
expected  from  it }" 

When  the  treatise  was  ready  to  be  published,  Steele  immediately  set 
about  recommending  it,  as  the  author  requested,  to  parents  and  goardiana. 
It  was  certainly  excusable  in  the  honest  dancing-master  to  make  Steele 
believe  that  this  art  was  esteemed  by  the  ancients ;  but  although  Addison 
had  not  studied  the  Roman  orators  so  much  as  he  perused  the  Latin  poeta, 
he  could  undoubtedly  have  pointed  out  a  remarkable  passage  in  Cicero, 
where  the  greatest  orator  of  that  eminently  grave  people  does  not  even 
venture  to  defend  his  client  on  the  charge  of  dancing.  *'The  fact  is  damn- 
ing to  Mursna,''  said  Cicero,  "  if  it  be  true ;  and  to  his  accuser  if  it  be 
false.  None  but  a  madman  could  think  of  dancing,  either  when  alone,  or 
in  any  respectable  company."* 

These  expressions  show  how  entirely  alien  to  the  Roman  nature  waa 
this  art  which  has  undoubtedly' been  much  patronized  by  nations  of  a 
lighter  character.  But  effeminacy  of  every  kind  was  held  in  utter  detes- 
tation among  the  Romans  during  the  healthy  days  of  their  nation.  It 
would  almobt  seem  as  though  those  stem  republicans  had  some  prophetic 
dread  of  the  Oriental  manners  which  their  degenerate  descendants,  when 
the  empire  was  declining,  so  greedily  adopted.  **  Dancing,"  Cicero  de- 
clares in  the  passage  just  mentioned, "  to  be  the  last  of  all  vices." 

So  much  for  Steele's  patronage  of  the  dancing-master,  who  seems  to 
have  been  an  accomplished  and  ingenious  man.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
his  shade  will  forgive  the  writer  of  this  preface  for  having  said  anything 
disrespectfid  of  this  art ;  but  it  is  not  one  in  which  English  genius  haa 

*  Cicero,  Orat.  pro  L.  MorsBna. 
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shone  with  any  peculiar  hrilliancy,  and  has  too  often  been  associated  with 
a  laxity  of  manly  morality,  to  he  very  extensively  patronized  in  this  hleak 
climate.  If  Englishmen  ever  sacrifice  to  the  graces,  let  ns  hope  that 
their  graces,  like  those  of  the  old  Romans,  will  be  hardy  and  national, 
becoming  the  children  of  the  sea,  the  lords  of  India,  and  the  pioneers  of 
a  healthy  civilisation  among  the  uncleared  forests  of  America,  and  the 
sheep-walks  of  Australia. 

The  art  of  punning,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  not  quite  so  un-English  as  the 
art  of  dancing.  Even  Shakespeare  loved  a  pun.  **  Orator  Henley"  un- 
dertook, through  the  medium  of  The  Spectatob,  to  ridicule  his  country- 
men out  of  this  habit :  his  letter,  with  the  signature  "  Peter  de  Quin,"  is 
a  poor  production,  and  is  full  of  such  miserable  witticisms  as  only  a  very 
bad  professional  punster  could  have  committed.  Another  letter,  signed 
''  Tom  Tweer,"  has  also  been  indicated  as  a  choice  production  of  the 
same  illustrious  orator,  who,  like  Narcissus,  fell  in  love  with  himself, 
from  being  a  popular  preacher,  turned  into  an  oratorical  buffoon,  and 
performed  to  a  most  select  audience  every  Wednesday  and  Sunday  even- 
ing, in  the  now  very  classical  regions  of  Clare  Market. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  did  as  great  an  injury  to  the  Rev.  Laurence 
Eusden,  as  Orator  Henley  did  to  himself.  In  an  evil  hour,  Eusden  wrote 
some  verses  on  the  Duke's  marriage.  Newcastle,  being  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, had,  pf  course  the  patronage  of  the  laurel,  and  on  the  death  of 
Rowe,  metamorphosed  Eusden  from  being  a  respectable  parson  into  a 
ridiculous  poet-laureate.  This  poet  enjoys,  among  his  poetical  brethren, 
the  same  degree  of  eminence  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  enjoys  among 
politicians.  The  patron  was  worthy  o£  the  poet,  and  the  poet  of  the 
patron.  Eusden  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Steele  as  one  of  the  corres- 
pondents to  whom  The  Spectator  was  undw  obligations.  Two  letters 
only,  however — one  about  the  Loungers  of  Cambridge,  in  No.  54,  and 
the  other  on  Idols,  in  No.  87 — have  been  declared  his  compositions. 

Thomas  Tickell,  a  greater  poet  than  the  future  laureate,  Eusden,  and 
an  ingenious  and  amiable  man,  who,  at  length  attained  the  preference 
among  Addison's  worshippers,  undoubtedly  contributed  much  to  The 
Spectator,  although  the  verses,  in  No.  532,  and  the  poem  entitled  the 
Royal  Progress,  in  No.  620,  have  alone  been  associated  with  his  name. 

Ambrose  Philips,  another  poet,  who  through  the  epithet  '*  Namby 
Pamby,''  given  to  him  by  Swift,  has  been  somewhat  undeservedly  de- 
spised, is  also  known  as  a  writer  in  The  Spectator  only  by  his  poetical 
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translations.  Few  English  versions  of  Latin  poems  are  more  estimtble 
than  Philips'  translations  of  Sappho,  in  Nos.  223  and  229.  Philips  was 
the  friend  both  of  Addison  and  Steele,  and  their  private  letters  show  how 
zealously  they  endeavoured  to  promote  his  interests.  He  was  most  de- 
cidedly patronised  by  The  Spectator.  Steele  represents  this  silent  gen- 
tleman,  in  No.  290,  as  present  at  the  reading  of  Philips'  play  of  the 
''  Distressed  Mother,"  and  Addison  carries  Sir  Roger  to  see  it  per- 
formed. 

Isaac  Watts,  a  poet  of  a  very  different  character  from  that  of  either 
Eusden,  Tickell,  or  Philips,  was  the  author  of  the  metrical  version  of  the 
114th  Psalm,  in  the  461st  Spectator.  Steele's  college  friend,  the  Rev. 
Richard  Parker,  wrote  the  letter  in  No.  474,  on  Rural  Society.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Bland,  head  master  of  Eton,  and  afterwards  Dean  of 
Durham,  translated  Gate's  Soliloquy  from  English  into  Latin.  It  has 
been  often  observed,  how  many  more  words  there  generally  are  in  trans- 
lations than  are  found  in  the  originals.  Bland's  Latin  translation  of  this 
soliloquy,  in  No.  628,  contains  fifty-one  lines,  while  the  English  original 
only  occupies  thirty-one.  So  difficult  it  is  to  give  in  different  tongaes, 
the  same  sense  in  the  same  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Francham,  of  Norwich,  in  No.  520,  poured  out  the  "  freshness  of 
his  sorrow"  on  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife.  Mr.  Francham  has  now 
long  since  followed  his  wife  to  the  grave,  and  these  effusions  remain  as 
the  only  memorial  .of  his  existence.  His  wife  had  been  dead  three 
months  when  he  wrote  his  letter  to  **  Mr.  Spectator."  A  daughter 
then  remained  to  him,  and  she  was  the  image  of  her  mother.  And  now, 
mother,  widower,  and  daughter  are  all  dust,  and  the  tears  of  poor  Mr. 
Francham  are  quite  dried  up.  Who  can  read  his  letter  without  thinking 
of  Addison's  reflections  on  mortality,  and  moralising  on  **  the  vanity  of 
grieving  for  those  whom  we  must  so  quickly  follow  ?" 

A  Mr.  Carey  and  a  Mr.  Ince  were  said  by  Steele  to  have  been  engaged 
in  The  Spectator.  Which  are  their  compositions  ?  What  did  they  do 
in  this  world?  Their  Spectatorial  compositions  must  for  ever  remain 
undistinguished.  All  we  know  of  Mr.  Carey  is,  that  he  was  of  New  Col- 
lege,  Oiiford ;  and  all  we  know  of  Mr.  Ince  is,  that  he  was  of  Gray's  Inn, 
and  died  on  October  the  13th,  1758. 

The  Spectator,  however,  remains,  though  its  contributors  and  its 
readers  are  no  more.  Those  three  thousand  breakfast-tables,  on  which 
the  first  Spectator  was  laid,  where  are  they  now  ?    The  pages  which 
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these  &mily  circles  of  fathers,  mothers,  sons,  and  daughters,  laughed, 
joked,  and  wept  over  are  here ;  but  where  are  the  many  grave  fathers, 
anxious  mothers,  and  bright-eyed  children,  who  took  such  pleasure  in 
those  little  diurnal  essays,  as  they  were  brought  up  with  the  morning 
meal  ?  Where  are  those  eager  politicians  who  thronged  the  coffee-houses, 
and  anxiously  inquired  for  the  Dutch  mail  ?  Where  the  critics  who  dis- 
cussed the  merits  of  the  "  Distressed  Mother''  in  Wills's  coffee-house,  at 
No.  1,  Bow  Street  ?  Where  the  lounging  parsons,  who  talked  about  pas- 
sive obedience,  and  were  enthusiastic  for  Sacheverell,  in  their  meetings  at 
Childs's  in  St.  Paul*s  Churchyard  ?  Where  the  Whigs  of  St.  James's  in 
Pall  Mall,  and  the  Kit  Cat  in  Shire  Lane  ?  The  Tories  of  Ozinda's  and 
the  Cocoa  Tree?  Where  the  learned  gentlemen  who  frequented  the 
Grecian  in  Devereux  Court  ?  Where  the  stock-jobbers  who  bargained  at 
Jonathan's  in  Change  Alley  ?  Where  the  benchers  who  met  at  Squire's, 
between  Holbom  and  Gray's  Inn?  Where  the  terrible  Mohocks  who 
cut  and  slashed  people's  faces,  pushed  their  rapiers  between  the  legs  of 
respectable  aldermon,  and  rolled  women  in  barrels  down  Snow  Hill  ? 
Has  the  EverlJosting  Club  itself  not  been  everlasting  ?  Did  it  really  sit 
out  the  last  century,  and  break  up  at  its  close ;  or  is  it  now  stiU  heroically 
sitting  ? 

As  we  read  The  Spectator^  the  age  of  Queen  Anne  is  really  before  us ; 
and  how  differently  represented  than  in  the  history  which  Swift  gives  us 
of  the  last  four  years  of  the  queen's  reign  !  In  The  Spectator  we  see 
English  life  as  it  then  was,  and  not  the  mere  caricatures  of  a  party  poli- 
tician, whose  gods  were  the  Lord  Treasurer  Oxford,  and  the  Secretary 
Bolingbroke.  We  cannot  now  look  back  with  much  pleasure  on  the 
furious  party  conflicts  of  The  Spectator's  day,  nor  on  the  ribaldry,  in- 
vective, and  buffoonery  which  were  then  poured  in  torrents  from  the 
press,  nor  on  the  fierce  bigotry  of  the  pulpit,  nor  on  the  ignorance  and 
absurdities  of  the  *'  fair  sex,"  nor  on  the  jealousies  of  rival  \vit8,  nor  on 
the  supercilious  infidelity  of  the  fashionable  world.  But  all  that  was  evil 
in  those  times  has  now  passed  away,  and  all  that  was  good  yet  remains 
to  us  in  The  Spectators.  They  are  imbued  with  Addison's  humanity,  and 
however  excellent  Steele*s  papers,  and  some  of  the  occasional  contribu- 
tions are,  Addison  was,  after  all,  The  Spectator,  and  it  is  his  essays  that 
have  given  the  work  its  enduring  fame. 

Dr.  Johnson  justly  remarked,  that  while  Addison  wrote  half  The  Spec- 
tator, and  there  was  all  England  to  write  the  other  half,  yet  not  half  of 
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this  other  half  is  good.  This  is  true.  Those  who  say  that  Addison  was 
neglectful  of  Steele,  forget  how  great  were  Steele's  obligations  to  Addi- 
son. Even  Swift  gave  Steele  the  meiit  of  many  of  Addison's  best  papers, 
until  the  seven  volumes  were  concluded  ;  and  from  his  connexion  with 
Addison,  Steele  undoubtedly  gained  a  higher  position  in  English  litera- 
ture than  he  could  ever  have  obtained  by  his  individual  efforts.  But 
when  we  consider  The  Spectator  as  a  series,  we  can  look  charitably  on 
the  papers  of  all  the  contributors.  These  writers  form  a  group  of  which 
Addison  is  the  central  figure.  There  is  the  joyous  and  good-natured 
Steele,  the  meek  and  gentle  Hughes,  the  sensitive  and  passionate  Budgell, 
the  earnest  and  industrious  Grove,  the  kind  and  generous  Pamell,  the 
virtuous  and  metrical  Byrom,  the  good  and  amiable  Pearce,  the  brave  and 
pompous  Philips,  the  laurelled  but  unpoetical  Eusden,  the  economical  and 
equable  Martyn,  the  literary  and  mercantile  Motteux,  the  sociable  and 
affectionate  Tickell.  They  all  loved  and  honoured  the  great  and  good 
man  whose  genius  has  thrown  a  halo  even  round  their  most  indifferent 
contributions ;  most  of  them  we  may  now  love  and  honour ;  and  though 
we  cannot  respect,  we  may  even  pity,  the  sensualist  Motteux,  the  buffoon 
Henley,  and  the  suicide  Budgell. 

It  remains  to  add  that  the  text  of  this  edition  has  been  carefully  cor- 
rected by  a  comparison  with  that  of  the  earlier  ones,  and  the  numerous 
errors  which  had  crept  into  the  classical  quotations  rectified  by  a  reference 
to  the  respective  authors.  Original  notes  have  been  added  where  they 
seemed  necessary,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  letter  M. 


TO   THE 


EIGHT  HONOURABLE  JOHN  LORD  SOMERS, 

BARON  OF  EVESHAM/ 


My  Lord, 

I  SHOULD  not  act  the  part  of  an  impartial  Spectator,  if  I  dedi- 
cated the  following  papers  to  one  who  is  not  of  the  most  consum- 
mate and  most  acknowledged  merit. 

*  This  illustrious  patriot,  who  has  been  justly  said  to  have  "  dispensed 
blessings  by  his  life,  and  plannc|^  them  for  posterity,"  was  bom  at  Wor- 
cester,  in  1652.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  entered  him- 
self of  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  studied  the  law  with  great  vigour, 
judiciously  blending  it  with  polite  hterature.  He  soon  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  bar ;  and  in  1681  had  a  considerable  share  in  a  piece  intituled, 
**  A  jntt  <md  modest  Vindication  of  the  two  last  Parliaments"  In  1688  he 
was  of  counsel  for  the  seven  bishops  at  their  trial,  and  argued  with  great 
learning  and  eloquence  against  the  dispensing  power.  In  the  convention, 
which  met  by  the  Prince  of  Orange's  summons,  January  22nd,  1688-9,  he 
represented  Worcester ;  and  was  one  of  the  managers  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, at  a  conference  with  the  House  of  Lords  upon  the  word  abdicated. 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  to  the  throne,  he 
was  appointed  solieitor-general,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.     In 
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None  but  a  person  of  a  finished  cliaracter  can  be  a  patron  of  a 
work  which  endeavours  to  cultivate  and  polish  human  life,  by  pro- 
moting virtue  and  knowledge,  and  by  recommending  whatsoeTer 
may  be  either  useful  or  ornamental  to  society. 

I  know  that  the  homage  I  now  pay  you  is  offering  a  kind  of 
yiolence  to  one  who  is  as  solicitous  to  shun  applause,  as  he  is  as- 
siduous to  deserve  it.  But,  my  Lord,  this  is  perhaps  the  onlj 
particular  in  which  your  prudence  will  be  always  disappointed. 

While  justice,  candour,  equanimity,  a  zeal  for  the  good  of 
your  country,  and  the  most  persuasive  eloquence  in  bringing  over 
others  to  it,  are  valuable  distinctions ;  you  are  not  to  expect  that 
the  public  will  so  far  comply  with  your  inclinations,  as  to  forbear 

1692  he  was  made  attorney-general,  and  in  1693  advanced  to.  the  post  of 
lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  England.  In  1695  he  proposed  an  expedietit  to 
prevent  the  practice  of  clipping  the  coin ;  and  the  same  year  was  constituted 
one  of  the  lords  justices  of  England  during  his  Majesty's  absence,  as  he  was 
Ukewise  in  the  two  following  years.  In  1697  he  was  created  Lord  Somers, 
Baron  of  Evesham,  and  made  lord  high  chancellor  of  England.  In  the  he- 
ginning  of  1700  he  was  removed  from  his  post  of  lord  chancellor;  and  the 
year  after  was  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  hy  the  House 
of  Commons,  of  which  he  was  acquitted  upon  trial,  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
He  then  retired  to  a  studious  course  of  life,  and  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Royal  Society.  In  1706  he  proposed  a  hill  for  the  regulation  of  the  law ; 
and  the  same  year  was  one  of  the  principal  managers  for  the  union  between 
England  and  Scotland.  In  1708  he  was  made  lord  president  of  the  couflcil, 
from  which  post  he  was  removed  in  1710,  upon  the  change  of  the  ministry. 
In  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  his  lordship  grew  very  infirm  in  his 
health  ;  which  indisposition  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  reason  that  he  held 
no  other  post  than  a  seat  at  the  coimcil  tahle  after  the  accession  of  King 
George  I.  He  died  of  an  apoplectic  fit,  April  26th,  1716.  Lord  Somen, 
besides  being  a  most  incorrupt  lawyer  and  honest  statesman,  was  a  master- 
orator,  a  genius  of  the  finest  taste,  a  great  patron  of  men  of  parts  and 
learning,  and  was  the  person  who  redeemed  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost*'  from 
that  obscurity  in  which  party  prejudice  and  hatred  had  suffered  it  long  to  lie 
neglected.  He  wrote  several  pieces  on  the  subject  of  pohtics,  and  translated 
certain  parts  of  Plutarch  and  Ovid. 
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celebrating  such  extraordinary  qualities.  It  is  in  vain  that  you 
have  endeavoured  to  conceal  your  share  of  merit  in  the  many  na- 
tional services  which  you  have  effected.  Do  what  you  will,  the 
present  age  will  be  talking  of  your  virtues,  though  posterity  alone 
will  do  them  justice. 

Other  men  pass  through  oppositions  and  contending  interests 
in  the  ways  of  ambition ;  but  your  great  abilities  have  been  in- 
vited to  power,  and  importuned  to  accept  of  advancement.  Nor  is 
it  strange  that  this  should  happen  to  your  Lordship,  who  could 
bring  into  the  service  of  your  sovereign  the  arts  and  policies  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Eome ;  as  well  as  the  most  exact  knowledge  of 
our  own  constitution  in  particular,  and  of  the  interests  of  Europe 
in  general ;  to  which  I  must  also  add,  a  certain  dignity  in  yourself, 
that  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  has  been  always  equal  to  those  great 
honours  which  have  been  conferred  upon  you. 

It  is  very  well  known  how  much  the  Church  owed  to  you,  in  the 
most  dangerous  day  it  ever  saw,  that  of  the  arraignment  of 
its  prelates  ;*  and  how  far  the  civil  power,  in  the  late  and  present 
reign,  has  been  indebted  to  your  counsels  and  wisdom. 

But  to  enumerate  the  great  advantages  which  the  public  has 
received  from  your  administration,  would  be  a  more  proper  work 
for  an  history,  than  for  an  address  of  this  nature. 

Your  Lordship  appears  as  great  in  your  private  life,  as  in  the 
most  important  offices  which  you  have  borne.  I  would,  therefore, 
rather  choose  to  speak  of  the  pleasure  you  afford  all  who  are  ad- 
mitted to  your  conversation,  of  your  elegant  taste  in  all  the  polite 
arts  of  learning,  of  your  great  humanity  and  complacency  of 
manners,  and  of  the  surprising  influence  which  is  peculiar  to  you, 
in  making  every  one  who  converses  with  your  Lordship  prefer  you 
to  himself,  without  thinking  the  lessf  meanly  of  his  own  talents. 
But  if  I  should  take  notice  of  all  that  might  be  observed  in  your 

♦  Trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops,  June  29th,  1688. 

*t*  This  most  certainly  be  an  error;  and  for  less  we  should  read  «nor«. 
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Lordship,  I  should  have  nothing  new  to  say  upon  any  other  char 
racter  of  distinction. 

I  am,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  devoted, 

Most  ohedient  humhle  servant, 

THE  SPECTATOR. 


THE 

SPECTATOR. 
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No.  1.    THURSDAY,  MARCH  1,  171011. 


Non  famum  ex  fulgore^  sed  ex  fumo  dare  lucem 
Gogitaty  ut  specioia  dehinc  miracula  promat.  y^ 

14o« 


HOR.  ABS.  POST*  YBR. 


One  with  a  flash  begins,  and  ends  in  smoke; 
Another  out  of  smoke  brings  glorious  light. 
And  (without  raising  expectation  high) 
Surprises  us  with  dazzling  miracles. 


BOSOOMMON. 


I  HAYB  obserred,  that  a  reader  seldom  peruses  a  book  with 
pleasure,  till  he  knows  whether  the  writer  of  it  be  a  black  or  a  fair 
man,  of  a  mild  or  choleric  disposition,  married  or  a  bachelor,  with 
other  particulars  of  tiiie  like  nature,  that  conduce  very  much  to 
the  right  understanding  of  an  author.  To' gratify  this  curiosity, 
which  is  so  natural  to  a  reader,  I  design  this  paper  and  my  next 
as  prefatory  discourses  to  my  following  writings,  and  shall  give 
some  account  in  them  of  the  several  persons  that  are  engaged  in 
this  work.  As  the  chief  trouble  of  compiling,  digesting,  and  cor- 
recthig,  will  fall  to  my  share,  I  must  do  myself  the  justice  to  open 
the  work  with  my  own  history. 

I  was  born  to  a  small  hereditary  estate,  which,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  village  where  it  lies,  was  bounded  by  the  same 
hedges  and  ditches  in  William  the  Conqueror's  time  that  it  is  at 
present,  and  has  been  delivered  down  from  father  to  son,  whole 
and  entire,  without  the  loss  or  acquisition  of  a  single  field  or 
meadow,  during  the  space  of  six  hundred  years.  There  runs  a 
story  in  the  family,  that  when  my  mother  was  gone  with  child 
of  me  about  three  months,  she  dreamt  that  she  was  brought  to  bed 
of  a  judge.  Whether  this  might  proceed  from  a  lawsuit  which 
was  then  dependmg  in  the  family,  or  my  father's  being  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  I  cannot  determine ;  for  I  am  not  so  vain  as  to  think 
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it  presaged  any  dignity  that  I  should  arriye  at  in  mj  future  life* 
though  that  was  the  interpretation  which  the  neighhourhood  pot 
upon  it  The  gravity  of  my  behaviour  at  my  very  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  worla,  and  at  the  time  that  I  sucked,  seemed  to 
favour  my  mother's  dream :  for,  as  she  has  often  told  me,  I  threw 
away  my  rattle  before  I  was  two  months  old,  and  would  not  make 
use  of  my  coral  until  they  had  taken  away  the  bells  from  it 

•  As  for  the  rest  of  my  infancy,  there  being  nothing  in  it  re- 
markable, I  shall  pass  it  over  in  silence.  I  find,  that  during  my 
nonage,  I  had  the  reputation  of  a  very  sullen  youth,  but  was 
always  a  favourite  of  my  schoolmaster,  who  used  to  say  **^J;hat 
my  parts  were  solid,  and  would  wear  well."  I  had  not  been  long 
at  the  university  before  I  distinguished  myself  by  a  most  profound 
silence;  for,  during  the  space  of  eight  years,  excepting  in  the  pub- 
lic exercises  of  the  college,  I  scarce  uttered  the  quantity  of  a 
hundred  words;  and  indeed  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  spoke 
three  sentences  together  m  my  whole  life.  Whilst  I  was  in  this 
learned  body,  I  applied  myself  with  so  much  diligence  to  my 
studies,  that  there  are  very  few  celebrated  books,  either  in  the 
learned  or  the  modem  tongues,  which  I  am  not  acquainted  with. 

Upon  the  death  of  my  father  I  was  resolved  to  travel  into 
foreign  countries,  and  therefore  left  the  university  with  the 
character  of  an  odd  unaccountable  fellow,  that  had  a  great  deal  of 
learning,  if  I  would  but  show  it.  An  insatiable  thirst  after  know- 
ledge  earned  me  into  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  in  which  there 
was  any  thing  new  or  strange  to  be  seen ;  nay,  to  such  a  degree 
was  my  curiosity  raised,  that,  having  read  the  controversies  of 
some  great  men  concerning  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  I  made  a 
voyage  to  Grand  Cairo,  on  purpose  to  take  the  measure  of  a 
pyramid ;  and,  as  soon  as  I  had  set  myself  right  in  that  particii- 
lar,  returned  to  my  native  country  with  great  satisfaction.* 

I  have  passed  my  latter  years  in  this  city,  where  I  am  ft^ 
quently  seen  in  most  public  places,  though  there  are  not  above 
half  a  dozen  of  my  select  friends  that  know  me;  of  whom  my 
next  paper  shall  give  a  more  particular  account  There  is  no 
place  of  general  resort  wherein  I  do  not  often  make  my  ap- 
pearance :  sometimes  I  am  seen  thrusting  my  head  into  a  round  of 
politicians  at  Will's,  and  listening  with  great  attention  to  the  nai«> 
ratives  that  are  made  in  those  little  circular  audiences;  som»> 
times  I  smoke  a  pipe  at  Child's,!  and.  while  I  seem  attentive  to 
nothing  but  the  Postman,  overhear  the  conversation  of  every 

*  An  allusion  to  Mr-  John  G^reayes.  a  mathematician  and  antiquary,  whii^ 
after  visiting  Egypt,  published  a  book  entitled  **  Pyramidographia." 

f  His  coffee-house,  in  St   Paul's  Church-yard,   was  the  resort  of  tha 
clergy. 
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I  table  in  the  room.  I  appear  on  Sunday  nights  at  St.  James's 
r  coffee  house,  and  sometimes  join  the  little  committee  of  politics  in 
t  the  inner  room,  as  one  who  comes  there  to  hear  and  improve. 
My  face  is  likewise  very  well  known  at  the  Grecian,  the  Cocoa 
Tree,  and  in  the  theatres  both  of  Drury  Lane  and  the  Haymarket. 
I  have  been  taken  for  a  merchant  upon  the  exchange  ror  above 
these  ten  years,  and  sometimes  pass  for  a  Jew  in  the  assembly  of 
stock-jobbers  at  Jonathan's*  In  short,  wherever  I  see  a  cluster 
of  people,  I  always  mix  with  them,  though  I  never  open  my  lips 
but  in  my  own  club. 

Thus  I  live  in  the  world  rather  as  a  Spectator  of  mankind,  than 
as  one  of  the  species ;  by  which  means  I  have  made  myself  a 
speculative  statesman,  soldier,  merchant,  and  artisan,  without 
ever  meddling  with  any  practical  part  in  life.  I  am  very  well 
versed  in  the  theory  of  a  husband  or  a  father,  and  can  discern 
the  errors  in  the  economy,  business,  and  diversion  of  others, 
better  than  those  who  are  engaged  in  them ;  as  standers-by  dis- 
cover blots  which  are  apt  to  escape  those  who  are  in  the  game.  I 
never  espoused  any  party  with  violence,  and  am  resolved  to 
observe  an  exact  neutrality  between  the  Whigs  and  Tories,  unless  I 
shall  be  forced  to  declare  myself  by  the  hostilities  of  either  side. 
In  short,  I  have  acted  in  all  the  parts  of  my  life  as  a  looker-on, 
which  IS  the  character  I  intend  to  preserve  in  this  paper. 

I  have  given  the  reader  just  so  much  of  my  history  and  character, 
as  to  let  him  see  I  am  not  altogether  unqualified  for  the  business  I 
have  undertaken.  As  for  other  particulars  in  my  life  and  ad- 
ventures, I  shall  insert  them  in  following  papers,  as  I  shall  see 
occasion.  In  the  meantime,  when  I  consider  how  much  I  have 
seen,  read,  and  heard,  I  begin  to  blame  my  own  taciturnity;  and 
since  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  communicate  the 
fulness  of  my  heart  and  speech,  I  am  resolved  to  do  it  in  writing, 
and  to  print  myself  out,  if  possible,  before  I  die.  I  have  been 
often  told  by  my  friends,  that  it  is  a  pity  so  many  useful  dis- 
coveries which  I  have  made  should  be  in  the  possession  of  a  silent 
man.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  I  shall  publish  a  sheet  full  of 
thoughts  every  morning,  for  the  benefit  of  my  contemporaries ; 
and  if  I  can  any  way  contribute  to  the  diversion  or  improvement 
of  the  country  in  which  I  live,  I  shall  leave  it  when  I  am  sum- 
moned out  of  it,  with  the  secret  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  I 
have  not  lived  in  vain. 

There  are  three  very  material  points  which  I  have  not  spoken 
to  in  this  paper;  and  which,  for  several  important  reasons,  I  must 
keep  to  myself,  at  least  for  some  time ;  I  mean  an  account  of  my 
name,  my  age,  and  my  lodgings     I  must  confess,  I  would  gratifyr 

*  In  'Change  Alley. 
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my  reader  in  any  thing  tliat  is  reasonable ;  but  as  for  these  three 
particulars,  though  I  am  sensible  they  might  tend  very  much  to 
the  embellishment  of  my  paper,  I  cannot  yet  come  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  communicating  them  to  the  public.  They  would  indeed 
draw  me  out  of  that,  obscurity  which  I  have  enjoyed  for  many 
years,  and  expose  me  in  public  places  to  several  salutee  and 
civilities,  which  have  been  always  very  disagreeable  to  me ;  fiur 
the  greatest  pain  I  can  suffer,  is  the  being  talked  to,  and  being 
stared  at  It  is  for  this  reason,  likewise,  that  I  keep  my  complexion 
and  dress  as  very  great  secrets ;  though  it  is  not  impossible  but  I 
may  make  discoveries  of  both  in  the  progress  of  the  work  I  have 
undertaken. 

After  having  been  thus  particular  upon  myself,  I  shall  in  to- 
morrow's paper  give  an  account  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  oon- 
cemed  with  me  in  this  work ;  for,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  a 
plan  of  it  is  laid  and  concerted  (as  all  other  matters  of  im- 
portance are)  in  a  club.  However,  as  my  friends  have  engaged 
me  to  stand  in  the  front,  those  who  have  a  mind  to  correspond 
with  me  may  direct  their  letters  to  the  Spectator,  at  Mr.  Buckley's, 
in  Little  Britain :  for  I  must  further  acquaint  the  reader,  that 
though  our  club  meets  only  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  we  have 
appointed  a  committee  to  sit  every  night  for  the  inspection  of  all 
such  papers  as  may  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the  pubUo 
weal. 

ADDISON.*  C. 
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A  St  alii  sex 


Et  plures,  uno  conclamant  ore 

juv.  SAT.  viL  167. 

Six  more  at  least  join  their  consenting  voice. 

The  first  of  our  society  is  a  gentleman  of  Worcestershire,  of 
an  ancient  descent*  a  baronet,  his  name  Sir  Roger  de  CovERLEY.-f- 
His  great  grandfather  was  inventor  of  that  famous  country -dance 

*  Many  touches  in  the  character  of  the  Spectator  will  remind  the  reader 
of  Addison  himself.  In  general  society  he  was  quite  as  silent  as  this  imagi- 
nary philosopher. — ^M.) 

t  The  names  of  many  people  have  been  stated  as  those  of  characters 
whom  the  essayists  are  said  to  have  drawn  in  their  club.  But  there  is  no 
foundation  for  these  conjectural  statements.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and 
Will  Honeycomb  were  plainly  creations  by  Addison.     As  for  the  other  mem- 
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which  is  called  after  him.    All  who  know  that  shire  are  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  parts  and  merits  of  Sir  Kooeb.    He  is  a 
gentleman  that  is  ver^  singular  in  his  hehaviour|  hut  his  singu- 
larities proceed  &om  his  good  sense,  and  are  contradictions  to  the 
manners  of  the  world,  only  as  he  thinks  the  world  is  in  the  wrong. 
However,  this  humour  creates  him    no  enemies,  for  he  does 
nothing  with  sourness  or  ohstinacy ;  and  his  being  unconfined  to 
modes  and  forms,  makes  him  but  the  readier  and  more  capable  to 
please  and  oblige  all  who  know  him      When  he  is  in  town  he 
lives  in  Soho  Square  *    It  is  said,  he  keeps  himself  a  bachelor  by 
reason  he  was  crossed  in  love  by  a  perverse  beautiful  widowf  of 
the  next  county  to  him.     Before  this  disappointment  Sir  Eooeb 
was  what  you  call  a  fine  gentleman,  had  often  supped  with  my 
Lord  Rochester  and  Sir  George  Etheridge,  fought  a  duel  upon  his 
first  coming  to  town,  and  kicked  bully  Dawson];  in  a  public  coffee- 
house for  calling  him  youngster.    But  being  ill  used  by  the 
above-mentioned  widow,  he  was  very  serious  for  a  year  and  a 
half ;  and  though,  his  temper  being  naturally  jovial,  he  at  last 
got  over  it  he  grew  careless  of  himself,  and  never  dressed  after- 
wards.   He  continues  to  wear  a  coat  and  doublet  of  the  same  cut 
that  were  in  fashion  at  the  time  cf  his.  repulse,  which,  in  his 
merry  humour,  he  tells  us,  has  been  in  and  out  twelve  times  since 
he  first  wore  it.    Tis  said  Sir  B^geb  grew  humble  m  his  desires 
after  he  had  forgot  his  cruel  beauty,  insomuch,  that  it  is  reported 
he  has  frequently  offended  in  point  of  chastity  with  beggars  and 
gypsies :  but  this  is  looked  upon  by  his  friends  rather  as  matter  of 
raillery  than  truth.    He  is  now  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  cheerful, 
gay,  and  hearty;  keeps  a  good  house  both  in  town  and  countiy ;  a 
great  lover  of  mankind;  but  there  is  such  a  mirthful  cast  in  his 
behaviour,  that  he  is  rather  beloved  than  esteemed. 

bers  of  the  club.  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  would  stand  for  any  merchant,  the 
Templar  for  any  Templar,  the  soldier  for  any  soldier,  the  clergyman  for  any 
respectable  divine.  See  the  pre&ce  to  this  edition,  where  the  want  of  har- 
mony between  Addison  and  Steele's  ideas  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  is  pointed 
out.  It  may  be  also  observed  that,  with  the  exception  of  this  paper  (No  2), 
which  was  of  course  submitted  to  Addison,  these  two  essayists  never 
showed  their  papers  to  each  other  before  pubhcation.  Thus  many  incon- 
sistencies and  differences  of  opinion  may  be  accounted  for. — (M.) 

*  Then  the  most  fashionable  part  of  the  town. 

*f*  Dr.  Johnson  said,  it  appeared  to  him,  **  that  the  story  of  the  widow  was 
intended  to  have  something  superinduced  upon  it ;  but  the  superstructure 
did  not  come." — Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  ii.  p.  376,  3rd  edit 

t  A  noted  sharper,  swaggerer,  and  debauchee,  well  known  in  Blackfriars 
and  its  then  infiamous  purlieus ;  and  to  expose  whom,  it  has  been  said,  the 
character  of  Captain  Hackum,  in  Shadweli's  comedy  called  the  Squire  of 
Alsatia,  was  drawn. 
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His  tenants  grow  rich,  his  servants  look  satisfied,  all  the  young 
women  profess  lore  to  him,  and  the  young  men  are  glad  of  his 
company.  When  he  comes  into  a  house  he  calls  the  servants  bj 
their  names,  and  talks  all  the  way  upstairs  to  a  visit.  I  must  not 
omit,  that  Sir  Rooeb  is  a  justice  of  the  quorum ;  that  be  fills  ^be 
chair  at  a  quarter-session  with  great  abilities ;  and  three  months 
ago,  gained  universal  applause,  by  explaining  a  passage  in  the 
Game  Act. 

The  gentleman  next  in  esteem  and  authority  among  tts  is 
another  bachelor,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple ;  a  man 
of  great  probity,  wit,  and  understanding ;  but  he  has  chosen  his 
place  of  residence  rather  to  obey  the  direction  of  an  old  humour- 
some  father,  than  in  pursuit  of  his  own  inclinations.  He  was 
placed  there  to  study  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  is  the  most  learned 
of  any  of  the  house  in  those  of  the  stage.  Aristotle  and  Longi- 
nus  are  much  better  understood  by  him  than  Littleton  or  Co£e. 
The  father  sends  up  every  post  questions  relating  to  marriage 
articles,  leases,  and  tenures  in  the  neighbourhood;  all  which 
questions  he  agrees  with  an  attorney  to  answer  and  take  care  of  in 
the  lump.  He  is  studying  the  passions  themselves,  when  he 
should  be  inquiring  into  the  debates  among  men  which  arise  fix>m 
them.  He  Knows  the  argimient  of  each  of  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes  and  Tully,  but  not  one  case  in  the  reports  of  our 
own  courts.  No  one  ever  took  him  for  a  fool ;  but  none,  except 
his  intimate  Mends,  know  he  has  a  great  deal  of  wit.  This  turn 
makes  him  at  once  both  disinterested  and  agreeable.  As  few  of 
his  thoughts  are  drawn  from  business,  they  are  most  of  them  fit 
for  conversation.  His  taste  of  books  is  a  little  too  just  for  the 
age  he  lives  in ;  he  has  read  all,  but  approves  of  very  few.  His 
familiarity  with  the  customs,  manners,  actions,  and  writings  of 
the  ancients,  makes  him  a  very  delicate  observer  of  what  occurs 
to  him  in  the  present  world.  He  is  an  excellent  critic,  and  the 
time  of  the  play  is  his  hour  of  business ;  exactly  at  five  he  passes 
through  New  Inn,  crosses  through  Russell  Court,  and  takes  a  turn 
at  ^^' ill's  till  the  play  begins;  he  has  his  shoes  rubbed  and  his 
periwig  powdered  at  the  barber's  as  you  go  into  the  Rose.*  It  is 
for  the  good  of  the  audience  when  he  is  at  a  play,  for  the  actors 
have  an  ambition  to  please  him. 

The  person  of  next  consideration  is  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  a 
merchant  of  great  eminence  in  the  city  of  London :  a  person  of 
indefatigable  industry,  strong  reason,  and  greatexperience.  His 
notions  of  trade  are  noble  and  generous,  and  (as  every  rich  man 
has  usually  some  sly  way  of  jesting,  which  would  make  no  great 
figure  were  he  not  a  rich  man)  he  calls  the  sea  the  British  Com- 

*  On  the  outside  of  Temple  Bar. 
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mon.  He  Is  acquainted  with  commenie  in  all  its  parts,  and  will 
tell  you  that  it  is  a  stupid  and  barbarous  way  to  extend  dominion 
b^  arms ;  for  true  power  is  to  be  ^ot  by  arts  and  industry.  He 
will  often  argue,  that  if  this  part  of  our  trade  were  well  cultivated, 
we  should  gain  from  one  nation ;  and  if  another,  from  another, 
I  have  heard  him  prove,  that  diligence  makes  more  lasting  acquis!* 
tions  than  valour,  and  that  sloth  has  ruined  more  nations  than 
the  sword.  He  abounds  in  several  frugal  maxims,  amongst 
which  the  greatest  favourite  is,  '*  A  penny  saved  is  a  pennv  got." 
A  general  trader  of  good  sense  is  pleasanter  company  than  a 
general  scholar ;  and  Sir  Andrew  having  a  natural  unaffected 
eloquence,  the  perspicuity  of  his  discourse  gives  the  same  pleasure 
that  wit  would  in  another  man.  He  has  made  his  fortunes  him- 
self; and  says,  that  England  may  be  richer  than  other  kingdoms, 
by  as  plain  methods  as  he  himself  is  richer  than  other  men ; 
though  at  the  same  time  I  can  say  this  of  him,  that  there  is  not  a 
point  in  the  compass,  but  blows  home  a  ship  in  which  he  is  an 
owner. 

Next  to  Sir  Andrew  in  the  club-room  sits  Captain  Sentry,  a 
gentleman  of  ^at  courage,  good  understanding,  but  invincible 
modesty.  He  is  one  of  those  that  deserve  very  well,  but  are  very 
awkward  at  putting  their  talents  within  ttte  observation  of  such  as 
should  take  notice  of  them.  He  was  some  years  a  captain,  and 
behaved  himself  with  great  gallantry  in  several  engagements,  and 
at  several  sieges ;  but  having  a  small  estate  of  his  own,  and 
being  next  heir  to  Sir  Booer,  he  has  (juitted  a  way  of  life  in 
which  no  man  can  rise  suitably  to  his  merit,  who  is  not  something 
of  a  courtier,  as  well  as  a  soldier.  I  have  heard  him  often  lament, 
that  in  a  profession  where  merit  is  placed  in  so  conspicuous  a  view, 
impudence  should  get  the  better  of  modesty.  When  he  has 
talked  to  this  purpose,  I  never  heard  him  make  a  sour  expression, 
but  frankly  confess  that  he  left  the  world,  because  he  was  not  fit 
for  it  A  strict  honestv  and  an  even  regular  behaviour,  are  in 
themselves  obstacles  to  him  that  must  press  through  crowds,  who 
endeavour  at  the  same  end  with  himself,  the  favour  of  a  com- 
mander. He  will,  however,  in  his  way  of  talk,  excuse  generals, 
for  not  disposing  according  to  men's  desert,  or  inquiring  into  it ; 
for,  says  he,  that  great  man  who  has  a  mind  to  help  me,  has  as 
many  to  break  through  to  come  at  me,  as  I  have  to  come  at  him : 
therefore  he  will  conclude,  that  the  man  who  would  make  a 
figure,  especially  in  a  military  way,  must  get  over  all  false 
modestv,  and  assist  his  patron  against  the  importunity  of  other 
pretenders,  by  a  proper  assurance  in  his  own  vindication.  He 
says  it  is  a  civil  cowardice  to  be  backward  in  asserting  what  you 
ought  to  expect,  as  it  is  a  military  fear  to  be  slow  in  attacking 
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when  it  is  your  duty.  With  this  candour  does  the  gentleman 
speak  of  himself  and  others.  The  same  frankness  runs  through 
all  his  conversation.  The  military  part  of  his  life  has  furnished 
him  with  many  adventures,  in  the  relation  of  which  he  is  toit 
agreeahle  to  the  company ;  for  he  is  never  overhearing,  though 
accustomed  to  command  men  in  the  utmost  degree  helow  him ; 
nor  ever  too  ohsequious,  from  an  hahit  of  obeying  men  highly 
above  him. 

But  that  our  society  may  not  appear  a  set  of  humourists,  un- 
acquainted with  the  gallantries  and  pleasures  of  the  age,  we  hftve 
among  us  the  gallant  Will  Honeycomb,  a  gentleman  who,  ac- 
cording to  his  years,  should  be  in  the  decline  of  his  life ;  but 
having  ever  been  very  careful  of  his  person,  and  always  had  a 
very  easy  fortune,  time  has  made  but  very  little  impression,  either 
by  wrinkles  on  his  forehead,  or  traces  in  his  brain.  His  person  is 
well  turned,  and  of  a  good  height  He  is  very  ready  at  that  sort 
of  discourse  with  which  men  usually  entertain  women.  He  has 
all  his  life  dressed  very  well,  and  remembers  habits  as  others  do 
men.  He  can  smile  when  one  speaks  to  him,  and  laughs  easily. 
He  knows  the  history  of  every  mode,  and  can  inform  you  from 
which  of  the  French  king's  wenches,  our  wives  and  daughters 
had  this  manner  of  curMng  their  hair,  that  way  of  placing  their 
hoods ;  whose  frailty  was  covered  by  such  a  sort  of  petticoat,  and 
whose  vanity  to  show  her  foot  made  that  part  of  the  dress  so  short 
in  such  a  year.  In  a  word,  all  his  conversation  and  knowledge 
has  'been  in  the  female  world.  As  other  men  of  his  age  will  take 
notice  to  you  what  such  a  minister  said  upon  such  and  such  an 
occasion,  he  will  tell  you  when  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  danced  at 
court,  such  a  woman  was  then  smitten,  another  was  taken  with 
him  at  the  head  of  his  troops  in  the  park.  In  all  these  important 
relations,  he  has  ever  about  the  same  time  received  a  kind  glance, 
or  a  blow  of  a  fan,  from  some  celebrated  beauty,  mother  of  the 
present  Lord  Such-Srone.  If  you  speak  of  a  young  commoner 
that  said  a  lively  thing  in  the  house,  he  starts  up, ''  He  has  good 
blood  in  his  veins,  Tom  Mirabel  begot  him,  the  rogue  cheated  me 
in  that  affair,  that  young  fellow's  mother  used  me  more  like  a  dog 
than  any  woman  I  ever  made  advances  to."  This  way  of  talking 
of  his,  very  much  enlivens  the  conversation  among  us  of  a  more 
sedate  turn ;  and  I  find  there  is  not  one  of  the  company,  but  my- 
self, who  rarely  speak  at  all,  but  speaks  of  him  as  of  that  sort  of 
man,  who  is  usually  called  a  well  bred  fine  gentleman.  To  con- 
clude his  character,  where  women  are  not  concerned,  he  is  an 
honest  worthy  man. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  I  am  to  account  him,  whom  I  am  next  to 
speak  of,  as  one  of  our  company ;  for  he  visits  us  but  seldom,  but 
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when  he  does,  it  adds  to  eyeiy  man  else  a  new  enjoyment  of  him- 
self. He  is  a  clergyman,  a  very  philosophic  man,  of  general 
learning,  great  sanctity  of  life,  and  tne  most  exact  good  breeding. 
He  has  the  misfortime  to  be  of  a  very  weak  constitution,  and  con- 
sequently caanot  accept  of  such  cares  and  business  as  preferments 
in  his  function  would  oblige  him  to;  he  is  therefore  among 
divines,  what  a  chamber-counsellor  is  among  lawyers.  The 
probity  of  his  mind,  and  the  integrity  of  his  life,  create  him  fol- 
lower, as  bemg  eloquent  or  loud  advances  others.  He  seldom 
introduces  the  subject  he  speaks  upon ;  but  we  are  so  far  gone  in 
years,  that  he  observes  when  he  is  among  us,  an  earnestness  to 
have  him  fall  on  some  divine  topic,  which  he  always  treats  with 
much  authority,  as  one  who  has  no  interests  in  this  world,  as  one 
who  is  hastening  to  the  object  of  all  his  wishes,  and  conceives 
hope  from  his  decays  and  infirmities.  These  are  my  ordinary 
oompanions. 

STEELE.*  B. 
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Quoi  quisqne  fere  studio  derinctas  adhseret, 

Aat  quibaa  in  rebus  multum  sumus  ante  morati, 
Atque  in  qua  ratione  fait  contenta  magis  mens^ 
In  somnis  eadem  plerumque  videmur  obire. 

LVOB.  1.  iv.  959 

What  studies  please,  what  most  delight, 


And  fill  men's  thoughts,  they  dream  them  o'er  at  night. 

OBEBCH. 

In  one  of  my  late  rambles,  or  rather  speculations,  I  looked  into  the 
great  hall  where  the  bank  is  kept,  and  was  not .  a  little  pleased  to 
see  the  directors,  secretaries,  and  cle?ks,  with  all  the  other  members 
of  that  wealthy  corporation,  ranged  in  their  several  stations,  accord- 
ing to  the  parts  they  act  in  that  just  and  regular  economy.  This 
revived  in  my  memory  the  many  discourses  which  I  had  both  read 
and  heard,  concerning  the  decay  of  public  credit,  with  the  methods 

*  His  papers  in  the  Spectator  are  signed  either  with  an  B,  an  L,  or  a  T ; 
which  distinctions  have  been  thus  interpreted — B  (the  initial  of  his  Christian 
name)  is  thought  to  mark  the  paper  as  of  his  own  writing ;  L,  perhaps, 
composed  from  bints  dropt  into  the  letter-box;  and  T,  his  editorial  mark, 
signilying  transcribed  from  anonymous  communications. 
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of  restoring  it,  and  which  in  my  opinion,  have  always  heen  de- 
fective,  because  they  have  alwavs  been  made  with  an  eye  to  sepa- 
rate interests  and  party  principles. 

The  thoughts  of  the  day  gave  my  mind  employment  for  the  whole 
night,  so  that  I  fell  insensibly  into  a  kmd  of  methodical  dream, 
which  disposed  all  my  contemplations  into  a  vision  or  allegory,  or 
what  else  the  reader  shall  please  to  call  it. 

Methought  I  returned  to  the  great  hull,  where  I  had  been  the 
morning  before,  but  to  my  surprise,  instead  of  the  company  that  I 
left  there,  I  saw,  towards  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  a  beautiful 
virgin  seated  on  a  throne  of  gold.  Her  name  (as  they  told  me)  was 
Public  Credit.    The  walls,  mstead  of  being  adorned  with  pictures 
and  maps,  were  hung  with  many  acts  of  parliament  written  in 
golden  letters.   At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  was  the  magna  charta, 
with  the  act  of  uniformity  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  act  of  tolera- 
tion on  the  left.    At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  was  the  act  of  set- 
tlement, which  was  placed  full  in  the  eye  of  the  virgin  that  sat 
upon  the  throne.    Both  the  sides  of  the  hall  were  covered  with 
such  acts  of  parliament  as  had  been  made  for  the  establishment  of 
public  funds.    The  lady  seemed  to  set  an  unspeakable  value  upon 
these  several  pieces  of  furniture,  insomuch  that  she  often  refreshed 
her  eye  with  them,  and  often  smiled  with  a  secret  pleasure  as  she 
looked  upon  them ;  but  at  the  same  time,  showed  a  very  particular 
uneasiness  if  she  saw  anything  approaching  that  might  hurt  them. 
She  appeared  indeed  infinitely  timorous  in  all  her  behaviour ;  and 
whether  it  was  from  the  delicacy  of  her  constitution,  or  that  she 
was  troubled  with  the  vapours,  as  I  was  afterwards  told  by  one, 
who  I  found  was  none  of  her  well-wishers,  she  changed  colour,  and 
startled  at  everything  she  heard.  She  was  likewise  (as  I  afterwards 
found)  a  greater  valetudinarian  than  any  I  had  ever  met  with,  even 
in  her  own  sex,  and  subject  to  such  momentary  consumptions,  that, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  she  would  fall  away  from  the  most 
florid  complexion,  and  most  healthful  state  of  body,  and  wither 
into  a  skeleton.    Her  recoveries  were  often  as  sudden  as  her  decays, 
insomuch  that  she  would  revite  in  a  moment  out  of  a  wasting  dis- 
temper, into  a  habit  of  the  highest  health  and  vigour. 

I  had  very  soon  an  opportunity  of  observing  these  quick  turns 
and  changes  in  her  constitution.  There  sat  at  her  feet  a  couple  of 
secretaries,  who  received  every  hour  letters  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  which  the  one  or  the  other  of  them  was  perpetually  reading 
to  her ;  and  according  to  the  news  she  heard,  to  which  she  was  ex- 
ceedingly attentive,  she  changed  colour,  and  discovered  many 
symptoms  of  health  oi  sickness. 

Behind  the  throne  was  a  prodigious  heap  of  bags  of  money, 
which  were  piled  upon  one  another  so  high  that  they  touched  the 
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ceiling.  The  floor  on  her  right  hand,  and  on  her  left,  was  covered 
with  vast  sums  of  gold  that  rose  up  in  pyramids  on  either  side  of 
icr.  But  this  I  did  not  so  much  wonder  at,  when  I  heard,  upon 
inquiry,  that  she  had  the  s&me  virtue  in  her  touch,  which  the  poets 
tell  us  a  Lydian  king  was  formerly  possessed  of;  and  that  she 
could  convert  whatever  she  pleased  into  that  precious  metal. 

After  a  little  dizziness,  and  confused  hurry  of  thought,  which  a 
man  often  meets  with  in  a  dream,  methoughtthe  hall  was  alarmed, 
the  doors  flew  open,  and  there  entered  half  a  dozen  of  the  most 
hideous  phantoms  that  I  had  ever  seen  (even  in  a  dream)  before 
that  time.  They  came  in,  two  by  two,  though  matched  in  the  most 
dissociable  manner,  and  mingled  together  m  a  kind  of  dance.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  describe  their  habits  and  persons ;  for  which 
reason  I  shall  only  inform  my  readers,  that  the  first  couple  were 
Tyranny  and  Anarchy,  the  second  were  Bigotry  and  Atheism,  the 
third  the  Genius  of  a  commonwealth,  and  a  yoimg  man  of  about 
twenty  years  of  age,*  whose  name  I  could  not  learn.  He  had  a 
sword  in  his  right  hand,  which  in  the  dance  he  often  brandished  at 
the  act  of  settlement ;  and  a  citizen,  who  stood  by  me,  whispered 
in  my  ear,  that  he  saw  a  sponge  in  his  left  hand.  The  dance  of  so 
many  jarring  natures  put  me  in  mind  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  earth, 
in  the  "  Eehearsal,"  that  danced  together  for  no  other  end  but  to 
eclipse  one  another. 

The  reader  will  easily  suppos^  by  what  has  been  before  said, 
that  the  lady  on  the  throne  would  nave  been  almost  frighted  to 
distraction,  had  she  seen  but  any  one  of  these  spectres ;  what  then 
must  have  been  her  condition  when  she  saw  them  all  in  a  body  ? 
She  fainted  and  died  away  at  the  sight 


tt 


Et  neque  jam  color  est  misto  candore  nibori ; 
Nee  vigor,  et  vires,  et  quse  mode  visa  placebant; 

Nee  corpus  remanet " 

OVID  MET.  iii.  491. 

" Her  spirits  &int, 

Her  blooming  cheeks  assume  a  pallid  taint. 
And  scarce  her  form  remains.*' 

There  was  as  great  a  change  in  the  hill  of  money-bags,  and  the 
heaps  of  money,  the  former  shrinking  and  falling  into  so  many 
empty  bags,  that  I  now  found  not  above  a  tenth  part  of  them  had 
been  filled  with  money. 

The  rest  that  took  up  the  same  space  and  made  the  same  figure, 
as  the  bags  that  were  ready  filled  with  money,  had  been  blown  up 
with  air,  and  called  into  my  memory  the  bags  full  of  wind,  which 
Homer  tells  us  his  hero  received  as  a  present  from  iEolus.     The 

*  James  Stuart,  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales. 
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great  heaps  of  gold  on  either  side  the  throne,  appeared  to  be  only 
heaps  of  paper,  or  little  piles  of  notched  sticks,  bound  up  together 
in  bundles,  like  Bach  faggots. 

Whilst  I  was  lamenting  this  sudden  desolation  that  had  been 
made  before  me.  the  whole  scene  vanished.  In  the  room  of  the 
frightful  spectres,  there  now  entered  a  second  dance  of  apparitions 
very  agreeably  matched  together,  and  made  up  of  very  amiable 
phantoms.  The  first  pair  was  Liberty  with  Monarchy  at  her  right 
hand.  The  second  was  Moderation  leading  in  Religion ;  and  the 
third  a  person  whom  I  had  never  seen  *  with  the  genius  of  Great 
Britain.  At  their  first  entrance  the  lady  revived,  the  bags  swelled 
to  their  former  bulk,  the  pile  of  faggots  and  heaps  of  paper  changed 
into  pyramids  of  guineas ,  and  for  my  own  part  I  was  so  trans- 
ported with  joy,  that  I  awaked,  though  I  must  confess,  I  would  fain 
nave  fallen  asleep  again  to  have  closed*  my  vision,  if  I  could  have 
done  it 

ADDISON.f  G. 
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Egregii  mortakm  altiqne  silenti  ? 

HOR.  2.  SAT.  vi.  58. 

One  of  uncommon  silence  and  reserve. 

An  author,  when  he  first  appears  in  the  world,  is  very  apt  to  be- 
lieve it  has  nothing  to  think  of  but  his  performances.  With  a 
good  share  of  this  vanity  in  my  heart,  I  made  it  my  business  these 
three  days  to  listen  after  my  own  fame ;  and,  as  I  have  sometimes 
met  with  circumstances  which  did  not  displease  me,  I  have  been 
encountered  by  others,  which  gave  me  much  mortification.  It  is 
incredible  to  think  how  empty  I  have  in  this  time  observed  some 
part  of  the  species  to  be,  what  mere  blanks  they  are  when  they 
first  come  abroad  in  the  morning,  how  utterly  they  are  at  a  stand, 
imtil  they  are  set  a-going  by  some  paragraph  in  a  newspaper. 

Such  persons  are  very  acceptable  to  a  young  author,  for  they  de- 

•  The  Elector  of  Hanover,  afterwards  King  Gfeorge  I. 

f  The  Spectator  was  commenced  with  the  understanding  that  the  serial 
should  be  kept  free  from  party  politics.  Yet  the  tone  of  these  essays  is 
Whiggish  throughout.  This  paper,  for  instance,  could  have  been  written 
only  by  a  Whig.  The  Spectator  here  shows  himself  a  friend  to  the  monied 
interest,  while  the  Ministry  at  that  time  was  meditating  a  blow  at  the  Bank 
and  the  East  India  Company. — (M.) 
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sire  no  more  in  anything  but  to  be  new,  to  be  a^eeable.  If  I 
found  consolation  among  suoh,  I  was  as  much  disquieted  by  the 
incapacity  of  others.  These  are  mortals  who  have  a  certain 
curiosity  without  power  of  reflection,  and  perused  my  papers  like 
spectators  rather  than  readers.  But  there  is  so  little  pleasure  in 
inquiries  that  so  nearly  concern  ourselves  (it  being  the  worst  way 
in  the  world  to  fame,  to  be  too  anxious  about  it),  that  upon  the 
whole  I  resolve  for  the  future,to  go  on  in  m^  ordinary  way ;  and 
without  too  much  fear  or  hope  about  the  busmess  of  reputation,  to 
be  very  careful  of  the  design  of  my  actions,  but  very  negligent  of 
the  consequences  of  them. 

It  is  an  endless  and  a  frivolous  pursuit  to  act  by  any  other  rule, 
than  the  care  of  satisfying  our  own  minds  in  what  we  do.  One 
would  think  a  silent  man,  who  concerned  himself  with  no  one 
breathing,  should  be  very  liable  to  misinterpretations ;  and  yet  I 
remember  I  was  once  taken  up  for  a  Jesuit,  for  no  other  reason  but 
my  profound  taciturnity.  It  is  from  this  misfortune,  that  to  be  out 
of  harm's  way,  I  have  ever  since  aiBfected  crowds.  He  who  comes 
into  assemblies  only  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  and  not  to  make  a 
figure,  enjoys  the  pleasures  of  retirement  in  a  more  exquisite  de- 
gree, than  he  possiblv  could  in  his  closet;  the  lover,  the  ambitious, 
and  the  miser,  are  followed  thither  by  a  worse  crowd  than  any  they 
can  withdi'aw  from.  To  be  exempt  from  the  passions  with  which 
others  are  tormented,  is  the  only  pleasing  solitude.  I  can  very 
iustly  say  with  the  ancient  sage,  "  I  am  never  less  alone  than  when 

As  I  am  insignificant  to  the  company  in  public  places,  and  as  it 
is  visible  I  do  not  come  thither  as  most  do,  to  show  myself,  I  Ra- 
tify the  vanity  of  all  who  pretend  to  make  an  appearance,  and  often 
have  as  kind  looks  from  well-dressed  gentlemen  and  ladies,  as  a 
poet  would  bestow  ur>on  one  of  his  audience.  There  are  so  many 
gratificatiojis  attend  »his  public  sort  of  obscurity,  that  some  little 
distastes  I  daily  receive  have  lost  their  anguish ;  and  I  did  the 
other  day,  without  the  least  displeasure,  overhear  one  say  of  me, 
that  strange  fellow ;  and  another  answer,  /  have  known  the  feUoios 
face  these  twelve  years,  and  so  must  you ;  hut  I  believe  you  wre 
the  first  ever  asked  who  he  was.  There  are,  I  must  confess,  many 
to  whom  my  person  is  as  well  known  as  that  of  their  nearest 
relations,  who  give  themselves  no  further  trouble  about  calling  me 
by  my  name  or  quality,  but  speak  of  me  very  currently  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  Mr.  Whai-dye-caUrhim, 

To  make  up  for  these  trivial  disadvantages,  I  have  the  high 
satisfaction  of  beholding  all  nature  with  an  unprejudiced  eye;  and 
having  nothing  to  do  with  men's  passions  or  interests,  I  can,  with 
the  greater  sagacity,  consider  their  talents,  manners,  failings,  and 
merits. 
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It  is  remarkable,  that  those  who  want  any  one  sense,  possess  the 
others  with  greater  force  and  vivacity.  Thus  my  want  of,  or  rather 
resignation  of  speech,  gives  me  all  the  advantages  of  a  dumb  man. 
I  have,  methinks,  a  more  than  ordinary  penetration  in  seeing ; 
and  flatter  myself  that  I  have  looked  into  the  highest  and  lowest 
of  mankind ;  and  make  shrewd  guesses,  without  being  admitted 
to  their  conversation,  at  the  inmost  thoughts  and  reflections  of  all 
whom  I  behold.  It  is  from  hence  that  good  or  ill  fortune  has  no 
manner  of  force  towards  aflecting  my  judgment.  I  see  men  flou- 
rishing in  courts,  and  languishing  in  jails,  without  being  preju- 
diced from  their  circumstances,  to  their  favour  or  disadvantage ; 
but  from  their  inward  manner  of  bearing  their  condition,  often 
pity  the  prosperous,  and  admire  the  unhappy. 

Those  who  converse  with  the  dumb,  know  from  the  turn  of  their 
eyes,  and  the  changes  of  their  countenance,  their  sentiments  of  the 
objects  before  them.  I  have  indulged  my  silence  to  such  an  ex- 
travagance, that  the  few  who  are  intimate  with  me,  answer  my 
smiles  with  concurrent  sentences,  and  argue  to  the  very  point  1 
shaked  my  head  at,  without  my  speaking.  Will  Honeycomb  was 
very  entertaining  the  other  night  at  a  play,  to  a  gentleman  who  sat 
on  his  right  hand,  while  I  was  at  his  left.  The  gentleman  believed 
Will  was  talking  to  himself,  when  upon  my  looking  with  great  ap- 
probation at  a  young  thing  in  a  box  before  us,  he  said,  "  I  am 
quite  of  another  opinion.  She  has,  I  will  allow,  a  very  pleasing 
aspect,  but,  methinks,  that  simplicity  in  her  countenance  is  rather 
childish  than  innocent."  When  I  observed  her  a  second  time,  he 
said,  "  I  grant  her  dress  is  very  becoming,  but  perhaps  the  merit  of 
choice  is  owing  to  her  mother ;  for  though,"  continued  he,  "  I  allow 
a  beauty  to  be  as  much  commended  for  the  elegance  of  her  dress 
as  a  wit  for  that  of  his  language ;  yet  if  she  has  stolen  the  colour  of 
her  ribbands  from  another,  or  had  advice  about  her  trimmings,  I 
shall  not  allow  her  the  praise  of  dress,  any  more  than  I  would  call 
a  plagiary  an  author."  When  I  threw  my  eye  towards  the  next 
woman  to  her,  Will  spoke  what  I  looked,  according  to  his  romantic 
imamnation,  in  the  following  manner. — 

"Behold,  you  who  dare,  that  charming  virgin;  behold  the 
beauty  of  her  person  chastised  by  the  innocence  of  her  thoughts. 
Chastity,  good  nature,  and  afiability,  are  the  graces  that  play  in 
her  countenance ;  she  knows  she  is  handsome,  but  she  knows  she 
is  good  Conscious  beauty  adorned  with  conscious  virtue !  What 
a  spirit  is  there  in  those  eyes!  What  a  bloom  in  that  per- 
son !  How  is  the  whole  woman  expressed  in  her  appearance ! 
Her  air  has  the  beauty  of  motion,  and  her  look  the  force  of  lan- 
guage " 

It  was  prudence  to  turn  away  my  eyes  from  this  object,  and 
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therefore  I  turned  them  to  the  thoughtless  creatures  who  make  up 
the  lump  of  that  sex,  and  move  a  knowing  eye  no  more  than  the 

Sortraiture  of  insignificant  people  by  ordinary  painters,  which  are 
ut  pictures  of  pictures. 

Thus  the  working  of  my  own  mind  is  the  general  entertainment 
of  my  life ;  I  never  enter  into  the  commerce  of  discourse  with  any 
but  my  particular  friends,  and  not  in  public  even  with  them.  Such 
an  habit  has  perhaps  raised  in  me  uncommon  reflections ;  but  this 
effect  I  cemnot  communicate  but  by  my  writings.  As  my  pleasures 
are  almost  wholly  confined  to  those  of  the  sight,  I  take  it  for  a 
peculiar  happiness  that  I  have  always  had  an  easy  and  familiar 
admittance  to  the' fair  sex.    If  I  never  praised  or  flattered,  I  never 
belied  or  contradicted  them.  As  these  compose  half  the  world,  and 
are,  by  the  just  complaisance  and  gallantry  of  our  nation,  the  more 
powerful  part  of  our  people,  I  shall  dedicate  a  considerable  share 
of  these  my  speculations  to  their  service,  and  shall  lead  the  young 
through  all  the  becoming  duties  of  virginity,  marriage,  and  widow- 
hood.    When  it  is  a  woman's  day,  in  my  works,  I  shall  endeavour 
at  a  style  and  air  suitable  to  their  understanding.    When  I  say 
this,  I  must  be  understood  to  mean,  that  I  shall  not  lower  but  exalt 
the  subjects  I  treat  upon.    Discourse  for  their  entertainment,  is 
not  to  be  debased,  but  refined.    A  man  may  appear  learned  with- 
out talking  sentences,  as  in  his  ordinary  gesture  he  discovers  he 
can  dance,  though  he  does  not  cut  capers.  In  a  word,  I  shall  take 
it  for  the  greatest  glory  of  my  work,  if  among  reasonable  women 
this  paper  may  furnish  tea-table  talk.    In  order  to  it,  I  shall  treat 
on  matters  which  relate  to  females,  as  they  are  concerned  to  ap- 
proach or  fly  from  the  other  sex,  or  as  they  are  tied  to  them  by 
blood,  interest,  or  affection.    Upon  this  occasion  I  think  it  but 
reasonable  to  declare,  that  whatever  skill  I  may  have  in  specula- 
tion, I  shall  never  betray  what  the  eyes  of  lovers  say  to  each  other 
in  my  presence.    At  the  same  time  I  shall  nq^  think  myself  obliged 
by  this  promise,  to  conceal  any  false  protestations  which  I  observe 
made  by  glances  in  public  assemblies;  but  endeavour  to  make 
both  sexes  appear  in  their  conduct  what  they  are  in  their  hearts. 
By  this  means,  love,  during  the  time  of  my  speculations,  shall  be 
carried  on  with  the  same  sincerity  as  any  other  affair  of  less  consi- 
deration.   As  this  is  the  greatest  concern,  men  shall  be  from 
henceforth  liable  to  the  greatest  reproach  for  misbehaviour  in  it. 
Falsehood  in  love  shall  hereafter  bear  a  blacker  aspect  than  infi- 
delity in  friendship,  or  villainy  in  business.    For  this  great  and 
good  end,  all  breaches  against  that  noble  passion,  the  cement  of 
society,  shall  be  severely  examined.    But  this  and  all  other  mat- 
ters, loosely  hinted  at  now,  and  in  my  former  papers,  shall  have 
their  proper   place  in  my  following  discourses.     The   present 
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writing  is  only  to  admonish  the  world,  that  they  shall  not  find  me 
an  idle,  but  a  busy  Spectator. 

STEELE.  B» 
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Spectatnm  admissi  riBiim  teneatis  1  , 

BOR.  A&S.  POEI.  YIOL  fi. 

Admitted  to  the  sight,  would  you  not  laugh? 

An  opera  may  be  allowed  to  be  extravagantly  lavish  in  its  deco- 
rations, as  its  only  design  is  to  gratify  the  senses,  and  keep  up  an 
indolent  attention  in  the  audience.  Common  sense,  however,  requires 
that  there  should  be  nothing  in  the  scenes  and  maobines  which 
may  appear  childish  and  absurd.  How  would  th&  wits  of  Eang 
Charles's  time  have  laughed  to  see  Nicolini  exposed  to  a  tempest  in 
robes  of  ermine,  and  sailing  in  an  open  boat  upon  a  sea  of  paste- 
board? What  a  field  of  raillery  would  they  have  been  led  into, 
had  they  been  entertained  with  painted  dragons  spittingf  wild-fire, 
enchanted  chariots  drawn  by  Flanders  mares,  and  real  cascades  in 
artificial  landscapes?  A  little  skill  in  criticism  would  inform  us, 
that  shadows  and  realities  ought  not  to  be  mixed  together  in  the 
same  piece;  and  that  the  scenes  which  are  designed  as  the  repre- 
sentations of  nature  should  be  filled  with  resemblances,  and  not 
with  the  things  themselves.  If  one  would  represent  a  wide  cham- 
paign country  filled  with  herds  and  flocks,  it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  draw  the  country  only  upon  the  scenes,  and  to  crowd  several 
parts  of  the  stage  with  sheep  and  oxen.  This  is  joining  together 
inconsistencies,  and  making  the  decoration  partly  real,  and  partly 
imaginary.  I  would  recommend  what  I  have  here  said  to  the 
directors,  as  well  as  the  admirers,  of  our  modem  opera. 

As  I  was  walking  in  the  streets  about  a  fortnight  ago,  I  saw  an 
ordinary  fellow  carrying  a  cage  full  of  littile  birds  upon  his  shoul- 
der ;  and  as  I  was  wondering  with  myself  what  use  he  would  put 
them  to,  he  was  met  very  luckily  by  an  acquaintance,  who  had  the 
same  curiosity.  Upon  his  asking  him  what  he  had  upon  his 
shoulder,  he  told  him  that  he  had  been  buying  sparrows  for  the 
opera.  Sparrows  for  the  opera,  says  his  friend,  licking  his  lips, 
what !  are  they  to  be  roasted?  No,  no,  says  the  other,  they  are  to 
enter  towards  the  end  of  the  first  act,  and  to  fly  about  the  sta£[e. 

This  strange  dialogue  awakened  my  curiousity  so  far,  that  1  im- 
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mediately  bought  the  opera,  by  which  means  I  perceived  the  spar* 
TOWS  were  to  act  the  part  of  singiDg-birds  in  a  delJ^htful  grove; 
though,  upon  a  nearer  inquiry,  [  foimd  the  sparrows  put  the  same 
trick  upon  the  audience,  that  Sir  Martin  Mar-all  *  practised  upon 
his  mistress;  for  though  they  flew  in  sight,  the  music  proceeded 
from  a  concert  of  flageolets  and  bird-calls,  which  were  planted  be- 
hind the  scenes.  At  the  same  time  I  made  this  discovery,  I  found, 
by  the  discourse  of  the  actors,  that  there  were  ^at  designs  on  foot 
for  the  improvement  of  the  opera ;  that  it  had  been  proposed  to 
break  down  a  part  of  the  wall,  and  to  surprise  the  audience  with  a 
party  of  an  hundred  horse,  and  that  there  was  actually  a  project  of 
oringing  the  New  River  into  the  house,  to  be  employed  in  jetteaus 
and  water-works.  This  project,  as  I  have  smce  heara,  is  post^joned 
till  the  summer  season ;  when  it  is  thought  that  the  coolness  which 
proceeds  from  fountains  and  cascades  will  be  more  acceptable  and 
refreshing  to  people  of  quality.  In  the  meantime,  to  find  out  a 
more  agreeable  entertainment  for  the  winter  season,  the  opera  of 
Binaldo  is  filled  with  thunder  and  lightning,  illuminations  and  fire- 
works ;  which  the  audience  may  look  upon  without  catching  cold, 
and  indeed  without  much  danger  of  being  burnt;  for  there  are 
several  engines  filled  with  water,  and  ready  to  play  at  a  minute's 
warning,  in  case  any  such  accident  should  happen.f  However,  as 
I  have  a  very  great  friendship  for  the  owner  of  this  theatre,  I  hope 
that  he  has  been  wise  enough  to  insure  his  house  before  he  would 
let  this  opera  be  acted  in  it. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  those  scenes  should  be  very  surprising, 
which  were  contrived  by  two  poets  of  difierent  nations,  and  raised 
by  two  magicians  of  different  sexes.  Armida  (as  we  are  told  in 
the  argument),  was  an  Amazonian  enchantress,  and  poor  Signior 
Oassani  (as  we  learn  from  the  persons  represented),  a  Christian 
conjuror  (Mago  Christiano),  I  must  confess  I  am  very  much  puz- 
zled to  find  how  an  Amazon  should  be  versed  in  the  black  art,  or 
how  a  good  Christian,  for  such  is  the  nart  of  the  magician,  should 
deal  with  the  devil. 

To  consider  the  poet  after  the  con^  i^ors,  I  shall  give  you  a  taste 
of  the  Italian  from  the  first  lines  of  his  preface;  "Eccotit  benigno 
lettore,  un  parto  di  poeJie  sere,  che  se  ben  nato  di  notte,  rum  e  pero 
aborto  di  tenebre,  md  si  fard  conoscere  figlio  d^ Apollo  con  qualehe 
raggio  di  Pamasso"    "  Behold,  gentle  reader,  the  birth  of  a  few 

*  In  Dryden's  comedy  of  that  name. 

f  An  alann  of  fire  having  occasioned  great  confosion  in  the  playhoaie,  a 
manager  came  forward,  and  begged  the  audience  to  be  composed,  for  he  had 
the  pleasure  to  assure  them  ih&t  there  was  water  enough  a-top  to  drown 
them  all*. 

VOL.  I.  C 
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evenings,  which,  though  it  be  the  oflfepring  of  the  night,  is  not  the 
abortive  of  darkness,  but  will  make  itself  known  to  be  the  son  of 
Apollo,  with  a  certain  ray  of  Parnassus."  He  afterwards  proceeds 
to  call  Mynheer  Handel  the  Orpheus  of  our  age,  and  to  acquaint 
us,  in  the  same  sublimity  of  style,  that  he  composed  this  opera  in 
a  fortnight.  Such  are  the  wits  to  whose  tastes  we  so  ambitiously 
conform  ourselves.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the  finest  writers  among  the 
modem  Italians  express  themselves  in  such  a  florid  form  of  words, 
and  such  tedious  circumlocutions,  as  are  used  by  none  but  pedants 
in  our  own  country ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  fill  their  writings  \nth 
BUch  poor  imaginations  8uid  conceits,  as  our  youths  are  ashamed  of, 
before  they  have  been  two  years  at  the  university.  Some  may  be 
apt  to  think  that  it  is  the  difference  of  genius  which  produces  this 
difference  in  the  works  of  the  two  nations;  but  to  show  that  there 
is  nothing  in  this,  if  we  look  into  the  writings  of  the  old  Italians, 
Such  as  Cicero  and  Virgil,  we  shall  find  that  the  English  writerB, 
in  their  way  of  thinking  and  expressing  themselves,  resemble  those 
authors  much  more  than  the  modem  Italians  pretend  to  do.  And 
as  for  the  poet  himself  from  whom  the  dreams  of  this  opera*  are 
taken,  I  must  entirely  agree  with  Monsieur  Boileau,  that  one  verse 
in  Virgil  is  worth  all  the  clinquant  or  tinsel  of  Tasso. 

But  to  return  to  the  sparrows :  there  have  been  so  many  flights 
of  them  let  loose  in  this  opera,  that  it  is  feared  the  house  will  never 
get  rid  of  them ;  and  that  in  other  plays  they  may  make  their  en- 
trance in  very  wrong  and  improper  scenes,  so  as  to  be  seen  flying 
in  a  lady*s  bed-chamber,  or  perching  upon  a  king's  throne ;  besides 
the  inconveniences  which  the  heads  of  the  audience  may  some- 
times suffer  from  them.  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  there  was 
once  a  design  of  casting  into  an  opera  the  story  of  Whittington 
and  his  Cat,f  and  that  in  order  to  it,  there  had  oeen  got  together 
a  great  quantity  of  mice ;  but  Mr.  Bich,  the  proprietor  of  the  play- 
house, very  pruaently  considered  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
cat  to  kill  them  all,  and  that  consequently  the  princes  of  the  stage 
might  be  as  much  infested  with  mice,  as  the  prince  of  the  island 
Uras  before  the  cat's  arrival  upon  it;  for  which  reason  he  would  not 
permit  it  to  be  acted  in  his  house.  And  indeed  I  cannot  blame 
hiTT) ;  for,  as  he  said  very  well  upon  that  occasion,  I  do  not  hear 
that  any  of  the  performers  in  our  opera  pretend  to  equal  the 
famous  pied  piper,J  who  made  all  the  mice  of  a  great  town  in  Ger- 

*  Einaldo,  an  opera,  by  Aaron  HilL 

+  See  No.  14;  and  Tat  No.  78. 

:j;  The  records  of  Hamelen,  an  ancient  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Weser, 

f'lve  an  account  of  a  strange  accident  which  befel  them,  on  the  26th  of  June, 
284  :— 
*'  Being  at  that  time  much  pestered  with  rats,  which  they  could  by  nb 
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many  fbUow  his  music,  and  by  that  means  cleared  the  place  of 
those  little  noxious  animals. 

Before  1  dismiss  this  paper,  I  must  inform  myreader,  that  I 
hear  there  is  a  treaty  on  foot  between  London  and  Wise,*  (who  will 
be  appointed  gardeners  of  the  playhouse)  to  furnish  the  opera  of 
Binaldo  and  Armidawith  an  orange-grove ;  and  that  the  next  time 
it  is  acted,  the  singing  birds  will  be  personated  by  tom-tits :  the 
undertakers  being  resolved  to  spare  neither  pains  nor  money  for 
the  gratification  of  the  audience. 

ADDISON.  0. 
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Credebant  hoc  grande  nefas,  et  morte  piandum, 

Si  juvenis  yetulo  non  assurrexerat 

juv.  SAT.  ziii.  54. 

'Twas  impious  then  (so  much  was  age  rever'd) 

For  youth  to  keep  their  seats  when  an  old  man  appeared. 

I  KNOW  no  evil  under  the  sun  so  great  as  the  abuse  of  the  under- 
standing, and  yet  there  is  no  one  vice  more  common.  It  has  di^ 
fused  itself  through  l^oth  sexes,  and  all  qualities  of  mankind ;  and 
there  is  hardly  that  person  to  be  found,  who  is  not  more  concerned 
for  the  reputation  of  wit  and  sense,  than  of  honesty  and  virtue. 
But  this  unhappy  affectation  of  being  wise  rather  than  honest, 
witty  than  good  natm^d,  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  ill  habits  of 
life.    Such  false  impressions  are  owing  to  the  abandoned  writings 

means  destroy,  a  stranger  at  last  undertook  it,  on  the  promise  of  reward ;  and^ 
immediately  taking  a  tabret  and  pipe,  the  rats  followed  his  music  to  the  river, 
where  they  were  sdl  drowned ;  but  being  denied  his  reward,  he  left  the  town 
in  a  rage,  and  threatened  revenge ;  accordingly,  he  returned  next  year,  and 
hy  the  same  music  enticed  most  of  the  children  of  the  town  after  him  to  the 
mouth  of  a  great  cave  on  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  hill  called  Eoppelberg, 
where  he  and  they  entered,  but  were  never  more  heard  of.  In  remembrance 
of  this  sad  accident,  the  citizens,  for  many  years  after,  dated  all  their  public 
writings  from  the  day  they  lost  their  children,  as  appears  by  many  old  deeds 
and  records.  They  still  call  the  street  through  which  the  children  passed, 
Tabret  Street  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave  there  is  a  monument  of  stone, 
with  an  inscription  in  barbarous  Latin  verse,  giving  an  account  of  this  tra^ 
gical  story,  by  which  the  citizens  lost  130  boys. 

*  The  queen'«  gardeners* 

0  3 
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of  mea  of  wit,  ana  the  awkward  imitation  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. 

For  this  reason,  Sir  Roger  was  saying  last  night,  that  he  was  of 
opinion  none  hut  men  of  fine  parts  deserve  to  he  banged.  The 
reflections  of  such  men  are  so  delicate  upon  all  occurrences  which 
they  are  concerned  in,  that  they  should  he  exposed  to  more  than 
ordmary  infamy  and  punishment,  for  offending  against  such  quick 
admonitions  as  their  own  souls  give  them,  and  blunting  the  fine 
edge  of  their  minds  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  are  no  more 
shocked  at  vice  and  folly  than  men  of  slower  capacities.'  There  is 
no  greater  monster  in  oeing,  than  a  ver^  ill  man  of  great  parts. 
He  lives  like  a  man  in  a  palsy,  with  one  side  of  him  dead.  While 
perhaps  he  enjoys  the  satisfaction  of  luxury,  of  wealth,  of  ambition, 
ne  has  lost  the  taste  of  good  will,  of  friendship,  of  innocence. 
Scarecrow,  the  beggar  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  who  disabled  him-, 
self  in  his  right  leg,  and  asks  alms  all  day  to  get  himself  a  warm 
supper  and  a  trull  at  night,  is  not  half  so  despicable  a  wretch  as 
such  a  man  of  sense.  The  beggar  has  no  relish  above  sensations » 
he  finds  rest  more  agreeable  than  motion ;  and  while  he  has  a 
warm  fire  and  his  doxy,  never  reflects  that  he  deserves  to  be 
whipped.  Every  man  who  terminates  his  satisfactions  and  enjoy- 
ments within  the  supply  of  his  own  necessities  and  passions,  is, 
says  Sir  Roger,  in  my  eye,  as  poor  a  rogue  as  Scarecrow.  "  But," 
continued  he, "  ifor  the  loss  of  public  and  private  virtue  we  are  be- 
holden to  your  men  of  fine  parts  forsooth :  it  is  with  them  no  mat- 
ter what  is  done,  so  it  be  done  with  an  air.  But  to  me,  who 
am  so  whimsical  in  a  corrupt  age  as  to  act  according  to  nature 
and  reason,  a  selfish  man,  in  the  most  shining  circumstance  and 
equipage,  appeai-s  in  the  same  condition  with  the  fellow  above- 
mentioned,  but  more  Contemptible  in  proportion  to  what  more  he 
robs  the  public  of,  and  enjoys  above  him.  I  lay  it  down  therefort 
for  a  rule,  that  the  whole  man  is  to  move  together ;  that  every 
action  of  any  importance  is  to  have  a  prospect  of  public  good ;  and 
that  the  general  tendency  of  our  indifferent  actions  ought  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  of  religion,  of  good  breeding ; 
without  this,  a  man«  as  I  have  before  hinted,  is  hopping  instead  of 
walking,  he  is  not  in  his  entire  and  proper  motion.' 

While  the  honest  knight  was  thus  bewildering  himself  in  good 
starts,  I  looked  attentively  upon  him,  which  made  bim,  I  thought, 
collect  his  mind  a  little.  *' What  I  am  at,"  says  he,  **  is  to  repre- 
sent, that  I  am  of  opinion,  to  polish  our  understandings,  and 
neglect  our  maimers,  is  of  all  things  the  most  inexcusable.  Reason 
should  govern  passion,  but  instead  of  that,  you  see,  it  is  often  sub- 
servient to  it;  and,  as  unaccountable  as  one  would  think  it,  a  wise 
man  is  not  always  a  good  man."    This  degeneracy  is  not  only 
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the  guilt  of  particular  persons,  but  also  at  some  times  of  a  whole 
people;  and  perhaps  it  may  appear  upon  examiuation,  that  the 
most  polite  ages  are  the  least  virtuous.  This  may  be  attributed  to 
the  folly  of  admitting  wit  and  learning  as  meiit  in  themselves, 
without  considering  the  application  of  them.  By  this  means  it 
becomes  a  rule  not  so  much  to  regard  what  we  do,  as  how  we  do  it. 
But  this  fal^  beauty  will  not  pass  upon  men  of  honest  minds  and 
true  taste.  Sir  Eichard  Blackmore  says,  with  as  much  good  sense 
as  virtue,  **  It  is  a  mighty  shame  and'  dishonoiur  to  employ  excel- 
fent  faculties  and  abundance  of  wit,  to  humour  and  please  men  in 
their  vices  and  follies.  The  great  enemv  of  mankind,  notwith- 
standing his  wit  and  angelic  faculties,  is  the  most  odious  being  in 
the  whole  creation.*'  He  goes  on  soon  after  to  say  very  generously, 
that  he  undertook  the  writing  of  his  poem*  "  to  rescue  the  Muses 
Ofut  of  the  hands  oi  ravishers,  to  restore  them  to  their  sweet  and 
chaste  mansions,  and  to  engage  them  in  an  employment  suitable 
to  their  dignity."  This  certainly  ought  to  be  the  purpose  of  every 
man  who  appears  in  public ;  and  whoever  does  not  proceed  upon 
that  foundation,  injures  his  country  as  fast  as  he  succeeds  in  his 
studies.  When  jnodesty  ceases  to  be  the  chief  ornament  of  one 
sex,  and  integrity  of  the  other,  society  is  upon  a  wrong  basis,  and 
we  shall  be  ever  after  without  rules  to  guide  our  judgment  in 
what  is  really  becoming  and  ornamental.  Nature  and  reason 
direct  one  thing,  passion  and  humour  another.  To  follow  the 
dictates  of  these  two  latter,  is  going  into  a  road  that  is  both  end- 
less and  intricate;  when  we  pursue  the  other,  our  passage  is 
delightful,  and  what  we  aim  at  easily  attainable. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  England  is  at  present  as  polite  a  nation  as  any 
in  the  world ;  but  any  man  who  thinks  can  easily  see,  that  the 
affectation  of  being  gay  and  in  fashion  has  very  near  eaten  up  our 
good  sense  and  our  religion.  Is  there  anything  so  just,  as  that 
mode  and  gallantry  should  be  built  upon  exerting  oiurselves  in 
what  is  proper  ana  agreeable  to  the  institutions  of  justice  and 
piety  among  us?  And  yet  is  there  anything  more  common,  than 
that  we  run  in  perfect  contradiction  to  them  ?  All  which  is  sup 
ported  by  no  other  pretension,  than  that  it  is  done  with  what  we 
call  a  good  grace. 

Nothing  ought  to  be  held  laudable  or  becoming,  but  what 
nature  itself  should  prompt  us  to  think  so.  Bespect  to  all  kind  o. 
superiors  is  foundea,  I  think,  upon  instinct;  and  yet  what  is  so 
ridiculous  as  age  ?  I  make  this  abrupt  transition  to  the  mention 
of  this  vice  more  than  any  other,  in  order  to  introduce  a  little 
stonr,  which  I  think  a  pretty  instance,  that  the  most  polite  age  is 
in  danger  of  being  the  most  vicious. 

*  Creation. 
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"  It  happened  at  Athens,  during  a  public  representation  of  some 
play  exhibited  in  honour  of  the  commonwealth,  that  an  old  gentle- 
man came  too  late  for  a  place  suitable  to  his  age  and  quality. 
Many  of  the  yoimg  gentlemen  who  observed  the  difficulty  and 
confusion  he  was  in,  made  signs  to  him  that  they  would  accom- 
modate him  if  he  came  where  they  sat.  The  good  man  bustled 
through  the  crowd  accordingly ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  seats  to 
which  he  was  invited,  the  jest  was  to  sit  close  and  expose  him,  as 
he  stood,  out  of  countenance,  to  the  whole  audience.  The  frolic 
went  round  the  Athenian  benches.  But  on  those  occasions  there 
were  also  particular  places  assigned  for  foreigners.  When  the 
good  man  skulked  towards  the  boxes  appointed  for  the  Lacede- 
monians, that  honest  people,  more  virtuous  than  polite,  rose  up  all 
to  a  man,  and  with  the  greatest  respect  received  him  among  them. 
The  Athenians  being  suddenly  touched  with  a  sense  of  the  Spartan, 
virtue,  and  their  own  degeneracy^  gave  a  thunder  of  applause;  and 
the  old  man  cried  out, '  The  Athenians  imderstand  what  is  good, 
but  the  Lacedemonians  practise  it' " 

STEELE.  B. 
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Somnia,  terrores  magicos^  miiacula,  sagas, 
Noctumos  lemures,  portentaque  Thessala  rides  1 

EOR.  2.  EP.  ii.  208. 

Yisions  and  magic  spells,  can  you  despise, 
And  laugh  at  witches,  ghosts,  and  prodigies  1 

GoTNo  yesterday  to  dine  with  an  old  acquaintance,  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  find  his  whole  family  very  much  dejected.  Upon 
asking  him  the  occasion  of  it,  he  told  me  that  his  wife  had  dreamt 
a  strange  dream  the  night  before,  which  they  were  afraid  portended 
some  misfortune  to  themselves  or  to  their  children.  At  her  coming 
into  the  room,  I  observed  a  settled  melancholy  in  her  countenance, 
which  I  should  have  been  troubled  for,  had  I  not  heard  from 
whence  it  proceeded.  We  were  no  sooner  sat  down,  but  after 
having  looked  upon  me  a  little  while,  "  My  dear,**  says  she,  turning 
to  her  husband,  **  you  may  now  see  the  stranger  that  was  in  the 
candle  last  night.**  Soon  after  this,  as  they  began  to  talk  of  family 
affairs,  a  little  boy  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table  told  her,  that  he 
was  to  go  into  join-hand  on  Thursday.  "  Thursday!"  says  she, 
"  No,  child,  if  it  please  God,  .you  shall  not  begin  upon  Ghildeimas- 
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day;  tell  your  writing-master  that  Friday  will  be  soon  enough.*^ 
I  was  reflecting  with  myself  on  the  oddness  of  her  fancy,  and  won- 
dering that  anybody  would  establish  it  as  a  rule,  to  lose  a  day  in 
eveiy  week.  In  the  midst  of  these  my  musings,  she  desired  me  to 
reacn  her  a  little  salt  upon  the  point  of  my  knife,  which  I  did  in 
such  a  trepidation  and  hurry  of  obedience,  that  I  let  it  drop  by 
the  way;  at  which  she  immediately  startled,  and  said  it  fell  to 
wards  her.  Upon  this  I  looked  very  blank;  and,  observing  the 
concern  of  the  whole  table,  began  to  consider  myself,  with  some 
confusion,  as  a  person  that  had  brought  a  disaster  upon  the  family. 
The  lady,  however,  recovering  herself  after  a  little  space,  said  to 
her  husband,  with  a  sigh,  "  My  dear,  misfortunes  never  come 
single."  My  friend,  I  found,  acted  but  an  under  part  at  his  table, 
and  being  a  man  of  more  good  nature  than  understanding,  thinks 
himself  obliged  to  fall  in  with  all  the  passions  and  humours  of  his 
yoke-fellow.  "  Do  not  you  remember,  child,"  says  she,  "  that  the 
pigeon-house  fell  the  very  afternoon  that  our  careless  wench  spilt 
the  salt  upon  the  table?"  "  Yes,"  says  he,  "  my  dear,  and  the 
next  post  brought  us  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Almanza."  The 
reader  may  guess  at  the  figure  I  made,  after  having  done  all  this 
mischief.  I  dispatched  my  dinner  as  soon  as  I  could  with  my 
usual  taciturnity ;  when,  to  my  utter  confusion,  the  lady  seeing  me 
quitting  my  knife  and  fork,  and  laying  them  across  one  another 
upon  my  plate,  desired  me  that  I  would  humoiu:  her  so  far  as  to 
take  them  out  of  that  figure,  and  place  them  side  by  side.  What 
the  absurdity  was  which  I  had  committed  I  did  not  know,  but 
I  suppose  there  was  some  traditionary  superstition  in  it;  and 
therefore,  in  obedience  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  I  disposed  of  my 
knife  emd  fork  in  two  parallel  lines,  which  is  the  figure  I  shall 
always  lay  them  in  for  the  future,  though  I  do  not  know  any 
reason  for  it. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  a  man  to  see  that  a  person  has  conceived 
an  aversion  to  him.  For  my  own  part,  I  quickly  found,  by  the 
lady's  looks,  that  she  regarded  me  as  a  very  odd  kind  of  fellow, 
with  an  unfortunate  aspect.  For  which  reason  I  took  my  leave 
immediately  after  dinner,  and  withdrew  to  my  own  lodgings. 
Upon  my  return  home  I  fell  into  a  profound  contemplation  on  the 
evils  that  attend  these  superstitious  follies  of  mankind ;  how  they 
subject  us  to  imaginaiy  afflictions,  and  additional  sorrows,  that  do 
not  properly  come  within  our  lot.  As  if  the  natural  calamities  (rf 
life  were  not  sufficient  tor  it,  we  turn  the  most  indifferent  circum- 
stances into  misfortunes,  and  suffer  as  much  from  trifling  accidents 
as  from  real  evils.  I  have  known  the  shooting  of  a  star  spoil  a 
night's  rest ;  and  have  seen  a  man  in  love  grow  pale,  and  lose  hi» 
appetite,  upon  the  plucking  of  a  merry-thought    A  screech-owl  at 
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midni^lit  has  alarmed  a  famUy  more  than  a  baud  of  robbers ;  nay, 
the  voice  of  a  cricket  hath  struck  more  terror  than  the  roaring  of 
a  lion.  There  is  nothing  so  inconsiderable,  which  may  not  appear 
dreadful  to  an  imagination  that  is  filled  with  omens  and  prog- 
nostics.   A  rusty  nail,  or  a  crooked  pin,  shoot  up  into  prodigies. 

I  remember  I  was  once  in  a  mixed  assembly,  that  was  full  of 
noise  and  mirth,  when  on  a  sudden  an  old  woman  unluckily 
observed  there  were  thirteen  of  us  in  company.  The  remark  struck 
a  panic  terror  into  several  who  were  present,  insomuch  that  one 
or  two  of  the  ladies  were  going  to  leave  the  room ;  but  a  friend  of 
mine,  taking  notice  that  one  of  our  female  companions  was  big 
with  child,  affirmed  there  were  fourteen  in  the  room,  and  that, 
instead  of  portending  one  of  the  company  should  die,  it  plainly 
foretold  one  of  them  should  be  born.  Haid  not  my  fiiend  found 
this  expedient  to  break  the  omen,  I  question  not  but  half  the 
women  in  the  company  would  have  fallen  sick  that  very  night. 

An  old  maid  that  is  troubled  with  the  vapours,  produces  infinite 
disturbances  of  this  kind  among  her  frieuds  and  neighbours.  I 
know  a  maiden  aunt  of  a  great  family,  who  is  one  of  these  anti- 
quated Sybils,  that  forebodes  and  prophesies  from  one  end  of  the 
year  to  the  other.  She  is  always  seeing  apparitions,  and  hearing 
death-watches ;  and  was  the  other  day  almost  flighted  out  of  her 
wits  by  the  great  house-dog  that  howled  in  the  stable,  at  a  time 
when  she  lay  iU  of  the  tooth-ache.  Such  an  extravagant  cast  of 
mind  engages  multitudes  of  people,  not  only  in  impertinent 
terrors,  but  in  supernumerary  duties  of  life ;  and  arises  from  that 
fear  and  ignorance  which  are  natural  to  the  soul  of  man.  The 
horror  with  which  we  entertain  the  thoughts  of  death  (or  indeed 
of  any  future  evil),  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  approach,  fill  a 
melancholy  mind  with  innumerable  apprehensions  and  suspicions, 
and  consequently  dispose  it  to  the  observation  of  such  groundless 
prodigies  and  predictions.  For  as  it  is  the  chief  concern  of  wise 
men  to  retrench  the  evils  of  life  by  the  reasonings  of  philosophy ; 
it  is  the  employment  of  fools  to  multiply  them  by  the  sentiments 
of  superstition. 

For  my  own  part,  I  should  be  very  much  troubled  were  I 
endowed  with  this  divining  quality,  though  it  should  inform  me 
truly  of  everything  that  can  befai  me.  I  would  not  anticipate 
the  relish  of  any  happiness,  nor  feel  the  weight  of  any  misery, 
before  it  actually  arrives. 

I  know  but  one  way  of  fortifying  my  soul  against  these 
gloomy  pi^esages  and  terrors  of  mind,  and  that  is,  by  securing  to 
myself  the  fiiendship  and  protection  of  that  Being  who  disposes  of 
events,  and  governs  futurity.  He  sees,  at  one  view,  the  whole 
thread  of  my  existence,  not  only  that  part  of  it  which  I  have 
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already  passed  through,  but  that  which  runs  forward  into  all 
the  depths  of  eternity.  When  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,  I  recom- 
mend myself  to  his  care;  when  I  wake,  I  give  myself  up  to  his 
directions.  Amidst  all  the  evils  that  threaten  me,  I  will  look  up 
to  him  for  help,  and  question  not  but  he  will  either  avert  them, 
or  turn  them  to  my  advantage.  Though  I  know  neither  the  time 
nor  the  manner  of  the  death  I  am  to  die,  I  am  not  at  all  solicitous 
about  it ;  because  I  am  sure  that  he  knows  them  both,  and  that 
he  will  not  fail  to  comfort  and  support  me  under  them. 

ADDISON.  G. 
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At  Yenus  obscuro  gradientes  aere  sepsit, 
£t  multo  nebulse  circum  Dea  fudit  amictu, 

Cemere  ne  quis  eos 

viso.  iBir.  1.  il$. 

They  march  obscure,  for  Yenus  kmdly  shrouds 
With  mists  their  persons,  and  involves  in  clouds. 

I  SHALL  here  communicate  to  the  world  a  couple  of  letters, 
which  1  believe  will  give  the  reader  as  good  an  entertainment  as 
any  that  I  am  able  to  furnish  him  with,  and  therefore  shall  make 
no  apology  for  them. 

"to  the  spectator,  &c 
"Sir, 

"  I  am  one  of  the  directors  of  the  society  for  the  reformation  of 
manners,  and  therefore  think  myself  a  proper  person  for  your  cor- 
respondence. I  have  thoroughly  examined  the  present  state  of 
rehgion  in  Great  Britain,  and  am  able  to  acquaint  you  with  the 
predominant  vice  of  every  market  town  in  the  whole  island.  I 
can  tell  you  the  progress  that  virtue  has  made  in  all  our  cities, 
boroughs,  and  corporations ;  and  know  as  well  the  evil  practices 
that  are  committed  in  Berwick  or  Exeter,  as  what  is  done  in  my 
own  family.  In  a  word,  Sir,  1  have  my  correspondents  in  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  nation,  who  send  me  up  punctual  accounts 
from  time  to  time  of  all  the  little  irregularities  that  fall  under 
their  notice  in  their  several  districts  and  divisions. 

"I  am  no  less  acquainted  with  the  particular  quarters  and 
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regions  of  this  great  town,  than  with  the  different  parts  and 
distributions  of  ike  whole  nation.  I  can  describe  every  parish  by 
its  impieties,  and  can  tell  you  in  which  of  our  streets  lewdness 
prevails;  which  gaming  has  taken  possession  of;  and  where 
drunkenness  has  got  the  better  of  them  both.  When  I  am  dis- 
posed to  raise  a  fine  for  the  poor,  I  know  the  lanes  and  alleys  that 
are  inhabited  by  common  swearing.  When  I  would  encourage 
the  hospital  of  Bridewell,  and  improve  the  hempen  manufacture, 
I  am  very  well  aci^uainted  with  all  the  haunts  and  resorts  of 
female  nightwalkers. 

"  After  this  short  account  of  myself,  I  must  let  you  know,  that 
the  design  of  this  paper  is  to  give  you  information  of  a  certain 
irregular  assembly,  which  I  think  falls  Yerj  properly  under  vour 
observation,  especially  since  the  persons  it  is  composed  of  are 
criminals  too  considerable  for  the  animadversions  of  our  society. 
I  mean,  Sir,  the  Midnight  Mask,  which  has  of  late  been  fre- 
quently held  in  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the  town, 
and  which  I  hear  will  be  continued  with  additions  and  improve- 
ments* As  all  the  persons  who  compose  this  lawless  assembly 
are  masked,  we  dare  not  attack  any  of  them  in  our  way,  lest  we 
should  send  a  woman  of  quality  to  Bridewell,  or  a  peer  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  Compter ;  besides,  that  their  numbers  are  so  very 
great,  that  I  am  furaid,  they  would  be  able  to  rout  our  whole 
ftatemity,  though  we  were  accompanied  with  all  our  guard  of 
constables.  Both  these  reasons,  which  secure  them  from  our 
authority,  make  them  obnoxious  to  yours ;  as  both  their  disguise 
and  their  numbers  will  give  no  particular  person  reason  to  think 
himself  affronted  by  you. 

"  If  we  are  rightly  informed,  the  rules  that  are  observed  by  this 
new  society  are  wonderfully  contrived  for  the  advancement  of 
cuckoldom.  The  women  either  come  by  themselves,  or  are  intro- 
duced by  friends  who  are  obliged  to  quit  them,  upon  their  first 
entrance,  to  the  conversation  of  anybody  that  addresses  himself 
to  them.  There  are  several  rooms  where  the  parties  may  retire, 
and,  if  they  please,  show  their  faces  by  consent.  Whisjpers, 
squeezes,  nods,  and  embraces,  are  the  innocent  freedoms  of  the 
place.  In  short,  the  whole  design  of  this  libidinous  assembly 
seems  to  terminate  in  assignations  and  intrigues;  and  I  hope  you 
will  take  effectual  methods,  by  your  public  advice  and  admoni- 
tions, to  prevent  such  a  promiscuous  multitude  of  both  sexes  firom 
meeting  together  in  so  clandestine  a  manner.    I  am 

"  Your  humble  servant,  and  fellow  labourer, 

«T.  B." 

*  See  No8. 14  and  101, 
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Not  long  after  the  penisal  of  this  letter  I  received  another 
npon  the  same  subject ;  which,  by  the  date  and  style  of  it,  I  take 
to  be  written  by  some  young  templar. 

"  Middle  Temple,  1710-11. 
"  Sir, 
"  When  a  man  has  been  guilty  of  any  vice  or  folly,  I  think  the 
best  atonement  he  can  make  for  it,  is  to  warn  others  not  to  fall 
into  the  like.  In  order  to  this  I  must  acquaint  you,  that  some 
time  in  February  last  I  went  to  the  Tuesday's  masquerade.  Upon 
my  first  going  in  I  was  attacked  by  half  a  dozen  female  quakers, 
who  seemed  willing  to  adopt  me  for  a  brother ;  but,  upon  a  nearer 
examination,  I  foimd  they  were  a  sisterhood  of  coquettes,  dis- 
guised in  that  precise  habit.  I  was  soon  after  taken  out  to  dance, 
and,  as  I  fancied,  by  a  woman  of  the  first  quality,  for  she  was 
very  tall,  and  moved  gracefully.  As  soon  as  the  minuet  was 
over,  we  ogled  one  another  through  our  masks ;  and  as  I  am  very 
well  read  in  Waller,  I  repeated  to  her  the  four  following  verses  out 
of  his  poem  to  Vandyke : — 

'  The  heedless  lover  does  not  know 
Whose  eyes  they  are  that  wound  him  so ; 
But  confounded  with  thy  art. 
Inquires  her  name  that  has  his  heart' 

"  I  pronounced  these  words  with  such  a  languishing  air,  that  I 
bad  some  reason  to  conclude  I  had  made  a  conquest.  She  told 
me  that  she  hoped  my  face  was  not  akin  to  my  tongue,  and  look- 
ing upon  her  watch,  I  accidentally  discovered  the  figure  of  a 
coronet  on  the  back  paii;  of  it.  I  was  so  transported  with  the 
thought  of  such  an  amour,  that  I  plied  her  from  one  room  to 
another  with  all  the  gallantries  I  could  invent;  and  at  length 
brought  things  to  so  happy  an  issue,  that  she  gave  me  a  private 
meeting  the  next  day,  without  page  or  footman,  coach  or  equipage. 
My  heart  danced  in  raptures,  but  I  had  not  lived  in  this  golden 
dream  above  three  days,  before  I  found  good  reason  to  wish  that 
I  had  continued  true  to  my  laundress.  I  have  since  heard,  by  a 
very  great  accident,  that  this  fine  lady  does  not  live  far  from 
Govent  Garden,  and  that  I  am  not  the  first  cully  whom  she  has 
passed  herself  upon  for  a  countess. 

"  Thus,  Sir,  you  see  how  I  have  mistaken  a  cloud  for  a  Juno ; 
and  if  you  can  make  any  use  of  this  adventiure  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  possibly  be  as  vain  young  coxcombs  as  myself,  I 
do  most  heartily  give  you  leave.    I  am.  Sir, 

"Your  most  humble  admirer^ 

,       "B.L." 

I  design  to  visit  the  next  masquerade  myself,  in  the  same  habit 
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I  wore  at  Grand  Cairo  ;*  and  till  then  shall  suspend  my  judgment 
of  this  midnight  entertainment. 

ADDISON.  0. 
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—  Tigris  agit  rabida  cum  tigride  pacem 
Ferpetoam,  ssevis  inter  se  convenit  ursis. 

JUY.  SAT,  XV.  163. 

Tiger  with  tiger,  bear  with  bear,  you'll  find 
In  leagues  offensive  and  defensive  join'd. 

TATE. 

Man  is  said  to  be  a  sociable  animal,  and,  as  an  instance  of  it, 
we  may  observe,  that  we  take  all  occasions  and  pretences  of  form- 
ing ourselves  into  those  little  nocturnal  assemblies,  which  are 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  clubs.  When  a  set  of  men 
find  themselves  agree  in  any  particular,  though  never  so  trivial, 
they  establish  themselves  into  a  kind  of  fraternity,  and  meet  once 
or  twice  a  week,  upon  the  account  of  such  a  fantastic  resemblance. 
I  know  a  considerable  market-town,  in  which  there  was  a  club  of 
fat  men,  that  did  not  come  together  (as  you  may  well  suppose)  to 
entertain  one  another  with  sprightliness  and  wit,  but  to  keep  one 
another  in  countenance.  The  room  where  the  club  met  was 
something  of  the  largest,  and  had  two  entrances,  the  one  by  a 
door  of  a  moderate  size,  and  the  other  by  a  pair  of  folding-doors. 
If  a  candidate  for  this  corpulent  club  could  make  his  entrance 
through  the  first  he  was  looked  upon  as  unqualified ;  but  if  he 
stuc)L  in  the  passage,  and  could  not  force  his  way  through  it,  the 
folding-doors  were  immediately  thrown  open  for  his  reception,  and 
he  was  saluted  as  a  brother.  I  have  heard  that  this  club,  though 
it  consisted  but  of  fifteen  persons,  weighed  above  three  tons. 

In  opposition  to  this  society,  there  sprung  up  another  composed 
of  scarecrows  and  skeletons,  who,  being  very  meagre  And,^vious, 
did  all  they  could  to  thwart  the  designs  of  their  bulky  brethren, 
whom  they  represented  as  men  of  dangerous  principles ;  till  at 
length  they  worked  them  out  of  the  favour  of  the  people,  and 
consequently  out  of  the  magistracy.  These  factions  tore  the 
corporation  in  pieces  for  several  years,  till  at  length  they  came  to 
this  accommodation;  that  the  two  bailifis  of  the  town  should  be 

•  See  No.  1. 
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annually  chosen  out  of  the  two  clubs ;  by  which  means  the  princi- 
pal magistrates  are  at  this  day  coupled  like  rabbits,  one  fat  and 
one  lean. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  tbe  club,  or  rather  the  confederacy  of 
the  Kings.  1'his  grand  alliance  was  formed  a  little  after  tbe 
return  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  admitted  into  it  men  of 
all  qualities  and  professions,  provided  they  agreed  in  the  surname 
of  King,  which,  as  they  imagined,  sufficiently  declared  the  owners 
of  it  to  be  altogether  untainted  with  republican  and  anti-mon- 
archical principles. 

A  Christian  name  has  likewise  been  often  used  as  a  badge  of 
distinction,  and  made  the  occasion  of  a  club.  That  of  the 
Georges,  which  used  to  meet  at  the  sign  of  the  George,  on  St. 
George's  day,  and  swear  "  Before  George,"  is  still  fresh  in  every 
one's  memory. 

There  are  at  present  in  several  parts  of  this  city  what  they  call 
Street-clubs,  in  which  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  street  converse 
togetber  every  night.  I  remember,  upon  my  inquiring  after 
lodgings  in  Ormond-street,  the  landlord,  to  recommend  that 
quarter  of  the  town,  told  me  there  was  at  that  time  a  very  good 
club  in  it ;  he  also  told  me,  upon  further  discourse  with  him,  that 
two  or  three  noisy  country  squires,  who  were  settled  there  the 
year  before,  had  considerably  sunk  the  price  of  house-rent;  and 
that  the  club  (to  prevent  the  like  inconveniences  for  the  future) 
had  thoughts  of  taking  every  house  that  became  vacant  into  their 
own  hands,  till  they  had  found  a  tenant  for  it,  of  a  sociable 
nature  and  good  conversation. 

The  Hum-Drum  Club,  of  which  I  was  formerly  an  unworthy 
member,  was  made  up  of  very  honest  gentlemen  of  ])eaceable  dis- 
positions, that  used  to  sit  together,  smoke  their  pipes,  and  say 
nothing  till  midnight.  The  Mum  Club  (as  I  am  informed)  is 
an  institution  of  the  same  nature,  and  as  great  an  enemy  to 
noise. 

After  these  two  innocent  societies,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning 
a  very  mischievous  one,  that  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  the  Second ;  I  mean  the  Club  of  Duellists,  in  which  none 
was  to  be  admitted  that  had  not  fought  his  man.  The  president  of 
it  was  said  to  have  killed  half  a  dozen  in  single  combat ;  and  aa 
for  the  other  members,  they  took  their  seats  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  slain.  There  was  likewise  a  side-table  for  such  as  had 
only  drawn  blood,  and  shown  a  laudable  ambition  of  taking  the 
first  opportunity  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  firet  table.  This 
dub,  consisting  only  of  men  of  honour,  did  not  continue  long, ; 
most  of  the  members  of  it  being  put  to  the  sword,  or  banged,  a 
little  after  its  institution. 
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Our  modem  celebrated  clubs  are  founded  upon  eating  and 
drinking,  wbich  are  points  wherein  most  men  agree,  and  in  which 
the  learned  and  illiterate,  the  dull  and  the  airy,  the  philosopher 
and  the  buffoon,  can  all  of  them  bear  a  part.  The  Kit-Cat*  itself 
is  said  to  have  taken  its  original  from  a  mutton-pie.  The  Beef- 
Steak,t  and  OctoberJ  clubs,  are  neither  of  them  averse  to  eating 
and  drinking,  if  we  may  form  a  judgment  of  them  from  their  re- 
spective titles. 

When  men  are  thus  knit  together  by  a  love  of  society,  not  a 
spirit  of  faction,  and  do  not  meet  to  censure  or  annoy  those  that 
are  absent,  but  to  enjoy  one  another ;  when  they  are  thus  com- 
bined for  their  own  improvement,  or  for  the  good  of  others,  or 
at  least  to  relax  themselves  from  the  business  of  the  day, 
by  an  innocent  and  cheerful  conversation,  there  may  be  some- 
thing very  useful  in  these  little  institutions  and  establish* 
ments. 

I  cannot  forbear  concluding  this  paper  with  a  scheme  of  laws 
that  I  met  with  upon  a  wall  in  a  little  alehouse.  How  I  came 
thither  I  may  inform  my  reader  at  a  more  convenient  time. 
These  laws  were  enacted  by  a  knot  of  artisans  and  mechanics, 
who  used  to  meet  every  night ;  and  as  there  is  something  in  them 
which  gives  us  a  pretty  picture  of  low  life,  I  shall  transcribe  them 
Irord  for  word. 

*  This  club^  consisting  of  the  most  distinguished  wits  and  statesmen 
among  the  Whigs,  met  in  Shire-lane,  and  was  named  from  a  pastrycook 
(Christopher  Cat),  who  was  famous  for  making  mutton-pies,  which  con- 
stantly formed  a  part  of  their  refreshment.  The  portraits  of  its  members, 
done  hy  Sir  Grodfrey  Eneller,  were  all  at  Barnes,  in  the  possession  of  the 
late  Mr  Jacob  Tonson,  whose  father  was  secretary  to  the  club.  From  Mr. 
Tonson's,  they  have  since  become,  by  inheritance,  the  property  of  William 
Baker,  Esq.  In  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  height  of  the  cluh-room,  the 
pictures  were  painted  of  a  size  less  than  a  whole,  and  larger  than  a  half 
length,  admitting  only  one  arm;  and  hence  all  pictures  of  that  size  have 
since  been  called  Kit-cats. 

i*  This  cluh  also  consisted  of  the  chief  wits  and  greatest  men  in  the  king- 
dom. It  is  said,  that  Mrs.  Woffington,  the  only  woman  in  it,  was  presi- 
dent. Kichard  Estcourt,  the  comedian,  was  their  providore ;  and,  as  an 
honourable  hadge  of  his  office,  wore  a  small  gridiron  of  gold  hung  round  his 
neck  with  a  green  silk  rihand. 

t  Swift,  in  a  letter  to  Stella  (London.  Feb.  10,  1710-11),  says,  "We  are 
plagued  here  with  an  October  Club  ;  that  is,  a  set  of  ahove  a  hundred  par- 
liament men  of  the  country,  who  drink  October  beer  at  home,  and  meet 
every  evening  at  a  tavern  near  the  parliament,  to  consult  affairs,  and  drive 
things  on  to  extremes  against  the  Whigs,  to  call  the  old  ministry  to  account, 
and  get  off  five  or  six  heads." 
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Rtdes  to  be  observed  in  the  Twopenny  Club,  erected  in  this  place  for 
the  preservation  of  friendship  and  good  neighbourhood. 

1.  Every  member  at  his  first  coming  in  shall  lay  down  his  two- 
pence. 

2.  Every  member  shall  fill  his  pipe  out  of  his  own  box. 

8.  If  any  member  absents  himself,  he  shall  forfeit  a  penny  for 
the  use  of  the  club,  unless  in  case  of  sickness  or  imprisonment. 

4.  If  any  member  swears  or  ciurses,  his  neighbour  may  give  him 
a  kick  upon  the  shins. 

5.  If  any  member  tells  stories  in  the  club  that  are  not  true,  he 
shall  forfeit  for  every  third  lie  an  halfpenny. 

6.  If  any  member  strikes  another  wrongfully,  he  shall  pay  his 
club  for  him. 

7.  If  any  member  brings  his  wife  into  the  club,  he  shall  pay* 
for  whatever  she  drinks  or  smokes. 

8.  If  any  member's  wife  comes  to  fetch  him  home  from  the  club, 
she  shall  speak  to  him  without  the  door. 

9  If  any  member  calls  another  a  cuckold«  he  shall  be  turned 
out  of  the  club. 

10.  None  shall  be  admitted  into  the  club  that  is  of  the  same 
trade  with  any  member  of  it. 

11.  None  of  the  club  shall  have  his  clothes  or  shoes  made  or 
mended,  but  hj  a  brother  member. 

12.  No  non-juror  shall  be  capable  of  being  a  member. 

The  morality  of  this  little  club  is  guarded  by  such  wholesome 
laws  and  penalties,  that  I  question  not  but  my  reader  will  be  as 
well  pleased  with  them,  as  he  would  have  been  with  the  Leges 
Conmvales  of  Ben  Jonson,*  the  regulations  of  an  old  Roman  club 
cited  by  lipsius,  or  the  rules  of  a  Symposium  in  an  ancient  Greek 
author. 

ADDISON.  G. 
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Non  aliter  quara  qui  adverse  vix  flumine  lembum 
Bemigiis  subigit :  si  brachia  forte  remisit, 
Atque  iUum  in  prseceps  prono  rapit  alveus  amni. 

viRo.  asoRO.  i.  20]« 

*  See  Whalley'B  edit  vol.  vii 
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Bo  the  boat's  brawny  crew  the  current  stem, 
And,  slow  advancing,  struggle  with  the  stream : 
But  if  they  slack  their  hands,  or  cease  to  strive. 
Then  down  the  flood  with  headlong  haste  they  drive. 

DBTDEH. 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  I  hear  this  great  city  inquiring 
day  by  day  after  these  my  papers,  and  receiving  my  morning 
lectures  with  a  becoming  seriousness  and  attention.  My  pub- 
lisher tells  me,  that  there  are  already  three  thousand  of  them  dis- 
tributed every  day.  So  that  if  I  allow  twenty  readers  to  every 
paper,  which  I  Iook  upon  as  a  modest  computation,  I  may  reckon 
about  threescore  thousand  disciples  in  London  and  Westminster, 
who  I  hope  will  take  care  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
thoughtless  herd  of  their  ignorant  and  inattentive  brethren.  Since 
I  have  raised  to  myself  so  great  an  audience,  I  shall  spare  no 
pains  to  make  their  instruction  agreeable,  and  their  diversion 
useful.  For  which  reasons  I  shall  endeavour  to  enliven  morality 
with  wit,  and  to  temper  wit  with  morality,  that  my  readers  may,  if 
possible,  both  ways  find  their  account  in  the  speculation  of  the 
day.  And  to  the  end  that  their  virtue  and  discretion  may  not  be 
\  short,  transient,  intermitting  starts  of  thought,  I  have  resolved  to 
refresh  their  memories  from  day  to  day,  till  I  have  recovered  them 
out  of  that  desperate  state  of  vice  and  folly,  into  which  the  age  is 
fallen.  The  mind  that  lies  fallow  but  a  single  day,  sprouts  up  in 
follies  that  are  only  to  be  killed  by  a  constant  and  assiduous  cul- 
ture. It  was  said  of  Socrates,  that  he  brought  philosophy  down 
from  heaven,  to  inhabit  among  men;  and  I  shall  be  ambitious  to 
have  it  said  of  me,  that  I  have  brought  philosophy  out  of  closets 
and  libraries,  schools  and  colleges,  to  dwell  in  clubs  and  assem* 
biles,  at  tea-tables  and  in  coffee  houses. 

I  would  therefore  in  a  very  particular  manner  recommend  these 
my  speculations  to  all  well  regulated  families,  that  set  apart  an 
hour  in  every  morning  for  tea  and  bread  and  butter ;  ana  would 
earnestly  advise  them  for  their  good,  to  order  this  paper  to  be 
punctually  served  up^  and  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  the  tea 
equipage. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  observes,  that  a  well  written  book,  compared 
with  its  rivals  and  antagonists,  is  like  Moses's  serpent,  that  im- 
mediately swallowed  up  and  devoured  those  of  the  Egyptians.  I 
shall  not  be  so  vain  as  to  think,  that  where  the  Spectatob  appears, 
the  other  public  prints  will  vanish ;  but  shall  leave  it  to  my 
reader  s  consideration,  whether  it  is  not  much  better  to  be  let  into 
the  knowledge  of  one's  self,  than  to  hear  what  passes  in  Muscovy 
or  Poland ;  and  to  amuse  ourselves  with  such  writings  as  tend  to 
the  wearing  out  of  ignorance,  passion  and  pr^udioe,  than  such  as 
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naturally  conduce  to  inflame  hatreds,  and  make  enmities  irrecon- 
cileable. 

In  the  next  place  I  would  recommend  this  paper  to  the  daily 
perusal  of  those  gentlemen  whom  I  cannot  but  consider  as  my 
good  brothers  and  allies,  I  mean  the  fraternity  of  spectators,  who 
uve  in  the  world  without  having  anything  to  do  in  it ;  and  either 
by  the  affluence  of  their  fortunes,  or  laziness  of  their  dispositions, 
have  no  other  business  with  the  rest  of  mankind  but  to  look  upon 
them.  Under  this  class  of  men  are  comprehended  all  con- 
templative tradesmen,  titular  physicians,  fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Templars  that  are  not  given  to  be  contentious,  and  states- 
men that  are  out  of  business :  in  short,  every  one  that  considers 
the  world  as  a  theatre,  and  desires  to  form  a  right  judgment  of 
those  who  are  the  actors  on  it. 

There  is  another  set  of  men  that  I  must  likewise  lay  a  claim  to, 
whom  I  have  lately  called  the  Blanks  of  Society,  as  being  alto- 
gether unfurnished  with  ideas,  till  the  business  and  conversation 
of  the  day  has  supplied  them ;  I  have  often  considered  these  pocn* 
souls  with  an  eye  of  great  commiseration,  when  J  have  heard  them 
asking  the  first  man  they  have  met  with,  whether  there  was  any 
news  stirring?  and  by  that  means  gathering  together  materials  for 
thinking.  These  needy  persons  do  not  know  what  to  talk  of  till 
about  twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  for  by  that  time  they  are 
pretty  good  judges  of  the  weather,  know  which  way  the  wind  sits, 
and  whether  the  Dutch  mail  be  come  in.  As  they  fie  at  the  mercy 
of  the  first  man  they  meet,  and  are  grave  or  impertinent  all  the 
day  long,  according  to  the  notions  which  they  have  imbibed  in  the 
morning,  I  would  earnestly  entreat  them  not  to  stir  out  of  their 
chambers  till  they  have  read  this  paper ;  and  do  promise  them 
that  I  will  daily  instil  into  them  such  sound  and  wholesome  senti- 
ments, as  shall  have  a  good  efiect  on  their  conversation  for  the 
ensuing  twelve  hours. 

But  there  are  none  to  whom  this  paper  will  be  more  useful  than 
to  the  female  world.  I  have  often  thought  there  has  not  been 
sufficient  pains  taken  in  finding  out  proper  employments  and  di- 
versions for  the  fair  ones.  Their  amusements  seem  contrived  for 
them,  rather  as  they  are  women  than  as  they  are  reasonable  crea- 
tures ;  and  are  more  adapted  to  the  sex  than  to  the  species.  The 
toilet  is  their  great  scene  of  business,  and  the  right  adjusting  of 
their  hair  the  principal  employment  of  their  lives.  The  sorting  of 
a  suit  of  ribbons  is  reckoned  a  very  good  morning's  work ;  and  if 
they  make  an  excursion  to  a  mercer's  or  a  toy-shop,  so  great  a 
fatigue  makes  them  unfit  for  any  thing  else  all  the  day  after. 
Their  more  serious  occupations  are  sewing  and  embroidery,  and 
their  greatest  drudgery  the  preparation  of  jellies  and  sweetmeats. 

VOL    I  D 
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This,  I  8ay,  is  the  state  of  ordinary  women ;  though  I  know  there 
are  multitudes  of  those  of  a  more  elevated  life  and  conyersation, 
that  move  in  an  exalted  sphere  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  that  join 
I  all  the  beauties  of  the  mind  to  the  ornaments  of  dress,  and  inspire 
a  kind  of  awe  and  respect,  as  well  as  love,  into  their  male  be- 
holders. I  hope  to  increase  the  number  of  these  by  publishing 
this  daily  paper,  which  I  shall  always  endeavour  to  make  an  inno- 
cent if  not  an  improving  entertainment,  and  by  that  means  at 
least  divert  the  minds  of  my  female  readers  from  greater  trifles. 
At  the  same  time,  as  I  would  fain  give  some  finishing  touches  to 
those  which  are  already  the  most  beautiful  pieces  in  human  nature, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  all  those  imperfections  that  are  the 
blemishes,  as  well  as  those  virtues  which  are  the  embellishments,  of 
the  sex.  In  the  meanwhile  I  hope  these  my  gentle  readers,  who 
have  so  much  time  on  their  hands,  will  not  grudge  throwing  away 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  day  on  this  paper,  since  they  may  do  it 
without  any  hindrance  to  business. 

I  know  several  of  my  Mends  and  well-wishers  are  in  great  pain 
for  me,  lest  I  should  not  be  able  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  a  paper 
which  I  oblige  myself  to  furnish  every  day ;  but  to  make  them 
easy  in  this  particular,  I  will  promise  them  faithfully  to  give  it 
over  as  soon  as  I  grow  dull.  This  I  know  will  be  matter  of  great 
raillery  to  the  small  wits,  who  will  frequently  put  me  in  mind  of 
my  promise,  desire  me  to  keep  my  word,  assure  me  that  it  is  high 
time  to  give  over,  with  many  other  little  pleasantries  of  the  lite 
nature,  which  men  of  a  little  smart  genius  cannot  forbear  throwing 
out  against  their  best  friends,  when  they  have  such  a  handle 
given  them  of  being  witty.  But  let  them  remember  that  I  do 
hereby  enter  my  caveat  against  this  piece  of  raillery. 

ADDISON.  0. 


No  11.    TUESDAY,  MAKCH  13,  1710-11. 


Dat  yeniam  coryis,  vexat  censura  columbas. 

JFV.  SAT.  ii.  63. 

The  doves  are  censur'd,  while  the  crows  are  spared. 

Arietta  is  visited  by  all  persons  of  both  sexes  who  have  any 
pretence  to  wit  and  gallantry.  She  is  in  that  time  of  life  which  is 
neither  affected  with  the  folUes  of  youth  or  infirmities  of  age ;  and 
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her  conyersation  is  so  mixed  with  gaiety  and  prudence,  that  she 
is  agreeable  both  to  the  old  and  young.  Her  behaviour  is  very 
franl,  without  being  in  the  least  blameable ;  as  she  is  out  of 
the  track  of  any  amorous  or  ambitious  pursuits  of  her  own,  her 
visitants  entertain  her  with  accounts  of  themselves  very  freely, 
whetiier  they  concern  their  passions  or  their  interests.  I  made 
her  a  visit  this  afternoon,  having  been  formerly  introduced  to  the 
honour  of  her  acquaintance  by  my  friend  Will  Honeycomb,  who 
has  prevailed  upon  her  to  admit  me  sometimes  into  her  assembly 
as  a  civil  inofi&nsive  man.  I  found  ber  accompanied  with  one 
person  only,  a  common-place  talker,  who,  upon  my  entrance,  arose, 
and  after  a  very  slight  civility  sat  down  again ;  then  turning  to 
Arietta,  pursued  his  discourse,  which  I  found  was  upon  the  old 
topic  of  constancy  in  love.  He  went  on  with  great  facility  in  re- 
peating what  he  talks  every  day  of  his  life ;  and  with  the  ornaments 
of  insignificant  laughs  and  gestures,  enforced  his  arguments  by 
quotations  out  of  plays  and  songs,  which  allude  to  the  perjuries 
of  the  fair,  and  the  general  levity  of  women.  Methought  he 
strove  to  shine  more  than  ordinarily  in  his  talkative  way,  that  he 
might  insult  my  silence,  and  distinguish  himself  before  a  woman 
of  Arietta's  taste  and  understanding.  She  had  often  an  inclination 
to  interrupt  him,  but  could  find  no  opportunity,  till  the  larum 
ceased  of  itself;  which  it  did  not  till  he  had  repeated  and  mur- 
dered the  celebrated  story  of  the  Ephesian  Matron. 

Arietta  seemed  to  regard  this  piece  of  raillery  as  an  outrage 
done  to  her  sex ;  as  indeed  I  have  always  observed  that  women, 
whether  out  of  a  nicer  regard  to  their  honour,  or  what  other  reason 
I  cannot  toll,  are  more  sensibly  touched  with  those  general  asper- 
sions which  are  cast  upon  their  sex,  than  men  are  by  what  is  said 
of  theirs. 

When  she  had  a  little  recovered  herself  from  the  serious  anger 
she  was  in,  she  replied  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  Sir,  when  I  consider  how  perfectly  new  all  you  have  said  on 
this  subject  is,  and  that  the  story  you  have  given  us  is  not  quite 
two  thousand  years  old,  I  cannot  but  think  it  a  piece  of  presump- 
tion to  dispute  it  with  you ;  but  your  quotations  put  me  in  mind 
of  the  fable  of  the  lion  and  the  man.  The  man,  walking  with  that 
noble  animal,  shewed  him,  in  the  ostentation  of  human  supe- 
riority, a  sign  of  a  man  killing  a  lion.  Upon  which  the  lion  said 
very  justly,  *  We  lions  are  none  of  us  painters,  else  we  could  shew 
a  hundred  men  killed  by  lions,  for  one  lion  killed  by  a  man.'  You 
men  are  writers,  and  can  represent  us  women  as  unbecoming  as 
you  please  in  your  works,  while  we  are  unable  to  return  the  in- 
jury. You  have  twice  or  thrice  observed  in  your  discourse,  that 
hypocrisy  is  itk  very  foimdation  of  our  education ;  and  that  an 
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ability  to  dissemble  otir  affections  is  a  professed  part  of  our  breed- 
ing. Tbese,  and  such  other  reflections,  are  sprinkled  up  and 
down  the  writings  of  all  ages,  by  authors,  who  leave  behind  them 
memorials  of  their  resentment  against  the  scorn  of  particular 
women,  in  invectives  against  the  whole  sex.  Such  a  writer,  I 
doubt  not,  was  the  celebrated  Petronius,  who  invented  the  pleasant 
aggravations  of  the  frailty  of  the  Ephesian  lady :  but  when  we 
consider  this  question  between  the  sexes,  which  has  been  either  a 
point  of  dispute  or  raillery  ever  since  there  were  men  and  women, 
let  us  take  facts  from  plain  people,  and  from  such  as  have  not 
either  ambition  or  capacity  to  embellish  their  narrations  with  any 
beauties  of  imagination.  I  was  the  other  day  amusing  myselT 
with  Ligon's  Account  of  Barbadoes;*  and,  in  answer  to  your 
well-wrought  tale,  I  will  give  you  (as  it  dwells  upon  my  memory) 
out  of  that*honest  traveller,  in  his  fifty-fifth  page,  the  history  of 
Inkle  and  Yarico. 

"  Mr.  Thomas  Inkle,  of  London,  aged  twenty  years,  embarked 
in  the  Downs,  in  the  good  ship  called  the  Achilles,  bound  for  the 
West  Indies,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1647,  in  order  to  improve  his 
fortune  by  trade  and  merchandise.  Our  adventurer  was  the  third 
son  of  an  eminent  citizen,  who  had  taken  particular  care  to  instil 
into  his  mind  an  early  love  of  gain,  by  making  him  a  perfect 
master  of  numbers,  and  consequently  giving  him  a  quick  view  of 
loss  and  advantage,  and  preventing  the  natural  impulses  of  his 
passion,  by  prepossession  towards  his  interests.  With  a  mind  thus 
turned,  young  Inkle  had  a  person  every  way  agreeable,  a  ruddy 
vigour  in  his  countenance,  strength  in  his  limbs,  with  ringlets  of 
fair  hair  loosely  flowing  on  his  shoulders.  It  happened,  in  the 
course  of  the  voyage,  that  the  Achilles,  in  some  distress,  put  into 
a  creek  on  the  main  of  America,  in  search  of  provisions.  The 
youth,  who  is  the  hero  of  my  story,  among  others,  went  on  shore 
on  this  occasion.  From  their  first  landing  they  were  observed  by 
a  party  of  Indians,  who  hid  themselves  in  the  woods  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  English  unadvisedly  marched  a  great  distance  ffom 
the  shore  into  the  country,  and  were  intercepted  by  the  natives, 
who  slew  the  greatest  number  of  them.  Our  adventurer  escaped, 
among  others,  by  flying  into  a  forest  Upon  his  coming  into  a 
remote  and  pathless  part  of  the  wood,  he  threw  himself,  tired  and 
breathless,  on  a  little  hillock,  when  an  Indian  maid  rushed  from  a 
thicket  behind  him.  After  the  first  surprise,  they  appeared  mu- 
tually agreeable  to  each  other.  If  the  European  was  highly 
charmed  with  the  limbs,  featiures,  and  wild  graces  of  the  naked 
American,  the  American  was  no  less  taken  with  the  dress,  com- 

*  A  true  and  exact  history  of  Barbadoes,  &c.,  by  Ricl|gd  Ligon,  gent, 
fol.  1673,  p.  65,  &c.  ^ 
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plexion,  and  shape  of  an  European,  covered  from  head  to  foot 
The  Indian  grew  immediately  enamoured  of  him,  and  conse- 
quently solicitous  for  his  preservation.  She  therefore  conveyed 
him  to  a  cave,  where  she  gave  him  a  delicious  repast  of  fruits,  and 
led  him  to  a  stream  to  slake  his  thirst.  In  the  midst  of  these  good 
offices,  she  would  sometimes  play  with  his  hair,  and  delight  in  the 
opposition  of  its  colour  to  that  of  her  fingers :  then  open  hishosom, 
then  laugh  at  him  for  covering  it.  She  was,  it  seems,  a  person  of 
distinction,  for  she  every  day  came  to  him  in  a  different  dress,  of 
the  most  beautiful  shells,  bugles,  and  bredes.  She  likewise 
brought  him  a  gi-eat  many  spoils,  which  her  other  lovers  had  pre- 
sented to  her,  so  that  his  cave  was  richly  adorned  with  all  the 
spotted  skins  of  beasts,  and  most  party-coloured  feathers  of  fowls, 
which  that  world  afforded.  To  make  his  confinement  more  tole- 
rable, she  would  carry  him  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  or  by  the 
favour  of  moonlight,  to  unfrequented  groves,  and  solitudes,  and 
shew  him  where  to  lie  down  in  safety,  and  sleep  amidst  the  falls 
of  waters,  and  melody  of  nightingales.  Her  part  was  to  watch 
and  hold  him  awake  L  her  .^ms,  for  fear  of  her  countrymen,  and 
wake  him  on  occasions  to  consult  his  safety.  In  this  manner  did 
the  lovers  pass  away  their  time,  till  they  had  learned  a  language 
of  their  own,  in  which  the  voyager  communicated  to  his  mistress, 
how  happy  he  should  be  to  have  her  in  his  country,  where  she 
should  be  clothed  in  such  silks  as  his  waistcoat  was  made  of,  and 
be  carried  in  houses  drawn  by  horses,  without  being  exposed  to 
wind  or  weather.  All  this  he  promised  her  the  enjoyment  of, 
without  such  fears  and  alarms  as  they  were  there  tormented  with. 
In  this  tender  correspondence  these  lovers  lived  for  several  months, 
when  Yarico,  instructed  by  her  lover,  discovered  a  vessel  on  the 
coast,  to  which  she  made  signals;  and,  in  the  night,  with  the 
utmost  joy  and  satisfaction,  accompanied  him  to  a  ship's  crew  of 
his  countrymen,  bound  for  Barbadoes.  When  a  vessel  from  the 
main  arrives  in  that  island,  it  seems  the  planters  come  down  to 
the  shore,  where  there  is  an  immediate  market  of  the  Indians  and 
other  slaves,  as  with  us  of  horses  and  oxen. 

"  To  be  short,  Mr.  Thomas  Inkle,  now  coming  into  English 
territories,  began  seriously  to  reflect  upon  his  loss  of  time,  and  to 
weigh  with  himself  how  many  days'  interest  of  his  money  he  had 
lost  during  his  stay  with  Yarico.  This  thought  made  the  young 
man  pensive,  and  careful  what  account  he  should  be  able  to  give 
his  friends  of  his  voyage.  Upon  which  consideration,  the  prudent 
and  frugal  young  man  sold  Yarico  to  a  Barbadian  merchant; 
notwithstanding  that  the  poor  girl,  to  incline  him  to  commiserate 
her  condition,  told  him  that  she  was  with  child  by  him ;  but  he 
only  made  use  of  that  information  to  rise  in  his  demands  upon 
the  purchaser." 
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I  was  so.  touched  with  this  story  (which  I  think  should  be 
always  a  counterpart  to  the  Ephesian  Matron)  that  I  left  the  room 
with  tears  in  my  eyes,  which  a  woman  of  Arietta's  good  sense  did, 
I  am  sure,  take  for  greater  applause,  than  any  compliments  I 
could  make  her. 

STEELE.  B. 


No.  12     WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  14,  1710-11. 


— •  Veteres  avias  tibi  de  pulmon^  reyello. 

PERS.  SAT.  y.  92. 

I  root  th*  old  woman  from  thy  trembling  heart. 

At  my  coming  to  London,  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  settle 
myself  in  a  house  to  my  liking.  I  was  forced  to  quit  my  first 
lodgings,  hy  reason  of  an  officious  landlady,  that  would  he  asHng 
me  every  morning  how  I  had  slept.  I  then  fell  into  an  honest 
family,  and  lived  very  happily  for  above  a  week ;  when  my  land- 
lord, who  was  a  jolly  good-natured  man,  took  it  into  his  head  that 
I  wanted  company,  and  therefore  would  frequently  come  into  my 
chamber,  to  keep  me  from  being  alone.  This  I  bore  for  two  or 
three  days ;  but  telling  me  one  day  that  he  was  afruid  I  was  me- 
lancholy, I  thought  it  was  high  time  for  me  to  be  gone,  and  ac- 
cordingly took  new  lodgings  that  very  night  About  a  week  after, 
J  found  my  jolly  landlord,  who,  as  I  said  before,  was  an  honest 
hearty  man>  had  put  me  into  an  advertisement'  of  the  Daily 
Courant,  in  the  following  words : — "  Whereas  a  melancholy  man 
left  his  lodgings  on  Thursday  last  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  after- 
wards seen  going  towards  Islington ;  if  any  one  can  give  notice  of 
him  to  R.  B.,  fishmonger  in  the  Strand,  he  shall  be  well  rewarded 
for  his  pains."  As  I  am  the  best  man  in  the  world  to  keep  my 
own  counsel,  and  my  landlord  the  fishmonger  not  knowing  my 
name,  this  accident  of  my  life  was  never  discovered  to  this  very 
day. 

I  am  now  settled  with  a  widow  woman,  who  has  a  great  many 
children,  and  complies  with  my  humour  in  eveiything.  I  do  not 
remember  that  we  have  exchanged  a  word  together  these  five 
years ;  my  cofiee  comes  into  my  chamber  every  morning,  without 
asking  for  it ;  if  I  want  fire,  1  point  to  my  chimney;  if  water,  to 
my  bason,  upon  which  my  landlady  nods,  as  much  as  to  say  she 
takes  my  meanmg,  and  immediately  obeys  my  signals.    She  has 
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likewise  modelled  her  family  so  well,  that  when  her  little  hoy 
offers  to  pull  me  hy  the  coat,  or  prattle  in  my  face,  his  eldest 
sister  immediately  calls  him  off,  and  hids  him  not  disturh  the 
gentleman.  At  my  first  entering  into  the  family,  I  was  tronhled 
with  the  civility  of  their  rising  up  to  me  every  time  I  came  into^ 
the  room ;  but  my  landlady  observing,  that  upon  these  occasions 
I  always  cried  "  Fish,"  and  went  out  again,  has  forbidden  any 
such  ceremony  to  be  used  in  the  house ;  so  that  at  present  I  wall 
into  the  kitchen  or  parlour,  without  bein^  taken  notice  of,  or 
giving  any  interruption  to  the  business  or  discourse  of  the  family. 
The  maid  will  ask  her  mistress  (though  I  am  by)  whether  the  gen- 
tleman is  ready  to  go  to  dinner,  as  the  mistress  (who  is  indeed  an 
excellent  housewife)  scolds  at  the  servants  as  heartily  before  my 
face  as  behind  my  back.  In  short,  I  move  up  and  down  the 
house,  and  enter  into  all  companies  with  the  same  liberty  as  a 
cat,  or  any  other  domestic  animal,  and  am  as  little  suspected  of 
telling  anything  that  I  hear  or  see. 

I  remember  last  winter  there  were  several  yoimg  girls  of  the 
neighbourhood  sitting  about  the  fire  with  my  landlady's  daughters, 
and  telling  stories  of  spirits  and  apparitions.  Upon  my  opening 
the  door,  the  young  women  broke  off  their  discourse,  but  my  land- 
lady's daughters  telling  them  that  it  was  nobody  but  the  gentle- 
man (for  that  is  the  name  that  I  go  by  in  the  neighbourhood  as 
well  as  in  the  family),  they  went  on  without  minding  me.  I  seated 
myself  by  the  candle  that  stood  on  a  table  at  one  end  of  the  room ; 
and  pretending  to  read  a  book  that  I  took  out  of  my  pocket,  heard 
several  dreadful  stories  of  ghosts,  as  pale  as  ashes,  that  had  stood 
at  the  feet  of  a  bed,  or  w^ked  over  a  churchyard  by  moonlight ; 
'  and  of  others  that  had  been  conjured  into  the  Bed  Sea,  for  dis- 
turbing people's  rest,  and  drawing  their  curtains  at  midnight,  with 
many  other  old  women's  fables  of  the  like  nature.  As  one  spirit 
raised  another,  I  observed  that  at  the  end  of  every  story  the  whole 
company  closed  their  ranks,  and  crowded  about  the  fire.  I  took 
notice  in  particular  of  a  little  boy,  who  was  so  attentive  to  every 
story,  that  I  am  mistaken  if  he  ventures  to  go  to  bed  by  himself 
this  twelvemonth.  Indeed  they  talked  so  long,  that  the  im agina- 
tion of  the  whole  assembly  were  manifestly  crazed,  and,  I  am  sure, 
will  be  the  worse  for  it  as  long  as  they  live.  I  heard  one  of  the 
girls,  that  had  looked  upon  me  over  her  shoulder,  asking  the  com- 
pany how  long  I  had  been  in  the  room,  and  whether  I  did  not  look 
paler  than  I  used  to  do.  This  put  me  under  some  apprehensions 
that  I  should  be  forced  to  explain  myself,  if  I  did  not  retire ;  for 
which  reason  I  took  the  candle  in  my  hand,  and  went  up  into  my 
chamber,  not  without  wondering  at  this  unaccountable  weakness 
in  reasonable  creatures,  that  they  should  love  to  astonish  and  ter- 
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rify  one  another.  Were  I  a  father,  I  should  take  a  particular  care 
to  preserve  my  children  from  these  little  horrors  and  imaginations, 
which  they  are  apt  to  contract  when  they  are  young,  and  are  not 
ahle  to  shake  off  when  they  are  in  years.  I  have  known  a  soldier 
that  has  entered  a  hreach,  affrighted  at  his  own  shadow,  and  look 
pale  upon  a  little  scratching  at  his  door,  who  the  day  before  had 
marched  up  against  a  battery  of  cannon.  There  are  instances  of 
persons  who  have  been  terrined,  even  to  distraction,  at  the  figure 
of  a  tree,  or  the  shaking  of  a  bulrush.  The  truth  of  it  is,.  I  look 
upon  a  sound  imagination  as  the  greatest  blessing  of  life,  next  to 
a  clear  judgment  and  a  good  conscience.  In  the  meantime,  since 
there  are  very  few  whose  minds  are  not  more  or  less  subject  to 
these  dreadful  thoughts  and  appreheusions,  we  ought  to  arm  our- 
selves against  them  by  the  dictates  of  reason  and  religion, "  to  pull 
the  old  woman  out  of  our  hearts"  (as  Persius  expresses  it  in  the 
motto  of  my  paper),  and  extinguish  those  impertinent  notions 
which  we  imbibed  at  a  time  that  we  were  not  able  to  judge  of 
their  absurdity.  Or  if  we  believe,  as  many  wise  and  good  men 
have  done,  that  there  are  such  phantoms  and  apparitions  as  those 
I  have  been  speaking  of,  let  us  endeavour  to  establish  to  ourselves 
an  interest  in  him  who  holds  the  reins  of  the  whole  creation  in  his 
'  hands,  and  moderates  them  after  such  a  manner,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  one  being  to  break  loose  upon  another,  without  his  know- 
ledge and  permission. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  apt  to  join  in  opinion  with  those  who 
believe  that  all  the  regions  of  nature  swarm  with  spirits ;  and  that 
we  have  multitudes  of  spectators  on  all  our  actions,  when  we  think 
ourselves  most  alone ;  but  instead  of  terrifying  imself  with  such  a 
'  notion,  I  am  wonderfully  pleased  to  think  that  I  am  always  en- 
gaged with  such  an  innumerable  society,  in  searching  out  the 
wonders  of  the  creation,  and  joining  in  the  same  consort  of  praise 
and  adoration. 

Milton  *  has  finely  described  this  mixed  communion  of  men  and 
spirits  in  paradise ;  and  had  doubtless  his  eye  upon  a  verse  in  old 
Hesiod,  which  is  almost  word  for  word  the  same  with  his  third  line 
in  the  following  passage. — 

" Nor  think,  though  men  were  none. 

That  heav'n  would  want  spectators,  God  want  praise ; 
Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  on  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep ; 
All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  his  works  behold 
Both  day  and  night. '  How  often  from  the  steep 
Ot  echoing  hill  or  thicket  have  we  heard 

*  In  his  Paradise  Lost. 
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Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air, 
Sole,  or  responsive  each  to  other^s  note. 
Singing  their  great  Creator  1    Oft  in  bands, 
"While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk. 
With  heavenly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds. 
In  full  harmonic  number  join'd,  their  songs 
Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  heav'n." 
ADDISON.  G. 
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Die  mihi,  si  fias  tu  leo,  quails  eris  ] 

HART. 

"Were  you  a  lion,  how  would  you  behave  ? 

There  is  nothing  that  of  late  years  has  afforded  matter  of 
greater  amusement  to  the  town  than  Signior  Nicolini's  *  combat 
with  a  lion  in  the  Haymarket,  which  has  been  very  often  exhibited 
to  the  general  satisfftction  of  most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  Upon  the  first  rumour  of  this  intended 
combat,  it  was  confidently  affirmed,  and  is  still  believed,  by  kiany 
in  both  galleries,  that  there  would  be  a  tame  lion  sent  from  the 
Tower  every  opera  night,  in  order  to  be  killed  by  Hydaspes ;  this 
report,  though  altogether  groundless,  so  universally  prevailed  in 
the  upper  regions  of  the  playhouse,  that  some  of  the  most  refined 
politicians  in  those  parts  of  the  audieuce,  gave  it  out  in  whisper, 
that  the  lion  was  a  cousin-german  of  the  tiger  who  made  his 
appearance  in  King  William's  days,  and  that  the  stage  would  be 
supplied  with  lions  at  the  public  expense,  during  the  whole  session. 
Many  likewise  were  the  conjectures  of  the  treatment  which  this 
lion  was  to  meet  with  from  the  hands  of  Signior  Nicolini ;  some 
s apposed  that  he  was  to  subdue  him  in  recitativo,  as  Orpheus  used 
to  serve  the  wild  beasts  in  his  time,  and  afterwards  to  knock  him 
on  the  head ;  some  fancied  that  the  lion  would  not  pretend  to  lay 
his  paws  upon  the  hero,  by  reason  of  the  received  opinion,  that  a 
lion  will  not  hurt  a  virgin.  Several,  who  pretended  to  have  seen 
the  opera  in  Italy,  had  informed  their  Mends,  that  the  lion  was  to 
act  a  part  in  High  Dutch,  and  roar  twice  or  thrice  to  a  thorough 
bass,  before  he  fell  at  the  feet  of  Hydaspes.  To  clear  up  a  matter 
that  was  so  variously  reported,  I  have  made  it  my  business  to  ex- 

•  See  No.  405;  and  Tat  No.  115. 
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amine  whether  tbis  pretended  lion  is  really  the  savage  he  appears 
to  he,  or'  only  a  counterfeit. 

But  before  I  communicate  my  discoveries,  I  must  ac<juaint  the 
reader,  that  upon  my  walking  behind  the  scenes  last  wmter,  as  I 
was  thinking  on  something  else,  I  accidentally  justled  against  a 
monstrous  animal  that  extremely  startled  me,  and,  upon  my  nearer 
survey  of  it,  appeared  to  be  a  lion  rampant.  The  lion  seeing  me 
very  much  surprised,  told  me  in  a  gentle  voice,  that  I  might  come 
by  him  if  I  pleased ;  "  for,"  say  he,  "  I  do  not  intend  to  hurt  any- 
body." I  thanked  him  very  kindly,  and  passed  by  him ;  and  in  a 
little  time  after  saw  him  leap  upon  the  stage,  and  act  his  part  with 
very  great  applause.  It  has  oeen  observed  by  several,  that  the 
lion  has  changed  his  manner  of  acting  twice  or  thrice  since  his 
first  appearance ;  which  will  not  seem  strange,  when  I  acquaint 
my  reader  that  the  lion  has  been  changed  upon  the  audience  three 
several  times.  The  first  lion  was  a  candle  snufier,  who  being  a 
fellow  of  a  testy  choleric  temper,  overdid  his  part,  and  would  not 
suffer  himself  to  be  killed  so  easily  as  he  ought  to  have  done: 
besides,  it  was  observed  of  him,  that  he  grew  more  surly  every  time 
he  came  out  of  the  lion  ;  and  having  dropt  some  words  in  ordinary 
conversation,  as  if  he  had  not  fought  his  best,  and  that  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  thrown  upon  his  back  in  the  scuffle,  and  that  he 
would  wrestle  with  Mr.  Nicolini  for  what  he  pleased,  out  of  his 
lion's  skin,  it  was  thought  proper  to. discard  him:  and  it  is  verily 
believed,  to  this  day,  that  had  he  been  brought  upon  the  stage 
another  time,  he  would  certainly  have  done  mischief.  Besides,  it 
was  objected  against  the  first  lion,  that  he  reared  himself  so  high 
upon  his  hinder  paws,  and  walked  in  so  erect  a  posture,  that  he 
looked  more  like  an  old  man  than  alien. 

The  second  lion  was  a  tailor  by  trade,  who  belonged  to  the 
playhouse,  and  had  the  character  of  a  mild  and  peaceable  man  in 
nis  profession.  If  the  former  was  too  furious,  this  was  too 
sheepish  for  his  part ;  insomuch  that  after  a  short  modest  walk 
upon  the  stage,  he  would  fall  at  the  first  touch  of  Hydaspes,  with- 
out grappling  with  him,  and  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  shew- 
ing his  variety  of  Italian  trips.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  he  once 
gave  him  a  rip  in  his  fieshcolour  doublet ;  but  this  was  only  to 
make  work  for  himself,  in  his  private  character  of  a  tailor.  I  must 
not  omit  that  it  was  this  second  lion  who  treated  me  with  so  much 
humanity  behind  the  scenes. 

The  acting  lion  at  present  is,  as  I  am  informed,  a  country  gen- 
tleman, who  does  it  for  his  diversion,  but  desires  his  name  may  be 
concealed.  He  says,  very  handsomely,  in  his  own  excuse,  that  he 
does  not  act  for  gain;  that  he  indulges  an  innocent  pleasure  in  it; 
and  that  it  is  better  to  pass  away  an  evening  in  this  manner,  than 
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in  gaming  and  drinking ;  but  at  the  same  time  says,  with  a  very 
agreeable  raillery  upon  himself,  that  if  his  name  should  be  known, 
the  ill-natured  world  might  call  him,  "  the  ass  in  the  lion's  skin." 
This  gentleman's  temper  is  made  out  of  such  a  happy  mixture  of 
the  mild  and  the  choleric,  that  he  outdoes  both  his  predecessors, 
and  has  drawn  together  greater  audiences  than  have  been  known 
in  the  memory  of  man. 

I  must  not  conclude  my  narratiy^  without  taking  notice  of  a 
groundless  report  that  has  been  raised  to  a  gentleman's  disadvan- 
tage, of  whom  I  must  declare  myself  an  admirer ;  namely,  that  * 
Siguier  Nicolini  and  the  lion  have  been  sitting  peaceably  by  one 
another,  and  smoking  a  pipe  together  behind  the  scenes ;  by  which 
their  enemies  would  insinuate,  it  is  but  a  sham  combat  wbiqh 
they  represent  upon  the  stage ;  but  upon  inquiry,  I  find,  that  if 
any  such  correspondence  has  passed  between  them,  it  was  not  till 
the  combat  was  over,  when  the  lion  was  to  be  looked  upon  as 
dead,  according  to  the  received  rules  of  the  drama.  Besides,  this 
is  what  is  practised  every  day  in  Westminster  Hall,  where  nothing 
is  more  usual  than  to  see  a  couple  of  lawyers,  who  have  been  tear- 
ing each  other  to  pieces  in  the  court,  embracing  one  another  as 
soon  as  they  are  out  of  it. 

I  would  not  be  thought,  in  any  part  of  this  relation,  to  reflect 
upon  Signior  Nicolini,  who,  in  acting  this  part,  only  complies  with 
the  wretched  taste  of  his  audience ;  he  knows  very  well,  that  the 
lion  has  many  more  admirers  than  himself;  as  they  say  of  the 
famous  equestrian  statue  on  the  Pont-Neuf  at  Paris,  that  more 
people  go  to  see  the  horse  than  the  king  who  sits  upon  it.  On  the 
contrary,  it  gives  me  a  just  indignation  to  see  a  person  whose  action 
gives  new  majesty  to  kings,  resolution  to  heroes,  and  softness  to 
lovers,  thus  sinking  from  the  greatness  of  his  behaviour,  and  de- 
graded into  the  character  of  a  London  'Prentice.  I  have  often 
wished  that  our  tragedians  would  copy  after  this  great  master  in 
action.  Gould  they  make  the  same  use  of  their  arms  and  legs,  and 
inform  their  faces  with  as  significant  looks  and  passions,  how  glo- 
rious would  an  English  tragedy  appear  with  that  action  which  is  . 
capable  of  giving  dignity  to  the  forced  thoughts,  cold  conceits,  and 
unnatural  expressions  of  an  Italian  opera !  In  the  meantime,  I 
have  related  this  combat  of  the  lion,  to  show  what  are  at  present 
the  reigning  entertainments  of  the  politer  part  of  Great  Bntaija. , 

Audiences  have  often  been  reproached  by  writers  for  the  cootso- 
ness  of  their  taste ;  but  our  present  grievance  does  not  seem  to  hi 
the  want  of  a  good  taste,  but  of  common  sense. 

ADDISON.  0. 
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■  Teque  his,  infelix,  exue  monstris. 

OVID.  MET.  iy.  590. 

Wretch  that  thou  art !  put  off  this  monstrous  shape. 

I  WAS  reflecting  this  morning  upon  the  spirit  and  humour  of  the 
public  diversions  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  and  those  of  the  pre- 
*  sent  time ;  and  lamented  to  myself,  that  though  in  those  days  they 
neglected  their  morality,  they  Kept  up  their  good  sense;  but  that 
the  beau  monde,  at  present,  is  only  grown  more  childish,  not  more 
innocent,  than  the  former.  While  1  was  in  this  train  of  thought, 
an  old  fellow,  whose  face  I  have  often  seen  at  the  playhouse,  gave 
me  the  following  letter  with  these  words : — "  Sir,  the  Lion  pre- 
sents his  humble  service  to  you,  and  desired  me  to  give  this  into 
your  own  hands." 

**  From  my  den  in  the  Haymarket,  March  15. 
"  Sir, 

"  I  have  read  all  your  papers,  and  have  stifled  my  resentment 
against  your  reflections  upon  operas,  until  that  of  this  day,  wherein 
you  plainly  insinuate,  that  Signior  Nicolini  and  myself  have  a  cor- 
respondence more  friendly  than  is  consistent  with  the  valour  of 
his  character,  or  the  fierceness  of  mine.  I  desire  you  would,  for 
your  own  §ake,  forbear  such  intimations  for  the  future ;  and  must 
say  it  is  a  great  piece  of  ill  nature  in  you,  to  show  so  great  an 
esteem  for  a  foreigner,  and  to  discourage  a  Lion  that  is  your  own 
coimtryman. 

"  I  take  notice  of  your  fable  of  the  lion  and  man,*  but  am  so 
equally  concerned  in  that  matter,  that  I  shall  not  be  oflended  to 
whichsoever  of  the  animals 'the  superiority  is  given.  You  have 
misrepresented  me,  in  saying  that  I  am  a  coimtry  gentieman,  who 
act  only  for  my  diversion  ;  whereas,  had  I  still  the  same  woods  to 
range  in  which  I  once  had  when  I  was  a  fox-hunter,  I  should  not 
resign  my  manhood  for  a  maintenance ;  and  assure  you,  as  low  as 
my  circumstances  are  at  present,  I  am  so  much  of  a  man  of 
honomr,  that  I  would  scorn  to  be  any  beast  for  bread,  but  a  lion. 

"  Yours,"  &c. 

I  had  no  sooner  ended  this,  than  one  of  my  landlady's  children 
brought  me  in  several  others,  with  some  of  which  I  shall  make  up 
my  present  paper,  they  all  having  a  tendency  to  the  same  subject, 
viz.,  the  elegance  of  our  present  diversions.  ' 

•  See  No.  11. 
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"  Covent  Garden.  March  18. 
"  Sir, 

"  I  have  been  for  twenty  years  under-sexton  of  this  parish  of  St. 

Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  and  have  not  missed  toiling  in  to  prayers 

six  times  in  all  those  years ;  which  office  I  have  performed  to  my 

f'eat  satisfaction,  until  this  fortnight  last  past,  during  which  time 
find  my  congregation  take  the  warning  of  my  bell,  morning  and 
evening,  to  go  to  a  puppet-show  set  forth  by  one  Powell  under  the 
Piazzas.  By  this  means,  I  have  not  only  lost  my  two  customers, 
whom  I  used  to  place  for  sixpence  a  piece  over  against  Mrs. 
Rachael  Eye-brigbt,  but  Mrs.  Rachael  herself  is  gone  thither 
also.    There  now   appear   among  us   none  but  a  few  ordinary 

Eeople,  who  come  to  church  only  to  say  their  prayers ;  so  that  I 
ave  no  work  worth  speaking  of  but  on  Sundays.  I  have  placed 
my  son  at  the  Piazzas,  to  acquaint  the  ladies  that  the  bell  rings 
for  church,  and  that  it  stands  on  the  other  side  of  the  Garden ; 
but  they  only  laugh  at  the  child. 

"  I  desire  you  would  lay  this  before  all  the  world,  that  I  may  not 
be  made  such  a  fool  for  the  future,  and  that  Punchinello  may 
choose  hours  less  canonical.  As  things  are  now,  Mr.  Powell  has 
a  full  congregation,  while  we  have  a  very  thin  house ;  which  if 
you  can  remedy,  you  will  very  much  oblige, 

"  Sir,  yours,  &c." 

The  following  epistle  I  find  is  from  the   undertaker  of  the- 
masquerade : — 

"  Sir, 
"  I  have  observed  the  rules  of  my  mask*  so  carefully  (in  not 
inquiring  into  persons),  that  I  cannot  tell  whether  you  were  one  of 
the  company  or  not,  last  Tuesday ;  but  if  you  were  not,  and  still 
design  to  come,  I  desire  you  would,  for  your  own  entertainment, 
please  to  admonish  the  town,  that  all  persons  indifferently  are  not 
fit  for  this  sort  of  diversion.  I  could  wish,  Sir,  you  could  make 
them  understand,  that  it  is  a  kind  of  acting  to  go  into  masquerade, 
and  a  man  should  be  able  to  say  or  do  things  proper  for  the  dress 
in  which  he  appears.  We  have  now  and  then  rakes  in  the  habit 
of  Roman  senators,  and  grave  politicians  in  the  dress  of  rakes. 
The  misfortune  of  the  thing  is,  that  people  dress  themselves  in 
what  they  have  a  mind  to  be,  and  not  what  they  are  fit  for.  There 
is  not  a  girl  in  the  town,  but  let  her  have  her  will  in  going  to 
a  mask,  and  she  shall  dress  as  a  shepherdess.  But  let  me  beg  of 
them  to  read  the  Arcadia,  or  some  other  good  romance,  before 
they  appear  in  auy  such  character  at  my  house.    The  last  day  we 

*  See  No.  8  and  101 ;  Guard.  No.  142  and  154. 
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presented,  everybody  waa  so  rashly  habited;  that  when  they  came 
to  speak  to  each  other,  a  ivfmph  with  a  crook  had  not  a  word  to 
say  out  in.  the  pert  style  of  the  pit  bawdry;  and  a  man  in  the 
habit  of  a  philosopher  was  speectiless,  till  an  occasion  offered  of 
expressing  himself  in  the  refuse  of  the  tyring  rooms.  We  had  a 
juaoe  that  danced  a  minuet,  witii  a  quaker  for  his  partner,  while 
hfidf  a  dozen  harlequins  stood  by  as  spectators :  a  Turk  drank  me 
off  two  bottles  of  wine,  and  a  Jew  eat  me  up  half  a  ham  of  bacon. 
If  i  can  bring  my  design  to  bear,  and  make  the  maskers  preserve 
their  characters  in  my  assemblies  I  hope  you  will  allow  there  is  a 
foundation  laid  for  more  elegant  and  improving  gallantries  than 
any  the  town  at  present  affords ;  and  consequently  that  you  will 
give  your  approbation  to  the  endeavours  of,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant" 

I  am  very  glad  the  following  epistle  obliges  me  to  mention  Mr. 
Powell  a  second  time  in  the  same  paper ;  for  indeed  there  cannot 
be  too  great  encouragement  given  to  his  skill  in  motions,*  pro- 
vided he  is  under  proper  restrictions.  ^ 

* 

'  "Sir, 

"The  opera  at  the  Haymarket,  and  that  under  the  little  Piazza 
in  Covent  Garden,  being  at  present  the  two  leading  diversions  of 
the  town,  and  Mr  Powell  professing  in  his  advertisements  to  set 
.up  Whittington  and  his  Cat  against  Rinaldo  and  Armida,  my 
curiosity  led  me,  the  beginning  of  last  week,  to  view  both  these 
performances,  and  make  my  observations  upon  them. 

"  First,  therefore,  I  cannot  but  observe,  tiiat  Mr.  Powell  wisely 
forbearing  to  give  his  company  a  bill  of  fare  beforehand,  every 
scene  is  new  and  unexpected ;  whereas  it  is  certain,  that  the 
undertakers  of  the  Haymarket,  having  raised  too  great  an  expecta- 
tion in  their  printed  opera,  very  much  disappointed  their  audience 
on  the  stage. 

"  The  King  of  Jerusalem  is  obliged  to  come  from  the  city  on 
foot,  instead  of  being  drawn  in  a  triumphant  chariot  by  white 
horses,  as  my  opera-book  had  promised  me;  and  thus,  while  I  ex- 
pected Armida's  dragons  should  rush  forward  towards  Argantes,  I 
found  the  hero  was  obliged  to  go  to  Armida,  and  hand  her  out  of 
her  coach.  We  had  also  but  a  very  short  allowance  of  thunder 
and  lightning ;  though  I  cannot  in  this  place  omit  doing  justice 
to  the  boy  who  had  the  direction  of  the  two  painted  dragons,  and 
mad^them  spit  fire  and  smoke.  He  flashed  out  his  rosin  in  such 
just  propoitions,  and  in  such  due  time,  that  I  could  not  forbear 
conceiving  hopes  of  his  being  one  day  a  most  excellent  player.    I 

*  Puppet-shews  were  formerly  so  called. 
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saw,  indeed,  but  two  things  wanting  to  render  his  whole  action 
complete,  I  mean  the  keeping  his  head  a  little  lower,  and  hiding 
his  candle.  ^ 

"  I  observe  that  Mr.  Powell  and  the  undertakers  of  the  opera 
had  both  the  same  thought,  and  I  think  much  about  the  same 
time,  of  introducing  animals  on  their  several  stages,  though  inr 
deed  with  very  different  success.  The  sparrows  and  chaffinches 
at  the  Hay  market  fly  as  yet  very  irregularly  o/er  the  stage;  and 
instead  of  perching  on  the  trees,  and  performiug  their  parts,  these 
young  actors  either  get  into  the  galleries,  or  put  out  the  candles ; 
whereas  Mr.  Powell  has  so  well  disciplined  his  pig,  that  in  the  first 
scene  he  and  Punch  dance  a  minuet  together.  I  am  informed, 
however,  that  Mr.  Powell  resolves  to  excel  his  adversaries  in  their 
own  way ;  and  introduce  larks  in  his  next  opera  of  Susannah,  or 
Innocence  Betrayed,  which  will  be  exhibited  next  week,  with  a 
pair  of  new  Elders. 

"  The  moral  of  Mr.  Powell's  drama  is  violated,  I  confess,  by 
Punch's  national  reflections  on  the  French,  and  King  Harry's  lay- 
ing his  leg  upon  the.  queen's  lap,  in  too  ludicrous  a  manner,  before 
80  great  an  assembly. 

"  As  to  the  mechanism  and  scenery,  every  thing,  indeed,  was 
uniform,  and  of  a  piece,  and  the  scenes  were  managed  very 
dexterously ;  which  calls  on  me  to  take  notice,  that  at  the  Hay- 
market,  the  undertakers  forgetting  to  change  the  side-scenes,  we 
were  presented  with  a  prospect  of  the  ocean  in  the  midst  of  a  de- 
lightful grove ;  and  though  the  gentlemen  on  the  stage  had  very 
much  contributed  to  the  beauty  of  the  giove,  by  walking  up  and 
down  between  the  trees,  I  must  own  I  was  not  a  little  astonished 
to  see  a  well-dressed  young  fellow,  in  a  full-bottomed  wig,  appear 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  without  any  visible  concern,  taking 
snuff. 

"  I  shall  only  observe  one  thing  further,  in  which  both  dramas 
agree ;  which  is,  that  by  the  squeak  of  their  voices,  the  heroes  of 
each  are  eunuchs ;  ana  as  the  wit  in  both  pieces  is  equal,  I  must 
prefer  the  performance  of  Mr.  Powell,  because  it  is  in  our  Ian* 
guage.  **  I  am,  &c." 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

On  the  first  of  April  will  be  performed^  at  the  playhouse  in  the 
Haymarket,  an  opera  called  "  The  Cruelty  o/Atreus" 

N.B.  The  scene  wherein  Thyestes  eats  his  own  children  is  to  he 
performed  by  the  famous  Mr.  Psalmanazar,*  lately  arrived  from 
Formosa :  the  whole  supjper  being  set  to  kettle-drums. 

STEELE.  K. 

*  For  an  account  of  this  singular  character,  see  the  (Gentleman's  Magazine, 

▼OU.  XXXiv.  XXXY. 
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Farva  leyes  capiunt  animos  >— — 

OYID.  ABS.  AM.  159. 

Light  minds  are  pleased  with  trifles. 

When  I  was  in  France,  I  used  to  gaze  with  n*eat  astonishment 
at  the  splendid  equipages  and  party-coloured  habits  of  that  fantas- 
tic nation.  I  was  one  day  in  particular  contemplating  a  lady  that 
sat  in  a  coach  adorned  with  gilded  Cupids,  and  finely  painted  with 
the  loves  of  Venus  and  Adonis.  The  coach  was  drawn  by  six 
milk-white  horses,  and  loaded  behind  with  the  same  numher  of 
powdered  footmen.  Just  before  the  lady  were  a  couple  of  beautiAil 
pages,  that  were  stuck  among  the  harness,  and  hy  their  gay  dresses 
and  smiling  features,  looked  like  the  elder  hrothers  of  the  little 
hoys  that  were  carved  and  painted  in  every  corner  of  the  coach. 

The  lady  was  the  unfortunate  Cleanthe,  who  afterwards  gave  an 
occasion  to  a  pretty  melancholy  novel.  She  had,  for  several  years, 
received  the  aadresses  of  a  gentleman,  whom,  after  a  long  and  in- 
timate acquaintance,  she  forsook,  upon  the  account  of  this  shining 
equipage  which  had  heen  offered  to  her  hy  one  of  great  riches,  hut 
a  crazy  constitution.  The  circumstanc'es  in  which  I  saw  her  were, 
it  seems,  the  disguises  only  of  a  broken  heart,  aud  a  kind  of 
pageantry  to  cover  distress ;  for  in  two  months  after,  she  was  car- 
ried to  her  grave  with  the  same  pomp  and  magnificence ;  heing 
sent  thither  partly  hy  the  loss  of  one  lover,  and  partly  by  the  pos- 
session of  another. 

I  have  often  reflected  with  myself  on  this  unaccountahle  himiour 
in  womankind,  of  being  smitten  with  everything  that  is  showy  and 
superficial;  and  on  the  numherless  evils  that  befal  the  sex  from 
this  light  fantastical  disposition.  I  myself  remember  a  young 
lady  that  was  very  warmly  solicited  hy  a  couple  of  importunate 
rivals,  who.  for  several  months  together,  did  all  they  could  to  re- 
commend themselves,  hy  complacency  of  behaviour  aud  agreeable- 
ness  of  conversation.  At  length,  when  the  competition  was  doubt- 
ful, and  the  lady  undetermined  in  her  choice,  one  of  the  young 
lovers  very  luclaly  bethought  himself  of  adding  a  supemumary 
lace  to  his  liveries,  wliich  had  so  good  an  efiect,  that  he  married 
her  the  very  week  after. 

The  usual  conversation  of  ordinary  women,  very  much  cherishes 
this  natural  weakness  of  being  taken  with  outside  and  appearance. 
Talk  of  a  new-married  couple,  and  you  immediately  hear  whether 
they  keep  their  coach  and  six,  or  eat  in  plate.    Mention  the  name 
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of  an  absent  lady,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  you  learn  sometbing  of 
ber  gown  and  petticoat  A  ball  is  a  great  belp  to  discourse,  and 
a  birtb-day  furnisbes  conversation  for  a  twelvemonth  after.  A 
furbelow  of  precious  stones,  a  hat  buttoned  with  a  diamond,  a 
brocade  waistcoat  or  petticoat,  are  standing  topics.  In  short, 
they  consider  only  the  drapery  of  the  species,  and  never  cast  away 
a  tnought  on  those  ornaments  of  Ihe  mind  that  make  persons 
illustrious  in  themselves,  and  useful  to  others.  When  women  are 
thus  perpetually  dazzling  one  another's  imaginations,  and  filhng 
their  heads  with  nothing  but  colours,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are 
more  attentive  to  the  superficial  parts  of  life,  than  the  solid  and 
substantial  blessings  of  it.  A  girl,  who  has  been  trained  up  in 
this  kind  of  conversation,  is  in  danger  of  every  embroidered  coat 
that  Comes  in  her  way.  A  pair  of  fringed  gloves  may  be  her  ruin. 
In  a  word,  lace  and  ribands,  silver  and  gold  galloons,  with  the  like 
glittering  gewgaws,  are  so  many  lures  to  women  of  weak  minds 
and  low  educations,  and  when  artificially  displayed,  are  able  to 
fetch  down  the  most  airy  coquette  from  the  wildest  of  her  flights 
and  rambles. 

True  happiness  is  of  a  retired  nature,  and  an  enemy  to  pomp 
and  noise :  it  arises,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  enjoyment  of  one's 
self;  and  in  the  next,  from  the  mendship  and  conversation  of  a 
few  select  companions ;  it  loves  shade  and  solitude,  and  naturally 
haimts  groves  and  fountains,  fields  and  meadows ;  in  short,  it  feels 
everything  it  wants  within  itself,  and  receives  no  addition  from 
multitudes  of  witnesses  and  spectators.  On  the  contrary,  False 
Happiness  loves  to  be  in  a  crowd,  and  to  draw  the  eyes  of  the 
worla  upon  her.  She  does  not  receive  any  satisfaction  from  the 
applauses  which  she  gives  herself,  but  from  the  admiration  which 
she  raises  in  others.  She  flourishes  in  courts  and  palaces,  theatres 
and  assemblies,  and  has  no  existence  but  when  she  is  looked 
upon. 

Aurelia,  though  a  woman  of  great  quality,  delights  in  the  privacy 
of  a  country  life,  and  passes  away  a  great  part  of  her  time  in  her 
own  walks  and  gai'd^ns.  Her  husband,  who  is  her  bosom  friend 
and  companion  in  her  solitudes,  has  been  in  love  with  her  ever 
since  he  knew  her.  They  both  abound  with  good  sense,  consum- 
mate virtue,  and  a  mutual  esteem ;  and  are  a  perpetual  entertain- 
ment to  one  another.  Their  family  is  under  so  regular  ah  economy 
in  its  hours  of  devotion  and  repast,  employment  and  diversion, 
that  it  looks  like  a  little  commonwealth  within  itself  They  often 
go  into  company,  that  they  may  return  with  greater  delight  to  one 
auother ;  and  sometimes  live  in  town,  not  to  enjoy  it  so  properly, 
as  to  grow  weary  of  it,  that  they  may  renew  in  themselves  the 
relish  of  a  country  life.    By  this  means  they  are  happy  in  each 

VOL.  I  B 
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other,  beloTed  by  tbeir  ohdclren,  adored  by  their  servants,  and  are 
become  the  envy,  or  rather  the  delight,  of  all  that  know  them. 

How  difibrent  to  this  is  the  life  of  Falvia !  she  considers  her 
kusband  as  her  steward,  and  looks  upon  discretion  and  good 
housewifery  as  little  domestic  virtues,  unbecoming  a  woman  of 
quality.  She  thinks  life  lost  in  her  own  family,  and  fancies  her- 
self out  of  the  world,  when  she  is  not  in  the  ring,  the  playhouse, 
or  the  drawing-room  She  lives  in  a  perpetual  motion  of  body  and 
restlessness  of  thought,  and  is  never  easy  in  any  one  place,  when 
she  thinks  there  is  more  company  in  another.  The  missing  of  an 
opera  the  first  night,  would  be  more  afflicting  to  her  than  the  death 
of  a  child.  She  pities  all  the  valuable  part  of  her  own  sex,  and 
calls  every  woman  of  a  prudent,  modest,  and  retired  life,  a  poor- 
spirited,  unpolished  creature.  What  a  mortification  would  it  be  to 
Fulvia,  if  she  knew  that  her  setting  herself  to  view,  is  but  exposing 
herself,  and  that  she  grows  contemptible  by  being  conspicuous! 

I  cannot  conclude  my  paper^  without  observing,  that  Virgil  has 
very  finely  touched  upon  this  female  passion  for  dress  and  show, 
in  the  character  of  Camilla ;  who,  though  she  seems  to  have 
shaken  off  all  the  other  weaknesses  of  her  sex,  is  still  described 
as  a  woman  in  this  particular.  The  poet  tells  us,  that,  after  having 
made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy,  she  unfortunately  cast  her 
eye  on  a  Trojan  who  wore  an  embroidered  tunic,  a  beautiful  coat 
of  mail,  with  a  mantle  of  the  finest  purple.  "A  golden  bow,"  says 
he,  "  hung  upon  his  shoulder ;  his  garment  was  buckled  with  a 
golden  clasp,  and  his  head  was  covered  with  an  helmet  of  the  same 
shining  metal."  The  Amazon  immediately  singled  out  this  weU- 
dressed  warrior,  being  seized  with  a  woman  s  longing  for  the  pretty 
trappings  that  he  was  adorned  with : 

—  Totumque  incauta  per  agmen 
Pcemineo  prseds  et  spoliorum  ardebat  amoie. 

Mv.  zi.  782. 

This  heedless  pursuit  after  these  glittering  triflep,  the  poet  (by  a 
nice  concealed  moral)  represents  to  have  been  the  destruction  of 
his  female  hero. 

ADDISON.  C 


^- 
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Quid  verum  atqne  decens  euro  et  rogo,  et  omnis  in  hoc  sum. 

Hon. 

What  right,  what  true,  what  fit  we  justly  call, 
Let  this  be  all  my  care—  for  this  is  all. 

POPS. 

I  HATE  received  a  letter,  desiring  me  to  be  very  satirical  upon  the 
little  muff  that  is  now  in  fashion ;  another  informs  me  of  a  pair  of 
silTer  garters  buckled  below  the  knee,  that  have  been  at  the  Rain- 
bow Cc^ee-house  in  Fleet-street ;  a  third  sends  me  ap.  heavy  oom- 
piaint  against  fringed  gloves.  To  be  brief,  there  is  scarce  an  orna- 
ment of  either  sex  which  one  or  other  of  my  correspondents  has 
not  inveighed  against  with  some  bitterness,  and  recommended  to 
my  observation,  I  must  therefore,  once  for  all,  inform  my  readers, 
that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  sink  the  dignity  of  this  my  paper  with 
reflections  upon  red  heels  or  top-knots;  but  rather  to  enter  into  the 
passions  of  mankind,  and  to  correct  those  depraved  sentiments 
that  give  birth  to  all  those  little  extravagancies  which  appear  in 
their  outward  dress  and  behaviour.  Foppish  and  fantastic  orna- 
ments are  only  indications  of  vice,  not  criminal  in  themselves : 
extinguish  vanity  in  the  mind,  and  you  naturally  retrench  the 
little  superfluities  of  garniture  and  equipage.  The  blossoms  will 
fall  of  themselves  when  the  root  that  nourishes  them  is  destroyed. 

I  shall  therefore,  as  I  have  said,  apply  my  remedies  to  the  first 
seeds  and  principles  of  an  affected  dress,  without  descending  to  the 
dress  itself;  though  at  the  same  time,  1  must  own,  that  1  have 
thoughts  of  creating  an  officer  under  me,  to  be  entituled,  **  The 
Censor  of  small  wares,"  and  of  allotting  him  one  day  in  a  week  for 
the  execution  of  such  his  office.  An  operator  of  this  nature  might 
act  under  me  with  the  same  regard  as  a  surgeon  to  a  physician ; 
the  one  might  be  employed  in  healing  those  blotches  and  tumours 
which  break  out  in  the  body,  while  the  other  is  sweetening  the 
blood  and  rectifying  the  constitution.  To  speak  truly,  the  young 
people  of  both  sexes  are  so  wonderfully  apt  to  shoot  out  into  long 
swords  or  sweeping  trains,  bushy  head-dresses,  or  full-bottomed 
periwigs,  with  several  other  incumbrances  of  dress,  that  they  stand 
in  need  of  being  pruned  very  frequently,  lest  tliey  should  be  op- 
pressed with  ornaments,  and  over^nm  with  the  luxuriance  of  their 
habits.  I  am  much  in  doubt  whether  1  should  give  the  preference 
to  a  quaker  that  is  trimmed  close  and  almost  cut  to  the  quick,  or 
to  a  beau  that  is  loaden  with  saeh  a  reduiuiance  of  excrescences. 
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I  must  therefore  desire  my  correspondents  to  let  me  know  bow  they 
approve  my  project,  and  whether  they  think  the  erecting  of  such 
a  petty  censorship  may  not  turn  to  the  emolument  of  the  public  ; 
for  I  would  not  do  anything  of  this  nature  rashly  and  without 
advice. 

There  is  another  set  of  correspondents  to  whom  I  must  address 
myself,  in  the  second  place ;  I  mean  such  as  fill  their  letters  with 
private  scandal,  and  black  accounts  of  particular  persons  and 
families.  The  world  is  so  full  of  ill  nature,  that  I  have  lampoons 
sent  me  by  people  who  cannot  spell,  and  satires  composed  by 
those  who  scai'ce  know  how  to  write.  By  the  last  post,  in  par- 
ticular, I  received  a  packet  of  scandal  which  is  not  legible ;  and 
have  a  whole  bundle  of  letters,  in  women's  hands,  that  are  full  of 
blots  and  caliunnies,  insomuch,  that  when  I  see  the  name  Gselia, 
FhUlis,  Fastora,  or  the  like,  at  the  bottom  of  a  scrawl,  I  conclude 
of  course  that  it  brings  me  some  account  of  a  fallen  virgin,  a 
faithless  wife,  or  an  amorous  widow  I  must  therefore  inform 
these  my  correspondents,  that  it  is  not  my  design  to  be  a  publisher 
of  intrigues  and  cuckoldoms,  or  to  bring  litSe  infamous  stories 
out  of  their  present  lurking  holes  into  broad  daylight.  If  I  attack 
the  vicious,  I  shall  only  set  upon  them  in  a  body ;  and  will  not  be 
provoked  by  the  worst  usage  I  can  receive  from  others,  to  make  an 
example  of  any  particular  criminal.  In  short,  I  have  so  much  of 
a  Drawcansir*  in  me,  that  I  shall  pass  over  a  single  foe  to  charge 
whole  armies.  It  is  not  Lais  or  Silenus,  but  the  harlot  and  the 
drunkard,  whom  I  shall  endeavour  to  expose ;  and  shall  consider 
the  crime  as  it  appears  in  a  species,  nor  as  it  is  circumstanced  in 
an  individual.  I  think  it  was  Caligula,  who  wished  the  whole 
city  of  Eome  had  but  one  neck,  that  he  might  behead  them  at  a 
blow.  I  shall  do,  out  of  humanity,  what  that  emperor  would  have 
done  in  the  cruelty  of  his  temper,  and  aim  every  stroke  at  a  col- 
lective body  of  offenders.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  very  sensible, 
that  nothing  spreads  a  paper  like  private  calumny  and  defama- 
tion ;  but  as  my  speculations  are  not  under  this  necessity,  they  are 
not  exposed  to  this  temptation. 

In  the  next  place,  1  must  apply  myself  to  my  party  corre- 
spondents, who  are  continually  teasmg  me  to  take  notice  of  one 
another's  proceedings.  How  often  am  I  asked  by  both  sides,  if  it 
is  possible  for  me  to  be  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  the  rogueries 
that  are  committed  by  the  party  which  is  opposite  to  him  that 
writes  the  letter.  About  two  days  since,  I  was  reproached  with 
an  old  Grecian  law,  that  forbids  any  man  to  stand  as  neuter,  or  a 
looker-on  in  the  divisions  of  his  country.    However,  as  I  am  very 

*  A  character  in  the  comedy  of  The  BehearsaL 
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sensible  my  paper  would  lose  its  whole  effect,  should  it  run  out 
into  the  outrages  of  a  party,  I  shall  take  care  to  keep  clear  of 
every  thing  which  looks  that  way.  If  I  can  any  way  assuage  pri- 
vate inflammations,  or  allay  public  ferments,  I  shall  apply  myself 
to  it  with  my  utmost  endeavours ;  but  will  never  let  my  heart  re- 
proach me  with  having  done  any  thing  towards  increasing  those 
feuds  and  animosities,  that  extinguish  religion,  deface  government, 
and  make  a  nation  miserable. 

What  I  have  said  under  the  three  foregoing  heads,  will,  I  am 
afraid,  very  much  retrench  the  number  of  my  correspondents.  I 
shall  therefore  acquaint  my  reader,  that  if  he  has  started  any  hint 
which  he  is  not  able  to  pursue,  if  he  has  met  with  any  surprising 
stoiT  which  he  does  not  know  how  to  tell,  if  he  has  discovered  any 
epidemical  vice  which  has  escaped  my  observation,  or  has  heard 
01  any  uncommon  virtue,  which  he  would  desire  to  publish ;  in 
short,  if  he  has  any  materials  that  can  furnish  out  an  innocent 
diversion,  I  shall  promise  him  my  best  assistance  in  the  working 
of  them  up  for  a  public  entertainment. 

This  paper  my  reader  will  find  was  intended  for  an  answer  to  a 
multitude  of  correspondents ;  but  I  hope  he  will  pardon  me  if  I 
single  out  one  of  them  in  particular,  who  has  made  me  so  very 
humble  a  request,  that  I  cannot  forbear  complying  with  it. 

"to  the  spectatob 

March  15, 1710-11. 
"SiK, 
"  I  am  at  present  so  unfortunate,  as  to  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  mind  my  own  business ;  and  therefore  beg  of  you  that  you  will 
be  pleased  to  put  me  into  some  small  post  under  you.  I  observe 
that  you  have  appointed  your  printer  and  publisher  to  receive  let- 
ters and  advertisements  for  the  city  of  London ;  and  shall  think 
myself  very  much  honoured  by  you,  if  you  will  appoint  me  to 
take  in  letters  and  advertisements  for  the  cily  of  Westminster  and 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Though  I  cannot  promise  to  fill  such 
an  employment  with  sufficient  abilities,  I  will  endeavour  to  make 
up  with  industry  and  fidelity,  what  I  want  in  parts  and  genius. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"CHARLES  LILLIE." 
ADDISOK  G. 
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Tetmm  ante  omnia  voltiun. 


A  yisage  rough. 


Deform'd,  unfeatured. 


juv.  X.  191. 


DSTDEH. 


SfKOE  our  persons  are  not  of  our  own  making,  when  they  arc 
such  as  appear  defective  or  uncomely,  it  is,  methinks,  an  honest 
and  laudible  fortitude  to  dare  to  be  ugly;  at  least  to  keep  ourselves 
from  being  abashed  with  a  consciousness  of  imperfections  which 
we  cannot  help,  and  in  which  there  is  no  guilt.  I  would  not  de- 
fend an  haggard  beau,  for  passing  away  much  time  at  a  glass,  and 
giving  softness  and  languishing  graces  to  deformity ;  all  I  intend 
is,  that  we  ought  to  be  contented  with  our  countenance  and  shape, 
so  far,  as  nevor  to  give  ourselves  an  uneasy  reflection  on  that  sub- 
ject. It  is  to  the  ordinary  people  who  are  not  accustomed  to  make 
very  proper  remarks  on  any  occasion,  matter  of  great  jest,  if  a 
man  enters  with  a  prominent  pair  of  shoulders  into  an  assembly, 
or  is  distinguished  by  an  expansion  of  mouth,  or  obliquity  of 
aspect.  It  is  happy  for  a  man  that  has  any  of  these  oddnesses 
about  him,  if  he  can  be  as  merry  upon  himself,  as  others  are  apt 
to  be  upon  that  occasion.  When  he  can  possess  himself  with 
such  a  cheerfulness,  women  and  children,  who  are  at  first  frighted 
at  him,  will  afterwards  be  as  much  pleased  with  him.  As  it  is 
barbarous  in  others  to  rally  him  for  natural  defects,  it  is  extremely 
agreeable  when  he  can  jest  upon  himself  for  them. 

Madame  Maintenon's  first  husband  was  an  hero  of  this  kind, 
and  has  drawn  many  pleasantries  from  the  irregularity  of  his 
shape,  which  he  describes  as  very  much  resembling  the  letter  Z. 
He  diverts  himself  likewise  by  representing  to  his  reader  the  make 
of  an  engine  and  pully,  with  which  he  used  to  take  off  his  hat. 
When  there  happens  to  be  any  thing  ridiculous  in  a  visage,  and 
the  owner  of  it  tliinks  it  an  aspect  of  dignity,  he  must  be  of  very 
grea^  quality  to  be  exempt  from  raillery.  The  best  expedient 
therefore  is  to  be  pleasaut  upon  himself  Prince  Harry  and 
Falstaff,  in  Shakespeare  have  carried  the  ridicule  upon  fat  and 
lean,  as  far  as  it  will  go.  Falstaff  is  humourously  ca'led  wool- 
sack, bedpresser,  and  hill  of  flesh ;  Harry,  a  starveling,  an  elves- 
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akin,  a  sheath,  a  bowoase,  and  a  tuok.  There  is,  in  several  inci- 
dents  of  the  conversation  between  them,  the  jest  still  kept  up  upon 
the  person.  Great  tenderness  and  sensibility  in  this  point  is  one 
of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  self-love.  For  mj  own  part,  I  am  a 
little  unhappy  in  the  mould  of  my  face,  which  is  not  quite  so  long 
as  it  is  broad.  Whether  this  might  not  partly  arise  from  my 
opening  my  mouth  much  seldomer  than  other  people,  and  by  con- 
sequence not  so  much  lengthening  the  fibres  of  my  visage,  I  am 
not  at  leisure  to  determine.  However  it  be,  I  have  been  often  put 
out  of  countenance  by  the  shortness  of  my  face,  and  was  formerly 
at  great  pains  in  conoeUiag  it  by  wearing  a  periwig  with  an  high 
fore-top,  and  letting  my  beard  grow.  But  now  I  have  thoroughly 
got  over  this  delicacy,  aud  could  be  contented  with  a  much  shorter, 
provided  it  might  qualify  me  for  a  member  of  the  merry  club, 
which  the  foUowiag  letter  gives  me  an  account  of.  I  have  re- 
ceived it  from  Oxford,  and  as  it  abounds  with  the  spirit  of  mirtb 
and  good  humour,  which  is  natural  to  that  place,  I  shall  set  it 
down  word  for  word  as  it  came  to  me. 

"Most  pbofound  sir, 

"  Having  been  very  well  entertained,  in  the  last  of  your  specula- 
tions that  I  have  yet  seen,  by  your  specimen  upon  clubs,  which  I 
therefore  hope  you  will  continue,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  furnish 
you  with  a  brief  account  of  such  a  one  as,  perhaps,  you  have  not 
seen  in  all  your  travels,  unless  it  was  your  fortune  to  touch  upon 
some  of  the  woody  parts  of  the  African  continent,  in  your  voyage 
to  or  from  Grand  Cairo.  There  have  arose  in  this  university 
(long  since  you  left  us  without  saying  any  thing)  several  of  these 
inferior  hebdomadal  societies,  as  the  Punning  Club,  the  Witty 
Club,  and  amongst  the  rest,  the  Handsome  Club ;  as  a  burlesque 
upon  which,  a  certain  merry  species,  that  seem  to  have  come  into 
the  world  in  masquerade,  for  some  years  last  passed  have  asso 
ciated  themselves  together,  and  assumed  the  name  of  the  Ugly 
Club.  This  ill-favoured  fraternity  consists  of  a  president  and 
twelve  fellows ;  the  choice  of  which  is  not  confined  bv  patent  to 
any  particular  foundation  (as  St.  John's  men  would  have  the 
world  believe,  and  have  therefore  erected  a  separate  society  within 
themselves),  but  liberty  is  left  to  elect  from  any  school  in  Great 
Britain,  provided  the  candidates  be  within  the  rules  of  the  club,  as 
set  forth  in  a  table,  intituled.  The  Act  of  Deformity :  a  clause  or 
two  of  which  I  shall  transmit  to  you 

"1.  That  no  person  whatsoever  shall  be  admitted  without  a 
visible  queerity  in  his  aspect,  or  peculiar  cast  of  countenance ;  of 
which  the  president  and  officers  for  the  time  being  are  to  deter- 
mine, and  the  president  to  have  the  castipg  voice 
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"  2.  That  a  singular  regard  be  had  upon  examination,  to  the 
gibbosity  of  the  gentlemen  that  offer  themselves  as  founder's  kins- 
men ;  or  to  the  obliquity  of  their  figure,  in  what  sort  soever. 

"  8.  That  if  the  quantity  of  any  man's  nose  be  eminently  mis- 
calculated, whether  as  to  length  or  breadth,  he  shall  have  a  just 
pretence  to  be  elected. 

"  Lastly.  That  if  there  shall  be  two  or  more  competitors  for  the 
same  vacancy,  coeteris  paribus,  he  that  has  the  thickest  skin  to 
have  the  preference. 

*'  Every  fresh  member,  upon  his  first  night,  is  to  entertain  the 
company  with  a  dish  of  cod-fish,  and  a  speech  in  praise  of  ^sop ; 
whose  portraiture  they  have  in  full  proportion,  or  rather  dispro- 
portion, over  the  chimney ;  and  their  design  is,  as  soon  as  their 
funds  are  sufiBicient,  to  purchase  the  heads  of  Thersites,  Duns 
Scotus,  Scarron,  Hudibras,  and  the  old  gentleman  in  Oldham,  with 
all  the  celebrated  ill  faces  of  antiquity,  as  furniture  for  the  club-room. 

"  As  they  have  always  been  professed  admirers  of  the  other  sex, 
so  they  unanimously  declare  that  they  will  give  all  possible  en- 
couragement to  such  as  will  take  the  benefit  of  the  statute, 
though  none  yet  have  appeared  to  do  it. 

"  The  worthy  president,  who  is  their  most  devoted  champion, 
has  lately  shewn  me  two  copies  of  verses  composed  by  a  gentleman 
of  this  society ;  the  first,  a  congratulatory  ode,  inscribed  to  Mrs. 
Touchwood,  upon  the  loss  of  her  two  foreteeth  ;  the  other,  a  pane- 
gmric  upon  Mrs.  Andiron's  left  shoulder.  Mrs.  Vizard  (he  says), 
smce  the  small-pox,  is  grown  tolerably  ugly,  and  a  top  toast  in  the 
club;  but  I  never  heard  him  so  lavisn  of  his  fine  things,  as  upon 
old  Nell  Trot,  who  constantly  officiates  at  their  table ;  her  he 
even  adores  and  extols  as  the  very  counterpart  of  Mother  Shipton ; 
in  short,  Nell  (says  he)  is  one  of  the  extraordinary  works  of 
nature ;  but  as  for  complexion,  shape,  and  featui-es,  so  valued  by 
others,  they  are  all  mere  outside  and  symmetry,  which  is  his 
aversion.  Give  me  leave  to  add,  that  the  president  is  a  facetious 
pleasant  gentleman,  and  never  more  so,  than  when  he  has  got  (as 
ne  calls  them)  his  dear  mummera  about  him ;  and  he  Often  pro- 
tests it  does  him  good  to  meet  a  fellow  with  a  right  genuine 
grimace  in  his  air  (which  is  so  agreeable  in  the  generality  of  the 
S'rench  nation) ;  and  as  an  instance  of  his  sincerity  in  this  par- 
ticular, he  gave  me  a  sight  of  a  list  in  his  pocket-book  of  all  this 
class,  who  for  these  five  years  have  fallen  under  his  observation, 
with  himself  at  the  head  of  them,  and  in  the  rear  (as  one  of  a 
promising  and  improving  aspect), 

"  Sir,  your  obliged  and  humble  servant, 

**AL£XAMD£B  CABBUNCLE. 

"Oxford,  March  12, 1710/  '■ 

SI££L£  B. 
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No  18.    WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  21,  1710-11 


Equitis  quoque  jam  migravit  ab  aure  yoluptas 


Omnis  ad  incertos  ocalos,  et  gaudia  vana. 

HOB.  2.  EP.  L  187. 

But  now  our  nobles  too  are  fops  and  vain, 
Neglect  the  sense^  but  love  the  painted  scene. 

OREEOH. 

It  is  my  design  in  this  paper  to  deliver  down  to  posterity  a 
faithful  account  of  the  Italian  opera,  and  of  the  gradual  progress 
which  it  has  made  upon  the  English  stage ;  for  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  our  great  grandchildren  will  be  very  curious  to  know  the 
reason  why  their  forefathers  used  to  sit  together  like  an  audience 
of  foreigner  in  their  own  country,  and  to  hear  whole  plays  acted 
before  them,  in  a  tongue  which  they  did  not  understand. 

Arsinoe  was  the  nrst  opera  that  gave  us  a  taste  of  Italian 
music.  The  great  success  this  opera  met  with  produced  some  at- 
tempts of  forming  pieces  upon  Italian  plans,  which  should  give  a 
more  natural  and  reasonable  entertainment  than  what  can  be  met 
with  in  the  elaborate  trifles  of  that  nation.  This  alarmed  the 
poetasters  and  fiddlers  of  the  town,  who  were  used  to  deal  in  a 
more  ordinary  kind  of  ware;  and  therefore  laid  down  an  estab- 
lished rule,  which  is  received  as  such  to  this  day,  **  That  nothing 
is  capable  of  being  well  set  to  music,  that  is  not  nonsense." 

This  maxim  was  no  sooner  received,  but  we  immediately  fell  to 
translating  the  Italian  operas ;  and  as  there  was  no  great  danger 
of  hurting  the  sense  of  those  extraordinary  pieces,  our  authors 
would  often  make  words  of  their  own  which  were  entirely  foreign 
to  the  meaning  of  the  passages  they  pretended  to  translate ;  their 
chief  care  being  to  make  the  numbers  of  the  Euglish  verse  answer 
to  those  of  the  Italian,  that  both  of  them  might  go  to  the  same 
tune.    Thus  the  famous  song  in  Gamilli 


**  Barbara  si  t'  intendo,  &e." 

"  Barbarous  woman^  yes,  I  know  your  meaning.*' 

which  expresses  the  resentments  of  an  angry  lover,  was  translated 
into  that  English  lamentation — 

"  Frail  are  a  lover's  hopes,  kc.** 

And  it  was  pleasant  enough  to  see  the  most  refined  persons  of  I 
the  British  nation  dying  away  and  languishing  to  notes  that  were 
filled  with  a  spirit  of  rage  and  indignation.    It  happened  also 
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very  frequently,  where  the  sense  was  rightly  translated,  the  neces- 
sary transposition  of  words,  which  were  drawn  out  of  the  phrase 
of  one  tongue  into  that  of  another,  made  the  music  appear  very 
ahsurd  in  one  tongue  that  was  very  natural  in  the  other.  I  remem- 
ber an  Italian  verse  that  runs  thus,  word  for  word — 

"  And  tum*d  my  rage  into  pity ;" 

which  the  English  for  rhyme  sake  translated, 

"  And  into  pity  tum*d  my  rage." 

By  this  means  the  soft  notes  that  were  adapted  to  pity  in  the 
Italian,  fell  upon  the  word  rage  in  the  English ;  and  the  angry 
sounds  that  were  turned  to  rage  in  the  original,  were  made  to  ex- 
press pity  in  the  translation.  It  oftentimes  happened  likewise, 
that  the  finest  notes  in  the  air  fell  upon  the  most  insignificant 
words  in  the  sentence.  I  have  known  the  word  "  and"  pursued 
through  the  whole  gamut,  have  been  entertained  with  many  a 
melodious  "  the,"  and  have  heard  the  most  beautiful  graces, 
quavers,  and  divisions  bestowed  upon  "  then,  for,  and  from ;"  to 
uie  eternal  honour  of  our  English  particles. 

The  next  step  to  our  refinement,  was  the  introducing  of  Italian 
actors  into  our  opera,  who  sung  their  parts  in  their  own  language, 
at  the  same  time  that  our  countrymen  performed  theirs  in  our 
native  tongue.  The  king  or  hero  of  the  play  generally  spoke  in 
Italian,  and  his  slaves  answered  him  in  English.  The  lover  fre- 
quently made  his  court,  and  gained  the  heart  of  his  princess,  in  a 
language  which  she  did  not  understand.  One  would  have  thought 
it  very  difficult  to  have  carried  on  dialogues  after  this  manner 
without  an  interpreter  between  the  persons  that  conversed  to- 
gether ;  but  this  was  the  state  of  the  English  stage  for  about  three 
years. 

At  length  the  audience  grew  tired  of  understanding  half  the 
opera;  and  therefore,  to  ease  themselves  entirely  of  the  fatigue  of 
thinking,  have  so  ordered  it  at  present,  that  the  whole  opera  is  per- 
formed in  an  unknown  tongue.  We  no  longer  understand  the 
language  of  our  own  stage;  insomuch  that  I  have  often  been 
afraid,  when  I  have  seen  our  Italian  performers  chattering  in  the 
vehemence  of  action,  that  they  have  been  calling  us  names,  and 
abusing  us  among  themselves ;  but  I  hope,  since  we  do  put  such 
an  entire  confidence  in  them,  they  will  not  talk  against  us  before 
our  faces,  though  they  may  do  it  with  the  same  safety  as  if  it  were 
behind  our  backs.  19.  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  forbear  thinking 
how  naturally  an  historian  who  writes  two  or  three  hundred  years 
hence,  and  does  not  know  the  taste  of  his  wise  forefathers, 
will  make  the  following  reflection : — **  In  the  beginning  of  the 
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eighteenth  century,  the  Italian  tongue  was  so  well  understood  in 
England,  that  operas  were  acted  on  the  public  stage  in  that 
language." 

One  scarce  knows  how  to  he  serious  in  the  confutation  of  an 
ahsurditjr  that  shows  itself  at  the  first  sight  It  does  not  want 
any  great  measure  of  sense  to  see  the  ridicule  of  this  monstrous 
practice ;  but  what  makes  it  the  more  astonishing,  it  is  not  the 
taste  of  the  rabble,  but  of  persons  of  the  greatest  politeness,  which 
has  established  it 

If  the  Italians  have  a  genius  for  music  above  the  English,  tho 
English  have  a  genius  for  other  performances  of  a  much  higher 
nature,  and  capable  of  giving  the  mind  a  much  nobler  entertain- 
ment Would  one  think  it  was  possible  (at  a  time  when  an 
author  lived  that  was  able  to  write  the  Phaedra  and  Hippolitus) 
for  a  people  to  be  so  stupidly  fond  of  the  Italian  opera,  as  scarce 
to  give  a  tliird  day's  heanng  to  that  admirable  tragedy  ?  Music  is 
certainly  a  very  agieeahle  entertainment ;  but  if  it  would  take  the 
entire  possession  of  our  eai's,  if  it  would  make  us  incapable  of 
hearing  sense,  if  it  would  exclude  arts  that  have  a  much  greater 
tendencY  to  the  refinement  of  human  nature ;  I  must  confess  I 
would  allow  it  no  better  quarter  than  Plato  has  done,  who  banishes 
it  out  of  his  commonwealth. 

At  present  our  notions  of  music  axe  so  veiy  uncertain,  that  we 
do  not  know  what  it  is  we  like;  only  in  general,  we  aie  transported 
with  any  thing  that  is  not  English :  so  if  it  be  of  a  foreign  growth, 
let  it  he  Italian,  French,  or  High  Dutch,  it  is  the  same  thing.  In 
short,  our  English  musi(x  is  quite  rooted  out,  and  nothing  yet 
planted  in  its  stead. 

When  a  royal  palace  is  burnt  to  the  ground,  every  man  is  at 
liberty  to  present  his  plan  for  a  new  one ;  and  though  it  be  hut 
indifferently  put  together,  it  mayxfuinish  several  hints  that  may 
he  of  use  to  a  good  ai'chitect  I  shall  take  the  same  liberty  in  a 
following  paper,  of  giving  my  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  music ; 
which  I  snail  lay  down  only  in  a  problematical  manner,  to  he 
considered  by  those  who  are  masters  in  the  art 

ADDISON.  G. 
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Di  bene  fecerunt,  inopis  me  quodque  pusilli 
Finxerunt  animi,  raro  et  perpauca  loquentis, 

BOR.  1.  SAT.  iv.  17. 
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Thank  heav'n  that  made  me  of  an  bumble  mind ; 
To  action  little,  less  to  words  inclin'd ! 

Observing  one  person  behold  another,  who  was  an  utter  stranger 
to  him,  with  a  cast  of  his  eye,  which,  methought,  expi^essed  an 
emotion  of  heart  very  different  from  what  could  be  raised  by  an 
object  so  agreeable  as  the  gentleman  he  looked  at,  I  began  to  con- 
sider, not  without  some  secret  sorrow,  the  condition  of  an  envious 
man.  Some  have  fancied  that  envy  has  a  certain  magical  force  in 
it,  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  envious  have  by  their  fascination 
blasted  the  enjoyments  of  the  happy.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  says, 
some  have  been  so  cuiious  as  to  remark  the  times  and  seasons 
when  the  stroke  of  an  envious  eye  is  most  effectually  pernicious, 
and  have  observed  that  it  has  been  when  the  person  envied  has 
been  in  any  circumstance  of  glory  and  triumph.  At  sucb  a  time 
the  mind  of  the  prosperous  man  goes,  as  it  were,  abroad,  among 
things  without  him,  and  is  more  exposed  to  the  malignity.  But  I 
shall  not  dwell  upon  speculations  so  abstracted  as  this,  or  repeat 
the  many  excellent  things  which  one  might  collect  out  of  authors 
upon  this  miserable  affection ;  but,  keeping  in  the  road  of  common 
life,  consider  the  envious  man  with  relation  to  these  three  heads, 
hispains,  his  reliefs,  and  his  happiness. 

Tiie  envious  man  is  in  pain  upon  all  occasions  which  ought  to 
give  him  pleasure.  The  relish  of  his  life  is  inverted ;  and  the  ol> 
jects  which  administer  the  highest  satisfaction  to  those  who  are 
exempt  from  this  passion,  give  the  quickest  pangs  to  persons  who 
are  subject  to  it.  All  the  perfections  of  their  fellow-creatures  are 
odious.  Youth,  beauty,  valour,  and  wisdom  are  provocations  of 
their  displeasure.  What  a  wretched  and  apostate  state  is  this ! 
to  be  offended  with  excellence,  and  to  hate  a  man  because  we  ap- 
prove him !  The  condition  of  the  eiLvious  man  is  the  most  empha- 
tically miserable ;  he  is  not  only  incapable  of  rejoicing  in  another's 
merit  or  success,  but  lives  in  a  world  wherein  all  mankind  are  in  a 
plot  against  his  quiet,  by  studying  their  own  happiness  and  advan- 
tage. Will  Prosper*  is  an  honest  tale-bearer.  He  makes  it  his 
business  to  join  m  conversation  with  envious  men.  He  points  to 
such  an  handsome  young  fellow,  and  whispers  that  he  is  secretly 
married  to  a  great  fortune  When  they  aoubt,  he  adds  circum 
stances  to  prove  it ;  and  never  fails  to  aggravate  their  distress,  by 
assuring  them,  that,  to  his  knowledge,  he  has  an  uncle  will  leave 
him  some  thousands.  Will  has  many  arts  of  this  kind  to  torture 
this  sort  of  temper,  and  delights  in  it.  When  he  finds  them  change 
colour,  and  say  faintly  they  wish  such  a  piece  of  news  is  true,  he 

•  See  No.  20. 
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has  the  malice  to  speak  some  good  or  other  of  every  man  of  their 
acquaintance. 

The  reliefs  of  the  envious  man  are  those  little  hlemishes  and 
imperfections  that  discover  themselves  in  an  illustrious  character. 
It  IS  matter  of  great  consolation  to  an  envious  person,  when  a  man 
of  known  honour  does  a  thing  unworthy  himself;  or  when  any 
action  whicli  was  well  executed,  upon  hetter  information  appears 
so  altered  in  its  circumstances,  that  the  fame  of  it  is  divided 
among  many,  instead  of  heing  attributed  to  one.  This  is  a>6ecret 
satisfaction  to  these  malignants ;  for  the  person  whom  they  be- 
fore could  not  but  admire,  they  fancy  is  nearer  their  own  concUtion 
as  soon  as  his  merit  is  shared  among  others.  I  remember  some 
years  ago  there  came  out  an  excellent  poem  without  the  name  of 
the  author.  The  little  wits,  who  were  incapahle  of  writing  it,  be- 
gan to  pull  in  pieces  the  supposed  writer.  When  that  would  not 
do,  they  took  great  pains  to  suppress  the  opinion  that  it  was  his. 
That  again  failed.  The  next  refuge  was,  to  say  it  was  overlooked 
hy  one  man,  and  many  pages  wholly  written  by  another.  An 
honest  fellow  who  sat  among  a  cluster  of  them  in  debate  on  this 
subject,  cried  out,  '*  Gentlemen,  if  you  are  sure  none  of  you  your- 
selves had  a  hand  in  it,  you  are  but  where  you  were,  whoever  writ 
it."  But  the  most  usual  succour  to  the  envious,  in  cases  of  name- 
less merit  in  this  kind,  is  to  keep  the  property,  if  possible,  unfixed, 
and  by  that  means  to  hinder  the  reputation  of  it  from  falling  upon 
any  particular  person.  You  see  an  envious  man  clear  up  his 
countenance,  if  in  the  relation  of  any  man's  great  happiness  in  one 
point,  you  mention  his  imeasiness  in  another.  When  he  hears 
such  a  one  is  very  rich  he  turns  pale,  but  recovers  when  you  add 
that  he  has  many  children.  In  a  word,  the  only  sure  way  to  an 
envious  man's  favour  is  not  to  deserve  it. 

But  if  we  consider  the  envious  man  in  delight,  it  is  like  reading 
of  the  seat  of  a  giant  in  a  romance ;  the  magnificence  of  his  house 
consists  in  the  many  limhs  of  men  whom  he  has  slain.  If  any  who 
promised  themselves  success  in  any  uncommon  undertaking  mis- 
carry in  the  attempt,  or  he  that  aimed  at  what  would  have  been 
useful  and  laudable,  meets  with  contempt  and  derision,  the  envious 
man,  imder  the  colour  of  hating  vain-glory,  can  smile  with  an  in- 
ward wantonness  of  heart  at  the  ill  effect  it  may  have  upon  an 
honest  ambition  for  the  future. 

Having  thoroughly  considered  the  nature  of  this  passion,  I  have 
made  it  my  study  how  to  avoid  the  envy  that  may  accrue  to  me 
from  these  my  speculations;  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  in  myself,  I 
think  I  have  a  genius  to  escape  it.  Upon  hearing  in  a  coffee- 
house one  of  my  papers  commended,  I  immediately  apprehended 
the  envy  that  would  spring  from  that  applause;  and  therefore 
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gaye  a  description  of  my  face  the  next  day ;  being  resolyed,  as  I 
grew  in  reputation  for  wit,  to  resign  my  pretensions  to  beanly. 
This,  I  hope,  may  gi\re  some  ease  to  those  unhappy  gentlemen  who 
do  me  the  honour  to  torment  themselyes  upon  the  aooomit  of  this 
my  paper.  As  their  case  is  Yeij  deplorable,  and  deserves  compas- 
sion, I  shall  sometimes  be  dull,  in  pity  to  them,  and  will  from  tune 
to  time  administer  consolations  to  them  by  further  discoveries  of 
my  person.  In  the  meanwhile,  if  any  one  says  the  Spectator  has 
wit,  it  may  be  some  relief  to  them  to  think  that  he  does  not  show 
it  in  company.  And  if  any  one  praises  his  morality,  they  may 
oomfort  themselves  by  considering  that  his  face  is  none  of  the 
longest. 

STEELS.  'B. 
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—  K^f  d/ifutr*  lx«^*- 

HOM.  IL.  i.  225. 

Thoa  dog  in  forehead.—- 

POPE. 

Among  the  other  hardy  undertakings  which  I  have  proposed  to  my- 
self, that  of  the  correction  of  impudence  is  what  I  have  very  much 
at  heart.  This  in  a  particular  manner  is  my  province  as  Spectator  ; 
for  it  is  generally  an  offence  committed  by  the  eyes,  and  that  agsunst 
such  as  the  offenders  would  perhaps  never  have*an  opportimity  of 
injuring  any  other  way.  The  following  letter  is  a  complaint  of  a 
young  lady,  who  sets  forth  a  trespass  of  this  kind,  with  that  com- 
mand of  herself  as  befits  beauty  and  innocence,  and  yet  with  so 
much  spirit  as  sufficiently  expresses  her  indignation.  The  whole 
transaction  is  performed  with  the  eyes ;  and  the  crime  is  no  less 
than  employing  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  divert  the  eyes  of 
others  from  the  best  use  they  can  make  of  them,  even  looking  up 
to  heaven: — 

"Sir, 
"  There  never  was  (I  believe)  an  acceptable  man  but  had  soma 
aidcward  imitators.  Ever  since  the  Spectator  appeared,  I  have 
remarked  a  kind  of  men,  whom  I  choose  to  call  Starers;  that  with- 
out any  regard  to  time,  place,  or  mode-ty,  disturb  a  large  company 
with  their  impertinent  eyes.    Spectatoi-s  make  up  a  proper  assem- 
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bly  for  a  puppet  show  or  a  beargai'den ;  but  devout  supplicants 
and  attentive  hearers,  are  the  audieuce  ons  ought  to  expect  in 
churches.  I  am,  sir,  member  of  a  small  pious  congregation  near 
one  of  the  north  gates  of  this  city;  much  the  greater  pait  of  us  in- 
deed are  females,  and  used  to  behave  ourselves  in  a  regular  atten- 
tive manner,  till  very  lately  one  whole  aisle  has  been  disturbed  by 
one  of  these  monstrous  starers ;  he  is  the  head  taller  than  any  one 
in  the  church ;  but  fDr  the  greater  advantage  of  exposing  himself, 
stands  upon  a  hassock,  and  commands  the  whole  congregation,  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  the  devoutest  part  of  the  auditory ;  for  what 
with  blushing,  confusion,  and  vexation,  we  can  neither  mind  the 
prayers  nor  sermon.  Tour  animadversion  upon  this  insolence 
would  be  a  great  favour  to, 

"  Sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  S.  C." 

I  have  frequently  seen  of  this  sort  of  fellows,  and  do  think  there 
cannot  be  a  greater  aggravation  of  an  offence,  than  that  it  is  com- 
mitted where  the  criminal  is  protected  by  the  sacredness  of  the 
place  which  he  violates.    Many  reflections  of  this  sort  might  be 
very  iustly  made  upon  this  kind  of  behaviour,  but  a  Starer  is  not 
usuaUy  a  person  to  be  convinced  by  the  reason  of  the  thing;  and  a 
fellow  that  is  capable  of  showing  an  impudent  front  before  a  whole 
congregation,  and  can  bear  being  a  public  spectacle,  is  not  so  easily 
rebuked  as  to  amend  by  admonitions.  If,  therefore,  my  correspond- 
ent does  not  inform  me,  that  within  seven  days  after  this  date  the 
barbarian  does  not  at  least  stand  upon  his  own  legs  only,  without 
an  eminence,  my  friend  Will  ProsperH^  has  promised  to  take  an  has- 
sock opposite  to  him,  and  stare  against  him  in  defence  of  the  ladies. 
I  have  given  him  directions,  according  to  the  most  exact  rules  of 
optics,  to  place  himself  in  such  a  manner  that  he  shall  meet 
his  eyes  wherever  he  throws  them.    I  have  hopes,  that  when  Will 
confronts  him  and  all  the  ladies,  in  whose  behalf  he  engages  him, 
cast  kind  looks  and  wishes  of  success  at  their  champion,  he  will 
have  some  shame,  and  feel  a  little  of  the  pain  he  has  so  often  put 
others  to,  of  being  out  of  coimtenance. 

It  has  indeed  been,  time  out  of  mind,  generally  remarked,  and  as 
often  lamented,  that  this  family  of  Starers  have  infested  pubUo 
assemblies :  and  I  k:iow  no  other  way  to  obviate  so  great  an  evil, 
except,  in  the  case  of  fixing  their  eyes  upon  women,  some  male 
friend  will  take  the  part  of  such  as  are  under  the  oppression  of 
impudence,  and  encounter  the  eyes  of  the  Starers  wherever  they 

•SeeNo.l9. 
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meet  them.  While  we  suffer  our  women  to  be  thus  impudently 
attacked  they  have  no  defence,  hut  in  the  end  to  oast  yielding 
glances  at  the  Starers.  In  this  case,  a  man  who  has  no  sense  of 
shame,  has  the  same  advantage  over  his  mistress,  as  he  who  has 
no  regard  for  his  own  ]ife  has  over  his  adversary.  While  the  gene- 
rality of  the  world  are  fettered  by  rules,  and  move  by  proper  and 
just  methods;  he  who  has  no  respect  to  any  of  them,  carries  away 
the  reward  due  to  that  propriety  of  behaviour,  with  no  other  ment 
but  that  of  having  neglected  it. 

I  take  an  impudent  fellow  to  be  a  sort  of  outlaw  in  good  breed- 
ing, and  therefore  what  is  said  of  him  no  nation  or  person  can  be 
concerned  for.  For  this  reason  one  may  be  free  upon  him.  I  have 
put  myself  to  great  pains  in  considering  this  prevailing  quality 
which  we  call  impudence,  and  have  taken  notice  that  it  exerts  it- 
self in  a  different  manner,  according  to  the  different  soils  wherein 
such  subjects  of  these  dominions  as  are  masters  of  it,  were  bom. 
Impudence  in  an  Englishman  is  sullen  and  insolent;  in  a  Scots- 
man it  is  untractable  and  rapacious ;  in  an  Irishman  absurd  and 
fawning:  as  the  course  of  the  world  now  runs,  the  impudent  En- 
glishman behaves  like  a  8iu*ly  landlord,  the  Scot,  like  an  ill  re- 
ceived guest,  and  the  Irishman  like  a  stranger,  who  knows  he  is 
not  welcome.  There  is  seldom  anything  enteitaininff  either  in  the 
impudence  of  a  South  or  North  Britain ;  but  that  of  an  Irishman 
is  always  comic.  A  true  and  genuine  impudence  is  ever  the  effect 
of  ignorance  without  the  least  sense  of  it.  The  best  and  most 
successful  Starers  now  in  this  town  are  of  that  nation ;  they  have 
usually  the  advantage  of  the  stature  mentioned  in  the  above  letter 
of  my  correspondent,  and  generally  take  their  stands  in  the  eye  of 
women  of  fortune ;  insomuch  that  I  have  known  one  of  them,  three 
months  after  he  came  from  plough,  with  a  tolerable  good  air,  lead 
out  a  woman  from  a  play,  which  one  of  our  own  breed,  after  four 
years  at  Oxford  and  two  at  the  Temple,  would  have  been  afraid  to 
look  at. 

I  cannot  tell  how  to  accoimt  for  it,  but  these  people  have  usually 
the  preference  to  our  own  fools,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sillier  part  of 
womankind.  Perhaps  it  is  that  an  English  coxcomb  is  seldom  so 
obsequious  as  an  Irish  one ;  and  when  the  design  of  pleasing  is 
visible,  an  absurdity  in  the  way  toward  it  is  easily  forgiven. 

But  those  who  are  downright  impudent,  and  go  on  without  re- 
flection that  they  are  such,  are  more  to  be  tolerated,  than  a  set  of 
fellows  among  us  who  profess  impudence  with  an  air  of  humour, 
and  think  to  caiTy  off  the  most  mexcusable  of  all  faults  in  the 
world,  with  no  other  apology  than  saying  in  a  gay  tone,  "  I  put  an 
impudent  face  upon  the  matter.**  No;  no  man  shall  be  allowed 
the  advantage  of  impudence,  who  is  conscious  that  he  is  such.    If 
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he  knows  he  is  impudent,  he  ra&y  as  well  he  otherwise ;  and  it 
shall  he  expected  that  he  hlush,  when  he  sees  he  makes  another 
do  it.  For  nothing  can  atone  for  the  want  of  modesty ;  without 
which  heauty  is  ungraceful,  and  #it  detestable. 

STBELB.  B. 
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Locus  est  et  pluribus  umbris. 

HOB.  1.  EP.  y.  28. 

There*s  room  enough,  and  each  may  bring  his  friend. 

OBBEOH. 

1  AH  sometimes  very  much  troubled,  when  I  reflect  upon  the 
three  great  professions  of  divinity,  law,  and  physic ;  how  they  are 
each  of  them  overburdened  with  practitioners,  and  filled  with  multi- 
tudes of  ingenious  gentlemen  that  starve  one  another. 

We  may  divide  the  clergy  into  generals,  field  officers,  and  sub- 
altems.  Among  the  first  we  may  reckon  bishops,  deans,  and 
archdeacons  Among  the  second  are  doctors  of  divinity,  preben- 
daries, and  all  that  wear  scarfs.  The  rest  are  comprehended  under 
the  subalterns.  As  for  the  first  class,  our  constitution  preserves  it 
£rom  any  redundancy  of  incumbents,  notwithstanding  competitors 
are  numberless.  Upon  a  strict  calculation,  it  is  found  that  there 
has  been  a  great  exceeding  of  late  years  in  the  second  division, 
several  brevets  having  been  granted  for  the  converting  of  subal- 
terns into  scarf  officers ;  insomuch,  that  within  my  memory  the 
price  of  lustring  is  raised  above  twopence  in  a  yard.  As  for  the 
subalterns,  they  are  not  to  be  numbered.  Should  our  clergy  once 
enter  into  the  corrupt  practice  of  the  laity,  by  the  splitting  of 
their  freeholds,  they  woiud  be  able  to  carry  most  of  the  elections 
in  England. 

The  body  of  the  law  is  no  less  encumbered  with  superfluous 
members,  that  are  like  Virgil's  army,  which  he  tells  us  was  so 
crowded,  many  of  them  had  not  room  to  use  their  weapons.  This 
prodigious  society  of  men  may  be  divided  into  the  litigious  and 
peaceable.  Under  the  first  are  comprehended  all  those  who  are 
carried  down  in  coach-fulls  to  Westminster  Hall  every  morning  in 
term  time.  Martial's  description  of  this  species  of  lawyers  is  lull 
of  humour: — 

"  Iras  et  verba  locant" 
TOL.  I.  r 
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'*  Men  that  hire  out  their  words  and  anger;"  that  are  more  or  less 
passionate  according  as  they  are  paid  for  it,  and  allow  their  client 
a  quantity  of  wrath  proportionable  to  the  fee  which  they  receive 
from  him.  I  must,  however,  observe  to  the  reader,  that  above 
three  parts  of  those  whom  I  reckon  among  the  litigious  are  such 
as  are  only  quarrelsome  in  their  hearts,  and  have  no  opportunity 
of  shewing  their  passion  at  the  bar.  Nevertheless,  as  they  do  not 
know  what  strifes  may  arise,  they  appear  at  the  hall  every  day, 
that  they  may  shew  themselves  in  a  readiness  to  enter  the  lists, 
whenever  there  shall  be  occasion  for  them. 

The  peaceable  lasers  are,  in  the  first  place,  many  of  the 
benchers  of  the  several  inns  of  court,  who  seem  to  be  the  dignita- 
ries of  the  law,  and  are  endowed  with  those  qualifications  of  mind 
that  accomplish  a  man  rather  for  a  ruler  than  a  pleader.  These 
men  live  peaceably  in  their  habitations,  eating  once  a  day,  and 
dancing  once  a  year,*  for  the  honour  of  their  respective  societies. 

Another  numberless  branch  of  peaceable  lawyers,  are  those 
young  men,  who  being  placed  at  the  mns  of  court  in  order  to  study 
the  laws  of  their  country,  frequent  the  playhouse  more  than  West- 
minster Hall,  and  are  e^en  in  all  public  assemblies,  except  in  a 
court  of  justice.  I  shall  sa^r  nothing  of  those  silent  and  busv  mul- 
titudes that  are  employed  within  doors  in  the  drawing  up  of  writ- 
ings and  conveyances;  nor  of  those  greater  numbers  that  palliate 
their  want  of  business  with  a  pretence  to  such  chamber  practice. 

If,  in  the  third  place,  we  look  into  the  piofession  of  physic,  we 
shall  find  a  most  formidable  body  of  men.  The  sight  of  them  is 
enough  to  make  a  man  serious,  for  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a 
maxim,  that  when  a  nation  abounds  in  physicians,  it  grows  thin 
of  people.  Sir  William  Temple  is  very  much  puzzled  to  find  a 
reason  why  the  Northern  Hive,  as  he  calls  it,  does  not  send  out 
such  promgious  swarms,  and  overrun  the  world  with  Goths  and 
Vandals,  as  it  did  formerly;  but  had  that  excellent  author  ob- 
served that  there  were  no  students  in  physic  among  the  subjects  of 
Thor  and  Woden,  and  that  this  science  very  much  flourishes  in 
the  north  at  present,  he  might  have  found  a  better  solution  for  this 
difficulty  than  any  of  those  he  has  made  use  of.  This  bpdy  of 
men  in  our  own  coimtry  may  be  described  like  the  British  army 
in  Caesar's  time ;  some  of  them  slay  in  chariots,  and  some  on  foot. 
If  the  infantrv  do  less  execution  than  the  charioteers,  it  is,  because 
they  cannot  be  carried  so  soon  into  all  quarters  of  the  town,  and 
dispatch  so  much  business  in  so  short  a  time.  Besides  this  body 
of  regular  troops,  there  are  stragglers,  who,  without  being  duly 
listed  and  enrolled,  do  infinite  mischief  to  those  who  are  so  un- 
lucky as  to  fall  into  their  hands. 

*  See  Pugdale's  Origines  Joridicales,  folio  1666. 
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There  are,  besides  the  above-mentioned,  innumerable  retainers 
to  physic,  who,  for  want  of  other  patients,  amuse  themselves  with 
the  stifling  of  cats  in  an  air-pump,  cutting  up  dogs  alive,  or  im- 
paling of  insects  upon  the  point  of  a  needle  for  microscopical  ob- 
servations, besides  those  that  are  employed  in  the  gathering  of 
weeds,  and  the  chase  of  butterflies:  not  to  mention  the  cockleshell- 
merchants  and  spider-catchers. 

When  I  consider  how  each  of  these  professions  are  crowded 
with  multitudes  that  seek  their  livelihood  in  them,  and  how  many 
men  of  merit  there  are  in  each  of  them,  who  may  be  rather  said  to 
be  of  the  science  than  the  profession ;  I  very  much  wonder  at  the 
humour  of  parents,  who  will  not  rather  choose  to  place  their  sons 
in  a  way  of  life  where  an  honest  industnr  cannot  but  thrive,  than 
in  stations  where  the  greatest  probity,  learning,  and  good  sense 
may  miscarry.  How  many  men  are  country  curates,  Qial  might 
have  made  themselves  aldermen  of  London  by  a  right  improve- 
ment of  a  smaller  sum  of  money  than  what  is  usually  laid  out 
upon  a  learned  education  ?  A  sober  frugal  person,  of  slender  parts 
and  a  slow  apprehension,  might  have  thrived  in  trade,  though  he 
starves  upon  physic ;  as  a  man  would  be  well  enough  pleased  to 
buy  silks  of  one,  whom  he  would  not  venture  to  feel  his  pulse. 
Yagellius  is  careful,  studious,  and  obliging,  but  withal  a  little 
thick-skulled;  he  has  not  a  single  client,  but  might  have  had 
abundance  of  customers.  The  misfortune  is,  that  parents  take  a 
liking  to  a  particular  profession,  and  therefore  desire  their  sons 
maybe  of  it;  whereas,  in  so  great  an  aflair  of  life,  they  should 
consider  the  genius  and  abilities  of  their  children,  more  than  their 
own  inclinations. 

It  is  the  great  advantage  of  a  trading  nation,  that  there  are  very 
few  in  it  so  dull  and  heavy,  who  may  not  be  placed  in  stations  of 
life,  which  may  give  them  an  opportimity  of  making  their  fortunes. 
A  well-regulated  commerce  is  not,  like  law,  physio,  or  divinity,  to 
be  overstocked  with  hands ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  flourishes  by 
multitudes,  and  gives  employment  to  all  its  professors.  Fleets  of 
merchantmen  are  so  many  squadrons  of  floating  shops,  that  vend 
our  wares  and  manufactures  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  and 
find  out  chapmen  under  both  the  tropics. 

ADDISON.*  0. 

*  At  the  close  of  No.  108,  he  desires  his  readers  to  compare  with  this 
what  is  said  there* 
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Qaodcunqae  ostendis  znihi  sic,  incredulas  odi. 

HOft.  ABS   POET.   YER.  188. 


Whatever  contradicts  my  sense 


I  hate  to  see,  and  never  can  believe. 

BOSOOMMOS. 

The  word  Spectatob  being  most  usually  understood  as  one  of 
the  audience  at  public  representations  in  our  theatres,  I  seldom 
fail  of  many  letters  relating  to  plays  and  operas.  But,  indeed, 
there  are  such  monstrous  thmgs  done  in  both,  that  if  one  had  not 
'been  an  eye-witness  of  them,  one  could  not  believe  that  such  mat- 
ters had  really  been  exhibited.  There  is  very  little  which  con- 
cerns humAQ.Hfe,  or  is  a  pictu]:e^f  nature,  that  is  regarded  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  company.  The  underst^j^ding  is  dismissed  from 
our  entertainments.  Our  mi£^  is  the  laughter  of  f^pls,  and  our 
admirgtion  the  wonder  of  id^ts;  else  such  improbable,  monstrouF, 
and  incoherent  dreams  could  not  go  off  as  they  do,  not  only  with- 
out the  utmost  scorn  and  contempt,  but  even  with  the  lou<J£iatji,p- 
plajige  and  approH)ation.  But  the  letters  of  my  correspondents 
whl  represent  thiS  affair  in  a  more  lively  manner  than  any  dis- 
course  of  my  own ;  I  shall  therefore  give  them  to  my  reader  with 
only  this  preparation,  that  they  all  come  from  players,  and  that 
the  business  of  playing  is  now  so  managed  that  ^ou  are  not  to  be 
surprised  when  I  say  one  or  two  of  them  are  rational,  others  sen- 
sitive and  vegetative  actors,  and  others  wholly  inanimate.  I  shall 
not  place  these  as  I  have  named  them,  but  as  they  have  precedence 
in  the  opinion  of  their  audiences. 

**  Mr.  Spectatob, 
**  Your  having  been  so  humble  as  to  take  notice  of  the  epistles  of 
other  animals,  emboldens  me,  who  am  the  wild  boar  that  was  lulled 
by  Mrs.  Tofts,  to  represent  to  you,  that  I  think  I  was  hardly  used  in 
not  having  the  part  of  the  lion  in  Hydaspes  given  to  me.  It  would 
have  been  but  a  natural  step  for  me  to  have  personated  that  noble 
creature,  after  having  behaved  myself  to  satisfaction  in  the  part 
above-mentioned.  That  of  a  lion  is  too  great  a  character  for  one 
that  never  trod  the  stage  before  but  upon  two  legs.  As  for  the 
little  resistance  which  I  made,  I  hope  it  may  be  excused,  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  dart  was  thrown  at  me  by  so  fair  a  hand.  I 
must  confess  I  had  but  just  put  on  my  brutality ;  and  GamUla's 
charms  were  such,  that  beholding  her  erect  mien,  hearing  her 
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chaxming  voice,  and  astonished  with  her  graceful  motion,  I  could 
not  keep  up  to  my  assumed  fierceness,  but  died  like  a  man. 

"  I  am  Sir, 
"  Tour  most  humble  admirer, 

"  thomas  fbons  " 

"  Mb.  Spectatob, 
'*  This  is  to  let  you  imderstand,  that  the  playhouse  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  world  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  this  particular, 
that  no  one  rises  in  it  according  to  his  merit    I  have  acted  several 

farts  of  household-stuff  with  great  applause  for  many  vears; 
am  one  of  the  men  in  the  hangings  in  the  Emperor  of  the  Moon; 
I  have  twice  performed  the  third  chair  in  an  English  opera ;  and 
have  rehearsed  the  pump  in  the  Fortune-Hunters.    1  am  now 

fown  old,  and  hope  you  will  recommend  me  so  effectually,  as  that 
may  say  something  before  I  go  off  the  stage ;  in  which  you  will 
do  a  great  act  of  charity  to 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  william  scbene." 

"  Mb.  Spbotatob, 
**  Understanding  that  Mr.  Serene  has  writ  to  you,  and  desired 
to  be  raised  from  dumb  and  still  parts,  I  desire,  if  you  give  him 
motion  or  speech,  that  you  would  advance  me  in  my  way,  and  let 
me  keep  on  in  what  I  humbly  presume  I  am  a  master,  to  wit,  in 
.representing  human  and  still  life  together.  I  have  several  times 
acted  one  of  the  finest  flower-pots  in  the  same  opera  wherein  Mr. 
Serene  is  a  chair;  therefore,  upon  his  promotion,  request  that  I 
may  succeed  him  in  the  hangings,  with  my  hand  in  the  orange- 
trees  ■  '*  Your  humble  servant, 

"  BALPH  SIMPLE." 

"Dniiy  Lane,  March  24, 1710-11. 
''  Sib, 
'*  I  saw  your  Mend  the  Templar  this  evening  in  the  pit,  and 
thought  he  looked  very  little  pleased  with  the  representation  of  the 
mad  scene  of  *  The  Pilgrim.  I  wish.  Sir,  you  would  do  us  the 
favour  to  animadvert  frequently  upon  the  false  taste  the  town  is  in, 
with  relation  to  plays  as  well  as  operas.  It  certainly  requires  a 
degree  of  understanding  to  play  justly ;  but  such  is  our  condition, 
that  we  are  to  suspend  our  reason  to  perform  our  parts.  As  to 
scenes  of  madness,  you  know.  Sir,  there  are  noble  instances  of 
this  land  in  Shakespeare ;  but  then  it  is  the  disturbance  of  a  noble 
mind,  from  generous  and  humane  resentments.  It  is  like  that 
grief  which  we  have  for  the  decease  of  our  friends.  It  is  no  dimi- 
nution, but  a  recommendation  of  human  nature,  that  in  such  in- 
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cidents  passion  gets  the  better  of  reason;  and  all  we  can  think  to 
comfort  ourselves,  is  impotent  against  half  what  we  feel.  I  will 
not  mention  that  we  had  an  idiot  in  the  scene,  and  all  the  sense  it 
is  represented  to  have,  is  that  of  lust.  As  for  myself,  who  have 
long  taken  pains  in  personating  the  passions,  I  have  to-ni^ht  acted 
only  an  appetite.  The  part  I  played  is  Thirst,  but  it  is  repre- 
sented as  written  rather  by  a  drayman  than  a  poet.  I  come  in 
with  a  tub  about  me,  that  tub  hung  with  quart  pots,  with  a  full 
gallon  at  my  mouth.  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you  that  I  pleased 
very  much,  and  this  was  introduced  as  a  madness ;  but  sure  it  was 
not  human  madness,  for  a  mule  or  an  ass  may  have  been  as  diy  as 
ever  I  was  in  my  life.  **  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant."* 

"  From  the  Savoy  in  the  Strand. 
"  Me.  Speotatoe, 
"  If  you  can  read  it  with  dry  eves,  I  give  you  this  trouble  to 
acquaint  you,  that  I  am  the  unfortunate  King  Latinus,  and  I 
beUeve  I  am  the  first  prince  that  dated  irom  this  palace  since 
John  of  Gaunt.  Such  is  the  uncertamty  of  all  human  greatness, 
that  I  who  lately  never  moved  without  a  guard,  am  now  pressed  as 
a  common  soldier,  and  am  to  sail  with  the  first  fair  wind  against 
my  brother  Lewis  of  France.  It  is  a  ver^  hard  thing  to  ptit 
off  a  character  which  one  has  appeared  in  with  applause.  This  I 
experienced  since  the  loss  of  my  diadem;  for,  upon  quarrelling 
with  another  recniit,  I  spoke  my  indignation  out  of  my  part  in 
recitativo — 

* Most  andacioiu  slave, 

Dai^st  thou  an  angry  monarch's  fury  brave  V 

The  words  were  no  sooner  out  of  my  mouth,  when  a  Serjeant 
knocked  me  down,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  a  mind  to  mutiny,  in 
talking  things  nobody  understood.  You  see,  Sir,  my  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  if  by  your  mediation  you  can  procure  a  subsidy 
for  a  prince  (who  never  failed  to  make  cul  that  beheld  him  merry 
at  his  appearance)  you  will  merit  the  thanks  of 

"  Your  friend, 
"  the  kino  of  latium."* 

adveetisement 
For  the  good  of  the  public. 

Within  two  doors  of  the  masquerade  lives  an  eminent  Italian 
ehirurgeonj  arrived  from  the  carnival  at  Venice,  of  great  experience 

*  See  an  opera,  entitled  ''  Camilla^''  written  by  Owen  Mac-Swiney,  4to. 
1706 
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in  private  eure$,    Aecommodatians  are  provided^  and  persons  admit' 
ted  in  their  masquing  habits. 

He  has  cured  since  his  coming  hither,  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  four 
searanumches,  a  mountebank  doctor,  two  Turkish  bassas,  three  nuns, 
and  a  morris-dancer. 

"  Yenienti  occnrrite  morbo.** 

N.  6.  Any  person  may  agree  by  the  great,  and  be  kept  in  repair 
by  the  year.  The  doctor  draws  teeth  without  pulMng  off  your  masque, 

STEELB  R. 
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Ssevit  atrox  Yolscens,  nee  teli  conspicit  usquam 
Auctorem,  nee  quo  se  ardens  immittere  possit 

YIRO.  MS,  ix.  420. 

Fierce  Yolscens  foams  with  rage,  and,  gazing  round. 
Descried  not  him  who  gave  the  ^tal  wound ; 
Nor  knew  to  fix  revenge 

DRTDEV. 

Thsbe  is  nothing  that  more  betrays  a  base  ungenerous  spirit, 
than  the  giving  of  secret  stabs  to  a  man's  reputation.  Lampoons 
and  satires,  that  are  written  with  wit  and  spirit,  are  like  poisoned 
darts,  which  not  only  inflict  a  wound,  but  make  it  incurable.  For 
this  reason  I  am  very  much  troubled  when  I  see  the  talents  of 
humour  and  ridicule  in  the  possession  of  an  ill-natured  man. 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  gratification  to  a  barbarous  and  inhuman 
wit,  than  to  stir  up  sorrow  in  the  heart  of  a  private  person,  to  raise 
uneasiness  among  near  relations,  and  to  expose  whole  families  to 
derision,  at  the  same  time  that  he  remains  unseen  and  undis- 
covered. K,  besides  the  accomplishments  of  being  witty  and  il)- 
natured,  a  man  is  vicious  into  the  bargain,  he  is  one  of  the  most 
mischievous  creatures  that  can  enter  into  a  civil  societv.  His 
satire  will  then  chiefly  fall  upon  those  who  ought  to  be  the  most 
exempt  from  it.  Virtue,  merit,  and  every  thing  that  is  praise- 
worthy, will  be  made  the  subject  of  ridicule  and  buffoonery.  It  is 
impossible  to  enumerate  the  evils  which  arise  from  these  arrows 
that  fly  in  the  dark ;  and  I  know  no  other  excuse  that  is  or  can  be 
made  tor  them,  than  that  the  wounds  they  give  are  only  imaginary, 
and  produce  nothing  more  than  a  secret  shame  or  sorrow  in  the 
mind  of  the  suffering  person.  It  must  indeed  be  confessed,  that  a 
lampoon  or  a  sadie  do  not  carry  in  them  robbery  or  murder;  but 
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at  the  same  time  bow  few  are  there  that  would  not  rather  lose  a 
considerahle  sum  of  money,  or  even  life  itself,  tb&n  he  set  np  as 
a  mark  of  infamy  and  derision?  and  in  this  case  a  man  should 
consider,  that  an  injury  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  notions  of 
him  that  gives,  but  of  mm  that  receives  it 

Those  who  can  put  the  best  countenance  upon  the  outrages  of 
this  nature  which  are  offered  them,  are  not  without  their  seoret 
anguish.  I  have  often  observed  a  passasfe  m  Socrates's  behaviour 
at  his  death,  in  a  light  wherein  none  of  the  critics  have  considered 
it;  That  excellent  man  entertaining  his  friends  a  little  before  he 
drank  the  bowl  of  poison,  with  a  discourse  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  at  his  entering  upon  it,  says,  that  he  does  not  beheve 
any  the  most  comic  genius,  can  censure  him  for  talking  upon  such 
a  subject  at  such  a  time.  This  passage,  I  think,  evidently  glances 
upon  Aristophanes,  who  writ  a  comedy  on  purpose  to  ridicule  the 
discourses  of  that  divine  philosopher.  It  has  been  observed  by 
many  writers,  that  Socrates  was  so  little  moved  at  this  piece  of 
buffoonery,  that  he  was  several  times  present  at  its  being  acted 
upon  the  stage,  and  never  expressed  the  least  resentment  of  it. 
But,  with  submission,  I  think  the  remark  I  have  here  made  shows 
us,  that  this  unworthy  treatment  made  an  impression  upon  his 
mind,  though  he  had  been  too  wise  to  discover  it. 

When  Julius  Csesar  was  lampooned  by  Catullus,  he  invited  him 
to  supper,  and  treated  him  with  such  a  generous  civility,  that  he 
made  the  poet  his  friend  ever  after.  Cardinal  Mazarine  gave  th6 
same  kind  of  treatment  to  the  learned  Quillet,  who  had  reflected 
upon  his  eminence  in  a  famous  Latin  poem.  The  cardinal  sent 
for  him,  and,  after  some  kind  expostulations  upon  what  be  had 
written,  assured  him  of  his  esteem,  and  dismissed  him  with  a  pro- 
mise of  the  next  good  abbey  that  should  fall,  which  he  accordingly 
conferred  upon  him  in  a  few  months  after.  This  had  so  good  an 
effect  upon  the  author,  that  he  dedicated  the  second  edition  of  his 
book  to  the  cardinal,  after  having  expunged  the  passages  which 
had  given  him  offence. 

Sextus  Quintus  was  not  of  so  generous  and  foigiving  a  temper. 
Upon  his  being  made  Pope,  the  statue  of  Pasquin  was  one  mght 
dressed  in  a  very  dirty  shirt,  with  an  excuse  written  under  it,  that 
he  was  forced  to  wear  foul  Unen,  because  his  laundress  was  made 
a  pnnoess.  This  was  a  reflection  upon  the  pope's  sist^,  who, 
before  the  promotion  of  her  brother,  was  in  those  mean  circum- 
stances that  PiEisquin  represented  her.  As  this  pasquinade  made 
a  great  noise  in  Rome,  the  pope  offered  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  to  any  person  that  should  discover  the  author  of  it  The 
author,  relying  upon  his  holiness^s  generosity,  as  also  on  some 
private  overtures. which  he  had  received  from  him,  made  the  dia-^ 
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covery  himself;  upon  which  the  pope  gave  him  the  reward  he  had 
promised,  but  at  the  same  time,  to  disable  the  satirist  for  the 
future,  ordered  his  tongue  to  be  cut  out,  and  both  his  hands  to  be 
chopped  off.  Aretine*  is  too  trite  an  instance.  Every  one  knows 
that  all  the  kings  of  Europe  were  his  tributaries.  Nay,  there  is  a 
letter  of  his  extant,  in  which  he  makes  his  boasts  that  he  had  laid 
the  Sophi  of  Persia  under  contribution. 

Though  in  the  various  examples  which  I  have  here  drawn 
together,  these  several  great  men  behaved  themselves  very  differ- 
ently towards  the  wits  of  the  age  who  had  reproached  them,  they 
all  of  them  plainly  showed  that  they  were  very  sensible  of  their 
reproaches,  and  consequently  that  they  received  them  as  very  great 
injuries.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  never  trust  a  man  that  I 
thought  was  capable  of  giving  these  secret  wounds ;  and  cannot 
hut  uiink  that  he  would  hurt  the  person,  whose  reputation  he  thus 
assaidts,  in  his  body  or  in  his  fortune,  could  he  do  it  with  the  same 
security.  Thera  is,  indeed,  something  very  barbarous  and  inhu-^ 
man  in  the  ordinary  scribblers  of  lampoons.  An  innocent  young 
la4y  shall  be  exposed  for  an  unhappy  feature ;  a  father  of  a  family 
turned  to  ridicule  for  some  domestic  calamity;  a  wife  be  made 
imeasy  all  her  life  for  a  misinterpreted  word  or  action.  Nay,  a 
good,  a  temperate,  and  a  just  man,  shall  be  put  out  of  countenance 
by  the  representation  of  those  qualities  that  should  do  him  honour. 
So  pernicious  a  thing  is  wit  when  it  is  not  tempered  with  virtue 
ana  humanity. 

I  have  indeed  heard  of  heedless  inconsiderate  writers,  that  with- 
out any  malice  have  sacnfioed  the  reputation  of  their  friends  and 
acquaintance,  to  a  certain  levity  of  temper,  and  a  silly  ambition  of 
distinguishing  themselves  by  a  spirit  of  raillery  and  satire ;  a&  if  it 
were  not  infinitely  more  honouraole  to  be  a  good-natured  man  than 
a  wit.  Where  there  is  this  little  petulant  humour  in  an  author, 
he  is  often  very  mischievous  without  designing  to  be  so.    For 

*  Peter  Aretine,  a  native  of  Arezzo^  who  lived  in  the  16th  century,  was 
infiEunoas  for  his  satirical  writings ;  and  was  so  bold  as  to  carry  his  invectives 
even  against  sovereigns ;  whence  he  got  the  title  of  the  Scourge  of  Princes. 
He  used  to  boast,  that  his  lampoons  did  more  service  to  the  workl  than  ser- 
mons j  and  it  was  said  of  him,  that  he  had  subjected  more  princes^  by  his  pen, 
than  the  greatest  warriors  had  ever  done  by  ^ir.  arms.  Aretine  wrote  also 
many  irreligious  and  obscene  pieces.  Some  say,  that  he  afterwards  changed 
his  loose,  libertine  principles ;  but  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  he 
composed  several  pieces  of  devotion.  He  was  author  likewise  of  some 
comedies,  which  were  esteemed  pretty  good  of  their  kind ;  and  died  in  the 
year  1556,  being  about  65  years  old.  It  is  said  by  some,  that  he  fell  into 
such  a  fit  of  laughter,  on  hearing  some  obscene  conversadon,  that  he  over- 
turned the  chair  upon  which  he  sat^  and  that,  Ming,  he  hurt  his  head,  and 
died  upon  the  spot. 
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which  reason  I  always  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  an  indiscreet 
man  is  moi*e  hurtful  than  an  ill-natured  one;  for  as  the  latter  will 
only  attack  his  enemies,  and  those  he  wishes  ill  to;  the  other 
injures  indifferently  hoth  friends  and  foes.  I  cannot  forhear,  on 
this  occasion,  transcribinff  a  fable  out  of  Sir  Eoger  F Estrange, 
which  accidentally  lies  before  me.  "  A  company  of  waggish  boys 
were  watching  of  frogs  at  the  side  of  a  pond,  and  still  as  any  of 
them  put  up  their  beads,  they  would  be  pelting  them  down  again 
with  stones.  '  Children,'  says  one  of  the  frogs,  *  you  never  consider, 
that  though  this  ma^  be  play  to  you,  it  is  death  to  us.'" 

As  this  week "!« is  m  a  manner  set  apart  and  dedicated  to  serious 
thoughts,  I  shall  indulge  myself  in  such  speculations  as  may  not 
be  altogether  unsuitable  to  the  season;  and  in  the  mean  time,  as 
the  setting  in  ourselves  a  charitable  frame  of  mind  is  a  work  veiy 
proper  for  the  time,  I  have  in  this  paper  endeavoured  to  expose 
that  particular  breach  of  charity,  which  has  been  generally  over- 
looked by  divines,  because  they  are  but  few  who  can  be  guilty 
4){  it.  t 

ADDI80N.  G. 
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Accnrrit  qnidam  notus  mihi  nomine  tantum ; 
Arreptaque  manu,  Quid  agis,  dulcissime  rerumi 

Hoa.  1.  SAT.  IX.  3. 

Comes  np  a  fop  (I  knew  him  bnt  by  fame) 

And  seiz'd  my  hand,  and  call'd  me  by  my  name— 

—  My  dear  1 — ^how  dost? 

Thebe  are  in  this  town  a  great  number  of  insignificant  people, 
who  are  by  no  means  fit  for  the  better  sort  of  conversation,  and 
yet  have  an  impertinent  ambition  of  appearing  with  those  to  whom 

•  The  week  before  Easter. 

f  This  paper  has  been  said  by  many  commentators  on  the  Spectator  to 
h&re  been  "  levelled  at  Swift."  But  there  is  no  reason  for  such  a  supposition. 
8wift  and  Addison  always  continued  good  friends,  and,  though  there  was  a 
httie  coolness  between  them  when  Swift  joined  the  Tories,  they  never  at- 
tacked each  other.  It  must  be  remembered  too  that  most  of  Swift  s  virulent 
personalities  had  not  been  penned  when  this  essay  was  written.  It  was 
directed  against  ill-natured  satire ;  for  it  is  here  expressly  said,  **  I  am  very 
much  troubled  when  I  see  the  talents  of  humour  and  ridicule  in  the  posses- 
sion of  an  ill  natured  man/'    But  Addison  was  so  fax  from  considering  Swift 
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they  are  not  welcome.  If  you  walk  in  the  Park,  one  of  them  will 
certainly  join  with  you,  though  you  are  in  company  with  ladies ; 
if  you  drink  a  bottle,  they  wul  nnd  your  haunts.  What  ma^es 
such  fellows  the  more  burdensome  is,  that  they  neither  offend  nor 
please  so  far  as  to  be  taken  notice  of  for  either.  It  is,  I  presume, 
ror  lliis  reason,  that  my  correspondents  are  willing  by  my  means 
to  be  rid  of  them.  The  two  following  letters  are  writ  by  persons 
who  suffer  by  such  impertinence.  A  worthy  old  bachelor,  who 
sets  in  for  his  dose  of  claret  every  night  at  such  an  hour,  is  teased 
by  a  swarm  of  them;  who,  because  they  are  siure  of  room  and  a 
good  fire,  have  taken  it  in  their  heads  to  keep  a  sort  of  club  in  his 
company ;  though  the  sober  gentleman  himself  is  an  utter  enemy 
to  such  meetings 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 

**  The  aversion  I  for  some  years  have  had  to  clubs  in  general, 
gave  me  a  perfect  relish  for  your  speculation  on  that  subject;  "^ 
but  I  have  since  been  extremely  mortified,  by  the  malicious  world's 
ranking  me  amongst  the  supporters  of  such  impertinent  assemblies. 
I  beg  leave  to  state  m^  case  fairly;  and  that  done,  I  shall  expect 
redress  from  your  judicious  pen. 

**  I  am.  Sir,  a  bachelor  of  some  standing,  and  a  traveller;  my 
business,  to  consult  my  own  humour.  Which  I  gratifjr  without  con- 
trolling other  people's :  I  have  a  room  and  a  whole  bed  to  myself; 
and  I  have  a  dog,  a  fiddle,  and  a  gun ;  they  please  me,  and  injure 
no  creature  alive.  My  chief  meal  is  a  supper,  which  I  always 
make  at  a  tavern.  I  am  constant  to  an  hour,  and  not  ill-humoured; 
for  which  reasons,  though  I  invite  nobody,  I  have  no  sooner  sup- 
ped, than  I  have  a  crowd  about  me  of  that  sort  of  good  company 
that  know  not  whither  else  to  go.  It  is  true,  every  man  pays  his 
share ;  yet,  as  they  are  intruders,  I  have  an  imdoubted  rignt  to  be 
the  only  speaker,  or  at  least  the  loudest;  which  I  maintain,  and 
that  to  the  great  emolument  of  my  audience.  I  sometimes  tell 
them  their  own  in  pretty  free  language;  and  sometimes  divert 
them  with  merry  tales,  according  as  I  am  in  humour.  I  am  one 
of  ^ose  who  live  in  taverns  to  a  great  age,  by  a  sort  of  regular 
intemperance;  I  never  go  to  bed  drunk,  but  always  flustered; 
I  wear  away  veij  gently;  am  apt  to  be  peevish,  but  never  angry. 
Mr.  Spectator,  if  you  have  kept  various  company,  you  know  there 

an  ill-natured  man,  that  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  the  dean,  on  reslgnmg  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State,  he  says,  **  I  have  always  honoured  you  for  your 
good-nature,  which  is  a  very  odd  quality  to  celebrate  in  a  man  who  has  such 
shining  talents  in  the  eyes  of  the  world."  It  is  obvious  that  if  Addison  had 
considered  Swift  a  Pasquin^  there  could  have  been  no  friendship  between 
them. — (M). 
*  See  No.  9. 
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is  in  eveiy  tavern  in  town  some  old  bumourist  or  other  who  is 
master  of  the  house  as  much  as  he  that  keeps  it  The  drawers  are 
all  in  awe  of  him;  and  all  the  customers  who  frequent  his  com- 
pany, yield  him  a  sort  of  comical  obedience.  I  do  not  know  but 
I  may  be  such  a  fellow  as  this  myself.  But  I  appeal  to  you, 
whether  this  is  to  be  called  a  club,  because  so  many  impertinents 
will  break  in  upon  me,  and  come  without  appointment?  Clinch 
of  Bamet*  has  a  nightly  meeting,  and  shows  to  every  one  that  will 
come  in  and  pay ;  but  then  he  is  the  only  actor.  Why  should 
people  miscall  thmgs  ?  If  his  is  allowed  to  be  a  concert,  why  may 
not  mine  be  a  lecture?    However,  Sur,  I  submit  it  to  you,  and  am, 

"Sir, 
**  Your  most  obedient,  &c. 

'*  thomas  kimbow." 

"  Good  Sir, 
**  You  and  I  were  pressed  against  each  other  last  winter  in  a 
crowd,  in  which  uneasy  posture  we  suffered  together  for  almost 
half  an  hour.  I  thank  you  for  all  your  civilities  ever  since,  in 
being  of  my  acquaintance  wherever  you  meet  me  But  the  other 
day  you  pulled  off  your  hat  to  me  in  the  Park,  when  I  was  walking 
with  my  mistress.  She  did  not  like  your  air,  and  said  she  won- 
dered what  strange  fellows  I  was  acquainted  with.  Dear  Sir, 
consider  it  is  as  much  as  my  life  is  worth,  if  she  should  think  we 
were  intimate ;  therefore  I  earnestly  entreat  you  for  the  future  to 
take  no  manner  of  notice  of, 

«  Sir, 
"  Your  obliged  humble  servant, 

"WILL.  7ASHI0N.'' 

A  like  impertinence  is  also  very  trotiolesome  to  the  superior  and 
more  intelligent  part  of  the  fair  sex.  It  is,  it  seems,  a  great  incon- 
venience, that  those  of  the  meanest  capacities  will  pretend  to  make 
visits,  though,  indeed,  they  are  qualined  rather  to  add  to  the  fur- 
niture of  the  house  (by  filling  an  empty  chair)  than  to  the  con- 
versation they  come  into  when  they  visit.  A  friend  of  mine  hopes 
for  redress  in  this  case^  by  the  publication  of  her  letter  in  my 
paper ;  which  she  thinks  those  she  would  be  rid  of  will  take  to 
themselves.  It  seems  to  be  written  with  an  eye  to  one  of  those 
pert,  giddy,  unthinking  girls,  who,  upon  the  recommendation  only 
of  an  agreeable  person  and  a  fashionable  air,  take  themselves  to  be 
upon  a  level  witn  women  of  the  greatest  merit 

"Madam^ 
"  I  take  thia  way  to  acquaint  you  with  what  common  rules  and 
forms  would  never  permit  me  to  tell  you  otherwise ;  to  wit,  that 

•  See  No.  81. 
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you  and  I,  though  equals  in  quality  and  fortune,  are  by  no  means 
suitable  companions.  You  are,  it  is  true,  very  pretty,  can  dance, 
and  make  a  very  good  figure  in  a  public  assembly;  but  aJas, 
madam,  you  must  go  no  further:  distance  and  silence  are  your 
best  recommendations;  therefore  let  me  beg  of  you  ncTer  to 
make  me  any  more  visits.  You  come  in  a  literal  sense  to  see  one, 
for  you  have  nothing  to  say.  I  do  not  say  this,  that  I  would  by 
any  means  lose  your  acquaintance;  but  I  would  keep  it  up  with 
the  strictest  forms  of  good  breeding.  Let  us  nay  visits,  but  never 
see  one  another.  If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  deny  yourself  always 
to  me,  I  shfidl  return  the  obligation  by  giving  the  same  orders  to 
my  servants.  When  accident  makes  us  meet  at  a  third  place,  we 
may  mutually  lament  the  misfortune  of  never  finding  one  another 
at  home,  go  m  the  same  party  to  a  benefit-play,  and  smile  at  each 
other,  and  put  down  glasses  as  we  pass  in  our  coaches  Thus  we 
may  enjoy  as  much  of  each  other's  friendship  as  we  are  capable  of: 
for  there  are  some  people  who  are  to  be  known  only  by  sight,  with 
which  sort  of  friendship  I  hope  you  will  always  honour, 

"  Madam, 
**  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 


"MART  TUESDAY. 


"  P.S.  I  subscribe  myself  by  the  name  of  the  day  I  keep,  that 
my  supernumerary  friends  may  know  who  I  am." 

ADVEBTISBMENT. 

To  prevent  all  mistakes  that  may  happen  among  gentlemen  of  the 
other  end  of  the  town,  who  come  'hut  once  a  week  to  St.  Jamss's 
Ooffeehousej  either  by  miscalling  the  servants,  or  requiring  such 
things  from  them  as  are  not  properly  tpithin  their  respective  pro- 
vinces ;  this  is  to  give  notice j  that  Kidney ,  keeper  of  the  book-debts  of 
outlying  customers,  and  observer  of  those  who  go  ojf  unthout  paying, 
having  resigned  that  employment,  is  succeeded  by  John  Sow  ton;  to 
whose  place  of  enterer  of  messages  and  coffee  grinder,  William  Bird 
is  promoted ;  and  Samuel  Burdock  comes  as  shoe-cleaner  in  the 
room  of  the  said  Bird, 

STEELE.  "R. 
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iBgrescitqae  medendo. 

viaa.  JB>.  xil  46. 

And  sickens  by  the  very  means  of  health. 
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The  following  letter  will  explain  itself,  and  needs  no  apology. 

•«  Sib, 

"  I  am  one  of  that  sickly  tribe  who  are  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Valetudinarians ;  and  do  confess  to  you,  that  I  first  con- 
tracted this  ill  habit  of  body,  or  rather  of  mind,  by  the  study  of 
physic.  I  no  sooner  began  to  peruse  books  of  this  nature,  but  I 
foimd  my  pulse  was  irregular ;  and  scarce  ever  read  the  account 
of  any  cUsease  that  I  did  not  fancy  myself  afflicted  with.*  Dr. 
Sydenham's  learned  treatise  of  fevers  threw  me  into  a  lingering 
hectic,  which  hung  upon  me  all  the  while  I  was  reading  that  ex 
cellent  piece.  I  then  applied  myself  to  the  study  of  several 
authors,  who  have  written  upon  phthisical  distempers,  and  bv 
that  means  fell  into  a  consimijption ;  till  at  length,  growing  fat,  1 
was  in  a  manner  shamed  out  of  that  imagination.  Not  long  after 
this  I  found  in  mvself  all  the  s^^ptoms  of  the  gout,  except  pain ; 
but  was  cured  of  it  by  a  treatise  upon  the  gravel,  written  by  a 
very  ingenious  author,  who  (as  it  is  usual  for  physicians  to  con- 
vert one  distemper  into  another)  eased  me  of  the  gout  by  giving 
me  the  stone.  I  at  length  studied  myself  into  a  complication  of 
distempers;  but  accidentally  taking  into  my  hand  that  ingenious 
discourse  written  by  Sanctorius,4  1  was  resolved  to  direct  myself 
by  a  scheme  of  rules  which  I  had  collected  irom  his  observations. 
The  learned  world  are  very  well  acquainted  with  that  gentleman's 
invention ;  who,  for  the  better  carrying  on  of  his  experiments, 
contrived  a  certain  mathematical  chair,  which  was  so  artificially 
hung  upon  springs,  that  it  would  weigh  auy  thing  as  well  as  a  pair 
of  scales.  By  this  means  he  discovered  how  many  ounces  of  his 
food  passed  by  perspiration,  what  quantity  of  it  was  turned  into 
nourishment,  and  how  much  went  away  by  the  other  channels  and 
distributions  of  nature. 

"Having  provided  myself  with  this  chair,  I  used  to  study,  eat, 
drink,  and  sleep  in  it;  insomuch  that  I  may  be  said,  for  these  last 
three  years,  to  have  lived  in  a  pair  of  scales.  I  compute  mjrself, 
when  I  am  full  in  health,  to  be  precisely  two  hundred  weight, 
falling  short  of  it  about  a  pound  after  a  day's  fast,  and  exceeding 
it  as  much  after  a  fiill  meal ;  so  that  it  is  my  continual  employ- 

*  Mr.  Tickell,  in  his  preface  to  Addison's  Works,  says,  that  "  Addison 
never  had  a  regular  pulse.'' 

f  The  inventor  of  the  thermometer.  He  was  professor  of  medicine  in  the 
university  of  Padua  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century;  and,  by 
means  of  a  weighing-chair  of  his  own  invention,  made  many  curious  and  im- 
portant discoveries  relative  to  insensible  perspiration.  He  published  at 
Venice,  in  1634,  an  ingenious  book^  entitled  '*  De  Medicina  Statica,"  which 
is  the  work  here  alluded  to. 
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ment  to  trim  the  balance  between  these  two  volatile  pounds  in  my 
constitution.  In  my  ordinary  meals,  I  fetcl/myseli  up  two  hun- 
dred weight  and  half  a  pouna;  and  if,  after  having  dined,  I  find 
myself  fall  short  of  it,  I  drink  just  so  much  small  beer,  or  eat  such 
a  quantity  of  bread,  as  is  sufficient  to  make  me  weight.  In  my 
greatest  excesses  I  do  not  transgress  more  than  the  other  half- 
poimd,  which,  for  my  health's  sake,  I  do  the  first  Monday  in  every 
month.  As  soon  as  I  find  myself  duly  poised  after  dinner,  I  walk 
till  I  have  perspired  five  ounces  and  four  scruples;  and  when  I 
discover,  by  my  chair,  that  I  am  so  far  reduced,  1  fall  to  my  books, 
and  study  away  three  ounces  more  As  for  the  remaining  parts 
of  the  pound,  I  keep  no  account  of  them.  I  do  not  dine  and  sup 
by  the  clock,  but  oy  my  chair;  for  when  that  informs  me  my 
pound  of  food  is  exhausted,  I  conclude  myself  to  be  hungry,  and 
lay  in  another  with  all  diligence.  In  my  days  of  abstinence  I  lose 
a  pound  and  a  half,  and  on  solemn  fasts  am  two  pounds  lighter 
than  on  other  days  in  the  year. 

"  I  allow  myself,  one  night  with  another,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  sleep,  within  a  few  grsuns  more  or  less;  and  if,  upon  my  rising, 
I  find  that  I  have  not  consumed  my  whole  quantity,  I  take  out  the 
rest  in  my  chair.  Upon  an  exact  calculation  of  what  I  expended 
and  received  the  last  year,  which  I  always  register  in  a  book,  I 
find  the  medium  to  be  two  hundred  weight,  so  that  I  cannot  (Us- 
cover  that  I  am  impaired  one  ounce  in  my  health  during  a  whole 
twelvemonth.  And  yet,  Sir,  notwithstanding  this  my  great  care 
to  ballast  myself  equally  every  day,  and  to  keep  my  body  in  its 
proper  poise,  so  it  is,  that  I  find  myself  in  a  sick  and  languishing 
condition.  My  complexion  is  grown  very  sallow,  my  puise  low, 
and  my  body  hydropicaL  Let  me,  therefore,  beg  you.  Sir,  to 
consider  me  as  your  patient,  and  to  give  me  more  certain  rules  to 
walk  by  than  those  1  have  already  observed,  and  you  will  very 
much  oblige 

"  Your  humble  servant" 

This  letter  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  Italian  epitaph  written  on  the 
monument  of  a  valetudinarian :  "  Stavo  ben^  ma  per  star  meglio, 
sto  qui;"  which  it  is  impossible  to  translate.*  The  fear  of  death 
often  proves  mortal,  and  sets  people  on  methods  to  save  their 
lives,  which  infallibly  destroys  them.  This  is  a  reflection  made 
by  some  historians,  upon  observing  that  there  are  many  more 
thousands  killed  in  a  night  than  in  a  battle ;  and  may  be  applied 
to  those  multitudes  of  imaginary  sick  persons  that  break  their 
constitutions  by  physic,  and  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 

*  ''  I  was  well ;  I  would  be  better;  and  here  I  am :"  is  nearly  a  yerbal 
translation. 
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death,  by  endeavouriDg  to  escape  it  This  method  is  not  only 
dangerous,  but  below  the  practice  of  a  reasonable  creature.  To 
consult  the  preservation  of  life,  as  tbe  only  end  of  it,  to  make  our 
health  our  business,  to  engage  in  no  action  that  is  not  part  of  a 
regimen,  or  course  of-  physic,  are  purposes  so  abject,  so  mean,  so 
unworthy  human  nature,  that  a  generous  soul  would  rather  die 
than  submit  to  them.  Besides,  that  a  continual  auxietr  for  life 
yitiates  all  the  rehshes  of  it,  and  casts  a  gloom  over  tne  whole 
face  of  nature ;  as  it  is  impossible  we  should  take  delight  in  any 
thing  that  we  are  every  moment  afraid  of  losing. 

I  do  not  mean  by  what  I  have  here  said,  that  I  think  any 
one  to  blame  for  taking  due  care  of  his  health.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  cheerfulness  of  mind,  and  capacity  for  business,  are  in  a 
great  measure  the  effects  of  a  Well-tempered  constitution,  a  man 
cannot  be  at  too  much  pains  to  cultivate  and  preserve  it  But 
this  care,  which  we  are  prompted  to,  not  only  by  common  sense, 
but  by  duty  and  instinct,  should  never  engage  us  in  groundless 
fears,  melancholy  apprehensions,  and  imaginary  distempers, 
which  are  natural  to  every  man  who  is  more  anxious  to  live,  than 
how  to  live.  In  short,  the  preservation  of  life  should  be  a 
secondary  concern,  and  the  direction  of  it  our  principal  If  we 
have  this  frame  of  mind,  we  shall  take  the  best  means  to  preserve 
life,  without  being  over  solicitous  about  the  event ;  and  shall  ar- 
rive at  that  point  of  felicity  which  Martial  has  mentioned  as  the 
perfection  of  happiness,  of  neither  fearing  nor  wishing  for  death. 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman,  who  tempers  bis  health  by  ounces 
and  by  scruples,  and  instead  of  complying  with  those  natural 
solicitations  of  hunger  and  thirst,  drowsiness  or  love  of  exercise, 
governs  himself  by  the  prescriptions  of  his  chsdr,  I  shall  tell  him 
a  short  fable.  Jupiter,  says  the  mythologist,  to  reward  the  piety 
of  a  certain  countryman,  promised  to  give  him  whatever  he  would 
ask.  The  countryman  desired  that  he  might  have  the  manage- 
ment of  the  weather  in  his  own  estate.  He  obtained  his  request, 
and  immediately  distributed  rain,  snow,  and  sunshine,  among  his 
several  fields,  as  he  thought  the  nature  of  the  soil  required.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  he  expected  to  see  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary crop,  his  harvest  fell  infinitely  short  of  that  of  his  neigh- 
bours. Upon  which  (says  the  fable)  he  desired  Jupiter  to  take 
the  weather  again  into  his  own  bands,  or  that  otherwise  he  should 
utterly  ruin  himself. 

ADDISON.  G. 
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PaDida  mors  »qao  pnlsat  pede  pauperam  tabemas 
Begmnque  turres.     0  beate  Sesti, 
'  YitsD  summa  brevis  spem  nos  vetat  inchoare  longam. 

Jam  te  premet  nox,  feibulieque  manes, 

Et  domus  exilis  Plutonia 

HOB.  1.  OD.  iy.  18. 

With  equal  foot,  rich  friend,  impartial  fate 
Knocks  at  the  cottage,  and  the  palace  gate : 
Life's  span  forbids  thee  to  extend  thy  cares. 
And  stretch  thy  hopes  beyond  thy  destined  years : 
Night  soon  wiU  seize,  and  you  most  quickly  go 
To  story'd  ghosts,  and  Pluto's  house  below. 

OBEEOH. 

When  I  am  in  a  serious  humour,  I  very  often  walk  by  myself 
in  Westminster  Abbey ;  where  the  gloominess  of  the  place,  and 
the  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  with  the  solemnity  of  the  building, 
and  the  condition  of  the  people  who  lie  in  it,  are  apt  to  fill  the 
mind  with  a  kind  of  melancholy,  or  rather  thoughtfiilness,  that 
is  not  disagreeable.  I  yesterday  passed  a  whole  afternoon  in 
the  church  yard,  the  cloisters,  and  the  church,  amusing  myself  with 
the  tomb  stones  and  inscriptions  that  I  met  with  in  those  several 
regions  of  the  dead.  Most  of  them  recorded  nothing  else  of  the 
buried  person,  but  that  he  was  born  upon  one  day,  and  died  upon 
another :  the  whole  history  of  his  life  being  comprehended  in 
those  two  circumstances,  that  are  common  to  all  mankind.  I  coidd 
not  but  look  upon  these  registers  of  existence,  whether  of  brass 
or  marble,  as  a  kind  of  satire  upon  the  departed  persons ;  who  had 
left  no  other  memorial  of  them,  but  that  they  were  bom  and  that 
they  died.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  several  persons  mentioned 
in  the  battles  of  heroic  poems,  who  have  soundinsr  names  ^ven 
them,  for  no  other  reason  but  that  they  may  be  killed,  and  are 
celebrated  for  nothing  but  being  knocked  on  the  head. 

rXavfcoK  T€,  Mc8<Wa  re,  9cp<r<Xox<$i'  re. 

HOIC. 

'*  Glaucumque,  Medontaque,  Thersilochimique." 

VIBO, 

"  Glaucus,  and  Medon,  and  Thersilochus.* 

The  life  of  these  men  is  finely  described  in  holy  writ  by  "  the 
path  of  an  arrow,"  which  is  immediately  closed  up  and  lost. 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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Upon  my  going  into  the  church,  I  entertained  myself  with  the 
diggmg  of  a  grave ;  and  saw  in  every  shovelfuU  of  it  that  was 
thrown  up,  the  fragment  of  a  bone  or  skull  intermixt  with  a  kind 
of  fresh  mouldering  earth,  that  scnne  time  or  other  had  a  place  in 
the  composition  of  an  human  bodv.  Upon  this  I  began  to  consi- 
der with  myself,  what  innmaerable  multitudes  of  people  lay  con- 
fused together  under  the  pavement  of  that  ancient  catiiedral ;  bow- 
men and  women,  friends  and  enemies,  priests  and  soldiers,  monks 
and  prebendaries,  were  cnunbled  amongst  one  another,  and  blended 
together  in  the  same  common  mass ;  how  beauty,  strength,  and 
youth,  with  old  age,  weakness,  and  deformity,  lay  undistinguished 
in  the  same  promiscuous  heap  of  matter. 

After  having  thus  surveyea  this  great  magazine  of  mortality,  as 
it  were  in  the  himp,  I  examined  it  more  particularly  by  the  ac- 
counts which  I  found  on  several  of  the  monuments  which  are 
raised  in  every  quarter  of  that  ancient  fetbric.  Some  of  them  were 
covered  with  such  extravagant  epitaphs,  that  if  it  were  possible  for 
the  dead  person  to  be  acquainted  with  them,  he  would  blush  at  the 
praises  which  his  friends  have  bestowed  upon  him.  There  are 
others  so  excessively  modest,  that  they  deliver  the  character  of  the 
person  departed  in  Greek  or  Hebrew,  and  by  that  means  are  not 
understood  once  in  a  twelvemonth.  In  the  poetical  quarter,  I 
found  there  were  poets  who  had  no  monuments,  and  monmnents 
which  had  no  poets.  I  observed,  indeed,  that  the  present  war  had 
filled  the  church  with  many  of  these  uninhabited  monuments, 
which  had  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  persons  whose  bodies 
were  perhaps  buried  in  the  plains  of  Blenheiov,  or  in  the  bosom  of 
the  ocean. 

I  could  not  but  be  very  much  delighted  with  several  modem 
epitaphs  which  are  written  with  great  elegance  of  expression  and 
justness  of  thought,  and  therefore  do  honour  to  the  hving  as  well 
as  the  dead.  As  a  foreigner  is  very  apt  to  conceive  an  idea  of  the 
ignorance  or  politeness  of  a  nation  from  the  turn  of  their  public 
monuments  and  inscriptions,  they  should  be  submitted  to  the 
perusal  of  men  of  learning  and  genius  before  they  are  put  in 
execution.  Sir  Gloudealy  Shovel's  monument  has  very  often  given 
me  great  offence.  Instead  of  the  brave  rough  English  admiral, 
which  was  the  distin^pushing  character  of  that  plain  gallant  man, 
he  is  represented  on  his  tomb  by  the  figure  of  a  beau,  dressed  in  a 
long  periwig,  and  reposing  himself  upon  velvet  cushions  imder  a 
canopy  of  state.  The  inscription  is  answerable  to  the  monument ; 
for,  instead  of  celebrating  the  many  remarkable  actions  he  had  per- 
formed in  the  service  of  his  country,  it  acquaints  us  only  with  the 
manner  of  his  death,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  reap 
any  honour.    The  Dutch,  whom  we  are  apt  to  desfNise  for  want  of 
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genius,  shew  an  infinitely  greater  taste  of  antiquity  and  politeness 
in  their  buildings  and  works  of  this  nature,  than  what  we  meet  witii 
in  those  of  our  own  country.  The  monuments  of  their  admirals, 
which  have  been  erected  at  the  public  expense,  represent  them 
like  themselves,  and  are  adomea  with  rostral  crowns  and  naval 
ornaments,  with  beautiful  festoons  of  seaweed,  shells,  and  coral. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject  I  have  left  the  repository  of  our 
English  kings  for  the  contemplation  of  another  day,  when  I  shall 
find  m^  mind  disposed  for  so  serious  an  amusement  I  know  that 
entertainments  of  this  nature  are  apt  to  raise  dark  and  dismal 
thoughts  in  timorous  minds  and  gloomy  imaginations;  but  for  my 
own  part,  though  I  am  always  serious,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  to 
be  melancholy ;  and  can,  therefore,  take  a  view  of  nature  in  her 
deep  and  solemn  scenes,  with  the  same  pleasure  as  in  her  most  gay 
ana  delightful  ones.  By  this  means  I  can  improve  myself  with 
those  objects,  which  others  consider  with  terror.  When  I  look 
upon  the  tombs  of  the  great,  every  emotion  of  envy  dies  in  me ; 
WDen  I  read  the  epitaphs  of  the  beautiful,  every  inordinate  desire 
goes  out ;  when  I  meet  with  the  grief  of  parents  upon  a  tomb- 
stone, my  heart  melts  with  compasdon ;  when  I  see  the  tomb  of 
the  parents  themselves,  I  consider  the  vanity  of  grieving  for  those 
whom  we  must  quickly  follow.  When  I  see  kings  lying  by  those 
who  deposed  them,  when  I  consider  rival  wits  placed  side  by  side, 
or  the  holy  men  that  divided  the  world  with  their  contests  and  dis- 
putes, I  reflect  with  sorrow  and  astonishment  on  the  little  compe« 
titions,  factions,  and  debates  of  mankind.  When  I  read  ue 
several  dates  of  the  tombs,  of  some  that  died  yesterday,  and  some 
six  hundred  years  ago,  I  consider  that  great  day  when  we  shall  all 
of  us  be  contemporaries,  and  make  our  appearance  together. 

ADDISON.  C 
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Ut  noz  longa,  qnibns  mentitur  amicai  diesqne 
Longa  videtur  opus  debentibus ;  ut  piger  annus 
Fupillis,  quos  dura  premit  custodia  matrum ; 
Sic  mihi  tarda  fluunt  ingrataque  tempora,  que  spem 
Consiliumque  morantur  agendi  gnayiter  id,  quod 
^que  pauperibus  prodest,  locupletibus  seque ; 
^que  neglectum  pueris  senibusque  nocebit. 

HOB.  1.  EP.  L  20. 

IMITATBD. 

Long  as  to  bim,  wbo  works  for  debt,  the  day ; 
Long  as  the  night  to  her,  whose  love's  away; 
Long  as  the  yeu^s  dull  circle  seems  to  run, 
When  the  brisk  minor  pants  for  twenty-one ; 
So  slow  th'  unprofitable  moments  roll, 
That  lock  up  sdl  the  functions  of  my  soul ; 
That  keep  me  from  myself,  and  still  delay 
Life's  instant  business  to  a  future  day : 
That  task,  which  as  we  follow,  or  despise. 
The- eldest  is^a  fool,  the  youngest  wise : 
Which  done,  the  poorest  can  no  wants  endure, 
And  which  not  done,  the  richest  must  be  poor 

POPE. 

These  is  scarce  a  thinking  man  in  the  world,  who  is  inyolved 
in  the  business  of  it,  but  lives  under  a  secret  impatience  of  the 
hurry  and  fatigue  he  suffers,  and  has  formed  a  resolution  to  fix 
himself,  one  time  or  other,  in  such  a  state  as  is  suitable  to  the  end 
of  his  being.  You  hear  men  every  day  in  conversation  profess, 
that  all  the  honour,  power,  and  riches,  which  they  propose  to  them- 
selves, cannot  give  satisfaction  enough  to  reward  them  for  half  the 
anxiety  they  undergo  in  the  pursuit  or  possession  of  them.  While 
men  are  in  this  temper  (which  happens  very  frequently)  how  in- 
consistent are  they  with  themselves !  They  are  wearied  with  the 
toil  they  hear,  but  cannot  find  in  their  hearts  to  relinquish  it ;  re« 
tirement  is  what  they  want,  hut  they  cannot  betake  themselves  to 
it  While  they  pant  after  shade  and  covert,  they  still  affect  to  ap- 
pear in  the  most  glittering  scenes  of  life :  but  sure  this  is  but  just 
as  reasonable  as  ii  a  man  should  call  for  more  lights  when  he  has 
a  mind  to  go  to  sleep. 

Since  then  it  is  certain,  that  our  hearts  deceive  us  in  the  love 
of  the  world,  and  that  we  cannot  command  ourselves  enough  to 
resign  it,  though  we  every  day  wish  ourselves  disengaged  from  its 
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allurements ;  let  us  not  stand  upon  a  fonnal  taking  of  leave,  but 
wean  ourselves  from  them  wMle  we  are*in  the  midst  of  them. 

It  is  certainly  the  general  intention  of  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind to  accomplish  this  work,  and  live  according  to  their  own  ap- 
probation, as  soon  as  they  possibly  can.  £ut  since  the  duration 
of  life  is  so  uncertain,  and  that  has  been  a  common  topic  of  dis- 
course ever  since  there  was  such  a  thin^  as  life  itself;  how  is  it 
possible  that  we  should  defer  a  moment  me  beginning  to  live  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  reason  ? 

The  man  of  business  has  ever  some  one  point  to  cany,  and  then 
he  tells  himself  he  will  bid  adieu  to  all  the  vanity  of  ambition. 
The  man  of  pleasure  resolves  to  take  his  leave  at  least,  and  part 
civilly  with  nis  mistress;  but  the  ambitious  man  is  entangled 
every  moment  in  a  fresh  pursuit,  and  the  lover  sees  new  charms 
in  the  object  he  fancied  he  could  abandon.  It  is,  therefore,  a  fan- 
tastical way  of  thinking,  when  we  promise  ourselves  an  alteration 
in  our  conduct  from  change  of  place  and  difference  of  circum- 
stances; the  same  passions  will  attend  us  wherever  we  are,  till 
they  are  conquered;  and  we  can  never  live  to  our  satisfaction  in 
the  deepest  retirement,  unless  we  are  capable  of  living  so,  in  some 
measure,  amidst  the  noise  and  business  of  the  world. 

I  have  ever  thought  men  were  better  known  bv  what  could  be 
observed  of  them  from  a  perusal  of  their  private  letters,  than  any 
other  way.  My  friend  the  clergyman,  the  other  day,  upon  serious 
discourse  with  him  concerning  the  danger  of  procrastination,  gave 
me  the  following  letters  from  persons  with  whom  he  lives  in  great 
friendship  and  intimacy,  according  to  the  good  breeding  and  good 
sense  of  his  character.  The  first  is  from  a  man  of  business,  who 
is  his  convert :  the  second  from  one  of  whom  he  conceives  good 
hopes :  the  third  from  one  who  is  in  no  state  at  all,  but  carried 
one  way  and  another  by  starts. 

"  Sib, 
**  1  know  not  with  what  words  to  express  to  you  the  sense  I  have 
of  the  high  obligation  you  have  laid  upon  me,  in  the  penance  you 
enjoined  me,  of  doing  some  good  or  other  to  a  person  of  worth 
every  dajr  I  live.  The  station  I  am  in  famishes  me  with  daily 
opportunities  of  this  kind ;  and  the  noble  principle  with  whicn 
you  have  inspired  me,  of  benevolence  to  all  1  have  to  deal  with, 
q^uickens  my  application  in  every  thing  I  tmdertake.  When  I  re- 
lieve merit  nrom  discountenance,  when  I  assist  a  friendless  person, 
when  I  produce  concealed  worth,  I  am  displeased  with  mysetf,  for 
having  designed  to  leave  the  world  in  order  to  be  virtuous.  I  am 
sorry  you  decline  the  occasions  which  the  condition  I  am  in  might 
afford  me  of  enlarging  your  fort^ones ;  but  know  I  contribute  more 
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to  your  satisfaction,  when  I  aoknowledge  I  am  the  better  mai^ 
from  the  influence  and  authority  you  hare  over, 

**Sir, 
**  Your  moat  obliged  and 

**  Most  hunble  servant, 

"Sir. 
'*  I  am  entirely  oontinced  of  the  truth  of  what  you  were  pleased 
to  say  to  me,  when  I  was  last  with  you  alone,  ifou  told  me  Hien 
of  &e  silly  way  I  was  in;  but  you  told  me  so,  as  I  saw  you  loved 
me,  otherwise  I  could  not  obey  your  commands  in  letting  yon 
know  my  thoughts  so  sincerely  as  1  do  at  present.  I  know  '  the 
creature,  for  whom  I  resign  so  much  of  my  character,*  is  all  that 
you  said  of  her :  but  then  the  trifler  has  something  in  her  so  im- 
deigning  and  harmless,  that  her  ^ilt  in  one  kind  disappears  by 
the  comparison  of  her  innocence  m  another.  Will  you  virtuous 
men  allow  no  alteration  of  offences?  Must  dear  Ghloe  be  caUed 
by  the  hard  name  you  pious  people  give  to  common  women?  1 
keep  the  solemn  promise  I  made  you,  in  writing  to  you  the  state 
of  my  mind,  after  your  kind  admonition ;  and  will  endeavour  to 

get  the  better  of  tiiis  fondness,  which  makes  me  so  much  her 
umble  servant,  that  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  subscribe  mneif 
yours,  "  T.  D.- 

"Sib, 
"  There  is  no  state  of  life  so  anxious  as  that  of  a  man  who  does 
not  live  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  reason.  It  will  seem 
odd  to  you,  when  I  assure  you  that  my  love  of  retirement  first  of 
all  brought  me  to  court ;  but  this  will  be  no  riddle,  when  I  ao» 
quaint  you  that  I  placed  myself  here  with  a  design  of  getting  so 
much  money  as  might  enable  me  to  purchase  a  handsome  retreat 
in  the  coimtry.  At  present  my  circumstances  enable  me,  and  my 
duty  prompts  me,  to  pass  away  the  remaining  part  of  my  life  in 
sucli  a  retirement  as  I  at  first  proposed  to  myself;  but  to  my  great 
misfortune  I  have  entirely  lost  the  relish  of  it,  and  should  now  re* 
turn  to  the  country  with  greater  reluctance  than  I  at  first  came  to 
court  I  am  so  unhappy,  as  to  know  that  what  I  am  fond  of  are 
trifles,  and  that  what  1  neglect  is  of  the  greatest  importance;  in 
short,  I  find  a  contest  in  my  own  mind  between  reason  and  fashion. 
I  remember  you  once  told  me,  that  I  might  live  in  the  world,  and 
out  of  it,  at  the  same  time.  Let  me  beg  of  you  to  e:q>lain  this 
paradox  more  at  large  to  me,  that  I  may  conform  my  lue,  if  pos- 
sible, both  to  my  duty  and  my  inclination. 

"  I  am  yours,  &c. 

'•  R.  B.- 
STEELE. K 
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Neque  semper  arcnm 


Tendit  Apollo. 
*  HOR.  %  CD.  Z.  19* 

Kor  does  Apollo  always  bend  his  bow. 

I  SHALL  here  preset  my  reader  with  a  letter  from  a  projector, 
oonceming  a  new  office  which  he  thinks  may  yery  much  contri- 
bute to  the  embellishment  of  the  city,  and  to  the  dnying  barbari^ 
out  of  our  streets.  I  consider  it  as  a  satire  upon  projectors  in 
general,  and  a  liyely  picture  of  the  whole*  art  of  modem  criticism. 

**SlR, 

"  Obserying  that  you  haye  thoughts  of  creating  certain  officers 
under  you  for  the  inspection  of  several  petty  enormities  which  you 
yourseu  cannot  attend  to ;  and  finding  daily  absurdities  hung  out 
upon  the  sign-posts^  of  this  city,  to  the  great  scandal  of  foreigners, 
as  well  as  those  .of  our  own  countiy,  who  are  curious  spectators  of 
the  same ;  I  do  humbly  propose  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  make 
me  your  superintendant  of  all  such  figures  and  deyices,  as  are  or 
shaH  be  made  use  of  on  this  occasion,  with  full  powers  to  rectify  or 
expunge  whatever  I  shall  find  irregular  or  defective.  For  want  of 
such  an  officer,  there  is  nothing  like  sound  literature  and  good  sense 
to  be  met  with  in  those  objects,  that  are  everywhere  thrusting 
themselves  out  to  the  eye,  and  endeavouring  to  become  visible. 
Our  streets  are  filled  witn  blue  boars,  black  swans,  and  red  lions ; 
not  to  mention  flying  pigs,  uid  hogs  in  armour,  with  many  other 
creatures  more  extraordinary  tlian  any  in  the  deserts  of  Africa 
Strange  I  that  one  who  has  adl  the  birds  and  beasts  in  nature  to 
choose  out  (^,  should  live  at  the  sign  of  an  Eim  Bationis! 

**  My  first  ta^,  therefore,  should  be,  like  that  of  Hercules,  to 
clear  the  city  from  monsters.  In  the  second  place,  I  would  forbid, 
that  creatures  of  janing  and  incongruous  natures  should  be  joined 
together  in  the  same  sign ;  such  as  the  Bell  and  the  Neat's-tongue, 
the  Dog  and  the  Gridiron.  The  Fox  and  Goose  may  be  supposed  to 
have  met,  but  what  has  the  Fox  and  the  Seven  Stars  to  do  together? 
And  when  did  the  Lamb  and  Dolphin  ever  meet,  except  upon  a 
sign-post  ?  As  for  the  Gat  and  Fiddle,  there  is  a  conceit  in  it ;  and, 
therefore,  I  do  not  intend  that  anything  i  have  here  said  should 

*  A  humorous  letter  on  the  subject  of  sign-posts,  kc,  will  be  found  in  the 
Crentkman's  Magasine,  yoL  zl.  408. 
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affect  it.  I  must  however  observe  to  jovl  upon  this  subject,  that 
it  is  usual  for  a  youog  tradesman,  at  his  first  setting  up,  to  add  to 
his  own  sign  that  of  the  master  whom  he  served;  as  the  husband, 
after  marriage,  ^ves  a  place  to  his  mistress's  arms  in  his  own 
coat.  This  I  take  to  have  given  rise  to  many  of  those  absurdities 
which  are  committed  over  our  heads ;  and,  as  I  am  informed,  first 
occasioned  the  three  nims  and  a  hare,  which  we  see  so  frequently 
joined  together.  I  would,  therefore,  establish  certain  rules,  for  the 
determining  how  far  one  tradesman  may  give  the  sign  of  another, 
and  in  what  cases  he  may  be  allowed  to  quarter  it  with  his  own. 

"  In  the  third  place,  I  would  enjoin  every  shop  to  make  use  of 
a  sign  which  bears  some  afiinity  to  the  wares  in  which  it  deals. 
What  can  be  more  inconsistent,  than  to  see  a  Bawd  at  the  sign  of 
the  Angel,  or  a  Tailor  at  the  Lion?  A  cook  should  not  live  at  the 
boot,  nor  a  shoemaker  at  the  roasted  pig;  and  yet,  for  want  of  this 
regulation,  I  have  seen  w  goat  set  up  be&re  the  door  of  a  perfumer, 
and  the  French  king's  head  at  a  sword-cutler  s. 

**  An  ingenious  foreigner  observes,  that  several  of  those  gentle- 
men who  value  themselves  upon  their  families,  and  overlook  such 
as  are  bred  to  trade,  bear  the  tools  of  their  forefathers  in  their 
coats  of  arms.  I  will  not  examine  how  true  this  is  in  fact.  But 
though  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  posterity  thus  to  set  up  the 
sign  of  their  forefathers,  I  think  it  highly  proper  for  those  who 
actually  profess  the  trade,  to  shew  some  such  marks  of  it  before 
their  doors. 

'*  When  the  name  gives  an  occasion  for  an  ingenious  sign-post, 
I  would  likewise  advise  the  owner  to  take  that  opportunity  of  let- 
ting the  world  know  who  he  is.  It  would  have  been  ridiculous 
for  the  ingenious  Mrs.  Salmon  to  have  lived  at  the  sign  of  the 
trout ;  for  which  reason  she  has  erected  before  her  house  the  figure 
of  the  fish  that  is  her  namesake.  Mr.  Bell  has  likewise  distin- 
guished himself  by  a  device  of  the  same  nature :  and  here.  Sir, 
I  must  beg  leave  to  observe  to  you,  that  this  particular  figure  of  a 
bell  has  given  occasion  to  several  pieces  of  wit  in  this  kind, 
A  man  of  your  reading  must  know,  that  Abel  Drugger  gained  great 
applause  by  it  in  the  time  of  Ben  Jonson.  Our  apocryphal  heathen 
god*  is  also  represented  by  this  figure;  which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  dragon,  makes  a  very  handsome  picture  in  several  of  our 
streets.  As  for  the  bell-savage,  which  is  me  sign  of  a  savage  man 
standing  by  a  bell,  I  was  formerly  very  much  puzzled  upon  the 
conceit  of  it,  till  I  accidentally  fell  into  the  reading  of  an  old 
romance  translated  out  of  the  trench;  which  gives  an  account  of 

*  I  cannot  resist  inserting  here  a  note  by  a  former  editor,  who  tells  his 
readers  that  the  **  apocryphal  heathen  god  "  alluded  to  in  the  text  is  "  St. 
George  "  1 1    See  Edit,  of  1819.— (PuBLiSHsa.) 
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a  very  beauti^l  woman  who  was  found  in  a  wilderness,  and  is 
called  in  the  French  La  beUe  Sauvage;^  and  is  everywhere  trans- 
lated by  our  countrymen  the  bell-savage.  This  piece  of  philosophy 
win,  I  hope,  convince  you  that  I  have  made  sign-posts  my  study, 
and  consequently  qualified  myself  for  the  employment  which  I 
solicit  at  your  hands.  But  before  I  conclude  my  letter,  I  must 
communicate  to  you  another  remark,  which  I  have  made  upon 
the  subject  with  which  I  am  now  entertaining  you,  namely,  that 
I  can  give  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  humour  of  the  inhabitant  by  the 
sign  that  hangs  before  his  door.  A  surly  choleric  fellow  generally 
makes  choice  of  a  bear ;  as  men  of  milder  dispositions  frequently 
live  at  the  lamb.  Seeing  a  punch-bowl  painted  upon  a  sign  near 
Charing-Cross,  and  very  curiously  garmshed,  with  a  couple  of 
angels  hovering  over  it,  and  squeezing  a  lemon  into  it,  I  had  the 
curiosity  to  ask  after  the  master  of  the  house,  and  foimd,  upon 
inquiry,  as  I  had  guessed  by  the  little  agremens  upon  his  sign,  that 
he  was  a  Frenchman.  I  Imow,  Sir,  it  is  not  requisite  for  me  to 
enlarge  upon  these  hints  to  a  gentleman  of  your  great  abilities; 
so  humbly  recommending  myself  to  your  favour  and  patronage, 

"  I  remain,  &c." 

I  shall  add  to  the  foregoing  letter  another  which  came  to  me  by 
the  same  penny-post. 

''  From  my  own  apartment  near  Charing-Cross. 
"  HoNouBED  Sir, 
"  Havino  heard  that  this  nation  is  a  great  encourager  of  in- 
genuity, I  have  brought  with  me  a  rope-dancer  that  was  caught  in 
one  of  the  woods  belonging  to  the  Great  Mogul.  He  is  by  birth 
a  monkey,  but  swings  upon  a  rope,  takes  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and 
drinks  a  glass  of  ale,  like  any  reasonable  creature.  He  gives  great 
satisfaction  to  the  quality;  and  if  they  will  make  a  subscription 
for  him,  I  will  send  for  a  brother  of  his  out  of  Holland,  that  is  a 
very  good  tumbler;  and  also  for  another  of  the  same  family,  whom 
I  design  for  my  Merry-Andrew,  as  being  an  excellent  mimic,  and 
the  greatest  droll  in  tiie  coimtiy  where  he  now  is.  I  hope  to  have 
this  entertainment  in  readiness  for  the  next  winter;  and  doubt 
not  but  it  will  please  more  than  the  opera  or  puppe^show.  I  will 
not  say  that  a  monkey  is  a  better  man  than  some  of  the  opera 
heroes ;  but  certainly  he  is  a  better  representative  of  a  man,  flian 
the  most  artificial  composition  of  wood  and  wire.  If  you  will  be 
pleased  to  give  me  a  good  word  in  your  paper,  you  shall  be  every 
night  a  spectator  at  my  show  for  nothing. 

**  I  am,  &c." 

ADDISON.  0. 

•  See  No.  66. 
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Sermo  lingua  concinnus  utraque 


Suavior,  ut  Chio  nota  si  commista  Falemi  est 

HOB.  1.  SAT.  X.  23. 

Both  tongues  united  sweeter  sounds  produce. 
Like  Chian  mix'd  witli  the  Falemian  juice. 

There  is  nothing  that  has  more  startled  our  English  audience, 
than  the  Italian  Recitativo  at  its  first  entrance  upon  the  stage. 
People  were  wonderfully  surprised  to  hear  generals  singing  the 
word  of  command,  and  ladies  delivering  messages  in  music.  Our 
countrymen  could  not  forbear  laughing  when  they  heard  a  lover 
chanting  out  a  billet-doux,  and  even  the  superscription  of  a  letter 
set  to  a  tune.  The  famous  blunder  in  an  old  play  of  '*  Enter  a 
king  and  two  fiddlers  solus,"  was  now  no  longer  an  absurdity; 
when  it  was  impossible  for  a  hero  in  a  desert,  or  a  princess  in  her 
closet,  to  speak  anything  unaccompanied  with  musical  instru- 
ments. 

£ut  however  this  Italian  .method  of  acting  in  recitativo  might 
appear  at  first  hearing,  I  cannot  but  think  it  much  more  just  than 
that  which  prevailed  in  our  English  opera  before  this  innovation : 
the  transition  from  an  air  to  recitative  music  being  more  natural, 
than  the  passing  from  a  song  to  plain  and  ordmary  speaking, 
which  was  the  conmion  method  in  Purcell*s  operas. 

The  onlj  fault  1  find  in  our  present  practice,  is  the  making  use 
of  the  Itahan  recitativo  with  English  words. 

To  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  I  must  observe,  that  the 
tone,  or  (as  the  French  call  it)  the  accent  of  every  nation  in  their 
ordinary  speech  is  altogether  difierent  from  that  of  every  other 
people;  as  we  may  see  even  in  the  Welsh  and  Scotch  who  border 
80  near  upon  us.  By  the  tone  or  accent,  I  do  not  mean  the  pro- 
nimciation  of  each  partictdar  word,  but  the  sound  of  the  wnole 
sentence.  Thus  it  is  very  common  for  an  English  gentleman, 
when  he  hears  a  French  tragedy,  to  complain  that  the  actors  all 
of  them  speak  in  a  tone :  and  therefore  he  very  wisely  prefers  his 
own  counti^en,  not  considering  that  a  foreigner  complains  of 
the  same  tone  in  an  English  actor. 

For  this  reason,  the  recitative  music,  in  every  language,  should 
be  as  difierent  as  the  tone  or  accent  of  each  language;  for  other- 
wise, what  may  properly  express  a  passion  in  one  language  will 
not  do  it  in  another.    Every  one  who  has  been  long  in  Italy  knows 
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Tery  well,  that  the  cadences  in  the  recitatiYO  bear  a  remote  afiGbiitT 
to  the  tone  of  their  voices  in  ordinary  conversation,  or,  to  ^ak 
more  propeily,  are  only  the  accents  of  their  language  made  more 
musical  and  tuneful 

Thus  the  notes  of  interrogation,  or  admiration,  in  the  Italian 
muno  (if  one  may  so  call  them),  which  resemble  their  accents  in 
discourse  on  such  occasions,  are  not  unlike  the  ordinary  tones  of 
an  English  voice  when  we  are  angrv ;  insomuch  that  I  have  oftm 
seen  our  audiences  extremely  mistaken  as  to  what  has  been  doing 
npon  the  stage,  and  expecting  to  see  the  hero  knock  down  his 
messenger,  when  he  has  been  asking  him  a  question ;  or  fancying 
that  he  quarrels  with  his  Mend,  when  he  only  bids  him  good- 
morrow* 

For  this  reason  the  Italian  artists  cannot  agree  with  our  English 
musicians  in  admiring  Purcell's  compositions,  and  thinking  his 
tunes  so  wonderfully  adapted  to  his  words,  because  both  nations 
do  not  always  express  the  same  passions  by  the  same  sounds. 

I  am  therefore  humbly  of  opmion,  that  an  English  composer 
should  not  follow  the  Italian  recitative  too  servilely,  but  make  use 
of  manv  gentle  deviations  from  it,  in  compliance  with  his  own 
native  language.  He  may  copy  out  of  it  all  the  lulling  softness 
and  "dying  falls"  (as  Shakespeare  calls  them),  but  should  still 
remember  that  he  ought  to  accommodate  himself  to  an  English 
•ndienoe ;  and  by  humouring  the  tone  of  our  voices  in  ordinary 
conversation,  have  the  same  regard  to  the  accent  of  his  own  Ifko- 
guage,  as  those  persons  had  to  theirs  whom  he  professes  to  imitate. 
It  is  observed,  that  several  of  the  singing  birds  of  our  own  country 
learn  to  sweeten  their  voices,  and  mellow  the  harshness  of  their 
natural  notes,  by  practising  under  those  that  come  from  warmer 
climates.  In  the  same  manner,  I  would  allow  the  Italian  opera 
to  lend  our  English  music  as  much  as  may  grace  and  soften  it,  but 
never  entirely  to  annihilate  and  destroy  it.  Let  the  infusion  be  as 
strong  as  you  please,  but  still  let  the  subject  matter  of  it  be  English. 

A  composer  should  fit  his  music  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  and 
consider  that  the  delicacy  of  hearing,  and  taste  of  harmony,  has 
been  formed  upon  those  sounds  which  every  country  abounds 
with.  In  short,  that  music  is  of  a  relative  nature,  and  what  is 
harmony  to  one  ear,  may  be  dissonance  to  another. 

The  same  observations  which  I  have  made  upon  the  recitative 
part  of  music,  may  be  applied  to  all  our  songs  and  airs  in  general 

Signior  Baptist  Lully  acted  like  a  man  of  sense  in  this  parti-  * 
cular.    He  foimd  the  French  music  extremely  defective,  ana  very 
often  barbarous.    However,  knowing  the  genius  of  the  people,  the 
humour  of  their  language,  and  the  prejudiced  ears  he  had  to  deal 
with,  he  did  not  pretend  to  extirpate  the  French  music,  and  plant 
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the  Italian  in  its  stead ;  but  only  to  cultiYate  and  civilize  it  with 
innumerable  graces  and  modulations  which  he  borrowed  from  the 
Italian  By  this  means  the  French  music  is  now  perfect  in  its 
kind;  and  when  you  say  it  is  not  so  good  as  the  Itauan,  you  only 
mean  that  it  does  not  please  you  so  well ;  for  there  is  scarce  a 
Frenchman  who  would  not  wonder  to  hear  you  give  the  Italian 
such  a  preference.  The  music  of  the  French  is  indeed  very  pro- 
perly adapted  to  their  pronunciation  and  accent,  as  their  wnole 
opera  wonderfully  favours  the  genius  of  such  a  gay  airy  people.* 
The  chorus  in  wnich  that  opera  abounds,  gives  the  parterre  f  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  joining  in  concert  with  the  stage.  This  in- 
dination  of  the  audience  to  sing  along  with  the  actors,  so  prevails 
with  them,  that  I  have  sometimes  known  the  performer  on  the 
stage  do  no  more  in  a  celebrated  song,  than  the  clerk  of  a  parish 
church,  who  serves  only  to  raise  l^e  psalm,  and  is  afterwards 
drowned  in  the  music  of  the  congregation.  Every  actor  that  comes 
on  the  stage  is  a  beau.  The  queens  and  heroines  are  so  painted, 
that  they  appear  as  rudd^  ana  cherry-cheeked  as  milk-maids.  The 
shepherds  are  all  embroidered,  and  acquit  themselves  in  a  ball 
better  than  our  English  dancing-masters.  I  have  seen  a  couple 
of  rivers  appear  in  red  stockings;  and  Alpheus,  instead  of  having 
his  head  covered  with  sedge  and  bull-rushes,  making  love  in  a  fair 
full-bottomed  periwig,  and  a  plume  of  feathers;  but  with  a  voice 
BO  full  of  shakes  and  quavers,  that  I  should  have  thought  the  mur- 
murs of  a  coimtry  brook  the  much  more  agreeable  music. 

I  remember  the  last  opera  I  saw  in  that  merry  nation  was  the 
Bape  of  Proserpine,  where  Pluto,  to  make  the  more  tempting 
figure,  puts  himself  in  a  French  equipage,  and  brings  Ascalaphus 
along  with  him  as  his  vcUet  de  ohambre.  This  is  what  we  call 
foUv  and  impertinence;  but  what  the  French  look  upon  as  gay 
and  polite. 

I  shall  add  no  more  to  what  I  have  here  offered,  than  that  music, 
architecture,  and  painting,  as  well  as  poetry,  and  oratory,  are  to 
deduce  their  laws  and  rules  from  the  general  sense  and  taste  of 
mankind,  and  not  from  the  principles  of  those  arts  themselves;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  taste  is  not  to  conform  to  the  art,  but  the  art 
to  the  taste.  Music  is  not  designed  to  please  only  chromatic  ears, 
but  all  that  are  capable  of  distinguishing  harsh  from  disagree- 
:  able  notes.  A  man  of  an  ordinary  ear  is  a  judge  whether  a  pas- 
sion is  expressed  in  proper  sounds,  and  whether  the  melody  of 
those  sounds  be  more  or  less  pleasing. 

ADDISON.  G. 

•  See  No.  13. 

i*  The  parterre  of  the  French  is  the  pit  of  the  English  theatre. 
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Si,  Miinnennas  uti  censet,  sine  amore  jocisque 
NU  est  jucundam ;  yivas  in  amore  jocisque. 

HOR.  1,  EP.  vi.  65. 

'     If  nothing,  as  Mimnennus  strives  to  prove. 
Can  e'er  be  pleasant  without  mirth  and  love. 
Then  live  in  mirth  and  love,  thy  sports  pursue. 

OllBEOH. 

One  common  calamity  makes  men  extremely  affect  each  other, 
though  they  differ  in  every  other  particular.  The  passion  of  love 
is  the  most  general  concern  among  men ;  and  I  am  glad  to  hear 
by  my  last  advices  from  Oxford,  that  there  are  a  set  of  sighers  in 
that  university,  who  have  erected  themselves  into  a  society  in 
honour  of  that  tender  passion.  These  gentlemen  are  of  that  sort 
of  inamoratos,  who  are  not  so  very  much  lost  to  common  sense, 
but  that  they  imderstand  the  folly  they  are  guilty  of;  and  for  that 
reason  separate  themselves  from  all  other  company,  because  thejr 
will  enjoy  the  pleasiu'e  of  talking  incoherently,  without  being  ridi- 
culous to  an^  out  each  other.  When  a  i^an  comes  into  the  club, 
he  is  not  obliged  to  make  any  introduction  to  his  discourse,  but  at 
once,  as  he  is  seating  himself  in  his  chair,  speaks  in  the  thread  of 
his  own  thoughts,  '*  She  gave  me  a  very  obliging  glance,  she  never 
looked  80  well  in  her  life  as  this  evening ;"  or  the  like  reflection, 
without  regard  to  any  other  member  of  the  society ;  for  in  this  as- 
sembly they  do  not  meet  to  talk  to  each  other,  but  every  man 
claims  the  mil  Uberty  of  talking  to  himself.  Instead  of  snuff-boxes 
and  canes,  which  are  the  usual  helps  to  discourse  with  other  young 
feUows,  these  have  each  some  piece  of  ribbon,  a  broken  fan,  or  a£ 
old  girdle,  which  they  play  with  while  they  talk  of  the  fair  person 
remembered  by  each  respective  token.  According  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  matter  from  my  letters,  the  company  appear  like 
so  many  players  rehearsing  behind  the  scenes;  one  is  sighing  and 
lamentmg  his  destiny  in  beseeching  terms,  another  declaring  he 
will  break  his  chain,  and  another,  in  dumb-show,  striving  to  ex- 
press his  passion  by  his  gesture.  It  is  very  ordinary  in  the  assem- 
bly for  one  of  a  sudden  to  rise  and  make  a  discourse  concerning 
his  passion  in  general,  and  describe  the  temper  of  his  mind  in 
sucn  a  manner,  as  that  the  whole  companj  shall  join  in  the  de- 
scription, and  feel  the  force  of  it  In  this  case,  if  any  man  has 
declared  the  violence  of  his  flame  in  more  pathetic  terms,  he  is 


*    * 
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made  president  for  that  night,  out  of  respect  to  his  superior 
passion. 

We  had  some  years  ago  in  this  town  a  set  of  people  who  met 
and  dressed  like  lovers,  and  were  distinguished  oy  the  name  of 
tlie  Fringeglove  Club ;  but  they  were  persons  of  such  moderate  in- 
tellects, even  before  they  were  impaired  by  their  passion,  that  their 
irregularities  could  not  furnish  sufBcient  variety  of  folly  to  afford 
daily  new  impertinences ;  by  which  means  that  institution  dropped. 
These  fellows  could  express  their  passion  in  nothing  but  their 
dress ;  but  the  Oxonians  are  fantastical  now  they  are  lovers,  in 
proportion  to  their  learning  and  understanding  before  they  became 
sucn.  The  thoughts  of  the  ancient  poets  on  this  agreeable 
phrenzy,  are  translated  in  honour  of  some  modem  beauty ;  and 
Uhloris  is  won  to-day  by  the  same  compliment  that  was  made  to 
Lesbia  a  thousand  years  ago.  But  as  fftr  as  I  can  leam;  the  patron 
of  the  Club  is  the  renowned  Don  Quixote.  The  adventures  of  that 
gentle  knight  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  society,  under  the 
colour  of  laughing  at  the  passion  and  themselves ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  though  they  are  sensible  of  the  extravagancies  of  that  un- 
happy warrior,  they  do  not  observe,  that  to  turn  all  the  reading  of 
the  best  and  wisest  writings  into  rhapsodies  of  love,  is  a  phreDZY 
BO  less  diverting  than  that  of  the  aforesaid  accomplished  Spaniard. 
A  gentleman  who,  I  hope,  will  continue  his  correspondence,  is 
latdy  admitted  into  the  fraternity,  and  sent  me  tike  following 
letter : — 

**  Since  I  find  you  take  notice  of  dubs,  I  beg  leave  to  give  you 
an  accoimt  of  one  in  Oxford,  which  you  have  nowhere  mentioned, 
and  p^haps  never  heard  of.  We  distinguish  ourselves  by  the 
title  of  the  Amorous  Club,  are  all  votaries  of  Cupid,  and  admirers 
of  the  fair  sex.  The  reason  that  we  are  so  little  known  in  the 
world,  is  the  secrecy  which  we  are  obliged  to  live  under  in  the 
university.  Our  constitution  runs  counter  to  that  of  the  plaoe 
wherein  we  live ;  for  in  love  there  are  no  doctors,  and  we  all  tok)- 
fiws  so  high  a  passion,  that  we  admit  of  no  graduates  in  it.  Our 
]»«8ident^ip  is  bestowed  according  to  the  dignity  of  passion; 
oar  number  is  miUmited;  and  our  statutes  are  like  those  of  the 
I>ruid8,  recorded  in  our  own  breasts  only,  and  explained  by  the 
majority  of  the  company.  A  mistress,  and  a  poem  in  her  praise, 
will  introduce  any  canoidate.  Without  the  latter  no  one  can  be 
admitted ;  for  he  that  is  not  in  love  enough  to  rhyme,  is  imquali* 
fied  for  our  society.  To  speak  disre^etfully  of  any  woman  is 
expulsion  from  our  gentle  society.  As  we  are  at  present  all  of  ii» 
gownmen,  instMd  (k  dualling  when,  ve  aie  rivals,  we  drisk  to- 
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« 

getber  the  health  of  our  mistress.  The  maimer  of  doing  this 
sometimes  indeed  creates  debates ;  on  such  occasions  we  ha^e  le- 
Qourse  to  the  rules  of  love  among  the  ancients. 

*'  NaDTia  lex  cyatihis^  septem* Justina  bibatnr." 

MAET.  EPXG.  1.  72. 

"^ix  cups  tD  NflBYia^  to  Juatina  aeyeiu. 

This  method  of  a  glass  to  every  letter  of  her  name,  occasioned 
the  other  night  a  dispute  of  some  warmth.  A  young  student, 
who  is  in  love  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dimple,  was  so  imreasonable 
as  to  begin  her  health  \mder  the  name  of  Elizabetha;  which  so 
exasperated  the  dub,  that  by  common  consent  we  retrenched  it  to 
Betty.  We  look  upon  a  man  as  no  company  that  does  not  sigh 
five  times  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  and  look  upon  a  member  as 
very  absurd,  that  is  so  much  himself  as  to  make  a  direct  answer 
to  a  question.  In  fine,  the  whole  assembly  is  made  up  of  absent 
men,  that  is,  of  such  persons  as  have  lost  their  locality,  and 
whose  minds  and  bodies  never  keep  company  with  one  another. 
As  I  am  an  imfortunate  member  of  this  distracted  society,  you 
oannot  expect  a  very  regular  account  of  it ;  for  which  reason  I 
hope  you  will  pardon  me  that  I  so  abruptly  subscribe  myself, 

**  Tour  most  obedient,  humHe  servant, 

"  T.  B. 
"  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  Albina,  who  has  six  votaries  in  this 
club,  is  one  of  your  readers." 

8TSBLB*  B. 
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Sit  mihi  £u  audita  loq^ui  — *-~ 

VXR«L  MS,  yu  266b 

What  I  have  heaidj  permit  me  to  ztlate. 

Last  night,  upon  my  going  into  a  coffee-house  not  far  from  the 
Havmarket  Theatre,  I  diverted  myself  for  above  half  an  hour 
wiu  overhearing  the  discourse  of  one^  who,  by  the  shabbiness  of 
his  dress,  the  extravagance  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  hurry  of 
his  speech,  I  discovered  to  be  of  that  species  who  are  generally 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  Projectors.    This  gentleman,  for  I 
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found  he  was  treated  as  such  by  his  audience,  was  entertaining  a 
whole  table  of  listeners  with  the  project  of  an  opera,  which  he 
told  us  had  not  cost  him  above  two  or  three  mornings  in  the  con- 
triyance,  and  which  he  was  r^ady  to  put  in  execution,  provided 
he  might  find  his  account  in  it.  He  said,  that  he  had  observed 
the  great  trouble  and  inconvenience  which  ladies  were  at,  in 
travelling  up  and  down  to  the  several  shows  that  are  exhibited  in 
different  quarters  of  the  town.  The  dancing  monkeys  are  in  one 
place ;  the  puppe^show  in  another ;  the  opera  in  a  third ;  not  to 
mention  the  lions,  that  are  almost  a  whole  day's  journey  from  the 
politer  part  of  the  town.  By  this  means  people  of  figure  are 
forced  to  lose  half  the  winter  after  their  coming  to  town,  before 
they  have  seen  all  the  strange  sights  about  it.  In  order  to 
remedy  this  great  inconvenience,  our  projector  drew  out  of  his 
pocket  the  scheme  of  an  opera,  intituled,  "  The  Expedition  of 
Alexander  the  Great;"  in  which  he  had  disposed  all  the  re- 
markable shows  about  town,  among  the  scenes  and  decorations  of 
his  piece.  The  thought,  he  confessed,  was  not  originally  his  own, 
but  that  he  had  taken  the  hint  of  it  from  several  penormances 
which  he  had  seen  upon  om*  stage :  in  one  of  which  there  was  a 
raree-show ;  in  another  a  ladder-dance ;  and  in  others  a  posture- 
man,  a  moving  picture,  with  many  curiosities  of  the  like  nature. 

This  Expedition  of  Alexander*  opens  with  his  consulting  the 
oracle  at  Delphos,  in  which  the  dumb  conjuror,  who  had  been 
visited  by  so  many  persons  of  quality  of  late  years,  is  to  be  intro- 
duced as  telling  him  his  fortune.  At  the  same  time  Clinch  of  Bar- 
net  is  represented  in  another  comer  of  the  temple,  as  ringing  the 
bells  of  belphos,  for  joy  of  his  arrival.  The  tent  of  Darius  is  to 
be  peopled  by  the  ingenious  Mrs.  Salmon,  where  Alexander  is  to 
fall  in  love  with  a  piece  of  wax- work,  that  represents  the  beauti- 
ful Statira.  When  Alexander  comes  into  that  country,  in  which 
Quintus  Curtius  tells  us  the  dogs  were  so 'exceeding  fierce,  that 
they  would  not  loose  their  hold,  though  they  were  cut  to  pieces 
limb  by  limb,  and  that  they  would  hang  upon  their  prey  by  their 
teeth  when  they  had  nothing  but  a  mouth  left,  there  is  to  be 
a  scene  of  Hockley  in  the  Hole,  in  which  is  to  be  represented  all 
the  diversions  of  that  place,  the  bull-baiting  only  excepted,  which 
cannot  possibly  be  exhibited  in  the  theatre,  by  reason  of  the  low- 
ness  of  the  roof.  The  several  woods  in  Asia,  which  Alexander 
must  be  supposed  to  pass  through,  will  give  the  audience  a  sight 
of  monkeys  dancing  upon  ropes,  with  many  other  pleasantries  of 
that  ludicrous  species.  At  the  same  time,  if  there  chance  to  be 
any  strange  animals  in  town,  whether  birds  or  beasts,  they  may  be 
either  let  loose  among  the  woods,  or  driven  across  tlie  stage  by 

*  See  No.  36. 
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some  of  the  country  people  of  Asia.  In  the  last  great  battle, 
Pinkethman  is  to  personate  King  Porus  upon  an  elephant,  and  is 
to  be  encountered  by  Powell,  representing  Alexuider  the  Great, 
upon  a  dromedary,  which  nevertheless  Mr.  Powell  is  desired  to 
call  by  the  name  of  Bucephalus.  Upon  the  close  of  this  great 
decisive  battle,  when  the  two  kings  are  thoroughly  reconciled,  to 
sbow  the  mutual  Mendship  and  good  correspondence  that  reigns 
between  them,  they  both  of  them  go  together  to  a  puppet-show,  in 
which  the  ingenious  Mr.  Powell,  junior,  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  whole  art  of  machinery,  for  the  diversion  of  the 
two  monarchs.  Some  at  the  table  urged,  that  a  puppet-show  was 
not  a  suitable  entertainment  for  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  that  it 
might  be  introduced  more  properly,  if  we  suppose  the  conqueror 
touched  upon  that  part  of  India  which  is  said  to  be  inhabited  by 
the  pygmies.  But  this  objection  was  looked  upon  as  frivolous, 
and  the  proposal  immediately  overruled.  Our  projector  further 
added,  that  after  the  reconciliation  of  these  two  kings,  they  might 
invite  one  another  to  dinner,  and  either  of  them  entertain  his 
guest  with  the  German  artist,*  Mr.  Pinkethman's  heathen  gods, 
or  any  of  the  like  diversions,  which  shall  then  chance  to  be  in 
vogue. 

This  project  was  received  with  very  great  applause  by  the  whole 
table.  Upon  which  the  undertaker  told  us,  that  he  had  not  yet 
communicated  to  us  above  half  Kis  design;  for  that  Alexanaer 
being  a  Greek,  it  was  his  intention  that  the  whole  opera  should  be 
acted  in  that  language,  which  was  a  tongue  he  was  sure  would 
wonderfully  please  the  ladies,  especially  when  it  was  a  little 
raised  and  roimded  by  the  Ionic  dialect ;  and  could  not  but  be  ac- 
ceptable  to  the  whole  audience,  because  there  are  fewer  of  them 
who  understand  Greek  than  Italian.  The  only  difficulty  that  re- 
mained, was  how  to  get  performers,  unless  we  could  persuade 
some  gentlemen  of  the  universities  to  learn  to  sing,  in  order  to 
qualify  themselves  for  the  stage ;  but  this  objection  soon  vanished, 
when  the  projector  informed  us  that  the  Greeks  were  at  present 

*  **  Lately  arriyed  a  rare  and  curious  artist,  who  in  the  presence  of  all 
spectators  makoi  all  sorts  and  Cushions  of  Indian,  China,  and  other  curious 
figures  of  various  colours  as  small  as  they  please.  Also  aU  sorts  of  birds, 
fowls,  images  of  men,  &c.  He  bloweth  all  colours  of  glass  curiously,  &c 
He  sheweth  a  glass  of  water  wherein  four  or  five  images  rise  or  fall  as  he 
pleases;  with  several  rarities.  A  wheel  turned  by  human  power,  which 
spins  10,000  yards  of  glass  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  He  makes  for  sale, 
artificial  eyes  to  admiration,  curiously  coloured,  and  not  to  be  disc^n^ed  from 
'natural  eyes,  and  teaches  how  they  may  fix  them  in  their  heads  themselveiL 
to  the  great  satisfEurtion  of  all  who  use  them. — Vivat  B/tgiinJi^  -  Hari.  MSfi^ 
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the  only  musicians  in  the  Turkish  empire,  and  that  it  would  be 
very  easy  for  our  factory  at  Smyrna  to  furnish  us  every  year  with 
a  colony  of  musicians,  by  the  opportunity  of  the  Turkey  fleet ; 
besides,  says  he,  if  we  want  any  single  voice  for  any  lower  part  in 
the  opera,  Lawrence  can  learn  to  speak  Greek,  as  well  as  he  does 
Italian,  in  a  fortnight's  time. 

The  projector  having  thus  settled  matters,  to  the  good-liking  of 
all  that  heard  him,  he  left  his  seat  at  the  table,  and  planted  him- 
self before  the  fire,  where  I  had  unluckily  taken  mv  stand  for  the 
convenience  of  overhearing  what  he  said.  Whetner  he  had  ob- 
served me  to  be  more  attentive  than  ordinary,  I  cannot  tell,  but 
he  had  not  stood  by  me  above  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  but  he 
turned  short  upon  me  on  a  sudden,  and,  catching  me  by  a  button 
of  my  coat,*  attacked  me  very  abruptly  after  the  following  man- 
ner : — "  Besides,  Sir,  I  have  heard  of  a  very  extraordinary  genius 
for  music  that  lives  in  Switzerland,  who  has  so  strong  a  spring  in 
his  fingers,  that  he  can  make  the  board  of  an  organ  sound  like  a 
drum,  and  if  I  could  but  procure  a  subscription  of  about  ten 
thousand  pounds  every  winter,  I  would  undertake  .to  fetch  him 
over,  and  oblige  him  by  articles  to  set  every  thing  that  should  be 
sung  upon  the  English  stage."  After  this  he  looked  full  in  my 
face,  expecting  I  would  make  an  answer,  when,  by  good  luck,  a 
gentleman  that  had  entered  the  coffee-house,  since  the  projector 
applied  himself  to  me,  hearing  him  talk  of  his  Swiss  compositions, 
cried  out  in  a  kind  of  laugh,  "  Is  our  music  then  to  receive  further 
improvements  from  Switzerland  !"  This  alarmed  the  projector, 
who  immediately  let  go  my  button,  and  turned  about  to  answer 
him.  I  took  the  opportunity  of  the  diversion  which  seemed  to  be 
made  in  favour  of  me,  and  laying  down  my  penny  upon  the  bar, 
retired  with  some  precipitation. 

ADDISON.  G. 
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Nil  illi  larva  aut  tragicis  opus  esse  cothumis. 

HOB.   1.  SAT.  V.  64. 

He  wants  no  tragic  vizor  to  increase 
His  natural  deformity  of  Jhce. 

The  late  discourse  concerning  the  statutes  of  the  Ugly  Club, 
paving  been  so  well  received  at  Oxford,  that  contrary  to  the  strict 

*  See  Guard.  No.  84. 
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rules  of  the  society,  they  have  been  so  partial  as  to  take  my  owti 
testimonial,  and  admit  me  into  that  select  body  ;  I  could  not  re- 
strain the  vanity  of  publishing  to  the  world  the  honour  which  is 
done  me.  It  is  no  small  satisfaction  that  I  have  given  occasion 
for  the  preddent's  showing  both  his  invention  and  reading  to  such 
advantage  as  my  correspondent  reports  he  did :  but  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  there  were  many  very  proper  hums  and  pauses  in  his 
harangue,  which  lose  their  ugliness  in  the  narration,  and  which 
my  correspondent  (begging  his  pardon)  has  no  very  good  talent  at 
representing.  I  very  much  approve  of  the  contempt  the  society 
has  of  beauty.  Nothing  ought  to  be  laudable  in  a  man,  in  which 
his  will  is  not  concerned ;  therefore  our  society  can  follow  nature, 
and  where  she  has  thought  fit,  as  it  were,  to  mock  herself,  we  can 
do  so  too,  and  be  merry  upon  the  occasion. 

"Mr.  Spectator, 
"  Your  making  public  the  late  trouble  I  gave  you,  you  will  find 
to  have  been  the  occasion  of  this.  Who  should  I  meet  at  the 
coffee-house  door  the  other  night,  but  my  old  friend  Mr.  President? 
I  sAw  somewhat  had  pleased  him ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  cast  his 
«ye  upon  me,  *  Oho,  Doctor,  rare  news  from  London  (says  he) ;  the 
Spectator  has  made  honourable  mention  of  the  club  (man),  and 
published  to  the  world  his  sincere  desire  to  be  a  member,  with  a 
recommendatorv  description  of  his  phiz :  and  though  our  consti- 
tution has  made  no  particular  provision  for  short  faces,  yet  his 
being  an  extraordinary  case,  I  believe  we  shall  find  an  hole  for 
him  to  creep  in  at ;  for  I  assm-e  you  he  is  not  against  the  canon; 
and  if  his  sides  are  as  compact  as  his  joles,  he  need  not  disguise 
himself  to  make  one  of  us.*  I  presently  called  for  the  paper,  to 
see  how  you  looked  in  print ;  and  after  we  had  regaled  ourselves  a 
while  upon  the  pleasant  imi^e  of  our  proselyte,  l^r.  President 
told  me  I  should  be  his  stranger  at  the  next  night's  club:  where 
we  were  no  sooner  come,  and  pipes  brought,  but  Mr.  l>esident 
began  a  harangue  upon  your  introduction  to  my  epistle,  setting 
forth,  with  no  less  volubility  of  speech  than  strength  of  reason, 
'  That  a  speculation  of  this  nature  was  what  had  been  long  and 
much  wanted ;  and  that  he  doubted  not  but  it  would  be  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  the  public,  in  reconciling  even  of  bodies  and  souls ; 
in  composing  and  quieting  the  minds  of  men  under  all  corporeal 
redundencies,  deficiencies,  and  irregularities  whatsoever ;  and 
making  every  one  sit  down  content  in  his  own  carcase,  though  it 
were  not  perhaps  so  mathematically  put  together  as  he  could 
wish.'  And  agam,  /  How  that  for  want  of  a  due  consideration  of 
what  you  first  advance,  viz.,  I'hat  our  faces  are  not  of  our  own 
choosing,  people  had  been  transported  beyond  all  good  breeding, 
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and  hurried  themselves  into  unaccountahle  and  fatal  extravagaiir 
oies;  as,  how  many  impartial  looking-glasses  had  been  censured 
and  calumniated,  nay,  and  sometimes  shivered  into  ten  thousand 
splinters,  only  for  a  fair  representation  of  the  truth  ?  How  many 
headstrings  and  garters  had  been  made  accessary,  and  actually 
forfeited,  only  because  folks  must  needs  quarrel  with  their  own 
shadows  ?  And  who  (continues  he)  but  is  deeply  sensible,  that 
one  great  source  of  the  uneasiness  and  misery  of  human  life, 
especially  amongst  those  of  distinction,  arises  from  nothing  in  the 
world  else,  but  too  severe  a  contemplation  of  an  indefeasible  con- 
textiu*e  of  our  external  parts,  or  certain  natural  and  invincible 
dispositions  to  be  fat  or  lean  ?  when  a  little  more  of  Mr.  Specta- 
tor's philosophy  would  take  off  all  this.  In  the  mean  time  let 
them  observe,  that  there  is  not  one  of  their  grievances  of  this 
sort,  but  perhaps  in  some  ages  of  the  world,  has  been  highly  in 
vogue,  and  may  be  so  again ;  nay,  in  some  coimtry  or  other,.ten  to 
one  is  so  at  this  day.  My  Laay  Ample  is  the  most  miserable 
woman  in  the  world,  purely  of  her  own  making.  She  even 
grudges  herself  meat  and  drink,  for  fear  she  should  thrive  by 
tiiem  ;  and  is  constantly  crying  out,  *  In  a  quarter  of  a  year  more 
I  shall  be  quite  out  of  aU  manner  of  shape!'  Now  the  lady's 
misfortune  seems  to  be  only  this,  that  she  is  planted  in  a  wrong 
soil ;  for  go  but  to  the  other  side  of  the  water,  it  is  a  jest  at  Haer- 
lem  to  talk  of  a  shape  under  eighteen  stone.  These  wise  traders 
regulate  their  beauties  as  they  do  their  butter,  by  the  pound ;  and 
Miss  Cross,  when  she  first  arrived  in  the  Low  Countries,  was  not 
computed  to  be  so  handsome  as  Madam  Van  Brisket  by  near  half 
a  ton.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  'Squire  Lath,  a  proper  gentle- 
man of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  as  well  as  of  an  un- 
blameable  life  and  conversation ;  yet  would  I  not  be  the  esquire 
for  half  his  estate ;  for  if  it  was  as  much  more,  he  would  freely 
part  with  it  all  for  a  pair  of  legs  to  his  mind.  Whereas  in  the 
reign  of  our  first  Edward  of  glorious  memory,  nothing  more 
modish  than  a  brace  of  your  fine  taper  supporters;  and  his 
majesty,  without  an  inch  or  calf,  managed  affairs  in  peace  or  war 
as  laudably  as  the  bravest  and  most  politic  ^f  his  ancestors ;  and 
was  as  terrible  to  bis  neighbours  under  the  royal  name  of  Long- 
shanks,  as  C(Bur<de  Lion  to  th/^  Saracens  before  him.  If  we  look 
ifurther  back  into-  history i. we  shall  find  ibhat  Alexander  the  Great 
wore  his  head  a  little  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  then  not  a  soul 
stirred  out  till  he  had  adjusted  hiB  Aeck-bone ;.  the  whole  nobility 
addressed  the  prince  and  each  other  obliquely,  and.  all  matters  of 
importance  were  concerted  and  .(suried  on  in  the  Macedonian 
^ourt  ,witb,  thjsir.  polls  on  one  side..  For  about. the  first  century 
pothing  Tuade  mpif^c  »w& .  in ,  Ihe^jvorld  ^ihaji^  Eotqaa  noses,  and 
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then  not  a  w6rd  of  them  till  they  revived  agam  in  eighty-eight.* 
Nor  is  it  so  very  long  since  Kichard  the  Third  set  up  half 
the  backs  of  the  nation;  and  high  shoulders  as  well  as  high 
noses,  were  the  top  of  the  fashion.  But  to  come  to  ourselves, 
gentlemen,  though  I  find  by  my  quinquennial  observations,  that 
we  shall  never  get  ladies  enough  to  malce  a  party  in  our  own  coun- 
try, yet  might  we  meet  with  better  success  among  some  of  our 
allies.  And  what  think  you  if  our  board  sat  for  a  Dutch  piece  ? 
Truly  I  am  of  opinion  that  as  odd  as  we  appear  in  flesh  and 
blood,  we  should  be  no  strange  things  in  metzo-tinto.  But 
this  project  may  rest  till  our  number  is  complete;  and  this 
being  our  election  night,  give  me  leave  to  propose  Mr.  Specta- 
tor. You  see  his  inclinations,  aud  perhaps  we  may  not  have  his 
feUow.' 

"  I  found  most  of  them  (as  is  usual  in  all  such  cases)  were  pre- 
pared; but  one  of  the  seniors  (whom  by  the  bye  Mr.  President 
had  taken  all  this  pains  to  bring  over)  sat  still,  and  cocking  his 
chin,  which  seemed  only  to  be  levelled  at  his  nose,  very  gravely 
declared,  *  That  in  case  ne  had  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  you,  no 
man  should  have  been  more  willing  to  have  served  you  ;  but  tiiat 
he,  for  his  part,  had  always  had  regard  to  his  own  conscience,  as 
well  as  other  people's  merit ;  and  he  did  not  know  but  that  you 
might  be  a  handsome  fellow ;  for  as  for  your  own  certificate,  it  was 
every  body's  business  to  speak  for  themselves.'  Mr.  President  im- 
mediatefy  retorted,  *  A  handsome  fellow !  why  he  is  a  wit,  Sir,  and 
you  know  the  proverb;'  and  to  ease  the  old  gentleman  of  his 
scruples,  cried,  *  That  for  matter  of  merit  it  was  all  one,  you  might 
wear  a  mask.'  This  threw  him  into  a  pause,  and  he  looked 
desirous  of  three  days  to  consider  on  it;  but  Mr.  President  im- 
proved the  thought,  and  followed  hinn  up  with  an  old  story,  *  That 
wits  were  privileged  to  wear  what  masks  they  pleased  in  all  ages ; 
and  that  a  vizard  had  been  the  constant  crown  of  their  labours, 
which  was  generally  presented  them  by  the  hand  of  some  satyr, 
and  sometimes  of  Apollo  himself:'  for  the  truth  of  which  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  frontispiece  of  several  books,  and  particularly  to  the 
English  Juvenal,  to  which  he  referred  him;  and  only  added, 
'  That  such  authors  were  the  Larvati,  or  Larva  donati  of  the 
ancients.'  This  cleared  up  all,  and  in  the  conclusion  you  were 
chose  probationer ;  and  Mr.  President  put  round  your  health  as 
such,  protesting,  *  That  though  indeed  he  talked  of  a  vizard,  he 
did  not  believe  all  the  while  you  had  any  more  occasion  for  it 
than  the  cat-a-mountain ;'  so  that  all  you  have  to  do  now  is  to 

*  Dryden,  we  are  told,  in  the  plates  to  his  translation  of  Yirgil,  had 
JEneas  always  represented  with  a  Roman  nose,  in  compliment  to  King 
William. 
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pay  your  fees,  which  are  here  very  reasonable,  if  you  ore  not  im- 
posed upon;  and  you  may  style  yourself  Informh  SoeietatU 
Socitis :  which  I  am  desired  to  acquamt  you  with ;  and  upon  the 
same  I  beg  you  to  accept  the  congratulation  of, 

"  Sir, 
"  Your  obliged  humble  servant, 

"A,  C. 
"Oxford,  March  21." 

STEELE.  R. 
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Fervidus  tecum  puer,  et  solutis 
Gratiae  zonis,  properentque  nymphse, 
£t  panim  comis  siae  te  juventas, 
Mercoriusque. 

HOR.  1.  CD.  XXX.  5. 

The  graces  with  their  zones  unloosed ; 
The  nymphs  their  beauties  all  exposed ; 

From  every  spring  and  every  plain ; 
Thy  pow'rful,  hot,  and  winged  boy  ; 
And  youth,  tiiat's  dull  without  thy  joy ; 

And  Mercury  compose  thy  train ; 

CRBSOH. 

A  FRIEND  of  mine  has  two  daughters,  whom  I  will  call  LsBtitia 
and  Daphne  ;  the  former  is  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  the  age 
in  which  she  lives,  the  latter  no  way  remarkable  for  any  charms  in 
her  person.  Upon  this  one  circumstance  of  their  outward  form, 
the  good  and  ill  of  their  life  seems  to  turn.  Lsetitia  has  not  from 
her  very  childhood,  heard  anything  else  but  commendations  of 
her  features  and  complexion,  by  which  means  she  is  no  other  than 
nature  made  her,  a  very  beautiful  outside.  The  consciousness  of 
her  charms  has  rendered  her  insupportably  vain  and  insolent  to- 
wards all  who  have  to  do  with  her.  Daphne,  who  was  almost 
twenty,  before  one  civil  thing  had  ever  been  said  to  her,  found  her- 
self obliged  to  acquire  some  accomplishments  to  make  up  for  the 
want  of  those  attractions  which  she  saw  in  her  sister.  Poor 
Daphne  was  seldom  submitted  to  in  a  debate  wherein  she  was  con- 
cerned ;  her  discourse  had  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  the  good 
sense  of  it,  and  she  was  always  under  a  necessity  to  have  very  well 
considered  what  she  was  to  say  before  she  uttered  it ;  while  LsBti* 
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tiawas  listened  to  ^ith  partiality,  and  approbation  sat  in  the 
countenances  of  those  she  conversed  with,  oefore  she  communis 
cated  what  she  had  to  say.  These  causes  have  produced  suitable 
effects,  and  LsBtitia  is  as  insipid  a  companion  as  Daphne  is  an 
agreeable  one.  LsBtitia,  confident  of  favour,  has  studied  no  arts 
to  please;  Daphne,  despairing  of  any  inclination  towards  her  per- 
son, has  depended  only  on  her  merit.  Lsetitia  has  always  some- 
thing in  her  air  that  is  sullen,  grave,  and  disconsolate.  Daphne 
has  a  countenance  that  appears  cheerful,  open,  aud  imconcerned. 
A  young  gentleman  saw  LsBtitia  this  winter  at  a  play,  and  became 
her  captive.  His  fortune  was  such,  that  he  wanted  very  little  in- 
troduction to  speak  his  sentiments  to  her  father.  The  lover  was 
admitted  with  the  utmost  freedom  into  the  family,  where  a  con- 
strained behaviour,  severe  looks,  and  distant  civilities,  were  the 
highest  favours  he  could  obtain  of  Lsetiiia ;  while  Daphne  used 
him  with  the  good  humour,  familiarity,  and  innocence  of  a  sister ;: 
insomuch  that  he  would  often  say  to  her,  "  Dear  Daphne,  wert  thou 
but  as  handsome  as  Lsetitia. . ."  She  received  such  language  with 
that  ingenuous  and  pleasing  mirth,  which  is  natural  to  a  woman 
without  design.  He  still  sighed  in  vain  for  LsBtitia,  but  found 
certain  relief  in  the  agreeable  conversation  of  Daphne.  At  length, 
heartily  tired  with  the  haughty  impertinence  of  Lsetitia,  and 
charmed  with  the  repeated  instances  of  good  humour  he  had  ob- 
served in  Daphne,  he  one  day  told  the  latter  that  he  had  some 
thing  to  say  to  her  he  hoped  she  would  be  pleased  with. . .  *'  Faith, 
Daphne,"  continued  he,  **  I  am  in  love  with  thee,  and  despise  thy 
sister  sincerely."  The  manner  of  his  declaring  himself  gave  his 
mistress  occasion  for  a  very  hearty  laughter.  ..."  Nay,"  says  he> 
**  I  knew  you  would  laugh  at  me,  but  1  will  ask  your  father.  *  He 
did  so ;  the  father  received  his  intelligence  with  no  less  joy  than 
surprise,  and  was  very  glad  he  had  now  no  care  left  but  for  his 
beauty,  which  he  thought  he  could  carry  to  market  at  his 
leisure.  I  do  not  know  anything  that  has  pleased  me  so  much  a 
great  while,  as  this  conquest  of  my  friend  Daphne's.  All  her  aor 
quaintance  congratulated  her  upon  her  chance-medley,  and  laugh 
at  that  premeditating  murderer  her  sister.  As  it  is  an  argument 
of  a  light  mind  to  think  the  worse  of  ourselves  for  the  imperfections 
of  our  person,  it  is  equally  below  us  to  value  ourselves  upon  the 
advantages  of  them.  The  female  world  seem  to  be  almost  incorri* 
gibly  gone  astray  in  this  particular ;  for  which  reason  I  shall  re* 
commend  the  following  extract  out  of  a  friend's  letter*  to  the  pr<h 
fessed  beauties,  who  are  a  people  almost  as  unsufierable  as  the 
professed  wits. 

*  Hughes.  See  another  letter  of  his  on  the  same  subject.     No.  58.     6ee 
also  No.  66. 
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'  "  Monsieur  St.  Evremond  has  concluded  one  of  his  essays  with 
affirming,  that  the  last  sighs  of  a  handsome  woman  are  not  so 
much  for  the  loss  of  her  IMe  as  of  her  heauty.  Perhaps  this  rail- 
lery is  pursued  too  far,  yet  it  is  turned  upon  a  very  ohvious  re- 
mark, that  woman's  strongest  passion  is  for  her  own  heauty,  and 
that  she  values  it  as  her  favourite  distinction.  From  hence  it  is 
that  all  arts,  which  pretend  to  improve  it  or  preserve  it,  meet  with 
so  general  a  reception  among  the  sex.  To  say  nothing  of  many 
false  helps  and  contrahand  wares  of  heauty,  which  are  daily  vended 
in  this  great  mart,  there  is  not  a  maiden  gentlewoman  of  a  good 
family  in  any  coimty  in  South  Britain,  who  has  not  heard  of  the 
virtues  of  May-dew,  or  is  unfurnished  with  some  receipt  or  other 
in  favour  of  her  complexion ;  and  I  have  known  a  physician  of 
learning  and  sense,  after  eight  years'  studv  in  the  university,  and 
a  course  of  travels  into  most  countries  of  Europe,  owe  the  first 
raising  of  his  fortunes  to  a  cosmetic  wash. 

"  This  has  given  me  occasion  to  consider  how  so  universal  a  dis- 
position in  womankind,  which  springs  from  a  laudahle  motive, 
the  desire  of  pleasing,  and  procecnds  upon  an  opinion,  not  altoge- 
ther groundless,  that  nature  may  he  helped  hy  art,  may  he  turned 
to  their  advantage.  And,  methinks,  it  would  he  an  acceptable  ser- 
vice to  take  them  out  of  the  hands  of  quacks  and  pretenders,  and 
to  prevent  their  imposing  upon  themselves,  by  discovering  to  them 
the  true  secret  and  art  of  improving  beauty. 

"  In  order  to  this,  before  1  touch  upon  it  directly,  it  will  be  ne- 
oessaiT  to  lay  down  a  few  preliminary  maxims,  viz. : — 

"  That  no  woman  can  be  handsome  by  the  force  of  features 
alone,  any  more  than  she  can  be  witty  only  by  the  help  of  speech. 

"  That  pride  destroys  all  symmetry  and  grace,  and  aJSectation  is 
a  more  terrible  enemy  to  fine  faces  than  the  small-pox. 

**  That  no  woman  is  capable  of  being  beautiful,  who  is  not  inca- 
pable of  being  false. 

'  And  that  what  would  be  odious  in  a  Mend,  is  deformity  in  a 
mistress. 

"  From  these  few  principles,  thus  laid  down,  it  will  be  easy  to 
prove,  that  the  true  art  of  assisting  beauty  consists  in  embellishing 
the  whole  person  by  the  proper  ornaments  of  virtuous  and  com- 
mendable qualities.  By  this  help  alone  it  is,  that  those  who  are 
the  favourite  work  of  nature,  or  as  Mr.  Dryden  expresses  it,  the 
porcelain  clay  of  human  kind,  become  animated,  and  are  in  a 
capacity  of  exerting  their  charms:  dud  those  who  seem  to  be 
neglected  by  her,  like  models  wrought  in  haste,  are  capable  in  a 
great  measure  of  finishing  what  she  has  left  imperfect 

"  It  is,  methinks,  a  low  and  degrading  idea  of  that  sex,  which 
was  created  to  refine  the  joys  and  soften  the  cares  of  humanity,  by 
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the  most  agreeable  participation,  to  consider  tbem  merely  as  ob- 
jects of  sight.  This  is  abridging  them  of  their  natural  extent  of 
power,  to  put  them  on  a  level  with  their  pictures  at  Kneller's. 
How  much  nobler  is  the  contemplation  of  beauty  heightened  by 
virtue,  and  commanding  our  esteem  and  love,  while  it  draws  our 
observation?  How  faint  and  spiritless  are  the  charms  of  a 
coquette,  when  compared  with  the  real  loveliness  of  Sophronia*s 
innocence,  piety,  good  humour,  and  truth ;  virtues  which  add  a 
new  softness  to  her  sex,  and  even  beautify  her  beautv!  That 
agreeableness  which  must  otherwise  have  appeared  no  longer  in 
the  modest  virgin,  is  now  preserved  in  the  tender  mother,  the  pru- 
dent Mend,  and  the  faithM  wife.  Colours  artfully  spread  upon 
canvass  may  entertain  the  eye,  but  not  affect  the  heart,  and  she 
who  takes  no  care  to  add  to  the  natural  graces  of  her  person  any 
excellent  qualities,  may  be  allowed  still  to  amuse  as  a  picture,  but 
not  to  triiunph  as  a  beauty. 

**  When  Adam  is  introduced  by  MDton,  describing  Eve  in  Para- 
dise, and  relating  to  the  angel  the  impressions  he  felt  upon  seeing 
her  at  her  first  creation,  he  does  not  represent  her  like  a  Grecian 
Yenus,  by  her  shape  or  features,  but  by  the  lustre  of  her  mind 
which  shone  in  them,  and  gave  them  their  power  of  charming. — 

*  Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heav'n  in  her  eye^ 
In  all  her  gestures  dignity  and  love  ! 

"  Without  this  irradiating  power,  the  proudest  fair  one  ought  to 
know,  whatever  her  glass  may  tell  her  to  the  contrary,  that  her 
most  perfect  features  are  uninformed  and  dead. 

"  I  cannot  better  close  this  moral,  than  by  a  short  epitaph  writ- 
ten by  Ben  Jonson,  with  a  spirit  which  nothing  could  inspire  but 
such  an  object  as  I  have  been  describing. — 

'  Underneath  this  stone  doth  lie 
As  much  virtue  as  could  die ; 
Which  when  ahye  did  vigour  give 
To  as  much  beau^  as  could  live.* 

"  I  am.  Sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant. 

"  R.  B." 

STKELE.  B,, 
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parcit 


Gognatis  maculis  similis  fera. 

JUV.  SAT.  XV.  159. 

From  spotted  skins  the  leopard  does  refrain. 

TATB. 

The  club  of  which  I  am  a  member,  is  very  luckily  composed  of 
such  persons  as  are  engaged  in  different  ways  of  life,  and  deputed 
as  it  were  out  of  the  most  conspicuous  classes  of  mankind.  By 
this  means  I  am  furnished  with  the  greatest  variety  of  hints  and 
materials,  and  know  everything  that  passes  in  the  diflferent 
quarters  and  divisions,  not  only  of  this  great  city,  but  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  My  readers  too  have  the  satisfaction  to  find,  that  there 
is  no  rank  or  degree  among  them  who  have  not  their  representa- 
tive in  this  club,  and  that  there  is  always  somebody  present  who 
will  take  care  of  their  respective  interests,  that  nothing  may  be 
written  or  published  to  the  prejudice  or  infringement  of  their  just 
rights  and  privileges. 

I  last  night  sat  very  late  in  company  with  this  select  body  of 
friends,  who  entertained  me  with  several  remarks  which  they  and 
others  had  made  upon  these  my  speculations,  as  also  with  the 
various  success  which  they  had  met  with  among  their  several 
ranks  and  degrees  of  readers.  Will  Honeycomb  told  me,  in  the 
softest  manner  he  could,  that  there  were  some  ladies  (but  for  your 
comfort,  says  Will,  they  are  not  those  of  the  most  wit)  that  were 
offended  at  the  liberties  I  had  taken  with  the  opera  and  the  pup- 
pet-show ;  that  some  of  them  were  likewise  very  much  surprised 
that  I  should  think  such  serious  points  as  the  dress  and  equipage 
of  persons  of  quality  proper  subjects  for  raillery. 

He  was  going  on,  when  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  took  him  up 
short,  and  told  him,  that  the  papers  he  hinted  at,  had  done  great 
good  in  the  city,  and  that  all  their  wives  and  daughters  were  the 
better  for  them ;  and  further  added,  that  the  whole  city  thought 
thenaselves  very  much  obliged  to  me  for  declaring  my  generous  in- 
tentions to  scourge  vice  and  folly  as  they  appear  in  a  multitude, 
without  condescending  to  be  a  publisher  of  particular  intrigues 
and  cuckoldoms.  *  In  short,*  says  Sir  Andrew,  *  if  you  avoid  that 
foolish  beaten  road  of  falling  upon  aldermen  and  citizens,  and  em- 
ploy your  pen  upon  the  vanity  and  luxury  of  courts,  your  paper 
must  needs  be  of  general  use.' 
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Upon  this  my  friend  the  Templar  told  Sir  Andrew,  that  he 
wondered  to  hear  a  man  of  his  sense  talk  after  that  manner;  that 
the  city  had  always  been  the  province  for  satire ;  and  that  the  wits 
of  King  Charles's  time  jested  upon  nothing  else  during  his  whole 
reign.  He  then  showed,  by  the  examples  of  Horace,  Juvenal, 
Boileau,  and  the  best  writers  of  every  age,  that  the  follies  of  the 
stage  and  court  had  never  been  accounted  too  sacred  for  ridicule, 
how  great  soever  the  persons  might  be  that  patronized  them. 
'  But,  after  all,'  says  he,  *  I  think  your  raillery  has  made  too  great 
an  excursion,  in  attacking  several  persons  of  the  inns  of  court ;  and 
I  do  not  believe  you  can  show  me  any  precedent  for  your  beha- 
viour in  that  particular.* 

My  good  friend.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverlet,  who  had  said  nothing 
all  this  while,  began  his  speech  with  a  Pish !  and  told  us,  that  he 
wondered  to  see  so  many  men  of  sense  so  veir  serious  upon  fool- 
eries. *  Let  our  good  friends,*  says  he,  *  attack  every  one  that  de- 
serves it;  I  would  only  advise  you,  Mr.  Spectator,  applying  him- 
self to  me,  to  take  care  how  you  meddle  with  country  squires. 
They  are  the  ornaments  of  the  English  nation ;  men  of  good 
heads  and  sound  bodies !  and  let  me  tell  you,  some  of  them  take  it 
ill  of  you,  that  you  mention  fox-hunters  with  so  little  respect.' 

Captain  Sentry  spoke  very  sparingly  on  this  occasion.  What 
he  said  was  only  to  commend  my  prudence  in  not  touching  upon 
the  army,  and  advised  me  to  continue  to  act  discreetly  in  ^at 
point. 

By  this  time  I  found  every  subject  of  my  speculations  was  taken 
away  from  me,  by  one  or- other  of  the  club;  and  began  to  think 
myself  in  the  condition  of  the  good  man  that  had  one  wife  who 
took  a  dislike  to  his  grey  haii-s,  and  another  to  his  black,  till  by 
their  picking  out  what  each  of  them  had  an  aversion  to,  they  left 
his  head  altogether  bald  and  naked. 

While  I  was  thus  musing  with  myself,  my  worthy  friend  the 
clergyman,  who,  very  luckily  for  me,  was  at  the  club  that  night, 
undertook  my  cause.  He  told  us,  that  he  wondered  any  order  of 
persons  should  think  themselves  too  considerable  to  be  advised. 
That  it  was  not  quality,  but  innocence,  which  exempted  men  from 
reproof.  That  vice  and  folly  ought  to  be  attacked  wherever  thev 
could  be  met  with,  and  especiaUy  when  they  are  placed  in  high 
and  conspicuous  stations  in  life.  He  further  added,  that  my  paper 
would  only  serve  to  aggravate  the  pains  of  poverty,  if  it  chieny  ex- 
posed those  who  are  already  depressed,  and  in  some  measure 
turned  into  ridicule,  by  the  meanness  of  their  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances. He  afterwards  proceeded  to  take  notice  of  the 
l^great  use  this  paper  might  be  of  to  the  public,  by  reprehending 
I  those  vices  which  are  too  trivial  for  the  chastisement  of  the  law, 
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and  too  fantastical  for  the  cognizance  of  the  pulpit/He  then  ad- 
vised me  to  prosecute  my  undertaking  with  cheerfulness,  and  as- 
sured me  that,  whoever  might  he  displeased  with  me,  I  should  be 
approved  by  all  those  whose  praises  do  honour  to  persons  on 
whom  they  are  bestowed. 

The  whole  club  pays  a  particular  deference  to  the  discourse  of 
this  gentleman,  and  are  drawn  into  what  he  says,  as  much  by  the 
candid  ingenuous  manner  with  which  he  delivers  himself,  as  by 
the  strength  of  argument  and  force  of  reason  which  he  ma^es  use 
..  of.  Will  Honeycomb  immediately  agreed,  that  what  he  had  said 
was  right ;  and  that  for  his  part,  he  would  not  insist  upon  the 
quarter  which  he  had  demanded  for  the  ladies.  Sir  Andrew 
gave  up  the  city  with  the  same  frankness.  The  Templar  would 
not  stand  out,  and  was  followed  by  Sir  Eoger  and  the  Captain: 
who  all  agreed  that  I  should  be  at  liberty  to  carry  the  war  into 
what  quarter  I  pleased ;  provided  I  continued  to  combat  with 
criminals  in  a  body,  and  to  assault  the  vice  without  hurting  the 
person. 

This  debate,  which  was  held  for  the  good  of  mankind,  put  me 
in  mind  of  that  which  the  Roman  triumvirate  were  formerly- 
engaged  in  for  their  destruction.     Every  man  at  first  stood  hard 
for  his  friend,  till  they  found  that  by  this  means  they  should  spoU 
the  proscription ;  and  at  length,  making  a  sacrifice  of  all  their 
acquaintanoe  and  relations,  fimiished  out  a  verv  decent  execution. 
Having  thus  taken  my  resolutions  to  march  on  boldly  in  the 
cause  of  virtue  and  good  sense,  and  to  annoy  their  adversaries  in 
whatever  degree  or  rank  of  men  they  may  be  found,  I  shall  be  deaf 
for  the  future  to  all  the  remonstrances  that  shall  be  made  to  me 
on  this  account.    If  Punch  grows  extravagant,  I  shall  reprimand 
him  very  freely.    If  the  stage  becomes  a  nursery  of  folly  and 
impertinence,  I  shall  not  be  afraid  tQ  animadvert  upon  it.    In 
short,  if  I  meet  with  anything  in  city,  court,  or  country,  that 
shocks  modesty  or  good  manners,  I  shall  use  my  utmost  endea* 
^ours  to  make  an  example  of  it.    I  must,  however,  entreat  every 
/particular  person,  who  does  me  the  honour  to  he  a  reader  of  this 
I  paper,  never  to  think  himself,  or  any  one  of  his  friends  or  enemies, 
r  aimed  at  in  what  is  said ;  for  I  promise  him,  never  to  draw  a 
)  faulty  character  which  does  not  fit  at  least  a  thousand  people ;  or 
\  to  publish  a  single  paper,  that  is  not  written  in  the  spirit  of 
i>benevolence,  and  with  a  love  to  mankind. 

ADDISON.  C. 
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Risu  inepto  res  ineptior  nulla  est 

KABT. 

Nothing  so  foolish  as  the  laugh  of  fools. 

Amono  all  kinds  of  writing,  there  is  none  in  which  authors  are 
more  apt  to  miscarry  than  in  works  of  humour,  as  there  is  none  in 
which  they  are  more  amhitious  to  excel.  It  is  not  an  imagination 
that  teems  with  monsters,  an  head  that  is  filled  with  extravagant 
conceptions,  which  is  capable  of  furnishing  the  world  with  diver- 
sions of  this  nature ;  and  vet  if  we  look  into  the  productions  of  se- 
veral writers,  who  set  up  tor  men  of  humour,  what  wild  irregular 
fancies,  what  unnatural  distortions  of  thought  do  we  meet  with  ? 
If  they  speak  nonsense,  they  believe  they  are  talking  humour'5 
and  when  they  have  drawn  together  a  scheme  of  absurd,  incon- 
sistent ideas,  they  are  not  able  to  read  it  over  to  themselves  with- 
out laughing.  .These  poor  gentlemen  endeavour  to  gain  them- 
selves the  reputation  of  wits  and  humourists,  by  such  monstrous 
conceits  as  almost  qualify  them  for  Bedlamj^  not  considering  that 
humour  should  always  lie  under  the  check  of  reason,  and  that  it 
requires  the  direction  of  the  nicest  judgment,  by  so  much  the  more 
as  it  indulges  itself  in  the  most  boundless  ireedoms.  There  is  a 
kind  of  nature  that  is  to  be  observed  in  this  sort  of  compositions, 
as  well  as  in  all  other ;  ^d  a  certain  regularity  of  thought  which 
must  discover  the  writer  to  be  a  man  of  sense,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  appears  altogether  given  up  to  caprice.  For  my  part, 
when  I  read  the  delirious  mirth  of  an  unskilful  author,  I  cannot 
be  so  barbarous  as  to  divert  myself  with  it,  but  am  rather  apt  to 
pi^  the  man,  than  laugh  at  anything  he  writes. 
.  The  deceased  Mr.  Shadwell,  who  had  himself  a  great  deal  of  the 
.taieot  which  >I  am  treating  of,  represents  an  empty  rake,  in  one  of 
M9  plays,  as  very. much  surprised  to  hear  one  say  that  breaking  of 
MindawB  was. not  humour.;  and  I  question  not  but  several  English 
readers  will  be  as  much  startled  to  hear  me  afiBrm,  that  many  of 
those  raving  incoherent  pieces,  which^  are  often  spread  among  us, 
imder  odd  chimerical  titles,  are  rather  the  offsprings  of  a  distem- 
pered brain  than  works  of  humour. 

It  is  indeed  much  easier  to  describe  what  is  not  humour,  than 
what  is ;  and  very  difficult  to  define  it  otherwise  than  as  Cowley 
has  done  wit,  by  negatives.  Were  I  to  give  my  own  notions  of  it, 
I  would  deliver  them  after  Plato's  manner,  in  a  kind  of  allegory, 
and  by  supposing  Humour .  to  be  a  .person,  deduce  to  him  all  his 
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qualifications,  according  to  the  following  genealogy : — ^Truth  was 
tne  founder  of  the  family,  and  the  father  of  Good  Sense.  Good 
Sense  was  the  father  of  Wit,  who  married  a  lady  of  collateral  line 
called  Mirth,  by  whom  he  has  issue  Humour.  Humour  therefore 
being  the  youngest  of  this  illustiious  family,  and -descended  from 
parents  of  such  difierent  dispositions,  is  very  yarious  and  unequal 
in  his  temper ;  sometimes  you  see  him  putting  on  grave  looks  and  a 
solemn  habit,  sometimes  aiij  in  his  behaviour  and  fantastic  in  his 
dress;  insomuch  that  at  different  times  he  appears  as  serious  as  a 
judge,  and  as  jocular  as  a  Merry  Andrew.  Biit  as  he  has  a  great 
deal  of  the  mother  in  his  constitution,  whatever  mood  he  is  in,  he 
never  fails  to  make  his  company  laugh. 

But  since  there  is  an  impostor  abroad,  who  takes  upon  him  the 
name  of  this  young  gentleman,  and  would  willingly  pass  for  him 
in  the  world ;  to  the  end  that  well-meaning  persons  may  not  be 
imposed  upon  by  cheats,  I  would  desire  my  readers,  when  they 
meet  with  this  pretender,  to  look  into  his  parentage,  and  to  exa- 
mine.him  strictly,  whether  or  no  he  be  remotely  allied  to  Truth, 
and  lineally  descended  from  Good  Sense;  if  not,  they  may  con- 
clude him  a  counterfeit.  They  may  likewise  distinguish  liim  by  a 
loud  fuid  exce^ive  laughter,  in  which  he  seldom  gets  his  company 
to  join  with  him.\  For  as  True  Humour  generally  looks  serious, 
while  every  body  laughs  about  him :  False  Humour  is  always, 
laughing,  whilst  everybody  about  him  looks  serious.  I  shall  only 
add,  if  he  has  not  in  him  a  mixture  of  both  Parents,  that  is,  if  he 
would  pass  for  the  offspring  of  Wit  without  Mirth,  or  Mirth 
without  Wit,  you  may  conclude  him  to  be  altogether  spiuious  and 
a  cheat. 

The  impostor  of  whom  1  am  speaking,  descends  originally  from 
Falsehood,  who  was  the  mother  of  Nonsense,  who  was  brought  to 
'bed  of  a  son  called  Frenzy,  who  married  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Folly,  commonly  known  oy  the  name  of  Laughter,  on  whom  he 
begot  that  monstrous  infant  of  which  1  have  here  been  speaking. 
I  shall  set  down  at  length  the  genealogical  table  of  False  Humour, 
and  at  the  same  time,  place  under  it  the  genealogy  of  True 
Humour,  that  the  reader  may  at  one  view  behold  their  different 
pedigrees  and  relations. 

Falsehood. 
Nonsense. 

Frenzy Laughter. 

False  Humour. 

Truth. 
Good  Sense. 

Wit Mirth. 

Humour. 
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I  might  extend  the  allegory,  by  mentioning  several  of  the  children 
of  False  Humour^  who  are  more  in  number  than  the  sands  of  the 
sea,  and  might  in  particular  enumerate  the  many  sons  and 
daughters  which  he  has  begot  in  this  island.  But  as  this  would 
be  a  very  invidious  task,  I  shall  only  observe  in  general,  that 
False  Humour  differs  from  the  True,  as  a  monkey  does  from  a 
man. 

First  of  all.  He  is  exceedingly  given  to  little  apish  tricks  and 
buffooneries. 

Secondly.  He  so  much  delights  in  mimicry,  that  it  is  all  one  to 
him  whether  he  exposes  by  it  vice  and  folly,  luxury  and  avarice; 
or,  on  the  contrary,  virtue  and  wisdom,  pain  and  poverty. 

Thirdly.  He  is  wonderfully  unlucky,  insomuch  that  he  will  bite 
the  hand  that  feeds  him,  and  endeavour  to  ridicule  both  friends 
and  foes  indifferently.  For  having  but  small  talents,  he  must  be 
merry  where  he  can,  not  where  he  should. 

Fourthly.  Being  entirely  void  of  reason,  he  pursues  no  point 
either  of  morality  or  instruction,  but  is  ludicrous  only  for  the  sake 
of  being  so. 

Fifthly.  Being  incapable  of  having  anything  but  mock  represen- 
tations, bis  ridicule  is  always  personal,  and  aimed  at  the  vicious 
man,  or  the  writer ;  not  at  the  vice,  or  the  writing. 

I  have  here  only  pointed  at  the  whole  species  of  false  humourists ; 
but  as  one  of  my  principal  designs  in  this  paper  is  to  beat  down 
that  malignant  spirit  which  discovers  itself  in  the  writings  of  the 
present  age,  I  shall  not  scruple,  for  the  future,  to  single  out  any 
of  the  small  wits  that  infest  the  world  with  such  compositions  as 
are  ill-natured,  immoral,  and  absurd.  This  is  the  only  exception 
which  I  shall  make  to  the  general  rule  I  have  prescribed  myself, 
of  attacking  multitudes,  since  every  honest  man  ought  to  look 
upon  himself  as  in  a  natmral  state  of  war  with  the  libeller  and 
lampooner,  and  to  annoy  them  wherever  they  fall  in  his  way. 
This  is  but  retaliating  upon  them,  and  treating  them  as  they  treat 
others. 

ADDISON.  G. 
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Immania  monstra 


Ferferimus 

TIBG.  JiN.  iii.  583. 

Things  the  most  out  of  nature  we  endure. 

I  SHALL  not  put  myself  to  any  further  pains  for  this  day*s  en- 
tertainment, than  barely  to  publish  the  letters  and  titles  of  peti- 
tions from  the  playhouse,  with  the  minute's  I  have  made  upon  the 
latter  for  my  conduct  in  relation  to  them. 


tt 

it 


Druiy  Lane^  April  9. 
Sir, 

"  Upon  reading  the  prqiect  which  is  set  forth  in  one  of  your  late 
papers,*  of  making  an  alliance  between  all  the  bulls,  bnears,  ele- 
phants, and  lions,  which  are  separately  exposed  to  public  view  in 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster ;  together  with  the  other 
wonders,  shows,  and  monsters,  whereof  you  made  respective  men- 
tion in  the  said  speculation ;  we,  the  chief  actors  of  this  playhouse, 
met  and  sat  upon  the  said  design.  It  is  with  great  delight  that 
we  expect  the  execution  of  this  work;  and  in  order  to  contribute 
to  it,  we  have  given  warning  to  all  our  ghosts  to  get  their  liveli- 
hoods where  they  can,  and  not  to  appear  among  us  afber  daybreak 
of  the  16th  instant.  We  are  resolved  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
part  with  everything  which  does  not  contribute  to  the  representa- 
tion of  human  life;  and  shall  make  a  free  gift  of  all  animated 
utenaals  to  your  projector.  The  hangings  you  formerly  mentioned 
are  run  away ;  as  are  likewise  a  set  of  chairs,  each  of  which  was 
met  upon  two  legs  going  through  the  Rose  Tavern  at  two  this  morn- 
ing. We  hope.  Sir,  you  will  give  proper  notice  to  the  town  that 
we  are  endeavoming  at  these  regulations ;  and  that  we  intend  fOT 
thei  futiure  to  shew  no  monsters,  but  men  who  are  converted  into 
such  by  their  own  industry  and  affectation.  If  you  will  please  to 
be  at  the  house  tonight,  you  will  see  me  do  my  endeavour  to  shew 
some  unnatural  appearances  which  are  in  vogue  among  the  polite 
and  well-bred.  I  am  to  present,  in  the  character  of  a  fine  lady 
dancing,  all  the  distortions  which  are  frequentiy  taken  for  graces 
in  mien  and  gesture.  This,  Sir,  is  a  specimen  of  the  methods  we 
shall  take  to  expose  the  monsters  which  come  within  the  notice  of 
a  regular  theatre ;   and  we  desire  nothing  more  gross  may  be  ad- 

•  See  No.  31. 
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mitted  by  you  Spectators  for  the  future.  We  have  cashiered  three 
compauies  of  theatrical  guards,  and  design  our  kings  shall  for  the 
future  make  love,  and  sit  in  council,  without  an  army;  and 
wait  only  your  direction,  whether  you  will  have  them  reinforce 
King  Porus,  or  join  the  troops  of  Macedon.  Mr.  Fenkethman  re- 
solves to  consult  his  pantheon  of  heathen  gods  in  opposition  to  the 
oracle  of  Delphos,  and  doubts  not  but  he  shall  turn  the  fortune  of 
Porus,  when  ne  personates  him.  I  am  desired  by  the  company  to 
inform  you,  that  they  submit  to  your  censures;  and  shall  have  you 
in  greater  veneration  than  Hercules  was  of  old,  if  you  can  drive 
monsters  from  the  theatre ;  and  think  your  merit  will  be  as  much 
greater  than  his,  as  to  convince  is  more  than  to  conquer. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

«  T.  D." 
"  Sir, 
"  When  I  acquaint  you  with  the  great  and  unexpected  vicissi- 
tudes of  my  fortune,  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  obtain  your  pity  and 
favour.  I  have  for  many  years  past  been  Thunderer  to  the  play- 
house ;  and  have  not  only  made  as  much  noise  out  of  the  clouas 
as  any  predecessor  of  mine  in  the  theatre  that  ever  bore  that  cha- 
raoter,  but  also  have  descended  and  spoke  on  the  stage  as  the  bold 
Thunder  in  **  The  Eehearsal."  When  they  got  me  down  thus  low, 
they  thought  fit  to  decade  me  further,  and  make  me  a  ghost.  I 
was  contented  with  this  for  these  two  last  winters ;  but  they  carry 
their  tyranny  still  further,  and  not  satined  that  I  am  banished 
from  above  groimd,  they  have  given  me  to  understand  that  I  am 
wholly  to  depart  their  dominions,  and  taken  from  me  even  my  sub- 
terraneous employment.  Now,  sir,  what  I  desire  of  you  is,  mat  if 
your  undertaker  thinks  fit  to  use  fire-arms  (as  other  authors  have 
done)  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  I  may  be  a  cannon  against  Porus, 
or  else  provide  for  me  in  the  burning  of  Persepolis,  or  what  other 
method  you  shall  think  fit.* 

*      «  8ALM0NEU8  OF  COVENT  GABDEN." 

The  petition  of  all  the  Devils  of  the  playhouse  in  behalf  of 
themselves  and  families,  setting  forth  their  expulsion  from  thence, 
with  certificates  of  their  good  life  and  conversation,  and  praying 
relief. 

TJie  merit  of  this  petUum  rrferred  to  Mr.  Ohr,  Richf*  who  made 
them  devils. 

The  petition  of  the  Grave-digger  in  Hamlet,  to  command  the 
Pioneers  in  the  Expedition  of  Alexander. 

Granted. 

*  See  Tat.,  Nos.  42  and  99. 
VOL.  i;.  I 
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The  petition  of  William  Bullock,*  to  be  Hephestion  to  Penketh- 
man  the  Great.f 
Granted, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

A  widow  gentlewoman,  well  horn  both  by  father  and  mother's  side, 
being  the  daiighter  of  Thomas  Prater,  once  an  eminent  practitioner 
in  the  law,  and  of  Letitia  Tattle,  a  family  well-known  in  all  parts 
of  this  kingdom,  having  been  reduced  by  misfortunes  to  wait  on  se* 
veral  great  persons,  and  for  some  time  to  be  a  teacher  at  a  boarding^ 
school  of  young  ladies,  giveth  notice  to  the  public.  That  she  hatli 
lately  taken  a  house  near  Bloomsbury  Square,  commodiously  situated 
next  the  fields  in  a  good  air ;  where  she  teacTies  all  sorts  of  birds  of 
the  loquacious  kinds,  a>s  parrots,  starlings,  magpies,  and  others,  to 
imitate  human  voices  in  greater  perfection  than  ever  was  yet  prac- 
tised. They  are  not  only  instructed  to  pronounce  words  distinctly; 
and  in  a  proper  tone  and  accent,  but  to  speak  the  language  with 
great  purity  and  volubility  of  tongue,  together  with  all  the  fashion' 
able  phrases  and  compliments  now  in  use  either  at  tea-tables,  or 
visiting-days.  Those  that  have  good  voices  may  be  taught  to  sing  the 
newest  opera  airs,  and,  if  required,  to  speak  either  Italian  or  French, 
paying  something  extraordinary  above  the  common  rates.  They 
whose  friends  are  not  able  to  pay  the  full  prices,  may  be  taken  as 
half-boarders.  She  teaches  such  as  are  designed  for  the  diversion  of 
the  public,  and  to  act  in  enchanted  woods  on  the  theatres,  by  the  great. 
As  she  has  often  observed  with  much  concern  how  indecent  an  educa- 
tion is  usuaUy  given  these  innocent  creatures,  which  in  some  measure 
is  owing  to  their  being  placed  in  rooms  next  the  street,  where,  to  the 
great  offence  of  chaste  and  tender  ears,  they  learn  ribaldry,  obscene 
songs,  and  immodest  expressions  from  passengers,  and  idle  people,  as 
also  to  cry  fish  and  card-matches,  with  other  useless  parts  of  learn- 
ing to  birds  who  have  rich  friends,  she  has  fitted  up  proper  and  neat 
apartments  for  them  in  the  back  part  of  her  said  house  ;  where  she 
suffers  none  to  approach  them  but  herself,  and  a  servant-maid  who 
is  deaf  and  dumb,  and  whom  she  provided  on  purpose  to  prepare 
their  food,  and  cleanse  their  cages ;  having  found  by  long  experience 
how  hard  a  thing  it  is  for  those  to  keep  silence  who  have  the  use  of 
speech,  and  the  dangers  her  scholars  are  exposed  to,  by  the  strong 
impressions  that  are  made  by  harsh  sounds,  and  vulgar  dialects.  In 
short,  if  they  are  birds  of  any  parts  or  capacity,  she  unU  undertake  to 

*   See  No.  44,  and  Tat,  Nos.  7  and  188. 

t  See  Nos.  31  and  370^  and  Tat.,  Nos.  i,  1,  20,  and  188. 
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render  them  so  accomplished  in  the  compass  of  a  twelvemonth^  that 
they  shall  he  fit  conversation  for  such  ladies  as  love  to  choose  their 
friends  and  companions  out  of  this  species, 

STEELE.  B. 
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■"       Non  ilia  colo  calathisve  MinenrsB 
Fsemineas  assueta  manus  — — : — 

viRo.  JBH.  vii.  805.  _■: 

Unbred  to  spinning,  in  the  loom  unskill'd. 

DBTDBN. 

.  Some  months  ago,  my  Mend  Sir  Roger  being  in  the  country, 
inclosed  a  letter  to  me,  directed  to  a  certain  lady  whom  I  shadl 
here  call  by  the  name  of  Leonora;  *  and,  as  it  contained  matters 
of  consequence,  desired  me  to  deliver  it  to  her  with  my  own  hand. 
Accordingly  I  waited  upon  her  ladyship  pretty  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  was  desired  by  her  woman  to  walk  into  her  lady's  library, 
tiU  such  time  as  she  was  in  readiness  to  receive  me.  The  very 
sound  of  a  lady's  library  gave  me  a  great  cmiosi^  to  see  it ;  and 
as  it  was  some  time  before  the  lady  came  to  me,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  turning  over  a  great  many  of  her  books,  which  were 
ranged  together  in  a  very  beautiful  order.  At  the  end  of  the 
folios  (which  were  fijiely  bound  and  gilt)  were  great  jars  of  china 
placed  one  above  another  in  a  veiy  noble  piece  of  architecture,  f 
The  quartos  were  separated  from  the  octavos  by  a  pile  of  smaller 
vessels,  which  rose  in  a  delightful  pyramid.  The  octavos  were 
boimded  by  tea-dishes  of  all  shapes,  colours,  and  sizes,  which  were 
so  disposed  on  a  wooden  frame,  to  at  they  looked  like  cme  continued 
pillar  indented  with  the  finest  strokes  of  sculpture,  and  stained 
with  the  greatest  variety  of  dyes.    That  part  of  the  library  which 

*  A  Miss  Shepheard,  one  of  the  very  few  ladies  who  are  mentioned  as 
contributors  to  the  Speotatob,  was  said  to  have  been  the  original  of 
Leonora.  But  Leonora  is  represented  as  a  widow ;  and  Addison  would  have 
been  the  last  man  to  have  ridiculed  any  lady  personally.  The  character  is 
plainly  fictitious.  Miss  Shepheard  did  write  the  letter  signed  Parthenia, 
in  No.  140,  and  that  signed  Leonora  in  163.  Thus  Miss  Shepheard's  name 
evidently  became  associated  with  that  of  Leonora,  and  the  mistake  about  the 
Leonora  of  No.  37  was  made. — (M.) 

t  See  Tat.  No.  23. 
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was  designed  for  the  reception  of  plays  and  pamphlets,  and  other 
loose  papers,  was  inolosed  in  a  kind  of  square,  consisting  of  one  of 
the  prettiest  grotesque  works  that  I  ever  saw,  and  made  up  of 
scaramouches,  lions,  monkesy,  mandarines,  trees,  shells^  and  a 
thousand  other  odd  figures  in  chinaware.  In  the  midst  of  the 
room  was  a  little  japan  tahle,  with  a  quire  of  gilt  paper  upon  it, 
and  on  the  paper  a  silver  sniiff-hox  made  in  the  shape  of  a  little 
book.  I  found  there  were  several  other  counterfeit  books  upon 
the  upper  shelves,  which  were  carved  in  wood,  and  served  only  to 
fill  up  the  numbers  like  fajs^gots  in  the  muster  of  a  regiment  I 
was  wonderfully  pleased  with  such  a  mixed  kind  of  furniture,  as 
seemed  very  suitable  both  to  the  lady  and  the  scholar,  and  did 
not  know  at  first  whether  I  should  fancy  myself  in  a  grotto,  or  in 
a  library. 

Upon  my  looking  into  the  books,  I  found  there  were  some  few 
which  the  lady  had  bought  for  her  own  use,  but  that  most  of  them 
had  been  got  together,  either  because  she  had  heard  them  praised, 
or  because  she  had  seen  the  authors  of  them.  Among  several 
that  I  examined,  I  very  well  remember  these  that  follow : — 

Ogleby's  Virgil. 

Dryden's  JuvenaL 

Cassandra. 

Cleopatra. 

Astrffia. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Works. 

The  Grand  Cyrus;  with  a  pin  stuck  in  one  of  the  middle  leaves. 

Pembroke's  Arcadia. 

Locke  on  Human  Understanding ;  with  a  paper  of  patches  in  it 

A  Spelling  Book. 

A  Dictionary  for  the  explanation  of  hard  words. 

Sherlock  upoii  Death. 

The  Fifteen  Comforts  of  Matrimony. 

Sir  Williatn  Temple's  Essays. 

Father  Malebranche's   Search   after  Truth,   translated   into 

Enfflish. 
A  book  of  Novels. 
The  Academy  of  Compliments. 
Culpepper's  Midwifery. 
The  Laidies  Calling. 
Tales  in  Verse  by  Mr.  Durfey ;  bound  in  red  leather,  gilt  on  the 

back,  and  doubled  down  in  several  places. 
AU  the  Classic  Authors  in  wood. 
A  set  of  Elzevirs  by  the  same  hand. 
Clelia :  which  opened  of  itself  in  the  place  that  describes  two 

lovers  in  a  bower. 
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Baku's  Chronicle. 

Adyioe  to  a  Daughter. 

The  New  Atalantis,  with  a  Key  to  it 

Mr.  Steel's  Christian  Hero. 

A  Prayer  Book;  with  a  bottle  of  Hungary  water  by  the  side 

of  it. 
Dr.  Saeheverell's  Speech. 
Fielding's  Trial. 
Seneca's  Morals. 


Taylor's  Holy  living  and  Dying. 

La  Forte's  Instructions  for  Country  Dances. 


I  was  taking  a  catalogue  in  my  pocket-book  of  these,  and  several 
diher  aikthors,  when  Leonora  entered,  and  upon  my  presenting 
her  with  a  letter  from  the  knight,  told  me,  witi  an  unspeakable 
grace,  that  she  hoped  Sir  Boobb  was  in  good  health :  I  answered, 
Yes,  for  I  hate  long  speeches,  and  after  a  bow  or  two  retired. 
'  Leonora  was  formerly  a  celebrated  beauty,  and  is  still  a  very 
lovely  woman.  She  has  been  a  widow  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
being  unfortunate  in  her  first  marriage,  has  taken  a  resolution 
never  to  venture  upon  a  second.  She  has  no  children  to  take  care 
of,  and  leaves  the  management  of  her  estate  to  mv  good  friend  Sir 
BoGEB.  But  as  the  mind  naturally  sinksiinto  a  Kind  of  lethargy, 
and  falls  asleep  that  is  not  agitated  by  some  favourite  pleasures 
and  pursuits,  Leonora  has  turned  all  the  passion  of  her  sex  into  a 
love  of  books  and  retirement  She  converses  chiefly  with  men  (as 
she  has  often  said  herself),  but  it  is  only  in  their  writings ;  and 
admits  of  very  few  male  visitants,  except  my  friend  Sir  Booeb, 
whom  she  hears  with  great  pleasure,  and  without  scandal.  As  her 
reading  has  lain  very  much  among  romances,  it  has  given  her  a 
very  particular  turn  of  thinking,  and  discovers  itself  even  in  her 
house,  her  gardens,  and  her  frimiture.  Sir  Bogeb  has  entertained 
me  an  hour  together  with  a  description  of  her  country  seat,  which 
is  situated  in  a  kind  of  wilderness,  about  an  hundred  miles  distant 
from  London,  and  looks  like  a  little  enchanted  palace.  The  rocks 
•bout  her  are  shaped  into  artificial  grottos  covered  with  woodbines 
and  jessamines.  The  woods  are  cut  into  shady  walks,  twisted  into 
bowers^  and  filled  with  cages  of  turtles.  The  springs  are  made  to 
run  among  pebbles,  and  by  that  means  taught  to  murmur  very 
agreeablj.  They  are  likewise  collected  into  a  beautifril  lake  that 
is  inhabited  by  a  couple  of  swans,  and  empties  itself  by  a  little 
rivulet  which  runs  through  a  green  meadow,  and  is  known  in  the 
family  by  the  name  of  The  Purling  Stream.  The  knight  likewise 
tells  me,  that  this  lady  preserves  her  game  better  than  any  of  the 
gentlemen  in  the  coimtry,  not  (says  Sir  Booeb)  that  she  sets  so 
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great  a  value  upon  her  partridges  and  pheasants,  as  upon  her 
larks  and  nightingales.  For  she  says  that  every  hird  which  is 
killed  in  her  ground  will  spoil  a  concert,  and  that  she  shall 
certainly  miss  him  the  next  year. 

When  I  think  how  oddly  this  lady  is  improved  hj  learning,  I 
look  upon  her  with  a  mixture  of  admiration  and  pity.  Amidst 
these  innocent  entertainments  which  she  has  formed  to  herself, 
how  much  more  valuahle  does  she  appear  than  those  of  her  sex, 
who  employ  themselves  in  diversions  that  are  less  reasonable, 
though  more  in  fashion  ?  What  improvements  would  a  woman 
have  made,  who  is  so  susceptible  of  impressions  from  what  she 
reads,  had  she  been  guided  to  such  books  as  have  a  tendency  to 
enlighten  the  understanding  and  rectify  the  passions,  as  well  as  to 
those  which  are  of  little  more  use  than  to  divert  the  imagination  ? 

But  the  manner  of  a  lady's  employing  herself  usefully  in  read- 
ing, shall  be  the  subject  of  another  paper,  in  which  I  design  to 
recommend  such  particular  books  as  may  be  proper  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  sex.  And  as  this  is  a  subject  of  a  very  nice 
nature,  I  shall  desire  my  correspondents  to  give  me  their  thoughts 
upon  it. 

ADDISON.  G. 
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Cnpias  non  placuisse  nimis. 

XABT. 

One  would  not  please  too  much. 

A  LATE  conversation  which  I  fell  into,  gave  me  an  opportunity 
of  observing  a  great  deal  of  beauty  in  a  very  handsome  woman^ 
and  as  much  wit  in  an  ingenious  man,  turned  into  deformity  in 
the  one,  and  absurdity  in  the  other,  by  the  mere  force  of  affectation. 
The  fair  one  had  something  in  her  person  upon  which  her 
thoughts  were  fixed,  that  she  attempted  to  shew  to  advantage  in 
every  look,  word,  and  gesture.  The  gentleman  was  as  diligent  to 
do  justice  to  his  &ne  parts,  as  the  lady  to  her  beauteous  form. 
You  might  see  his  imagination  on  the  stretch  to  find  out  some- 
thing uncommon,  and  what  they  call  bright,  to  entertain  her, 
while  she  writhed  herself  into  as  many  different  postures  to  engage 
him.  When  she  laughed,  her  lips  were  to  sever  at  a  greater 
distance  than  ordinary  to  show  her  teeth ;  her  fan  was  to  point  to 
something  at  a  distance,  that  in  the  reach  she  might  discover  th^ 
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roundness  of  her  arm ;  then  she  is  utterly  mistaken  in  what  she 
saw,  falls  hack,  smiles  at  her  own  folly,  and  is  so  wholly  discom- 
posed, that  her  tucker  is  to  he  adjusted,  her  hosom  exposed,  and 
the  whole  woman  put  into  new  airs  and  graces.  While  she  was 
doing  all  this,  the  gallant  had  time  to  think  of  something  very 
pleasant  to  say  next  to  her,  or  make  some  unkind  ohservation  on 
some  other  lady  to  feed  her  vanity.  These  unhappy  effects  of 
affectation  naturally  led  me  to  look  into  that  strange  state  of 
mind  which  so  generally  discolours  the  hehaviour  of  most  people 
we  meet  with. 

The  learned  Dr.  Burnet,  in  his  Theory  of  the  Earth,  takes 
occasion  to  ohserve,  that  every  thought  is  attended  with  con^ 
sciousness  and  representativeness;  the  mind  has  nothing  pre- 
sented to  it  hut  what  is  immediately  followed  hy  a  reflection  of 
conscience  which  tells  you  whether  that  which  was  so  presented 
is  graceful  or  hecoming.  This  act  of  the  mind  discovers  itself  in 
the  gesture,  hy  a  proper  hehaviour  in  those  whose  consciousness 
goes  no  farther'  than  to  direct  them  in  the  just  progress  of  their 
present  state  or  action;  hut  hetrays  an  interruption  in  every 
second  thought,  when  the  consciousness  is  employed  in  too  fondly 
approving  a  man's  own  conceptions;  which  sort  of  consciousness 
is  what  we  call  affectation. 

As  the  love  of  praise  is  implanted  in  our  hosoms  as  a  strong 
incentive  to  worthy  actions,  it  is  a  very  difficult  task  to  get  ahove 
a  desire  of  it  for  thmgs  that  should  he  wholly  indifferent.  Women, 
whose  hearts  are  fixed  upon  the  pleasure  they  have  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  they  are  the  ohjects  of  love  and  admiration,  are 
ever  changing  the  air  of  their  coimtenances,  and  altering  the 
attitude  of  their  bodies,  to  strike  the  hearts  of  their  heholders  with 
new  sense  of  their  beauty.  The  dressing  part  of  our  sex,  whpse 
minds  are  the  same  with  the  sillier  part  of  the  other,  are  exactly 
in  like  uneasy  condition  to  be  regarded  for  a  well-tied  cravat,  an 
hat  cocked  with  uncommon  brislaiess,  a  very  well  chosen  coat, 
or  other  instances  of  merit,  which  they  are  impatient  to  see 
unobserved. 

This  apparent  affectation,  arising  from  an  ill  governed  con- 
sciousness, is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at  in  such  loose  an4 
trivial  minds  as  these:  but  when  we  see  it  reign  in  characters  of 
worth  and  distinction,  it  is  what  you  cannot  but  lament,  not  with- 
out some  indignation.  It  creeps  into  the  heart  of  the  wise  man  as 
well  as  that  of  the  coxcomb.  When  you  see  a  man  of  sense  look 
about  for  applause,  and  discover  an  itching  inclination  to  be 
commended;  lay  traps  for  a  little  incense,  even  from  those  whose 
opinion  he  values  in  nothing  but  his  own  favour;  who  is  safe 
against  this  weakness?  or  who  knows  whether  he  is  guilty  of  it 
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or  not  ?  The  best  way  to  get  clear  of  such  a  light  fondness  for 
applause,  is  to  take  all  possible  care  to  throw  on  the  love  of  it 
npon  occasions  that  are  not  in  themselves  laudable,  but  as  it 
appears,  we  hope  for  no  praise  from  them.  Of  this  nature  are  all 
graces  in  men's  persons,  dress,  and  bodily  deportment,  which  win 
naturally  be  winning  and  attractive  if  we  thmk  not  of  them,  but 
lose  their  force  in  proportion  to  our  endeavour  to  make  them 
such. 

When  our  consciousness  turns  upon  the  main  design  of  life,  and 
our  thoughts  are  employed  upon  the  chief  purpose  either  in  busi- 
ness or  pleasure,  we  shall  never  betmy  an  affectation,  for  we 
cannot  be  guilty  of  it :  but  when  we  give  the  passion  fo^yraise  an 
unbridled  liberfy,  our  pleasure  in  Httfe  perfections  robs  us  of  what 
is  due  to  us  for  great  virtues  and  worthy  qualities.  How  many 
excellent  speeches  and  honest  actions  are  lost,  for  want  of  being 
ind^erent  where  we  ought?  Men  are  oppressed  with  regard  to 
their  way  of  speaking  and  acting,  instead  of  having  their  thoughts 
bent  upon  what  they  should  do  or  say ;  and  b^  that  meahs  bury 
a  capacity  for  great  things,  by  their  fear  of  failing  in  indifferent 
things.  This,  perhaps,  cannot  be  called  affectation ;  htlt  it  has 
some  tincture  of  it,  at  least  so  far,  as  that  their  fear  of  erring  in  a 
thing  of  no  consequence,  argues  they  would  be  too  much  pleased 
in  performing  it. 

It  is  only  from  a  thorough  disregard  to  himself  in  such  particu- 
lars, that  a  man  can  act  with  a  laudable  sufficiency :  his  neart  is 
fixed  upon  one  point  in  view ;  and  he  commits  no  errors,  because 
he  thinks  nothing  an  error  but  what  deviates  from  that  intention. 

The  wild  havoc  affectation  makes  in  that  part  of  the  world  which 
should  be  most  polite,  is  visible  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes :  it 
pushes  men  not  only  into  impertinences  in  conversation,  but  also 
in  their  premeditated  speeches.  At  the  bar  it  torments  the  bench, 
whose  business  it  is  to  cut  off  all  superfluities  in  what  is  spoken 
before  it  by  the  practitioner ;  as  well  as  several  little  pieces  of  in- 
.  justice  which  arise  from  the  law  itself  I  have  seen  it  make  a 
man  run  from  the  purpose  before  a  judge,  who  was,  when  at  the 
bar  himself,  so  close  and  logical  a  pleader,  that  with  all  the  pomp 
of  eloquence  in  his  power,  he  never  spoke  a  word  too  much.* 

It  might  be  borne,  even  here,  but  it  often  ascends  the  pulpit 
itself,  and  the  declaimer,  in  that  sacred  place,  is  frequently  so  im- 
pertinently witty,  speaks  of  the  last  day  itself  with  so  many 
quaint  phrases,  mat  there  is  no  man  who  understands  raillery,  but 
must  resolve  to  sin  no  more.  Nay,  you  may  behold  him  some- 
times in  prayer,  for  a  proper  delivery  of  the  great  truths  he  is  to 

*  Probably  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper. 
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utter,  humble  himself  with  so  Tery  well-tumed  phrase,  and  men- 
tion his  own  unworthiness  in  a  way  so  very  becoming,  that  the 
air  of  the  pretty  gentleman  is  preserred,  under  the  lowlmess  of  the 
preacher. 

I  shall  end  this  with  a  short  letter  I  writ  the  other  day  to  a  very 
witty  man  overrun  with  the  fault  I  am  speaking  of. 

"Deab  Sir, 
"  I  spent  some  time  with  you  the  other  day,  and  must  take  the 
liberty  of  a  friend  to  tell  you  of  the  unsufferable  affectation  you 
are  guilty  of  in  all  you  say  and  do.  When  I  gave  you  a  hint  of  it, 
you  asked  me  whether  a  man  is  to  be  cold  to  what  his  friends 
think  01  him  ?  No,  but  praise  is  not  to  be  the  entertainment  of 
every  moment.  He  that  hopes  for  it  must  be  able  to  suspend  the 
possession  of  it  till  proper  periods  of  life,  or  death  itself.  If  you 
would  not  rather  be  commended  than  be  praiseworthy,  contemn 
little  merits ;  and  allow  no  man  to  be  so  free  with  vou,  as  to  praise 
you  to  your  face.  Yoiur  vanity  by  this  means  will  want  its  food. 
At  the  same  time  your  passion  for  esteem  will  be  more  fully  grati- 
fied; men  will  praise  you  in  their  actions:  where  you  now  re- 
ceive one  compliment,  you  will  then  receive  twenty  civilities.  Till 
then  you  will  never  have  of  either,  further  than, 

"  Sir, 
"  Your  humble  servant, 

STEELE.  "  T." 
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llnlta  fero,  ut  pUcem  genus  irritabile  vatuiDf 

Cumscribo , 

HOB.  2.  BP.  11.  102. 

IMITATBS. 

Much  do  I  Buffer,  much,  to  keep  in  pea^e 

This  jealouS;  waspish,  wrong-hesd,  rhyming  race. 

POPE. 

As  a  perfect  tragedy  is  the  noMest  production  of  himoannature,  so 
it  is  capable  of  giving  the  mind  one  of  thejnost  deUgEBiirand  most 
improving  entertainments.  A  virtuous  man  (says  Seneca)  strug- 
gling with  misfortune,  is  such  a  spectacle  as  gods  might  look  upon 
with  pleasiure ;  and  such  a  pleasure  it  is  which  one  meets  with  in 
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the  representation  of  a  well-written  tragedy.  Diversions  of  this 
kind  wear  out  of  our  thoughts  every  thing  that  is  mean  and  little., 
They  cherish  and  cultivate  that  humanity  which  is  the  ornament, 
of  our  nature.  They  soften  insolence,  sooth  aMction,  and  suhdu^ 
the  mind  to  the  dispensations  of  Providence. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  all  the  polite  nations  of  the 
world,  this  part  of  the  drama  has  met  with  public  encouragement. 

The  modem  tragedy  excels  that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  in  the  in  - 
tricaoy  and  disposition  of  the  fable ;  but,  what  a  Christian  writer 
would  be  ashamed  to  own,  Mia  infinitely  short  of  it  in  the  uifsul 
part  of  the  performance. 

This  I  may  show  more  at  large  hereafter ;  and  in  the  mean-  f 
time,  that  I  may  contribute  something  towards  the  improvement ; 
of  the  English  tragedy,  I  shall  take  notice  in  this  and  in  other 
following  papers,  of  some  particular  parts  in  it,  that  seem  liable  to; 
exception. 

Anstotle  observes  that  the  Iambic  verse  in  the  Greek  tongue 
was  the  most  proper  for  tragedy ;  because  at  the  same  time  that  it 
lifted  up  the  discourse  from  prose,  it  was  that  which  approached 
nearer  to  it  than  any  other  kind  of  verse.  "  For,"  says  he,  "  we 
may  observe  that  men  in  ordinanr  discourse  very  often  speak  Iam- 
bics, without  taking  notice  of  it.  We  may  make  the  same  obser- 
vation of  our  English  blank  verse,  which  often  enters  into  our 
common  discourse,  though  we  do  not  attend  to  it,  and  is  such  a 
due  medium  between  rhyme  and  prose,  that  it  seems  wonderfully 
adapted  to  tragedy.  I  am  therefore  very  much  offended  when  I 
see  a  play  in  rhyme ;  which  is  as  absurd  in  English,  as  a  tragedy 
of  Hexameters  would  have  been  in  Greek  or  Latin.  The  solecism 
is,  I  think,  still  greater  in  those  plays  that  have  some  scenes  in 
rhyme  and  some  in  blank  verse,  which  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
two  several  languages ;  or  where  we  see  some  particular  smiilies 
dignified  with  rhyme,  at  the  same  time  that  every  thing  about 
them  lies  in  blank  verse.  I  would  not  however  debaf^  the  poet 
from  concluding  his  tragedy,  or,  if  he  pleases,  every  act  of  it,  with 
two  or  three  couplets,  which  may  have  the  same  effect  as  an  air  in 
the  Italian  opera  after  a  long  recitative,  and  give  the.  actor  a 
graceful  exit  Besides,  that  we  see  a  diversity  of  numbers  in 
some  parts  of  the  old  tragedy,  in  order  to  hinder  the  ear  from 
being  tired  with  the  same  continued  modulation  of  voice.  For 
the  same  reason  I  do  not  dislike  the  speeches  in  our  English 
tragedy  that  close  wilii  a  hemistich,  or  hailf  verse,  notwithstanding 
the  person  who  speaks  after  it  begins  a  new  verse,  without  fiUu^g 
up  toe  preceding  one ;  nor  with  abrupt  pauses  and  breakings  on 
in  the  middle  of  a  verse,  when  they  humour  any  passion  that  is 
expressed  by  it 
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Since  I  am  upon  this  subject,  I  must  observe  that  our  English 
poets  have  succeeded  much  better  in  the  style,  than  in  the  senti- 
ments of  their  tragedies.  Their  language  is  very  often  noble  and 
sonorous,  but  the  sense  either  very  trifling,  or  very  common.  Oi 
the  contrary,  in  the  ancient  tragedies,  and  indeed  in  those  of 
Gomeille  and  Eacine,  though  the  expressions  are  very  great,  it  is 
the  thought  that  bears  them  up  and  swells  them.  For  my  own 
part,  I  prefer  a  nobl^  sentiinent  that  is  depressed  with  homely 
language,  inflliitely  before  a  vulgar  one  that  is  blown  up  with  aU 
the  soimd  and  energy  of  expression.  Whether  this  defect  in  our 
tragedies  may  arise  from  want  of  genius^  knowledge,  or. expe- 
rience, in  the  writers,  or  firom  their  compliance  with  the  vicious 
taste  of  their  readers,  who  are  better  judges  of  the  language  than 
of  the  sentiments,  and  consequently  relish  the  one  more  than  the 
other,  I  cannot  determine.  But  I  believe  it  might  rectify  the  con- 
duct both  of  the  one  and  of  the  other,  if  the  writer  laid  down  the 
whole  contexture  of  his  dialogue  in  plain  English,  before  he 
turned  it  into  blank  verse ;  and  if  the  reader,  after  the  perusal  of 
a  scene,  would  consider  the  naked  thought  of  every  speech  in  it, 
when  divested  of  all  its  tragic  ornaments.  By  this  means,  without 
being  imposed  upon  by  words,  we  may  judge  impartially  of  the 
thought,  and  consider  whether  it  be  natural  or  great  enough  for 
the  person  that  utters  it,  whether  it  deserves  to  shine  in  such 
a  blaze  of  eloquence,  or  show  itself  in  such  a  variety  of  lights 
as  are  generally  made  use  of  by  the  writers  of  our  English 
tragedy. 

I  must  in  the  next  place  observe,  that  when  our  thoughts  are 
great  and  just,  thev  are  often  obscured  by  the  sounding  phrases, 
hard  metaphors,  and  forced  expressions  in  which  they  are  clothed. 
Shakespeare  is  often  very  faulty  in  this  particular.  There  is  a  fine 
observation  in  Aristotle  to  this  purpose,  which  I  have  never  seen 
quoted.  The  expression,  says  he,  ought  to  be  very  much  laboured 
in  the  imactive  parts  of  the  fable,  as  in  descriptions,  similitudes, 
narrations,  and  the  like;  in  which  the  opinions,  manners,  and 
passions  of  men  are  not  represented:  for  these  (namely,  the 
opinions,  manners,  and  passions)  are  apt  to  be  obscured  by 
pompous  phrases  and  elaborate  expressions.  Horace,  who  copied 
most  of  his  criticisms  after  Aristotle,  seems  to  have  had  his  eye  ou 
the  foregoing  rule,  in  the  following  verses ; — 

"  Et  tragicuB  plemmque  dolet  sermone  pedestri : 
Telephos  et  Peleus,  cum  panper  et  exul  uterque, 
Frojicit  ampullas  et  sesqoipedalia  verba. 
Si  curat  cor  spectantis  tetigisse  querela." 

▲BS.  POET.  via.  95. 
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"  Tragedians  too  lay  by  their  state  to  grieye : 
FeleuB  and  Telephus^  exil'd  and  poor^ 
Foiget  their  swelling  and  gigantic  words/' 

SOSOOXMOV. 

Amonff  our  modem  English  poets,  there  is  none  who  was  better 
turned  for  tragedy  than  Lee,  if,  instead  of  favouring  the  im- 
petuositjr  of  his  genius,  he  had  restrained  it,  and  kept  it  within  its 
proper  bounds.  His  thoughts  are  wonderftilly  suited  to  tragedy, 
out  frequently  lost  in  such  a  cloud  of  words,  tnat  it  is  hard  to  see 
the  beauty  of  them.  There  is  an  infinite  fire  in  his  works,  but  so 
involved  in  smoke,  that  it  does  not  appear  in  half  its  lustre.  He 
frequently  succeeds  in  the  passionate  parts  of  the  tragedy,  but 
more  particularly  where  he  slackens  his  efforts  and  eases  the  style 
of  those  epithets  and  metaphors,  in  which  he  so  much  abounds. 
What  can  be  more  natural,  more  soft,  or  more  passionate,  than 
that  line  in  Statira's  speech,  where  she  describes  the  charms  of 
Alexander's  conversation? 


t€ 


Then  he  would  talk — Good  gods  I  how  he  would  talk  1" 


That  unexpected  break  in  the  line,  and  turning  the  description 
of  his  manner  of  talking  into  an  admiration  of  it,  is  inexpressibly 
beautiful,  and  wonderfully  suited  to  the  fond  character  of  the  per^ 
son  who  speaks  it.  There  is  a  simplicity  in  the  words,  that  out- 
shines the  utmost  pride  of  expression. 

Otway  has  followed  nature  in  the  language  of  his  tragedy,  and 
therefore  shines  in  the  passionate  parts,  more  than  any  of  our 
English  poets.  As  there  is  somethmg  familiar  and  domestic  ia 
the  fable  of  his  tragedy,  more  than  in  those  of  any  other  poet,  hd 
has  little  pomp,  but  great  force  in  his  expressions.  For  which 
reason,  though  he  has  admirably  succeeded  in  the  tender  and 
melting  part  of  his  tragedies,  he  sometimes  falls  into  too  great  a 
familiarity  of  phrase  in  those  parts,  which,  by  Aristotle's  rule 
ought  to  have  been  raised  and  supported  by  the  dignity  of  ex* 
pression. 

It  has  been  observed  by  others,  that  this  poet  has  founded  hi^ 
tragedy  of  "  Venice  Preserved"  on  so  wrong  a  plot,  that  the  greatest 
characters  in  it  are  those  of  rebels  and  traitors.  Had  the  hero  of 
^is  play  discovered  the  same  good  qualities  in  the  defence  of  his 
country,  that  he  shewed  for  its  ruin  and  subversion,  the  audience 
could  not  enough  pity  and  admire  him :  but  as  he  is  now  repre- 
sented, we  can  only  say  of  him  what  the  Boman  historian  says  of 
Catiline,  that  his  rail  would  have  been  glorious  {si  pro  patrid  sio 
eonoidisaet)  had  he  so  fallen  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

ADDISON.  G. 
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Ac  ne  forte  putes,  me,  qnsB  fiu;ere  ipse  recusem, 

Gum  recte  tractant  alii,  laudare  maligne ; 

Hie  per  extentum  funem  mihi  posse  videtur 

Ire  poeta,  meam  qui  pectus  inaniter  angit^ 

Iiritat,  mulcet,  fiUsia  teiroribus  impiety 

Ut  maguB ;  et  modo  me  Thebis,  mo4o  ponit  Athenis. 

HOR.  2.  BP.  L  208. 

IMITATE]). 

Yet  lest  you  tliink  I  rally  more  than  teach. 
Or  praise  malignly  arts  I  cannot  reach. 
Let  me  for  once  presume  V  instruct  the  times. 
To  know  the  poet  from  the  man  of  rhymes : 
'Tis  he  who  gives  my  breast  a  thousand  pains, 
Can  make  me  feel  each  passion  that  he  feigns ; 
Knrage,  compose,  with  more  than  magic  art, 
With  pity,  and  with  terror  tear  my  heart ; 
And  snatch  me  o*er  the  earth,  or  thro'  the  air. 
To  Thebes,  to  Alliens,  when  he  will,  and  where. 

POPS. 

The  English  writers  of  tragedy  are  possessed  with  a  notion 
that  when  they  represent  a  virtuous  or  innocent  person  in  disr 
tress,  they  ought  not  to  leave  him  till  they  have  delivered  him  out 
of  his  troubles,  or  made  him  triumph  over  his  enemies.    Thi» 
error  they  have  been  led  into  by  a  ridiculous  doctrine  in  modem) 
criticism,  that  they  are  obliged  to  an  equal  distribution  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  and  an  impartial  execution  of  poetical  justice. 
Who  were  the  first  that  established  this  rule  I  know  not ;  but  I 
am  sure  it  has  no  foundation  in  nature,  in  reason,  or  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  ancients.    We  find  that  good  and  evil  happen  alike  td^ 
all  men  on  this  side  the  grave ;  and  as  the  principal  design  of; 
tragedy  is  to  raise  commiseration  and  terror  in  the  minds  of  the ' 
aumence,  we  shall  defeat  this  great  end,  if  we  always  make  virtue 
and  innocence  happy  and  successful.    Whatevei^  crosses  and  dis- 
appointments a  good  man  sufi*ers  in  the  body  of  the  tragedy,  they 
will  make  but  a  small  impression  on  our  minds,  when  we  know 
that  in  the  last  act  he  is  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  his  wishes  and 
desires.    When  we  see  him  engaged  in  the  depth  of  his  afflictions, 
we  are  apt  to  comfort  ourselves,  oecause  we  are  sure  he  will  find* 
his  way  out  of  them ;  and  that  his  grief,  how  great  soever  it  may 
be  at  present,  will  soon  terminate  in  gladness.    For  this  reason 
the  ancient  writers  of  tragedy  treated  men  in  their  plays  as  they 
are  dealt  with  in  the  world,  by  making  virtue  sometimes,  happy 
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and  sometimes  miserable,  as  they  found  it  in  the  fable  which  they 
made  choice  of,  or  as  it  might  affect  their  audience  in  the  most 
agreeable  manner.  Aristotle  considers  the  tragedies  that  were 
written  in  either  of  these  kinds,  and  observes,  that  those  which 
ended  unhappily  had  always  pleased  the  people,  and  carried  away 
the  prize  in  the  public  disputes  of  the  stage,  n*om  those  that  ended 
happily.  Terror  and  commiseration  leaving  a  pleasing  anguish 
in  the  mind,  and  fix  the  audience  in  such  a  serious  composure  of 
thought,  as  is  much  more  lasting  and  delightful  than  any  little 
transient  starts  of  joy  and  satisfaction.  Accordingly  we  find,  that 
more  of  our  English  tragedies  have  succeeded,  in  which  the 
favourites  of  the  audience  sink  under  their  calamities,  than  those  in 
which  they  recover  themselves  out  of  them.  The  best  plays  of  this 
kind  are  "  The  Orphan,"  "  Venice  Preserved,"  "  Alexander  the 
Great,"  "  Theodosius,  "  All  for  Love,"  "  (Edipus,"  "  Oroonoko," 
"  Othello,"  &c.  "  King  Lear"  is  an  admirable  tragedy  of  the  same 
kind  as  Shakespeare  wrote  it ;  but  as  it  is  reformed  according  to  the 
chimerical  notion  of  poetical  justice,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  has 
lost  half  its  beauty.  At  the  same  time  I  must  allow,  that  there  are 
very  noble  tragedies,  which  have  been  framed  upon  the  other  plan, 
'.and  have  ended  happily ;  as  indeed  most  of  the  good  tragedies, 
jwhich  have  been  written  since  the  starting  of  the  above-mentioned 
criticism,  have  taken  this  turn :  as  '*  The  Mourning  firide," 
**  Tamerlane,"  "  Ulysses,"  "  FhsBdra  and  Hippolitus,"  with  most  of 
Mr.  Dryden  s.  I  must  also  allow  that  many  of  Shakespeare's  and 
several  of  the  celebrated  tragedies  of  antiquity  are  cast  in  the  same 
form.  I  do  not  therefore  dispute  against  this  way  of  writing 
tragedies,  but  against  the  criticism  that  would  establish  this  as  the 
only  method;  and  by  that  means  would  very  much  cramp  the 
English  tragedy,  and  perhaps  give  a  wrong  bent  to  the  gemus  of 
our  writers.* 

The  trttgi-eomedy,  which  is  the  product  of  the  English  theatre, 
is  one  of  the  most  monstrous  inventions  that  ever  entered  into  a 
poet's  thoughts.  An  author  might  as  well  think  of  weaving  the 
adventures  of  ^neas  and  Hudibras  into  one  poem,  as  of  writing 

*  After  Cato  had  appeared  it  was  whispered  that  Addison  in  the  Spec- 
tator had  endeaToured  to  prepare  the  public  to  give  his  tragedy  a  good 
reception,  by  promulgating  critical  opinions  in  accordance  with  his  drsuna. 
It  was  said  that  the  condemnation  of  poetical  justice  in  this  Essay  was  inspired 
by  this  motive.  But  this  report  is  like  many  other  slanders  which  were 
malignantly  insinuated  against  Addison's  &ir  fame.  All  profound  critics 
agree  now  that  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  this  Paley  doctrine  of 
rewards  and  punishments  brought  into  tragedy.  The  greatest  tragedies,  and 
especially  those  of  Shakespeare^  are  formed  on  a  principle  quite  opposed  to 
this  cant  about  poetical  justice. — (M.) 
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such  a  motley  piece  of  mirth  and  sorrow.    But  the  absurdity  of 
these  performances  is  so  very  visible,  that  I  shall  not  insist  upon  it. 

The  same  objections  which  are  made  to  tragi-comedy,  may  in 
some  measure  be  applied  to  all  tragedies  that  have  a  deqible  plot 
in  them;  which  are  likewise  more  frequent  upon  the  EnglisL. 
stage,  than  upon  any  other :  for  though  the  grief  of  the  audience, 
in  such  performances,  be  not  changed  into  another  passion,  as  in 
tragi-comedies,  it  is  diverted  upon  another  object,  which  weakens 
their  concern  for  the  principal  action,  and  breaks  the  tide  of  sorrow, 
by  throwing  it  into  different  channels.  This  inconvenience,  how- 
ever, may  in  a  great  measure  be  ciu*ed,  if  not  wholly  removed,  by 
the  skilful  choice  of  an  under-plot,  which  may  bear  such  a  near 
relation  to  the  principal  design,  as  to  contribute  towards  the  com- 
pletion of  it,  and  be  concluded  by  the  same  catastrophe. 

There  is  also  another  particular,  which  may  be  reckoned  among 
the  blemishes,  or  rather  the  false  beauties  of  our  English  tragedy : 
I  mean  those  particular  speeches  which  are  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Eauts.  The  warm  and  passionate  parts  of  a  tragedy 
are  always  the  most  taking  with  the  audience;  for  which  reason 
we  often  see  the  players  pronouncing,  in  all  the  violence  of  action, 
several  parts  of  the  tragedy  which  the  author  writ  with  great  tem- 
per, and  designed  that  they  should  have  been  so  acted.  I  have 
seen  Powell  very  often  raise  himself  a  loud  clap  by  this  artifice. 
The  poets  that  were  acquainted  with  this  secret,  have  given  fre- 
quent occasion  for  such  emotions  in  the  actor  by  adding  vehemence 
to  words  where  there  was  no  passion,  or  inflaming  a  real  passion 
into  fristian.  This  hath  filled  the  mouths  of  our  heroes  with  bom- 
bast ;  and  given  them  such  sentiments,  as  proceed  rather  from  a 
swelling  than  a  greatness  of  mind.  Unnatural  exclamations, 
curses,  vows,  blasphemies,  a  defiance  of  mankind,  and  an  outraging 
of  the  gods,  frequently  pass  upon  the  audience  for  towering  thoughts, 
and  have  accordingly  met  with  infinite  applause. 

I  shall  here  add  a  remark,  which  I  am  afraid  our  tragic  writers 
may  make  an  ill  use  of.  As  our  heroes  are  generally  lovers,  their 
swelling  and  blustering  upon  the  stage  very  much  recommends 
them  to  the  fair  part  of  their  audience.  The  ladies  are  wonderfully 
pleased  to  see  a  man  insulting  kings,  or  affronting  the  gods,  in  one 
scene,  and  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  mistress  in  another. 
Let  him  behave  himself  insolently  towards  the  men,  and  abjectly 
towards  the  fair  one,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  proves  a  favourite 
of  the  boxes.  Dryden  and  Lee,  in  several  of  their  tragedies,  have 
practised  this  secret  with  good  success. 

But  to  show  how  a  rant  pleases  beyond  the  most  just  and 
natural  thought  that  is  not  pronounced  with  vehemence,  I  would 
desire  the  reader,  when  he  sees  the  tragedy  of  *'  CEdipus,"  to  observe 
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how  quietly  the  hero  is  dismissed  at  the  end  of  the  third  act,  after 
haying  pronounced  the  following  lines,  in  which  the  thought  is 
Yory  natural,  and  apt  to  move  compassion — 

"  To  YOU,  good  gods,  I  make  my  last  appeal : 
Or  clear  my  virtues,  or  my  crimes  reveiEU. 
If  in  the  maze  of  &te,  I  blindly  run. 
And  backward  tread  those  paths  I  sought  to  shun ; 
Impute  my  errors  to  your  own  decree : 
My  hands  are  guilty,  but  my  heart  is  free." 

Let  us  then  ohserve  with  what  thunder  claps  of  applause  he  leaves 
the  stage,  after  the  impieties  and  execrations  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  act ;  and  you  will  wonder  to  see  an  audience  so  ciursed  and 
80  pleased  at  the  same  time. 

"  0  that,  as  oft  I  have  at  Athens  seen, 

[Where,  hy  the  way,  there  weu  no  stage  till  many  years  after  (Edipus.] 

The  stage  arise,  and  the  big  clouds  descend ; 
So  now,  in  very  deed,  I  might  behold 
This  ponderous  globe,  and  all  yon  marble  roo^ 
Meet  like  the  hands  of  Jove,  and  crush  mankind : 
For  all  the  elements,"  &c. 

ADYEBTISEHENT. 

Having  spoken  of  Mr.  FoweU,  as  sometimes  raising  himself  ap- 
plause from  the  iU  taste  of  an  audience;  I  must  do  him  the  jus* 
tice  to  own^  that  he  is  excellently  fonned for  a  tragedian,  and  when  he 
pleases,  deserves  the  admiration  of  the  best  judges ;  or  I  doubt  not  hut 
he  wiU  in  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  which  is  acted  for  his  own  benefit^ 
to-morrow  night, 

ADDISON.  C. 
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—  Tu  non  inventa  reperta  es, 

oyn>.  msT.  L  054. 

So  found,  is  worse  than  lost. 

ADDIBOH. 

Compassion  for  the  gentleman  who  writes  the  following  letter, 
should  not  prerail  upon  me  to  fall  upon  the  fSair  sex,  if  it  were  not 
that  I  find  they  are  frequently  fairer  than  they  ought  to  he.    Such 
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impostures  are  not  to  be  tolerated  in  civil  society,  and  I  think  his 
misfortune  ought  to  be  made  public,  as  a  warning  for  other 
men  always  to  examine  into  what  they  admire. 

"Sib, 

"  Supposing  you  to  be  a  person  of  general  knowledge,  I  make  my 
application  to  you  on  a  very  particular  occasion..  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  be  rid  of  my  wife,  ana  hope,  when  you  consider  my  case, 
you  will  be  of  opinion  I  have  very  just  pretensions  for  a  divorce. 
I  am  a  mere  man  of  the  town,  and  have  very  little  improve- 
ment, but  what  I  have  got  from  plays.  I  remember  in  the 
"  Silent  Woman,"  the  learned  Dr.  Cutberd,  or  Dr.  Otter  (I  forget 
which),  makes  one  of  the  causes  of  separation  to  be  Error  Per- 
soncB  ;  when  a  man  marries  a  woman,  and  finds  her  not  to  be  the 
same  woman  whom  he  intended  to  marry,  but  another.  If  that  be 
law,  it  is,  I  presume,  exactly  my  case.  For  you  are  to  know,  Mr. 
Spectatob,  that  there  are  women  who  do  not  let  their  husbands 
see  their  faces  till  the^  are  married. 

"  ]^t  to  keep  you  in  suspense,  I  mean  plainly  that  part  of  the 
sex  who  paint.  Thev  are  some  of  them  so  exquisitely  skilful  thid 
way,  that  give  them  but  a  tolerable  pair  of  eyes  to  set  up  with,  and 
they  will  make  bosom,  lips,  cheeks,  and  eye-brows,  by  their  own 
industry.  As  for  my  dear,  never  was  man  so  enamoured  as  I  was 
of  her  fair  forehead,  neck,  and  arms,  as  well  as  the  bright  jet  of  her 
hair;  but  to  my  great  astonishment  I  find  they  were  all  the 
effect  of  art.  Her  skin  is  so  tarnished  with  this  practice,  that 
when  she  first  wakes  in  a  morning,  she  scarce  seems  young 
enough  to  be  the  mother  of  her  whom  I  carried  to  bed  the  night 
before.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  part  with  her  by  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, unless  her  father  will  make  ner  portion  suitable  to  her  real, 
not  her  assumed  countenance.  This  I  thought  fit  to  l^t  him  and 
her  know  by  your  means. 

^  T  am.  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant." 

I  cannot  tell  what  the  law,  or  the  parents  of  the  lady,  will  do 
for  this  injured  gentleman,  but  must  allow  he  has  very  much  jus- 
tice on  his  side.  I  have  indeed  very  long  observed  this  evil,  and 
distinguished  those  of  our  women  who  wear  their  own,  from  those 
in  borrowed  complexions,  by  the  Picts  and  the  British.  There 
does  not  need  any  great  discernment  to  judge  which  are  which. 
The  British  have  a  uvely  animated  aspect;  the  Picts,  though  never 
so  beautiful,  have  dead,  uninformed  countenances.  The  muscled 
of  a  real  face  sometimes  swell  with  soft  passion,  sudden  surprise, 
and  are  flushed  with  agreeable  confusions,  according  as  the  objects 

VOL.  I.  K 
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before  them,  or  the  ideas  presented  to  them,  affect  their  imagina- 
tion. But  the  Picts  behold  all  things  with  the  same  air,  whether 
they  are  joyful  or  sad ;  the  same  fixed  insensibility  appears  upon 
all  occasions.  A  Pict,  though  she  takes  all  that  pains  to  invite  the 
approach  of  lovers,  is  obliged  to  keep  them  at  a  certain  distance ; 
a  sigh  in  a  languishing  lover,  if  fetched  too  near  her,  would  dis- 
solve a  feature;  and  a  kiss  snatched  by  a  forward  one,  might 
transfer  the  complexion  of  the  mistress  to  the  admirer.  It  is  hard 
to  speak  of  these  false  fair  ones,  without  saying  something  un- 
complaisant,  but  I  would  only  recommend  to  them  to  consider 
how  they  like  coming  into  a  room  new  painted;  they  may  assure 
themselves  the  near  approach  of  a  lady  who  uses  this  practice,  is 
much  more  offensive. 

Will  Honeycomb  told  us  one  day  an  adventure  he  once  had 
with  a  Pict.  This  lady  had  wit,  as  well  as  beauty,  at  will ;  and 
made  it  her  business  to  gain  hearts,  for  no  other  reason  but  to 
rally  the  torments  of  her  lovers.  She  would  make  great  advances 
to  ensnare  men,  but  without  any  manner  of  scruple  break  off 
when  there  was  no  provocation.  Her  ill  nature  and  vanity  made 
my  friend  very  easily  proof  against  the  charms  of  her  wit  and  con- 
versation ;  but  her  beauteous  form  instead  of  being  blemished  by 
her  falsehood  and  inconstancy,  every  day  increased  upon  him,  and 
she  had  new  attractions  every  time  he  saw  her.  When  she  ob- 
served Will  irrecoverably  her  slave,  she  began  to  use  him  as  such, 
and  after  many  steps  towards  such  a  cruelty,  she  at  last  utterly 
banished  him.  The  imhappy  lover  strove  in  vain,  by  servile  epis- 
tles, to  revoke  his  doom;  till  at  length  he  was  forced  to  the  last 
refuge,  a  round  sum  of  money  to  her  maid.  This  corrupt  attendant 
placed  him  early  in  the  morning  behind  the  hangings  in  her  mis- 
tress's dressing-room.  He  stood  very  conveniently  to  observe, 
without  being  seen.  The  Pict  begins  the  face  she  designed  to 
wear  that  day,  and  I  have .  heard  him  protest  she  had  worked  a 
fiill  half  hour  before  he  kirew  her  to  be  the  same  woman.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  the  dawn  of  that  complexion  for  which  he  had  so 
long  languished,  he  thought  fit  to  break  from  his  concealment,  re- 
peating that  of  Cowley. — 

''  Th'  adorning  thee  with  bo  much  art 

Is  but  a  barbarous  skill : 
'Tis  like  the  pois'ning  of  a  dart. 

Too  apt  before  to  kill." 

The  Pict  stood  before  him  in  the  utmost  confusion,  with  the 
prettiest  smirk  imaginable  on  the  finished  side  of  her  face,  pale  as 
ashes  on  the  other.  Honeycomb  seized  all  her  galley-pots  and 
washes,  and  carried  off  his  handkerchief  full  of  brushes,  scraps  of 
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Spanish  wool,  and  phials  of  unguents.  The  lady  went  into  the 
country,  the  lover  was  cured. 

It  is  certain  no  faith  ought  to  he  kept  with  cheats,  and  an  oath 
made  to  a  Pict  is  of  itself  void.  I  would  therefore  exhort  all  the 
British  ladies  to  single  them  out,  nor  do  I  know  any  hut  Linda- 
mira  who  should  he  exempt  from  discovery ;  for  her  own  com- 
plexion is  so  delicate,  that  she  ought  to  be  allowed  the  covering  it 
with  paint,  as  a  punishment  for  choosing  to  he  the  worst  piece  of 
art  extant,  instead  of  the  masterpiece  of  nature.  As  for  my  part 
who  have  no  expectations  from  women,  and  consider  them  only  as 
they  are  part  of  the  species,  I  do  not  half  so  much  fear  oflfending 
a  beauty,  as  a  woman  of  sense :  I  shall  therefore  produce  several 
faces  which  have  been  in  public  these  many  years,  and  never  ap- 
peared. It  will  be  a  very  pretty  entertainment  in  the  playhouse 
(when  I  have  abolished  this  custom),  to  see  so  many  ladies,  when 
they  first  lay  it  down,  incog,  in  their  own  faces. 

In  the  meantime,  as  a  pattern  for  improving  their  charms,  let 
the  sex  study  the  agreeable  Statira.  Her  features  are  enlivened 
with  the  cheerfulness  of  her  mind,  and  good  humour  gives  an 
alacrity  to  her  eyes.  She  is  graceful  without  affecting  an  air,  and 
unconcerned  without  appearing  careless.  Her  having  no  manner 
of  art  in  her  mind,  makes  her  want  none  in  her  person. 

How  like  is  this  lady,  and  how  unlike  is  a  Pict,  to  that  descrip- 
tion Dr.  Donne  gives  of  his  mistress ! 


t( 


Her  pare  and  eloquent  blood 

Spoke  in  her  cheeks,  and  so  distinctly  wrought, 

That  one  would  ahnost  say  her  body  thought." 

ADVEBTISEMENT. 

A  young  gentlewoman  of  about  nineteen  years  of  age  (bred  in  the 
family  of  a  person  of  quality  ^  lately  deceased),  who  paints  the  finest 
flesh-colour,  wants  a  place,  and  is  to  be  heard  of  at  the  house  of 
Mynheer  Grotesque,  a  Dutch  painter,  in  Barbican. 

N.  B.  She  is  also  well  skilled  in  the  drapery  part,  and  puts  on 
hoods  and  mixes  ribbons  so  as  to  suit  the  colours  of  the  face  with 
great  art  and  success^ 

STEELE.  B. 


k2 
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Garganum  mugirie  putes  n^mus,  aut  mare  Tuscum; 
Tanto  cam  strepitu  ludi  spectantar,  et  artei, 
Divitiseque  peregrinee,  quibus  oblitus  actor 
Gum  stetit  in  scena,  concurrit  d^xtera  Isevs. 
Dixit  adhuc  aliquid  ]  Nil  sane.     Quid  placet  ergo  1 
Lana  Tarentino  violas  imitata  veneno. 

HOR.  2,  EP.  i.  202. 

IMITATED. 

Loud  as  the  wolves  on  Orca*8  stiDrmy  steep 

Howl  to  the  roarings  of  the  northern  deep : 

Such  is  the  shout,  &e  long  applauding  note. 

At  Quin's  high  plume,  or  01dfield*8  petticoat ; 

Or  when  from  court  a  birth-day  suit  bestowed 

Sinks  the  lost  actor  in  the  tawdry  load. 

Booth  enters — ^hark  !  the  universal  peal ! 

But  has  he  spoken  i — ^Not  a  syllable. — 

What  shook  the  stage,  and  made  the  people  stare  1 

Cato's  long  wig,  flow'r'd  gown,  and  lackquer  d  chair. 

POPE. 

Aristotle  has  observed,  that  ordinary  writers  in  tragedy  endea* 
vour  to  raise  terror  and  pi^  in  their  audience,  not  by  proper  senti- 
ments and  expressions,  but  by  the  dresses  and  decorations  of  the 
stage.  There  is  something  of  this  kind  very  ridiculous  in  the  Eng- 
lish theatre  When  the  author  has  a  mind  to  terrify  us,  it  thun- 
ders ;  when  he  would  make  us  melancholy,  the  stage  is  darkened. 
But  among  all  oiur  tragic  artifices,  I  am  the  most  offended  at  those 
which  are  made  use  of  to  inspire  us  with  magnificent  ideas,  of  the 
persons  that  speak.  •  The  ordinary  method  of  making  an  hero,  is 
to  clap  a  huge  plume  of  feathers  upon  his  head,  which  rises  so 
very  high,  that  uiere  is  often  a  greater  length  from  his  chin  to  the 
top  of  his  head,  than  to  the  sole  of  his  foot.  One  would  believe, 
that  we  thought  a  great  man  and  a  tall  man  the  same  thing.  This 
very  much  embarrasses  the  actor,  who  is  forced  to  hold  his  neck 
extremely  stiff  and  steady  all  the  while  he  speaks ;  and  notwith- 
standing any  anxieties  which  he  pretends  for  his  mistress,  his 
coimtry,  or  his  friends,  one  may  see  by  his  action,  that  his  greatest 
care  and  concern  is  to  keep  the  plume  Of  leathers  from  falling  off 
his  head.  For  my  own  part,  when  I  see  a  man  uttering  his  com- 
plaints imder  sucn  a  mountain  of  feathers,  I  am  apt  to  look  upon 
him  rather  £is  an  unfortunate  lunatic,  than  a  distressed  hero.  As 
these  superfluous  ornaments  upon  the  head  make  a  great  man,  a 
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princess  generally  receives  her  grandeur  ft-om  those  additionpl  m- 
cumhrances  that  fall  into  her  tail:  I  mean  the  broad  sweeping  traii^ 
that  follows  her  in  all  he^  motions,  and  finds  constant  employment 
fpr  a  boy  who  8ta^ds  behind  her  to  open  and  spread  it  to  advan- 
tage. I  do  not  kiiow  how  others  are  affected  at  this  sight,  but  I 
must  confess  my  eyes  are  wholly  taken  up  with  the  page's  part; 
and,  £is  for  the  queen,  I  am  40t  so  attentive  to  any  thing  shQ 
speaks,  as  to  the  right  adjusting  of  her  train,  lest  it  should  chancy 
to  trip  up  her  heels,  or  incommode  her,  as  she  walks  to  and  &o 
upon  the  stage.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  odd  spectacle  to  se^. 
a  queen  venting  her  passion  in  a  disordered  motion,  and  a  little 
boy  taking  care  all  the  while  that  they  do  not  ruffle  the  tail  of  her 
gown.  The  parts  that  the  two  persons  act  on  the  stage  at  the  san^^ 
time  are  very  different.  The  princess  is  afraid  lest  she  should 
incur  the  displeasure  of  the  king  her  father,  or  lose  the  hero,  her 
lover,  whilst  her  attendant  is  only  concerned  lest  she  should  en- 
tangle  her  feet  in  her  petticoat. 

We  are  told,  that  an  ancient  tragic  poet,  to  move  the  pity  of  hia 
audience  for  his  exiled  kings  and  distressed  heroes,  used  to  make 
the  actors  represent  th^m  in  dresses  and  clpthes  th^t  were  thread- 
bare and  decayed.  T\ds  artifice  for  moving  pity,  seems  as  ill 
contrived  as  that  we  have  been  speaking  of  to  inspire  us  with  a 
great  idea  of  the  persons  introduced  upon  the  stage.  In  short,  I 
would  have  our  conceptions  raised  by  the  dignity  of  thought  and 
sublimity  of  expression,  rather  than  by  a  train  of  robes  or  a  plume; 
of  feathers. 

Another  mechanical  method  of  making  great  men,  and  adding 
dignity  to  kings  and  queens,  is  to  i^cpompany  them  with  halberts 
and  battle-axes.  Two  or  three  shifters  of  scenes,  with  the  twQ 
candle-snuffers,  make  up  a  complete  body  of  guards  upon  the 
English  stage ;  and  by  me  addition  of  a  few  porters  dressed  in  red 
coats,  can  represent  above  a  dozen  legions.  I  have  sometimes 
seen  a  couple  of  armies  drawn  up  together  upon  the  stage,  when 
the  poet  has  been  disposed  to  do  honour  to  his  generals.  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  reader's  imagination  to  multiply  twenty  men  into 
such  prodigious  multitudes,  or  to  fancy  that  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  soldiers  are  fighting  in  a  room  of  forty  or  fifty  yards  in 
compass.  Incidents  of  such  a  nature  should  be  told,  not  repre- 
sented. 

"  _____  Non  tamen  intus 

Digna  geri,  promes  in  scenam  :  multaque  tolles 

£x  oculis,  qusB  mox  narret  &cuiidia  prsesens." 

HOB.   ABS    POET.   VBB.    182. 

'*  Tet  there  are  things  improper  for  a  scene, 
Which  men  of  judgment  only  will  relate." 

BOSOOKKON, 
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I  should,  therefore,  in  this  particular,  recommend  to  my  country- 
men the  example  of  the  French  stage,  where  the  kings  and  queens 
always  appear  unattended,  and  leave  their  guards  hehind  the 
scenes.  I  should  likewise  he  glad  if  we  unitated  the  French  in 
banishing  from  our  stage  the  noise  of  drums,  trumpets,  and  huzzas; 
which  is  sometimes  so  very  great,  that  when  there  is  a  battle 
in  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  one  may  hear  it  as  far  as  Charing-, 
cross. 

I  have  here  only  touched  upon  those  particulars  which  are  made 
use  of  to  raise  and  aggrandize  the  persons  of  a  tragedy ;  and  shall 
shew  in  another  paper  the  seyeral  expedients  which  are  practised 
by  authors  of  a  vulgar  genius  to  move  terror,  pity,  or  admiration, 
in  their  hearers. 

.  The  tailor  and  painter  often  contribute  to  the  success  of  a 
Aragedy  more  than  the  poet  Scenes  affect  ordinary  minds  as 
much  as  speeches ;  and  our  actors  are  very  sensible,  that  a  well- 
dressed  play  has  sometimes  brought  them  as  full  audiences  as  a 
well- written  one.  The  Italians  have  a  very  good  phrase  to  express 
this  art  of  imposing  upon  the  spectators  by  appearances ;  they 
call  it  the  ^*Fourberia  della  scena"  "  The  knavery,  or  trickish  part 
of  the  drama."  But  however  the  show  and  outside  of  the  tragedy 
may  work  upon  the  vulgar,  the  more  understanding  part  of  the 
audience  immediately  see  through  it,  and  despise  it. 

A  good  poet  will  give  the  reader  a  more  lively  idea  of  an  army 
or  a  battle  in  a  description,  than  if  he  actually  saw  them  drawn 
up  in  squadrons  and  battalions,  or  engaged  in  the  confusion  of  a 
fight.  Our  minds  should  be  opened  to  great  conceptions,  and  in- 
flamed with  glorious  sentiments  by  what  the  actor  speaks,  more 
than  by  what  he  appears.  Can  all  the  trappings  of  equipage  of  a 
king  or  hero,  give  Brutus  half  that  pomp  and  majesty  which  be 
receives  from  a  few  lines  in  Shakespeare  ? 

ADDISON.  C. 
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H»  libi  enint  artes ;  paciaqne  imponere  mor^, 
Farcere  subjectis^  et  debell^  superbos. 

YiRO.  JiN.  yi.  852. 

Be  these  thy  arts ;  to  bid  contention  cease, 
Chain  up  stem  wars  and  give  the  nations  peace ; 
O'er  subject  lands  extend  thy  gentle  sway, 
And  teach  with  iron  rod  the  haughty  to  obey. 

There  are  crowds  of  men,  whose  great  misfortune  it  is  that  they 
were  not  bound  to  mechanic  arts  or  trades ;  it  being  absolutely 
necessary  for  them  to  be  led  by  some  continual  task  or  employ- 
ment. These  are  such  as  we  commonly  call  dull  fellows ;  persons, 
who  for  want  of  something  to  do,  out  of  a  certain  vacancy  of 
thought,  rather  than  curiosity,  are  ever  meddling  with  things 
for  which  they  are  unfit.  I  cannot  give  you  a  notion  of  them 
better,  than  by  presenting  you  with  a  letter  from  a  gentleman, 
who  belongs  to  a  society  of  this  order  of  men,  residing  at  Oxford. 

"  OxfDrd,  April  13, 1711»  Four  o'doek  in  the  morning. 
"  Sir, 

"In  some  of  your  late  speculations,  I  found  some  sketches 
towards  an  history  of  clubs :  but  you  seem  to  me  to  shew  them  in 
somewhat  too  ludicrous  a  light.  I  have  well  weighed  that  matter, 
and  think,  that  the  most  important  negociations  may  be  best 
carried  on  in  such  assemblies.  I  shall  therefore,  for  the  good  of 
mankind  (which,  I  trust,  you  and  I  are  equally  concerned  for), 
propose  an  institution  of  that  nature  for  example  sake. 

"  I  must  confess  the^  design  and  transactions  of  too  many  clubs 
are  trifling,  and  manifestly  of  no  consequence  to  the  nation  or 
public  weal.  Those  I  will  give  you  up.  But  you  must  do  me 
then  the  justice  to  own,  that  nothing  can  be  more  useful  or  laud- 
able, than  the  scheme  we  go  upon.  To  avoid  nicknames  and 
witticisms,  we  call  ourselves  The  Hebdomadal  Meeting.  Our 
president  continues  for  a  year  at  least,  and  sometimes  four  or 
five ;  we  are  all  grave,  serious,  designing  men,  in  our  way :  we 
think  it  our  duty,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  take  care  the  constitution 
receives  no  harm — Ne  quid  detrimenti  res  capiat  publica — To 
censure  doctrines  or  facts,  persons  or  things,  which  we  do  not 
like ;  to  settle  the  nation  at  home,  and  carry  on  the  war  abroad, 
where  and  in  what  manner  we  see  fit  If  othtr  people  are  not 
of  our  opinion,  we  cannot  help  that    It  were  better  they  were. 
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Moreover  we  now  and  then  condescend  to  direct,  in  some  measure  > 
the  little  affairs  of  our  own  university. 

"  Verily,  iMr.  Spectator,  we  are  much  offended  at  the  act  for 
importing  French  wines.  A  bottle  or  two  of  good  solid  edifying 
port  at  honest  George's,  made  a  night  cheerml,  and  threw  off 
reserve.  But  ^is  plaguy  French  claret  will  not  only  cost  us  more 
money,  but  do  us  less  good.  Had  we  been  aware  of  it,  before  it 
had  gone  too  far,  I  must  tell  you,  we  would  have  petitioned  to  be 
heard  upon  that  subject    But  let  that  pass. 

"  I  must  let  you  know  likewise,  good  sir,  that  we  look  upon  a 
certain  northern  prince's  march,  in  conjunction  with  infidels,  to  be 
palpably  against  our  good  will  and  liMng ;  and,  for  all  Monsieur 
ralmquist,  a  most  dangerous  innovation ;  and  we  are  by  no  means 
yet  sure,  that  some  people  are  not  at  the  bottom  of  it.  At  least 
my  own  private  letters  leave  room  for  a  politician,  well  versed  in 
matters  of  this  nature,  to  suspect  as  much,  as  a  penetrating  Mend 
of  mine  tells  me. 

"  We  think  we  have  at  last  done  the  business  with  the  male- 
contents  in  Himgary,  and  shall  clap  up  a  peace  there. 

"  What  the  neutrality  army  is  to  do,  or  what  the  army  in 

A         Flanders,  and  what  two  or  three  other  princes,  is  not  yet  nilly 

W-       determined  among  us ;  and  we  wait  impatiently  for  the  coming-in 

pf  the  next  Dyeii$,  ^^^  7^^  must  know  is  our  authentic  intelligence, 

our  Aristotle  in  politics.    And  indeed  it  is  but  fit  there  should  be 

some  dernier  ressort,  the  absolute  decider  of  all  controversies. 

"  We  were  lately  informed,  that  the  gallant  trained  bands  bad 
patrolled  all  night  long  about  the  streets  of  London.  We  indeed 
could  not  imagine  any  occasion  for  it ;  we  guessed  not  a  tittle  on 
it  aforehand ;  we  were  in  nothing  of  the  secret ;  and  that  city 
tradesmen,  or  their  apprentices,  should  do  duty  or  work  during  the 
holidays,  we  thought  absolutely  impossible.  But  Dyer  being 
positive  in  it,  and  some  letters  from  othei;  people,  who  had  talked 
with  some  who  had  it  from  those  who  should  know,  giving  some 
countenance  to  it,  the  chairman  reported  from  the  committee 
appointed  to  examine  into  that  affair,  that  it  was  possible  there 
might  be  something  in  it.  I  liave  much  more  to  say  to  you,  but 
my  two  good  friends  and  neighbours,  Dominic  and  Slyboots,  are 
just  come  in,  and  the  coffee  is  ready.    I  am  in  the  mean  time, 

**  Mr.  Spectator, 
^  "  Your  admirer  and  humble  servant, 

"Abraham  Froth." 

You  may  observe  the  turn  of- their  minds  tends  only  to  novelty, 
and  not  satisfaction  in  anything.  It  would  be  disappointment  to 
jthem   to  come  to  certaintp  in  any  thing,  for  that  would  gravel 
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them  and  put  an  end  to  their  inquiries,  which  dull  fellows  do  not 
make  for  mformation,  hut  for  exercise.  I  do  not  know  hut  this 
may  he  a  very  good  way  of  accounting  for  what  we  frequently  see, 
to  wit,  that  dull  fellows  prove  very  good  men  of  husiness.*  Busi- 
ne€s  relieves  them  from  their  own  natural  heaviness,  hy  furnishing 
them  with  what  to  do ;  whereas  husiness  to  mercurial  men,  is  an 
interruption  from  their  real  existence  and  happiness.  Though  the 
dull  part  of  mankind  are  harmless  in  their  amusements,  it  were  to 
he  wished  they  had  no  vacant  time,hecause  thej  usually  imdertake 
something  that  makes  their  wants  conspicious,  hy  their  manner  of 
supplying  them.  You  shall  seldom  find  a  dull  fellow  of  good  edu- 
cation, hut,  if  he  happens  to  have  any  leisure  upon  his  hands,  will 
turn  his  head  to  one  of  those  two  amusements  for  all  fools  of  emi- 
nence, politics  or  poetry.  The  former  of  these  arts  is  the  study  of 
all  dull  people  in  general ;  hut  when  dullness  is  lodged  in  a  person 
of  a  quick  animal  life,  it  generally  exerts  itself  in  poetry.  One  ♦ 
might  here  mention  a  few  military  writers,  who  give  great  enter-  ' 
tainment  to  the  age,  hy  reason  that  the  stupidity  of  their  heads  is 
quickened  hy  the  alacrity  of  their  hearts.  This  constitution  in  a 
dull  feUow,  gives  vigour  to  nonsense,  and  makes  the  puddle  hoil, 
which  would  otherwise  stagnate.  The  "  British  Prince,"  that  cele- 
hrated  poem,  which  was  written  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  ^ 
Second,  and  deservedly  called  hy  the  wits  of  that  %e  incomparahle, 
was  the  effect  of  such  an  happy  genius  as  we  are  speaking  of. 
From  among  many  other  distichs  no  less  to  he  quoted  on  this  ac- 
count, I  cannot  hut  recite  the  two  following  lines : — 


t( 


A  painted  vest  Prince  Yoltager  had  on, 
Which  from  a  naked  Fict  his  grandaire  won." 

Here,  if  the  poetf  had  not  heen  vivacious,  as  well  as  stupid,  he 
could  not,  in  the  warmth  and  hiury  of  nonsense,  have  heen  capahle 
of  forgetting  that  neither  Prince  Voltager,  nor  his  grandfather, 
could  strip  a  naked  man  of  his  douhlet ;  but  a  fool  of  a  colder  con- 
stitution would  have  staid  to  have  flayed  the  Pict,  and  made  huff 
of  his  skin,  for  the  wearing  of  the  conqueror. 

To  hring  these  observations  to  some  useful  purpose  of  life,  what 
I  would  propose  should  he,  that  we  imitated  those  wise  nations, 
wherein  every  man  learns  some  handicraft  work.  Would  it  not 
employ  a  heau  prettily  enough,  if,  instead  of  eternally  playing  with 
a  snuffbox,  he  spent  some  part  of  his  time  in  making  one  ?  Such 
a  method  as  this  would  very  much  conduce  to  the  public  emolu- 
ment, by  making  every  man  living  good  for  something ;  for  there 

♦  See  Nos.  222  and  469. 

t  The  Hon.  Edward  Howard.    See  Tat  No.  21. 
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would  then  be  no  one  member  of  human  society,  but  would  haye 
some  little  pretension  for  some  degree  in  it ;  like  him  who  came  to 
Will's  coffee-house,  upon  the  merit  of  having  writ  a  posy  of  a 
ring. 

STEELE,  R.* 


No.  44.    FRIDAY,  APRIL  20,  1711. 


Tu,  quid  ego  fet  populus  mecom  desideret,  audi. 

HOB.  ABS  POST.   YEB.  153. 

Now  hear  what  ey*ry  auditor  expects. 

BOSOOMMOSr. 

Among  the  several  artifices  which  are  put  in  practice  by  the 
poets  to  fill  the  minds  of  an  audience  with  terror,  the  first  place  is 
due  to  thimder  and  lightning,  which  are  often  made  use  oi  at  the 
descending  of  a  god,  or  the  rising  of  a  ghost,  at  the  vanishing  of  a 
devil,  or  at  the  death  of  a  tyrant.  I  have  known  a  bell  introduced 
into  several  tragedies  with  good  effect ;  and  have  seen  the  whole 
assembly  in  a  vary  great  alarm  all  the  while  it  has  been  ringing. 
But  there  is  nothing  which  delights  and  terrifies  our  English 
theatre  so  much  as  a  ghost,  especially  when  he  appears  in  a  bloody 
shirt.  A  spectre  has  very  often  saved  a  play,  though  he  has  done 
nothing  but  stalked  across  the  stage,  or  rose  through  a  cleft  of  it, 
and  sunk  again  without  speaking  one  word.  There  may  be  a 
proper  season  for  these  several  terrors ;  and  when  they  only  come 
in  as  aids  and  assistances  to  the  poet,  they  are  not  only  to  be 
excused,  but  to  be  applauded.  Thus  the  sounding  of  the  clock  in 
"  Venice  Preserved,"  makes  the  hearts  of  the  whole  audience  quake, 
and  conveys  a  stronger  terror  to  the  mind  than  it  is  possible  for 
words  to  do.  The  appearance  of  the  ghost  in  Hamlet  is  a  master- 
piece in  its  kind,  and  wrought  up  with  all  the  circumstances  that 
can  create  either  attention  or  horror.  The  mind  of  the  reader  is 
wonderfully  prepared  for  his  reception  by  the  discourses  that  pre- 
cede it  His  dumb  behavioiur  at  his  first  entrance  strikes  the 
imagination  very  strongly ;  but  every  time  he  enters,  he  is  still 
more  terrifying.  Who  can  read  the  speech  with  which  young 
Hamlet  accosts  him,  without  trembling? 

''  ffor.     Look,  my  Lord,  it  comes  ! 
ffam.     Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us  ! 

«  See  No.  636,  Letter  L 
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Be  ihou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damn'd ; 

Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heay'n,  or  blasts  from  hell ; 

Be  ^y  events  *  wicked  or  charitable  ; 

Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape 

That  I  will  speak  to  thee.     I'll  call  thee  Handet, 

King,  Father,  Royal  Dane.     Oh  !  answer  me. 

Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance ;  but  tell 

Why  thy  canoniz'd  bones,  hearsed  in  death. 

Have  burst  their  cearments  1     Why  the  sepulchre, 

Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  inum'd, 

Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws 

To  cast  thee  up  again  ]     What  may  this  mean  1 

That  thou  dead  corse  again  in  complete  steel 

B«visit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 

Making  night  hideous^  ' 

I  do  not  therefore  find  fault  with  the  artifices  ahove  mentioned, 
when  they  are  introduced  with  skill,  and  accompanied  by  propor- 
tionable sentiments  and  expressions  in  the  writings. 

For  the  moving  of  pity,  our  principal  machine  is  the  handker- 
chief; and  indeed  in  our  common  tragedies,  we  should  not  know 
veiT  often  that  the  persons  are  in  distress  by  anything  they  say, 
if  they  did  not  irom  time  to  time  apply  their  handkerchiefs  to  their 
eyes.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  think  of  banishing  this  instrument  of 
sorrow  from  the  stage ;  I  know  a  tragedy  could  not  subsist  without 
it:  all  that  I  would  contend  for,  is  to  keep  it  from  heing  mis- 
applied. In  a  word,  I  would  have  the  actor  s  tongue  sympathize 
with  his  eyes. 

A  disconsolate  mother,  with  a  child  in  her  hand,  has  frequently 
drawn  compassion  from  the  audience,  and  has  therefore  gained  a 
place  in  several  tragedies.  A  modem  writer,  that  observed  how 
this  had  took  in  other  plays,  being  resolved  to  double  the  distress, 
and  melt  his  audience  twice  as  much  as  those  before  him  had 
done,  brought  a  princess  upon  the  stage  with  a  little  boy  in  one 
hand,  and  a  girl  in  the  other.  This  too  had  a  very  good  efibct. 
A  third  poet  being  resolved  to  outwrite  all  his  predecessors,  a  few 
years  ago  introduced  three  children  with  great  success :  and,  as  I- 
am  informed,  a  young  gentleman,  who  is  fully  determined  to  break 
the  most  obdurate  hearts,  has -a  tragedy  by  him,  where  the  first 
person  that  appears  upon  the  stage  i»-«ii  afflicted  widow  in  her 
moiuning  weeds,  with  half  a  do;sen  fatherless  children  attending 
her,  like  those  that  usually  hang  about  the  figiu-e  of  Charity. 
Thus  several  incidents  that  are  beautiful  in  a  good  writer,  become 
ridiculous  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  bad  one. 

*  Advents ;  comings  or  visits. 
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But  among  all  our  methods  of  moving  pity  or  terror,  there  is 
none  so  absurd  and  barbarous,  and  which  more  exposes  us  to  the 
contempt  and  ridicule  of  oiur  neighbours,  than  that  dreadful 
butchering  of  one  another,  which  is  very  frequent  upon  the 
English  stage.  To  delight  in  seeing  men  stabbed,  poisoned, 
racKcd,  or  impaled,  is  certainly  the  sign  of  a  cruel  temper ;  and 
as  this  is  ouen  practised  before  the  British  audience,  several 
French  critics,  who  think  these  are  grateful  spectacles  to  us,  take 
occasion  from  them  to  represent  us  as  a  people  who  delight  in 
blood.  It  is  indeed  very  odd,  to  see  our  stage  strewed  with 
carcases  in  the  last  scenes  of  a  tragedy ;  and  to  observe  in  the 
wardrobe  of  the  playhouse  several  daggers,  poniards,  wheels, 
bowls  for  poison,  and  many  other  instruments  of  death.  Murders 
and  executions  are  always  transacted  behind  the  scenes  in  the 
French  theatre ;  which  in  general  is  very  agreeable  to  the  manners 
of  a  polite  and  civilized  people :  but  as  there  are  no  exceptions  to 
this  rule  on  the  French  stage,  it  leads  them  into  absiu'dities  almost 
as  ridiculous  as  that  which  falls  imder  our  present  censure.  I 
remember  in  the  famous  play  of  Comeille,  written  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii ;  the  fierce  yoimg  hero,  who 
had  overcome  the  Curiatii  one  after  another  (instead  of  being 
congratulated  by  his  sister  for  his  victory,  being  upbraided  by  her 
for  having  slain  her  lover),  in  the  height  of  his  passion  and  resent- 
ment kills  her.  If  any  thing  could  extenuate  so  brutal  an  action, 
it  would  be  the  doing  of  it  on  a  sudden,  before  the  sentiments  of 
nature,  reason,  or  manhood,  could  take  place  in  him.  However, 
to  avoid  public  bloodshed,  as  soon  as  his  passion  is  wrought  to  its 
height,  he  follows  his  sister  the  whole  length  of  the  stage,  and 
forbears  killing  her  tiU  they  are  both  withdrawn  behind  the 
scenes.  I  must  confess,  had  he  murdered  her  before  the  audience, 
the  indecency  might  have  been  greater ;  but  as  it  is,  it  appears 
very  unnatural,  and  looks  like  killing  in  cold  blood.  To  give  m  v 
opinion  upon  this  case,  the  fact  ought  not  to  have  been  represented, 
but  to  have  been  told,  if  there  was  any  occasion  for  it. 

It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader  to  see  how  Sophocles 
has  conducted  a  tragedy  under  the  like  delicate  circumstances. 
Orestes  was  in  the  same  condition  with  Hamlet  in  Shakespeare, 
his  mother  having  murdered  his  father,  and  taken  possession  of 
his  kingdom  in  conspiracy  with  her  adulterer.  That  young  prince, 
therefore,  being  determined  to  revenge  his  father's  death  upon 
those  who  filled  his  throne,  conveys  himself  by  a  beautiful  stratagem 
into  his  mother's  apartment,  with  a  resolution  to  kill  her.  But 
because  such  a  spectacle  would  have  been  too  shocking  to  the 
audience,  this  dreadfrd  resolution  is  executed  behind  the  scenes ; 
the  mother  is  heard  calling  out  to  her  son  for  mercy ;  and  the  son 
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answering  her,  that  she  shewed  no  mercy  to  his  ifather;  after 
which  she  shrieks  out  that  she  is  wounded,  cuid  hy  what  follows 
we  find  that  she  is  slain.  I  do  not  rememher  that  in  any  of  our 
plays  there  are  speeches  made  behind  the  scenes,  though  there 
are  other  instances  of  this  nature  to  he  met  with  in  those  of  the 
ancients :  and  I  believe  my  reader  will  agree  with  me,  that  there 
is  something  infinitely  more  afiecting  in  this  dreadful  dialogue 
between  the  mother  and  her  son  behind  the  scenes,  than  could 
have  been  in  anything  transacted  before  the  audience.  Orestes 
immediately  after  meets  the  usurper  at  the  entrance  of  his  palace ; 
and  by  a  very  happy  thought  of  the  poet  avoids  killing  him  before 
the  audience,  by  telling  him  that  he  should  live  some  time  in  his 
present  bitterness  of  soul  before  he  would  dispatch  him,  and  by 
ordering  him  to  retire  into  that  part  of  the  palace  where  he  had 
slain  his  father,  whose  murder  he  would  revenge  in  the  very  same 
place  where  it  was  committed.  By  this  means  the  poet  observes 
that  decency,  which  Horace  afterwards  established  as  a  rule,  of 
forbearing  to  commit  parricides  or  unnatural  murders  before  the 
audience. 


"  Nee  coram  populo  natos  Medea  trucidet." 

ARS  POET.  VBB.  185. 
»> 


Let  not  Medea  draw  her  murd'ring  knife, 
And  spiU  her  children's  blood  upon  the  stage.' 

BOSOOMMON. 


The  French  have  therefore  refined  too  much  upon  Horace's  rule, 
who  never  designed  to  banish  all  kinds  of  death  from  the  stage ; 
but  only  such  as  had  -too  much  horror  in  them,  and  which  would 
have  a  better  effect  upon  the  audience  when  transacted  behind  the 
scenes.  I  would  therefore  recommend  to  my  coimtrymen  the 
practice  of  the  ancient  poets,  who  were  very  sparing  of  their  public 
executions,  and  rather  chose  to  perform  them  behind  the  scenes,- 
if  it  could  be  done  with  as  great  an  effect  upon  the  audience.  At 
the  same  time,  I  must  observe,  that  though  the  devoted  persons  of 
the  tragedy  were  seldom  slain  before  the  audience,  which  has 
generally  something  ridiculous  in  it,  their  bodies  were  often  pro- 
duced after  their  death,  which  has  always  in  it  something  melan- 
choly or  terrifying ;  so  that  the  killing  on  the  stage  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  avoided  only  as  an  indecency,  but  also  as  an 
improbability. 

"  Ne  pueros  coram  populo  Medea  trucidet ; 
Aut  humana  palam  coquat  exta  ne&rius  Atreus ; 
Aut  in  avem  Progne  yertatur,  Cadmus  in  anguem. 
Quodcunque  ostendis  mihi  sic,  incredulns  odi." 

HOB.  ABS  POBT.  VEB.  185.     ' 
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"  Medea  must  not  draw  her  murd'ring  knife, 
Nor  Atreus  there  his  horrid  feast  prepare ; 
Cadmus  and  Progne's  metamorphoses 
(She  to  a  swallow  tum'dj  he  to  a  snake) ; 
And  whatsoever  contradicts  my  sense, 
I  hate  to  see,  and  never  can  helieve." 

BOSOOMMON. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  several  dramatic  inventions  which 
are  made  use  of  by  the  ignorant  poets  to  supply  the  place  of 
tragedy,  and  by  the  skilful  to  improve  it;  some  of  which  I  could 
wish  entirely  rejected,  and  the  rest  to  be  used  with  caution.  It 
would  be  an  endless  task  to  consider  comedy  in  the  same  light, 
and  to  mention  the  innumerable  shifts  ihat  small  wits  put  in 
practice  to  raise  a  laugh.  Bullock  in  a  short  coat,  and  Norris  in 
a  long  one,  seldom  fail  of  this  effect.  In  ordinary  comedies,  a 
broad  and  a  narrow  brimmed  hat  are  different  characters.  Some- 
times the  wit  of  a  scene  lies  in  a  shoulder-belt,  and  sometimes  in 
a  pair  of  whiskers.  A  lover  running  about  the  stage,  with  his 
head  peeping  out  of  a  barrel,  was  thought  a  very  good  jest  in  King 
Charles  the  Second's  time,  and  invented  by  one  of  the  first  wits  of 
that  age.*  But  because  ridicule  is  not  so  delicate  as  compassion, 
and  because  the  objects  that  make  us  laugh  are  infinitely  more 
numerous  than  those  that  make  us  weep,  there  is  a  much  greater 
latitude  for  comic  than  tragic  artifices,  and  by  consequence  a 
much  greater  indulgence  to  be  allowed  them. 

ADDISON.  G. 
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Natio  comseda  est 

juv.  SAT.  iii.  100. 

The  nation  is  a  company  of  players. 

Thebe  is  nothing  which  I  desire  more  than  a  safe  and 
honourable  peace,  though  at  the  same  time  I  am  very  apprehen- 
sive of  many  ill  consequences  that  may  attend  it.  I  do  not  mean 
in  regard  to  our  politics,  but  to  our  manners.  What  an  inunda- 
tion of  ribbons  and  brocades  will  break  in  upon  us  ?    What  peals 

*  Sir  George  Etherege,  in  his  comedy  of  "  The  Comical  Berenge,  or  Love 
in  a  Tub." 
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of  laughter  and  impertinence  shall  we  be  exposed  to  ?  For  the 
prevention  of  these  great  evils,  I  could  heartily  wish  that  there 
was  an  act  of  parliament  for  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
Prench  fopperies. 

The  female  inhabitants  of  our  island  have  already  received  very 
strong  impressions  from  this  ludicrous  nation,  though  by  the 
length  of  tiie  war  (as  there  is  no  evil  which  has  not  some  good 
attending  it)  they  are  pretty  well  worn  out  and  forgotten.  I  re- 
member the  time  when  some  of  our  well-bred  countrywomen  kept 
their  valet  de  chambre,  because,  forsooth,  a  man  was  much  more 
handy  about  them  than  one  of  their  own  sex.  I  myself  have 
seen  one  of  these  male  Abigails  tripping  about  the  room  with  a 
looking-glass  in  his  hand,  and  combing  his  lady's  hair  a  whole 
morning  together.  Whether  or  no  there  was  any  truth  in  the 
■story  of  a  lady's  being  go^t  with  child  by  one  of  these  her  hand- 
maids, I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  think  at  present  the  whole  race  of 
them  is  extinct  in  our  own  country. 

About  the  time  that  several  of  our  sex  were  taken  into  this  kind 
of  service,  the  ladies  likewise  brought  up  the  fashion  of  receiving 
visits  in  their  beds.  It  was  then  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  ill 
breeding  for  a  woman  to  refuse  to  see  a  man,  because  she  was  not 
stirring;  and  a  porter  would  have  been  thought  imfit  for  his 
place,  that  could  have  made  so  awkward  an  excuse.  As  I  love  to 
see  every  thing  that  is  new,  I  once  prevailed  upon  my  friend  Will 
Honeycomb  to  carry  me  along  with  him  to  one  of  these  travelled 
ladies,  desiring  him  at  the  same  time  to  present  me  as  a  foreigner 
who  could  not  speak  English,  that  so  I  might  not  be  obliged  to 
bear  a  part  in  the  discourse.  The  lady,  though  willing  to  appear 
undrest,  had  put  on  her  best  looks,  ana  painted  herself  for  our  re- 
ception. Her  hair  appeared  in  a  very  nice  disorder,  as  the  night- 
gown which  was  thrown  upon  her  shoulders  was  ruffled  with  great 
care.  For  my  part,  I  am  so  shocked  with  every  thing  which 
looks  immodest  in  the  fair  sex,  that  I  could  not  forbear  tsSdng  off 
my  eye  from  her  when  she  moved  in  her  bed,  and  was  in  the 
greatest  confusion  imaginable  every  time  she  stirred  a  leg  or  an 
arm.  As  the  coquettes  who  introduced  this  custom  grew  old,  they 
left  it  off  by  degrees ;  well  knowing  that  a  woman  of  threescore 
may  kick  and  tumble  her  heart  out,  without  making  any  im- 
pressions. 

Sempronia  is  at  present  the  most  profest  admirer  of  the  French 
nation,  but  is  so  modest  as  to  admit  her  visitants  no  farther  than 
her  toilet.  It  is  a  very  odd  sight  that  beautiful  creature  makes, 
when  she  is  talking  politics  with  her  tresses  flowing  about  her 
shoulders,  and  examining  that  face  in  the  glass,  which  does  such 
execution  upon  all  the  male  standers-by.    How  prettily  does  she 
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divide  her  discourse  between  ber  woman  and  her  visitants? 
What  sprightly  transitions  does  she  make  from  an  opera  or  a  ser- 
mon, to  an  ivory  comb  or  a  pincushion!  How  have  I  been 
pleased  to  see  her  interrupted  in  an  account  of  her  travels,  by  a 
message  to  her  footman ;  and  holding  her  tongue  in  the  midst,  of  a 
moral  reflection,  by  applying  the  tip  of  it  to  a  patch  1 

There  is  nothing  which  exposes  a  woman  to  greater  dangers, 
than  that  gaiety  and  airiness  of  temper  which  are  natural  to 
most  of  the  sex.  It  should  be  therefore  the  concern  of  every 
wise  and  virtuous  woman  to  keep  this  sprightliness  from  degene- 
rating into  levity.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  discourse  and 
behaviour  of  the  French  is  to  make  the  sex  more  fantastical,  or 
(as  they  are  pleased  to  term  it)  more  awakened,  than  is  consistent 
either  with  virtue  or  discretion.  To  speak  loud  in  public  assem- 
blies, to  let  every  one  hear  you  talk  of  things  that  snould  only  be 
mentioned  in  private,  or  in  whisper,  are  looked  upon  as  parts  of  a 
refined  education.  At  the  same  time  a  blush  is  imfashionable, 
and  silence  more  ill  bred  than  anything  that  can  be  spoken.  In 
short,  discretion  and  modesty,  which  in  all  other  ages  and  coun- 
tries have  been  regarded  as  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  fair  sex, 
are  regarded  as  the  ingredients  of  narrow  conversation,  and 
family  behaviour. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  at  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  and  unfortu- 
nately placed  myself  under  a  woman  of  quality  that  is  since  dead ; 
who,  as  I  found  by  the  noise  she  made,  was  newly  returned  from 
France.  A  little  before  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  she  broke  out 
into  a  loud  soliloquy,  "  When  will  the  dear  witches  enter  ?"  and 
immediately  upon  their  first  appearance,  asked  a  lady  that  sat 
three  boxes  from  her  on  her  right  hand,  if  those  witches  were  not 
charming  creatures.  A  little  after,  as  Betterton  was  in  one  of  the 
finest  speeches  of  the  play,  she  shook  her  fan  at  another  lady  who 
sat  as  far  on  the  left  hand,  and  told  her  with  a  whisper  that  might 
be  heard  all  over  the  pit,  "  We  must  not  expect  to  see  Balloon  to- 
night" Not  long  after,  calling  out  to  a  yoimg  baronet  by  his 
name,  who  sat  three  seats  before  me,  she  asked  him  whether 
Macbeth's  wife  was  still  alive;  and  before  he  could  give  an 
answer,  fell  a  talking  of  the  ghost  of  Banquo.  She  had  by  this 
time  formed  a  little  audience  to  herself,  and  fixed  the  attention  of 
all  about  her.  But  as  I  had  a  mind  to  hear  the  play,  I  got  out  of 
the  sphere  of  her  impertinence,  and  planted  myself  in  one  of  the 
remotest  comers  of  the  pit. 

This  pretty  childishness  of  behaviour  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
fined parts  of  coquetry,  and  is  not  to  be  attained  in  perfection  by 
ladies  that  do  not  travel  for  their  improvement.  A  natural  and 
unconstrained  behaviour  has  something  in  it  so  agreeable,  that  it 
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is  no  wonder  to  see  people  endeavouring  after  it  But  at  the  same 
time  it  is  so  very  hard  to  hit,  when  it  is  notl)orn  with  us,  that 
people  often  make  themselves  ridiculous  in  attempting  it. 

A  very  ingenious  French  author  tells  us,  that  the  ladies  of  the 
court  of  France,  in  his  time,  thought  it  ill  hreeding,  and  a  kind  of 
female  pedantry,  to  pronounce  a  hard  word  right ;  for  which 
reason  they  took  frequent  occasion  to  use  hard  words,  that  they 
might  shew  a  politeness  in  murdering  them.  He  further  adds, 
that  a  lady  of  some  quality  at  court,  having  accidentally  made  use 
of  a  hard  word  in  a  proper  place,  and  pronounced  it  right,  the 
whole  assemhly  was  out  of  countenance  for  her. 

I  must  however  he  so  just  as  to  own,  that  there  are  many  ladies 
who  have  travelled  several  thousands  of  miles  without  heing  the 
worse  for  it,  and  have  brought  home  with  them  all  the  modesty^ 
discretion,  and  good  sense,  that  they  went  abroad  with.  As,  on 
the  contrary,  there  are  great  numbers  of  travelled  ladies,  who 
have  lived  all  their  days  within  the  smoke  of  London.  I  have 
known  a  woman  that  never  was  out  of  the  parish  of  St.  James's, 
betray  as  many  foreign  fopperies  in  her  carriage  as  she  could  have 
gleaned  up  in  half  the  countries  of  Europe. 

ADDISON.  C. 
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Non  bene  junctarum  discordia  semina  rerum. 

OVID.   MET.  1.   i.   VBE.    9. 

The  jarring  seeds  of  ill-eonsorted  things. 

When  I  want  materials  for  this  paper,  it  is  my  custom  to  go 
abroad  in  quest  of  game;  and  when  I  meet  any  proper  subject,  I 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  setting  down  a  hint  of  it  upon  paper. 
At  the  same  time  I  look  into  the  letters  of  my  correspondents, 
and  if  I  find  any  thing  suggested  in  them  that  may  afford  matter 
of  speculation,  I  likewise  enter  a  minute  of  it  in  my  collection  of 
materials.  By  this  means  I  frequently^  carry  about  me  a  whole 
sheetfrQ  of  hints  that  would  look  like  a'rhapsody  of  nonsense  to 
any  bodv  but  myself.  There  is  nothimg  in  them  but  obscurity 
and  conmsion,  raving  and  inconsistency.  Li  short,  they  are  my 
speculations  in  the  first  principles,  that  (like  the  world  in  its 
chaos)  are  void  of  all  light,  distinction,  and  order. 

About  a  week  since  ti^ere  happened  to  me  a  very  odd  accident, 

VOL.   I.  L 
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by  reason  of  one  of  these  my  papers  of  minutes,  whicb  I  had  ac- 
cidentally dropped  at  Lloyd's  coffee-house,  where  the  auctions  are 
usually  Kept.  Before  I  missed  it,  there  was  a  cluster  of  people 
who  had  found  it,  and  were  diyerting  themselyes  with  it  at  one 
end  of  the  coffee-house.  It  had  raised  so  much  laughter  among 
them  before  I  had  obseryed  what  they  were  about,  that  I  had  not 
the  courage  to  own  it.  The  boy  of  the  coffee-house,  when  they 
had  done  with  it,  carried  it  about  in  his  hand,  asking  eyery  body 
if  they  had  dropped  a  written  paper;  but  nobody  challenging 
it,  he  was  ordered  by  those  merry  gentlemen  who  had  before 
perused  it,  to  get  up  into  the  auction-pulpit,  and  read  it  to  the 
whole  room,  that  if  any  one  would  own  it,  they  might.  The  boy 
accordingly  moimted  the  pulpit,  and  with  a  yery  audible  yoice  read 
as  follows; — 

MINUTES. 

Sir  Roger  de  Coyerley's  country  seat Yes,  for  I  hate  long 

speeches Query,  if  a  good  Christian  may  be  a  conjurer 

Childermas-day,    salt-seller,    house-dog,  screech-owl,  cricket 

Mr.  Thomas   Inkle  of  London,  in  the  good   ship  called  the 

Achilles Yarico ^grescitque  medendo Ghosts Th6 

Lady's  library Lion  by  trade  a  tailor Dromedary  called 

Bucephalus Equipage  the  lady's  summum  bonum Charles 

Lillie  to  be  taken  notice  of. Short  face  a  relief  to  enyy Be- 

dundencies  in  the  three  professions King  Latinus  a  recruit 

Jew  deyoiuing  a  ham  of  bacon Westminster  Abbey 

Grand  Cairo Procrastination April  fools Blue  boars, 

red  lions,  hogs  in  armour Enter  a  King  and  two  Fiddlers  solus 

Admission  into  the  Ugly  Club Beau^j-  how  improyeable 

Families  of  true  and  false  humour The  parrot's  school- 
mistress  Face  half  Fict  half  British No  man  to  be  an  hero 

of  a  tragedy  under  six  foot Club  of  sighers Letters  from 

flower-pots,  elbow-chairs,  tapestry-figures,  lion,  thunder The 

bell  rings  to  the  puppet-show Old  woman  with  a  beard  married 

to  a  smock  faced  boy My  next  coat  to  be  turned  up  with  blue 

Fable  of    tongs    and    gridiron Flower    dyers The 

soldiers  prayer Thank  ye  for  nothing,  says  the  gally-pot 

Pactolus  in  stockings  with  golden  clocks  to  them Bamboos, 

cudgels,  drum-sticks Slip  of  my  landlady's  eldest  daughter 

The  black  mare  with  a  star  in  her  forehead The  barber's 

pole Will  Honeycomb's  coat-pocket Caesar's  behayiour  and 

my  own  in  parallel  circumstances Poem  in  Patch-work 

Nulli  gravis  estpercussus  Achilles The  female  conyenticler 

The  ogle-master. 

The  reading  of  this  paper  made  the  whole  coffee-house  yery 
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merry;  some  of  them  concluded  it  was  written  by  a  madman,  and 
others  by  somebody  that  had  been  taking  notes  out  of  the  Specta- 
tor. One  who  had  the  appearance  of  a  very  substantial  citizen* 
told  us,  with  several  political  winks  and  nods,  that  he  wished 
there  was  no  more- in  the  paper  than  what  was  expressed  in  it: 
that  for  his  part,  he  looked  upon  the  dromedary,  the  gridiron,  and 
the  barber's  pole,  to  signify  something  more  than  what  was 
usually  meant  by  those  words ;  and  that  he  thought  the  coffee- 
man  could  not  do  better  than  to  carry  the  paper  to  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  state.  He  further  added,  that  he  did  not  like  the 
name  of  the  outlandish  man  with  the  golden  clock  in  his  stock- 
ings. A  young  Oxford  scholar,  who  chanced  to  be  with  his  uncle 
at  the  conee-house,  discovered  to  us  who  this  Pactolus  was :  and 
by  that  means  turned  the  whole  scheme  of  this  worthy  citizen  into 
ridicule.  While  they  were  making  their  several  conjectures  upon 
this  innocent  paper,  T  reached  out  my  arm  to  the  boy  as  he  was 
coming  out  of  the  pulpit,  to  give  it  to  me ;  which  he  did  accord- 
ingly. This  drew  the  eyes  of  the  whole  company  upon  me;  but 
after  having  cast  a  cursory  glance  over  it,  and  shook  mv  head 
twice  or  tliice  at  the  reading  of  it,  I  twisted  it  into  a  land  of 
match,  and  lighted  my  pipe  with  it.  My  profound  silence,  to- 
gether with  the  steadiness  of  my  countenance,  and  the  gravity  of 
my  behaviour  during  this  whole  transaction,  raised  a  very  loud 
laugh  on  all  sides  of  me ;  but  as  I  had  escaped  all  suspicion  of 
being  the  author,  I  was  very  well  satisfied,  and,  applying  myself 
to  my  pipe  and  the  Postman,  took  no  farther  notice  of  any  thing 
that  passed  about  me. 

My  reader  will  find,  that  I  have  already  made  use  of  above  half 
the  contents  of  the  foregoing  paper;  and  will  easily  suppose,  that 
those  subjects,  which  are  yet  untouched,  were  such  provisions 
as  I  had  made  for  his  future  entertainment.  But  as  I  have  been 
unluckily  prevented  by  this  accident,  I  shall  only  give  him  the 
letters  which  relate  to  the  two  last  hints.  The  first  of  them  I 
should  not  have  published,  were  I  not  informed  that  there  is 
many  an  husband  who  suffers  very  much  in  his  private  affairs  by 
the  indiscreet  zeal  of  such  a  partner  as  is  hereafter  mentioned ;  to 
whom  I  may  apply  the  barbarous  inscription  quoted  by  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  his  travels :  *  "  Dum  nimis  pia  est,  facta 
est  impia."    "  Through  too  much  piety  she  became  impious." 

"  Sir, 
"  I  am  one  of  those  unhappy  men,  that  are  plagued  with  a  gos- 
pel-gossip, so  common   among  dissenters    (especially   friends). 
Lectures  in  the  morning,  church-meetings  at  noon,  and  prepara 

*  Dr.  Burnet's  Letters^  &c.  Let.  I. 

L  2 
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tion  sermons  at  night,  take  up  so  much  of  her  time,  it  is  very  rare 
she  knows  what  we  have  for  dinner,  unless  when  the  preacher  is  to 
•  he  at  it.  With  him  come  a  trihe,  all  brothers  and  sisters  it  seems; 
while  others,  really  such,  are  deemed  no  relations.  If  at  any  time 
I  have  her  company  alone,  she  is  a  mere  sermon  pop-gun,  repeat- 
ing and  discharging  texts,  proofs,  and  applications,  so  perpetually, 
that  however  weary  I  may  go  to  bed,  the  noise  in  my  head  will 
not  let  me  sleep  till  towards  morning.  The  misery  of  my  case, 
and  great  munbers  of  such  sufferers,  plead  your  pity  and  ^peedy 
relief;  otherwise  must  expect,  in  a  little  time,  to  be  lectured, 
preached,  and  prayed  into  want,  unless  the  happiness  of  being 
sooner  talked  to  death  prevent  it.    I  am,  &c. 

The  second  letter,  relating  to  the  ogling-master,  runs  thus — 

"Mr.  Spectator, 
"  I  am  an  Irish  gentleman  that  have  travelled  many  years  for 
my  improvement ;  during  which  time  I  have  accomplished  myself 
in  the  whole  art  of  ogling,  as  it  is  at  present  practised  in  the 
polite  nations  of  Europe.  Being  thus  qualified,  I  intend,  by  the 
advice  of  my  friends,  to  set  up  for  an  ogling-master.  I  teach  the 
church  ogle  in  the  morning,  and  the  playhouse  ogle  by  candle 
light.  I  have  also  brought  over  with  me  a  new  flying  ogle  fit  for 
the  ring ;  which  I  teach  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  or  in  any 
hour  of  the  day,  by  darkening  one  of  my  windows.  I  have  a 
manuscript  by  me,  called  **  The  Complete  Ogler,"  which  I  shall  be 
ready  to  shew  you  on  any  occasion.  In  the  mean  time,  I  beg  you 
will  publish  the  substance  of  this  letter  in  an  advertisemefht,  and 
you  will  very  much  oblige, 

"  Yours,  &c." 

ADDISON.  C. 
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Side,  si  sapia 

MART. 

Laugh,  if  you're  wise. 


Mr.  Hobbes,  in  his  Discourse  of  Human  Nature,  which,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  is  much  the  best  of  all  his  works,  after  some 
very  curious  observations  upon  laughter,  concludes  thus — "The 
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passion  of  laughter  is  nothing  else  hut  sudden  glory  arising  from 
some  sudden  conceptiou  of  some  eminency  in  ourselves,  hy  com- 
parison with  the  infirmity  of  others,  or  with  our  own  formerly : 
for  men  laugh  at  the  follies  of  themselves  past,  when  they  come 
suddenly  to  remembrance,  except  they  bring  with  them  any 
present  dishonour. 

According  to  this  author,  therefore,  when  we  hear  a  man  laugh 
excessively,  instead  of  saying  he  is  very  merry,  we  ought  to  tell 
him  he  is  very  proud.  And,  indeed,  if  we  look  into  the  bottom  of 
this  matter,  we  shall  meet  with  many  observations  to  confirm  us 
in  his  opinion.  Every  one  laughs  at  somebody  that  is  in  an  in- 
ferior state  of  folly  to  himself.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  for 
every  great  house  in  England  to  keep  a  tame  fool  dressed  in  petti- 
coats, that  the  heir  of  the  family  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
joking  upon  him,  and  diverting  himself  with  his  absurdities. 
For  the  same  reason,  idiots  are  still  in  request  in  most  of  the 
courts  of  Germany,  where  there  is  not  a  prince  of  any  great  mag- 
nificence, who  has  not  two  or  three  dressed,  distinguished,  undis- 
puted fools  in  his  retinue,  whom  the  rest  of  the  courtiers  are 
always  breaking  their  jests  upon. 

The  Dutch,  who  are  more  famous  for  their  industry  and  appK- 
cation,  than  for  wit  and  humour,  hang  up  in  several  of  their  streets 
what  they  call  the  sign  of  the  Gaper,  that  is,  the  head  of  an  idiot 
dressed  in  a  cap  and  bells,  and  gaping  in  a  most  immoderate  man- 
ner.   This  is  a  standing  jest  at  Amsterdam. 

Thus  every  one  diverts  himself  with  some  person  or  other  that 
is  below  him  in  point  of  understanding,  and  triumphs  in  the 
superiority  of  his  genius,  whilst  he  has  such  objects  of  derision 
before  his  eyes.  Mr.  Dennis  has  very  well  expressed  this  in  a 
couple  of  humorous  lines,  which  are  part  of  a  translation  of  a 
satire  in  Monsieur  Boileau. — 

"  Thus  one  fool  lolls  his  tongne  out  at  another^ 
And  shakes  his  empty  noddle  at  his  brother." 

Mr  Hobbes's  reflection  gives  us  the  reason  why  the  insignificant 
people  above  mentioned  are  stirrers-up  of  laughter  among  men  of 
a  gross  taste :  but  as  the  more  understanding  part  of  mankind  do 
not  find  their  risibility  afiected  by  such  ordinary  objects,  it  may  be 
worth  the  while  to  examine  into  the  several  provocatives  of  laugh- 
ter, in  men  of  superior  sense  and  knowledge. 

In  the  first  place  I  must  observe,  that  there  is  a  set  of  merry 
drolls,  whom  the  common  people  of  all  countries  admire,  and  seem 
to  love  sa  well,  "  that  they  could  eat  them,"  according  to  the  old 
proverb :  I  mean  those  circumforaneous  wits  whom  every  nation 
calls  by  the  name  of  that  dish  of  meat  which  it  loves  best :  in 
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Holland  they  are  termed  Pickled  Herrings ;  in  France,  Jean  Pot- 
tages ;  in  Italy,  Maccaronies ;  and  in  Great  Britain,  Jack  Puddings. 
These  merry  wags,  from  whatsoever  food  they  receive  their  titles, 
that  they  may  make  their  audiences  laugh,  always  appear  in  a 
fool's  coat,  and  commit  such  blunders  and  mistakes  in  every  step 
they  take,  and  every  word  they  utter,  as  those  who  listen  to  them 
would  be  ashamed  of. 

But  this  little  triumph  of  the  understanding,  under  the  disguise 
of  laughter,  is  no  where  more  visible  than  in  that  custom  which 
prevails  everywhere  among  us  on  the  first  day  of  the  present 
month,  when  every  body  takes  it  in  his  head  to  make  as  many 
fools  as  he  can..  In  proportion  as  there  are  more  follies  discovered, 
so  there  is  more  laughter  raised  on  this  day  than  on  any  other  in 
the  whole  year.  A  neighbour  of  mine,  who  is  a  haberdasher  by 
trade,  and  a  very  shallow  conceited  fellow,  makes  his  boast  that 
for  these  ten  years  successively  he  has  not  made  less  than  an 
hundred  April  fools.  My  landlady  had  a  falling  out  with  him 
about  a  fortnight  ago,  for  sending  every  one  of  her  children  upon 
some  sleeveless  errand,  as  she  terms  it.  Her  eldest  son  went  to 
buy  an  half  pennyworth  of  inkle  at  a  shoemaker's ;  the  eldest 
daughter  was  despatched  half  a  mile  to  see  a  monster ;  and,  in 
short,  the  whole  family  of  innocent  children  made  April  fools. 
Nay,  my  landlady  herself  did  not  escape  him.  This  empty  fellow 
has  laughed  upon  these  conceits  ever  since. 

This  art  of  wit  is  well  enough,  when  confined  to  one  day  in  a 
twelvemonth ;  but  there  is  an  ingenious  tribe  of  men  sprung  up 
of  late  years,  who  are  for  making  April  fools  every  day  in  the  year. 
These  gentlemen  are  commonly  aistinguished  hj  the  name  of 
Biters  :*  a  race  of  men  that  are  perpetually  employed  in  laughing 
at  those  mistakes  which  are  of  their  own  production. 

Thus  we  see,  in  proportion  as  one  man  is  more  refined  than 
another,  he  chooses  his  fool  out  of  a  lower  or  higher  class  of  man- 
kind, or,  to  speak  in  a  more  philosophical  language,  that  secret 
elation  or  pride  of  heart,  which  is  generally  called  laughter,  arises 
in  him,  from  his  comparing  himself  with  an  object  below  him, 
whether  it  so  happens  that  it  be  a  natural  or  an  artificial  fool. 

It  is,  indeed,  very  possible,  that  the  persons  we  laugh  at  may  in 
thfe  main  of  their  characters  be  much  wiser  men  than  ourselves ; 
but  if  they  would  have  us  laugh  at  them,  they  must  fall  short  of 
us  in  those  respects  which  stir  up  this  passion. 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  appear  too  abstracted  in  my  speculations,  if 
I  shew  that  when  a  man  of  wit  makes  us  laugh,  it  is  by  betraying 

*  See  No.  504,  and  Tat.  No.  12.  Bo  we  produced  a  comedy -on  the  sub- 
ject, with  the  title  of  "  The  Biter ;"  which,  however,  added  nothing  to  his 
reputation  as  an  author. 
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some  oddness  or  infirmity  in  his  own  character,  or  in  the  repre- 
sentation which  he  makes  of  others ;  and  that  when  we  laugh  a^  a 
hrute,  or  even  at  an  inanimate  thing,  it  is  at  some  action  or  inci- 
dent that  hears  a  remote  analogy  to  any  hlunder  or  ahsurdity  in 
reasonahle  creatures. 

But  to  come  into  common  life :  I  shall  pass  hy  the  consideration 
of  those  stage  coxcomhs  that  are  ahle  to  shake  a  whole  audience, 
and  take  notice  of  a  particular  sort  of  men,  who  are  such  pro- 
vokers of  mirth  in  conversation,  that  it  is  impossihle  for  a  cluh  or 
merry  meeting  to  suhsist  without  them ;  I  mean  those  honest  gen- 
tlemen that  are  always  exposed  to  the  wit  and  raillery  of  their 
*  well  wishers  and  companions ;  that  are  pelted  by  men,  women,  and 
children,  friends  and  foes,  and,  in  a  word,  stand  as  butts  in  con- 
versation, for  every  one  to  shoot  at  that  pleases.  I  know  several 
of  these  butts  who  are  men  of  wit  and  sense,  though  by  some  odd 
turn  of  humour,  some  unlucky  cast  in  their  person  or  behaviour, 
they  have  always  the  misfortune  to  make  the  company  merry. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  a  man  is  not  qualified  for  a  butt,  who  has  not  a 
good  deal  of  wit  and  vivacity,  even  in  the  ridiculous  side  of  his 
character.  A  stupid  butt  is  only  fit  for  the  conversation  of  ordi- 
narj^  people :  men  of  wit  require  one  that  will  give  them  play,  and 
bestir  himself  in  the  absurd  part  of  his  behaviour.  A  butt  with 
these  accomplishments  frequently  gets  the  laugh  of  his  side,  and 
timis  the  ridicule  upon  him  that  attacks  him.  Sir  John  Falstafif 
was  an  hero  of  this  species,  and  gives  a  good  description  of  him- 
self in  his  capacity  of  a  butt,  after  the  following  manner : — "  Men 
of  all  sorts,"  says  that  merry  knight,  "  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me. 
The  brain  of  man  is  not  able  to  invent  any  thing  that  tends  to 
laughter  more  than  I  invent,  or  is  invented  on  me,  I  am  not  only 
witty  in  myself,  but  the  cause  that  wit  is  in  other  men." 

ADDISON.  G. 


No  48.    WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  25,  1711. 


■Per  multas  aditum  sibi  ssepe  figuras 


Repperit- 

oviD.  MET.  ziy.  652. 

Through  various  shapes  he  often  finds  access. 

My  correspondents  take  it  ill  if  I  do  not,  from  time  to  time,  let 
them  know  I  have  receive  their  letters.    The  most  effectual  way 
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will  be  to  publish  some  of  them  that  are  upon  important  subjects ; 
wbich  I  shall  introduce  with  a  letter  of  my  own,  that  I  writ  a  fort- 
night ago  to  a  fraternity  who  thought  fit  to  make  me  an  honorary 
member. 


"  to  the  fbesident  anb  fellows  of  the  ugly  club. 

"  May  it  please  youb  defobmities, 

**  I  have  received  the  notification  of  the  honour  you  have  done 

me,  in  admitting  me  into  your  society.     I  acknowledge  my  want 

of  merit,  and  for  that  reason  shall  endeavour  at  all  times  to  make 

up  my  own  failures,  by  introducing  and  recommending  to  the  club 

fersons  on  more  imdoubted  qualificatioDs  than  I  can  pretend  to. 
shall  next  week  come  down  in  the  stage-coa.ch,  in  order  to  take 
my  seat  at  the  board ;  and  shall  bring  with  me  a  candidate  of  each 
sex.  The  persons  I  shall  prese^t  to  you,  are  an  old  beau  and  a 
^lodem  Fict  If  they  are  not  so  eminently  gifted  by  nature  as 
our  assembly  expects,  give  me  leave  to  say  their  acquired  ugli- 
ness is  greater  than  any  that  has  ever  appeared  before  you.  The 
beau  has  varied  his  dress  every  day  of  ^s  life  for  these  thirty  years 
past,  and  still  added  to  the  deformity  he  was  bom  with.  The  Pict 
has  still  greater  merit  towards  us,  and  has,  ever  since  she  came  to 
years  of  discretion,  deserted  the  handsome  party,  and  taken  all 
possible  pains  to  acquire  the  face  in  which  I  shall  present  her  to 
your  consideration  and  favour. 

"  I  am,  gentlemen, 
**  Yoiur  most  oblig^  humble  servant. 

"The  Spectatob. 

**  P.  S.    I  desire  to  know  whether  you  admit  people  of  quality.** 

"  April  17. 
"  Mr.  Spectatob, 
"  To  shew  you  there  are  among  us  of  the  vain  weak  sex,  some  that 
have  honesty  and  fortitude  enough  to  dare  to  be  ugly,  and  willing 
to  be  thought  so ;  I  apply  myself  to  you,  to  beg  your  interest  and 
recommendation  to  the  ugly  club.  If  my  own  word  will  not  be 
taken  (though  in  this  case  a  woman's  may),  I  can  bring  credible 
witness  of  my  qualifications  for  their  company,  whether  they  insist 
upon  hair,  forehead,  eyes,  cheeks,  or  chin ;  to  which  I  must  add, 
tiiat  I  find  it  easier  to  lean  to  my  left  side,  than  my  right.  I  hope 
I  am  in  all  respects  agreeable,  and  for  humour  and  mirth,  I  will 
keep  up  to  the  president  himself  All  the  favour  I  will  pretend  to 
is,  that  as  I  am  the  first  woman  who  has  appeared  desirous  of 
good  company  and  agreeable  conversation,  I  may  take  and  keep 
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the  upper  end  of  the  tahle.  And  indeed  I  think  they  want  a  carver, 
which  I  can  he,  after  as  ugly  a  manner  as  they  could  wish.  I  de- 
sire your  thoughts  of  my  claim  as  soon  as  you  can.  Add  to  my 
features  the  length  of  my  face,  which  is  full  half-yard ;  though  I 
never  knew  the  reason  of  it  till  you  gave  one  for  the  shortness 
of  yours.  K  I  knew  a  name  ugly  enough  to  helong  to  the  ahove- 
described  face,  I  would  feign  one ;  but,  to  my  unspeakable  mis- 
fortune, my  name  is  the  only  disagreeable  prettiness  about  me ; 
80  pr*ythee  make  one  for  me  that  signifies  all  the  deformity  in  the 
world.  You  imderstand  Latin,  but  be  sure  bring  it  in  with  my 
being,  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart, 

"  Your  most  frightful  admirer, 
"  And  servant, 

"  Hecatissa." 

"Mr.  Spectator, 
"I  read  your  discourse  upon  affectation,*  and  from  the  remarks 
made  in  it  examined  my  own  heart  so  strictly,  that  I  thought  I  had 
found  out  its  most  secret  avenues,  with  a  resolution  to  be  aware  of 
them  for  the  future.  But,  alas !  to  my  sorrow  I  now  understand, 
that  I  have  several  follies  which  I  do  not  know  the  root  of.  I  am 
an  old  fellow,  and  extremely  troubled  with  the  gout ;  but  having 
always  a  strong  vanity  towards  being  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of 
women,  I  never  have  a  moment's  ease,  but  I  am  mounted  in  high- 
heeled  shoes,  with  a  glazed  wax  leather  instep.  Two  days  after  a 
severe  fit,  I  was  invited  to  a  friend's  house  in  the  city,  where  I 
believed  I  should  see  ladies;  and  with  my  usual  complaisance 
crippled  myself  to  wait  upon  them.  A  very  sumptuous  table, 
agreeable  company,  and  a  kind  reception,  were  but  so  many  impor- 
timate  additions  to  the  torment  I  was  in.  A  gentleman  of  the  family 
observed  my  condition ;  and  soon  after  the  queen's  health,  he,  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  company,  with  his  own  hands,  degraded 
me  into  an  old  pair  of  his  own  shoes.  This  operation  before  fine 
ladies,  to  me  (who  am  by  nature  a  coxcomb)  was  suffered  with  the 
same  reluctance  as  they  admit  the  help  of  men  in  their  greatest 
extremity.  The  return  of  ease  made  me  forgive  the  rough  obliga- 
tion laid  on  me,  which  at  that  time  relieved  my  body  from  a  dis- 
temper, and  will  my  mind  for  ever  from  a  folly.  For  the  charity 
received,  I  return  my  thanks  this  way. 

"  Your  most  humble  servant." 

"  Epping,  April  18. 
"Sir, 
"  We  have  your  papers  here  the  morning  they  come  out,  and  we 
have  been  very  well  entertained  with  your  last,  upon  the  false  or- 

*  No.  S8.    See  also  No.  404,  No.  460,  and  No.  515. 
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naments  of  persons  who  represent  heroes  in  a  tragedy.  What  made 
your  speculation  come  very  seasonably  among  us  is,  that  we  have 
now  at  this  place  a  company  of  strollers,  who  are  very  far  from 
offending  in  the  impertinent  splendour  of  the  drama.  They  are  so 
far  from  falling  into  these  false  gallantries,  that  the  stage  is  here  in 
its  original  situation  of  a  cart.  Alexander  the  Great  was  acted  by 
a  fellow  in  a  paper  cravat.  The  next  day  the  Earl  of  Essex  seemed 
to  have  no  distress  but  his  poverty ;  and  my  Lord  Foppington  the 
same  morning  wanted  any  better  means  to  shew  himself  a  fop, 
tlian  by  wearing  stockings  of  different  colours.  In  a  word,  though 
they  have  had  a  full  bam  for  many  days  together,  our  itinerants 
are  still  so  wretchedly  poor,  that  without  you  can  prevail  to  send 
us  the  furniture  you  forbid  at  the  playhouse,  the  heroes  appear 
only  like  sturdy  beggars,  and  the  heroines  gypsies.  We  have  had 
but  one  part  which  was  performed  and  dressed  with  propriety,  and 
that  was  Justice  Clodpate.  This  was  so  well  done,  that  it  ofi&nded 
Mr.  Justice  Overdo,  who,  in  the  midst  of  our  whole  audience,  was 
(like  Quixote  in  the  puppet  show)  so  highly  provoked,  that  he  told 
them,  if  they  would  move  compassion,  it  should  be  in  their  own 
persons,  and  not  in  the  characters  of  distressed  princes  and  poten- 
tates. He  told  them,  if  they  were  so  good  at  finding  the  way  to 
people's  hearts,  they  should  do  it  at  the  end  of  bridges  or  church- 
porches,  in  their  proper  vocation  as  beggars.  This,  the  justice 
says,  they  must  expect,  since  they  ^ould  not  be  contented  to  act 
heathen  warriors,  and  such  fj^ows  as  Alexander,  but  must  presume 
to  make  a  mockery  of  one  of  the  Quorum. 

"  Your  servant." 

STEELE.  R. 


No.  49.    THURSDAY,  APRIL  6,    1711. 


^-»  Hominem  pagina  nos  tr  sapit. 

MAST. 

Men  and  their  manners  I  describe. 

It  is  very  natural  for  a  man  who  is  not  turned  for  mirthftil 
meetings  of  men,  or  assemblies  of  the  fair  sex,  to  delight  in  that 
sort  of  conversation  which  we  find  in  coffee-houses.  Here  a  man 
of  my  temper  is  in  his  element;  for  if  he  cannot  talk,  he  can  still 
be  more  agreeable  to  his  company,  as  well  as  pleased  in  himself, 
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in  being  only  an  hearer.  It  is  a  secret  known  but  to  few,  yet  of 
no  small  use  in  the  conduct  of  life,  that  when  you  fall  into  a  man's 
conversation,  the  first  thing  you  should  consider  is,  whether  he  has 
a  greater  inclination  to  hear  you,  or  that  you  should  hear  him. 
The  latter  is  the  more  general  desire,  and  I  know  very  able  flatterers 
that  never  speak  a  word  in  praise  of  the  persons  from  whom  they 
obtain  daily  favours,  but  still  practise  a  skilful  attention  to  what- 
ever is  uttered  by  those  with  whom  they  converse.'  We  are  very 
curious  to  observe  the  behaviour  of  great  men  and  their  clients; 
but  the  same  passions  and  interests  move  men  in  lower  Spheres ; 
and  I  (that  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  make  observations)  see  in 
every  parish,  street,  lane,  and  alley  of  this  populous  city,  a  little 
potentate  that  has  his  court  and  his  flatterers  who  lay  snares  for 
his  affection  and  favour,  by  the  same  arts  that  are  practised  upon 
men  in  higher  stations. 

In  the  place  I  most  usually  frequent,  men  differ  rather  in  the 
time  of  day  in  which  they  make  a  figure,  than  in  any  real  great- 
ness above  one  another.  I,  who  am  at  the  coffee-house  at  six  in 
the  morning,  know  that  my  Mend  Beaver  the  haberdasher  has  a 
levee  of  more  undissembled  friends  and  admirers,  than  most  of 
the  courtiers  or  generals  of  Great  Britain.  Every  man  about  him 
has,  perhaps,  a  newspaper  in  his  hand ;  but  none  can  pretend  to 
guess  what  step  will  be  taken  in  any  one  court  of  Europe,  till 
Mr.  Beaver  has  thrown  down  his  pipe,  and  declares  what  measures 
the  allies  must  enter  into  upon  thiM^ew  posture  of  affairs.  Our 
coffee-house  is  near  one  of  the  inns  V  court,  and  Beaver  has  the 
audience  and  admiration  of  his  neighbours  from  six  till  within  a 
quarter  of  eight,  at  which  time  he  is  interrupted  by  the  students 
of  the  house;  some  of  whom  are  ready  dressed  for  Westminster 
at  eight  in  a  morning,  with  faces  as  busy  as  if  they  were  retained 
in  every  cause  there ;  and  others  come  in  their  night  gowns  to 
saunter  away  their  time,  as  if  they  never  designed  to  go  thither. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  meet,  in  any  of  my  walks,  objects  which 
move  both  my  spleen  and  laughter  so  effectually,  as  those  young 
fellows  at  the  Grecian,  Squire's,  Searle's,  and  all  other  coffee- 
houses adjacent  to  the  law,  who  rise  early  for  no  other  purpose  but 
to  publish  their  laziness.  One  would  think  these  young  virtuosos 
take  a  gay  cap  and  slippers,  with  a  scarf  and  party-coloured  gown, 
to  be  ensigns  of  dignity ;  for  the  vain  things  approach  each  other 
with  an  air,  which  shews  they  regard  one  another  for  their  vest- 
ments. I  have  observed,  that  the  superiority  among  these  pro- 
ceeds from  an  opinion  of  gallantry  and  fashion.  The  gentleman 
in  the  strawberry  sash,  who  presides  so  much  over  the  rest,  has,  it 
seems,  subscribed  to  every  opera  this  last  winter,  and  is  supposed 
to  receive  favours  from  one  of  the  actresses* 


( 
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When  the  day  grows  too  busy  for  these  gentlemen  to  enjoy  any 
longer  the  pleasures  of  their  dishabille,  with  any  manner  of  con- 
Udence,  they  give  place  to  men  who  have  business  or  good  sense 
in  their  faces,  and  come  to  the  coffee-house  either  to  transact 
affairs,  or  enjoy  conversation.  The  persons  to  whose  behaviour 
and  discourse  I  have  most  regard,  are  such  as  are  between  these 
two  sorts  of  men ;  such  as  have  not  spirits  too  active  to  be  happy 
and  well  pleased  in  a  private  condition,  nor  complexions  too  warm 
to  make  them  neglect  the  duties  and  relations  of  life.  Of  this 
sort  of  men  consist  the  worthier  part  of  mankind ;  of  these  are 
all  good  fathers,  generous  brothers,  sincere  Mends,  and  faithful 
sulijeots.  Their  entertainmenta  axe  derived  rather  from  reason 
than  imagination ;  which  is  the  cause  that  there  is  no  impatience 
or  instability  in  their  speech  or  action.  You  see  in  their  coun- 
tenances they  are  at  home,  and  in  quiet  possession  of  the  present 
instant  as  it  passes,  without  desiring  to  quicken  it  by  gratifying 
any  passion,  or  prosecuting  any  new  design.  These  are  the  men 
formed  for  society,  and  those  little  communities  which  we  express 
by  the  word  neighbourhood. 

The  coffee-house  is  the  place  of  rendezvous  to  all  that  live  near 
it,  who  are  thus  tinned  to  relish  calm  and  ordinary  life.  Eubulus 
presides  over  the  middle  hours  of  the  day,  when  this  assembly  of 
men  meet  together.  He  enjoys  a  great  ix)rtune  handsomely,  with- 
out launching  into  expense ;  and  exerts  many  noble  and  useful 
qualities,  without  appearing  in  any  public  employment.  His 
wisdom  and  knowledge  are  sVviceable  to  all  that  think  fit  to  make 
use  of  them ;  and  he  does  the  office  of  a  counsel,  a  judge,  an 
executor,  and  a  friend  to  all  his  acquaintance,  not  only  without 
the  profits  which  attend  such  offices,  but  also  without  the  deference 
and  homage  which  are  Usually  paid  to  them.  The  giving  of 
thanks  is  displeasing  to  him.  The  greatest  gratitude  you  can 
shew  him,  is  to  let  him  see  you  are  the  better  man  for  his  ser- 
Tices;  and  that  yon  are  as  ready  to  oblige  others,  as  he  is  to 
oblige  you. 

In  the  private  exigencies  of  his  Mends,  he  lends  at  legal  value 
considerable  sums,  which  he  might  highly  increase  by  rolling  in 
the  public  stocks.  He  does  not  consider  in  whose  hands  his 
money  will  improve  most,  but  where  it  will  do  most  good. 

Eubulus  has  so  great  an  authority  in  his  little  diurnal  audience, 
that  when  he  shakes  his  head  at  any  piece  of  public  news,  they  all 
of  them  appear  dejected ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  go  home  to  their 
dinners  with  a  good  stomach  and  cheerful  aspect,  when  Eubulus 
seems  to  intimate  that  things  go  well.  Nay,  their  veneration  to- 
wards him  is  so  great,  that  when  they  are  in  other  company  they 
S2)eak  and  act  aJfter  him;  are  wise  in  his  sentaices,  and  are  no 
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sooner  sat  down  at  their  own  tables,  but  they  hope  or  fear,  rejoice 
or  despond,  as  they  saw  him  do  at  the  coffee-house.  In  a  word, 
every  man  is  Eubulus  as  soon  as  his  back  is  turned. 

Having  here  given  an  account  of  the  several  reigns  that  suc- 
ceed each  other  from  day-break  till  dinner-time,  I  shall  mention 
the  monarchs  of  the  afternoon  on  another  occasion,  and  shut  up 
the  whole  series  of  them  with  thQ  history  of  Tom  the  Tyrant  ;* 
who,  as  first  minister  of  the  coffee-house,  takes  the  government 
upon  him  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  at  night,  and 
gives  his  orders  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner  to  the  servants 
below  him,  as  to  the  disposition  of  liquors,  coals,  and  cinders. 

STEELE.  B. 


No.  50.    FRIDAY,  APRIL  27,  1711. 


Nunquam  aliud  natora,  aliud  sapientia  dixit. 

juv.  SAT.  xiy.  321. 
Good  taste  and  nature  always  speak  the  same. 

When  the  four  Indian  kings  f  were  in  this  country  about  a 
twelvemonth  ago,  I  often  mixed  w^  the  rabble,  ana  followed 
them  a  whol6  day  together,  being  wonderftdly  struck  with  th6 
sight  of  every  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon.  I  have,  since 
their  departure,  employed  a  friend  to  make  many  inquiries  of 
their  landlord  the  upholsterer,  relating  to  their  manners  and  con- 
versation, as  also  concerning  the  remarks  which  they  made  in 
this  country:  for,  next  to  tiie  forming  a  right  notion  of  such 
strangers,  I  should  be  desirous  of  learning  what  ideas  they  have 
conceived  of  us. 

The  upholsterer,  finding  my  friend  very  inquisitive  about  these 
his  lodgers,  brought  him  some  time  since  a  little  bundle  of  papers, 

*  The  waiter  of  that  coffee-house,  nick-named  Sir  Thomas.  See  Tat.  No* 
16,  17,  26,  and  36. 

f  Swift  writes  thus  to  Stella,  in  his  Journal,  under  date  28th  April,  1711 
^— ''  The  Spbotatob  is  written  by  Steele,  with  Addison's  help ;  'tis  often 
very  pretty.  Yesterday  it  was  made  of  a  noble  hint  I  gave  him  long  ago 
for  his  Tatlers,  about  an  Indian,  supposed  to  write  his  travels  into  England. 
I  repent  he  ever  had  it.  I  intended  to  have  written  a  book  on  that  subject. 
I  believe  he  has  spent  it  all  in  one  paper,  and  all  the  under  hints  there  are 
mine  too;  but  I  never  see  him  or  Addison."  See  Swift's  Works,  vol.  xv.  p. 
32,  33,  edit.  1801.    See  also  Tat.  No.  171.     ' 
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which  he  assured  him  were  written  hy  king  Sa  Ga  Yean  Qua  Bash 
Tow,  and,  as  he  supposes,  left  hehind  by  some  mistake.  These 
papers  are  now  translated,  and  contain  abundance  of  very  odd 
observations,  which  I  find  this  little  fraternity  of  kings  made 
during  their  stay  in  the  Isle  of  Great  Britain.  I  shall  present  my 
reader  with  a  short  specimen  of  tbem  in  this  paper,  and  may 
perhaps  communicate  more  to  him  hereafter.  In  the  article  of 
London  are  the  following  words,  which  without  doubt  are  meant 
of  the  church  of  St.  Paul. — 

"  On  the  most  rising  part  <Jf  the  town  there  stands  a  huge  house, 
big  enough  to  contain  the  whole  nation  of  which  I  am  king.  Our 
good  brother  E  Tow  0  Koam,  king  of  the  Rivers,  is  of  opinion  it 
was  made  by  the  hands  of  that  great  God  to  whom  it  is  conse- 
crated. The  kings  of  Granajah  and  of  the  Six  Nations  believe 
that  it  was  created  with  the  earth,  and  produced  on  the  same  day 
with  the  sun  and  moon.  But  for  my  own  part,  by  the  best  informa- 
tion that  I  could  get  of  this  matter,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  this 
prodigious  pile  was  fashioned  into  the  shape  it  now  bears  by 
several  tools  and  instruments,  of  which  they  have  a  wonderful 
variety  in  this  country.  It  was  probably  at  first  a  huge  mishapen 
rock  tiiat  grew  upon  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  the  natives  of  the 
country  (after  having  cut  it  into  a  kind  of  regular  figure)  bored 
and  hollowed  with  incredible  pains  and  industry,  till  they  had 
wrought  it  into  all  those  beautiful  vaults  and  caverns  into  which 
it  is  divided  at  this  day.  A^  soon  as  this  rock  was  thus  curiously 
scooped  to  their  liking,  a  prodigious  number  of  hands  must  have 
been  employed  in  chipping  the  outside  of  it,  which  is  now  as 
smooth  as  the  surface  of  a  pebble ;  and  is  in  several  places  hewn 
out  into  pillars  that  stand  like  the  trunks  of  so  many  trees  bound 
about  the  top  with  garlands  of  leaves.  It  is  probable  that  when 
this  great  work  was  begun,  which  must  have  been  many  himdred 
years  ago,  there  was  some  religion  among  this  people ;  for  they 
give  it  the  name  of  a  temple,  and  have  a  tradition  that  it  was 
designed  for  men  to  pay  their  devotion  in.  And  indeed  there  are 
several  reasons  which  make  ns  think  that  the  natives  of  this 
country  had  formerly  among  them  some  sort  of  worship ;  for  they 
set  apart  every  seventh  day  as  sacred :  but  upon  my  going  into  one 
of  these  holy  houses  on  that  day,  I  could  not  observe  any  circum- 
stance of  devotion  in  their  behaviour  There  was  indeed  a  man 
in  black,  who  was  mounted  above  the  rest,  and  seemed  to  utter 
something  with  a  great  deal  of  vehemence;  but  as  for  those 
underneath  him,  instead  of  paying  their  worship  to  the  deity  of 
the  place,  they  were  most  of  them  bowing  and  courtesying  to  one 
another,  and  a  considerable  number  of  them  fast  asleep. 

*'  The  queen  of  the  country  appointed  two  men  to  attend  us, 
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that  had  enough  of  our  language  to  make  themselves  understood 
in  some  few  particulars.  But  we  soon  perceived  these  two  were 
great  enemies  to  one  another,  and  did  not  always  agree  in  the 
same  story.  We  could  make  shift  to  gather  out  of  one  of  them, 
that  this  island  was  very  much  infested  with  a  monstrous  kind  of 
animals,  in  the  shape  of  men,  called  Whigs  ;  and  he  often  told  us, 
that  he  hoped  we  should  meet  with  none  of  them  in  our  way,  for 
that  if  we  did,  they  would  he  apt  to  knock  us  down  for  heing 
kings. 

"  Our  other  interpreter  used  to  talk  very  much  of  a  kind  of 
animal  called  a  Tory,  that  was  as  great  a  monster  as  the  Whig, 
and  would  treat  us  as  ill  for  heing  foreigners.  These  two  creatures, 
it  seems,  are  horn  with  a  secret  antipathy  to  one  another,  and 
engage  when  they  meet  as  naturally  as  the  elephant  and  the 
rhinoceros.  But  as  we  saw  none  of  either  of  these  species,  we  are 
apt  to  think  that  our  guides  deceived  us  with  misrepresentations 
and  fictions,  and  amused  us  with  an  account  of  such  monsters  as 
are  not  really  in  their  country. 

"  These  particulars  we  made  a  shift  to  pick  out  from  the  dis- 
coiurse  of  our  interpreters ;  which  we  put  together  as  well  as  we 
could,  heing  ahle  to  understand  hut  here  and  there  a  word  of  what 
they  said,  and  afterwards  making  up  the  meaning  of  it  among 
oiurselves.  The  men  of  the  country  are  very  cunning  and  in- 
genious in  handicraft  works,  hut  withal  so  very  idle,  that  we  often 
saw  young  lusty  raw-honed  fellowsg  carried  up  and  down  the 
streets  in  little  covered  rooms,  hy  a  couple  of  porters,  who  are 
hired  for  that  service.  Their  dress  is  likewise  very  harharous,  for 
they  almost  strangle  themselves  ahout  the  neck,  and  hind  their 
hodies  with  many  ligatures,  that  we  are  apt  to  think  are  the 
occasion  of  several  distempers  among  them,  which  our  country 
is  entirely  free  from.  Instead  of  those  beautiful  feathers  with 
which  we  adorn  our  heads,  they  often  buy  up  a  monstrous  hush 
of  hair,  which  covers  their  heads,  and  falls  down  in  a  large  fleece 
below  the  middle  of  their  backs ;  with  which  they  walk  up  and 
down  the  streets,  and  are  as  proud  of  it  as  if  it  was  of  their  own 
growth. 

"  We  were  invited  to  one  of  their  public  diversions,  where  we 
hoped  to  have  seen  the  great  men  of  their  coimtry  running  down 
a  stag,  or  pitching  a  bar,  that  we  might  have  discovered  who  were 
the  persons  of  the  greatest  abilities  among  them ;  but  instead  of 
that,  they  conveyed  us  into  an  huge  room  lighted  up  with  abun- 
dance of  candles,  where  this  lazy  people  sat  still  above  three  hours 
to  see  several  feats  of  ingenuity  performed  by  others,  who  it  seems 
were  paid  for  it. 

"  As  for  the  women  of  the  country,  not  being  able  to  talk  with 
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them  we  could  only  make  our  remarks  upon  them,  at  a  distance. 
They  let  the  hair  of  their  heads  grow  to  a  great  length ;  hut  as 
the  men  make  a  great  show  with  heads  o£  hair  that  are  none  of 
their  own,  the  women,  who  they  say  have  very  fine  heads  of  hair, 
tie  it  up  in  a  knot,  and  cover  it  from  heing  seen.  The  women 
look  like  angels,  and  would  he  more  heautifiil  than  the  sun,  were 
it  not  for  little  hlack  spots  that  are  apt  to  hreak  out  in  their  faces, 
and  sometimes  rise  in  very  odd  figures.  I  have  observed  that 
those  little  blemishes  wear  off  very  soon ;  hut  when  they  disappear 
in  one  part  of  the  face,  they  are  very  apt  to  hreak  out  m  another, 
insomuch  that  I  have  seen  a  spot  upon  the  forehead  in  the  after- 
noon, which  was  upon  the  chin  in  the  morning." 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  shew  the  absurdity  of  breeches  and 
petticoats,  with  many  other  curious  observations  which  I  shall 
reserve  for  another  occasion.  I  cannot  however  conclude  this 
paper  without  taking  notice,  that  amidst  these  wild  remarks  there 
now  and  then  appears  something  very  reasonable.  I  cannot  like- 
wise forbear  observing,  that  we  are  all  guilty  in  some  measure  of 
the  same  narrow  way  of  thinking  which  we  meet  with  in  this 
abstract  of  the  Indian  journal,  when  we  fancy  the  customs,  dresses, 
and  manners  of  other  countries  are  ridiculous  and  extravagant,  if 
they  do  not  resemble  those  of  our  own. 

ADDISON.*  C. 
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Torquet  ab  obscenis  jam  nunc  sennonibus  aurem. 

HOR.  1.  EP.  ii  127. 

He  firom  the  taste  obscene  reclaims  our  youth. 

POPE. 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  My  fortune,  quality,  and  person  are  such,  as  render  me  as 
conspicuous  as  any  young  woman  in  town.  It  is  in  my  power  to 
enjoy  it  in  all  its  vanities ;  but  I  have,  from  a  very  careful  educa- 
iion,  contracted  a  great  aversion  to  the  forward  air  and  fashion 
which  is  practised  in  all  public  places  and  assemblies.    I  attribute 

*  The  manner  in  which  Swift  alludes  to  this  paper  on  the  four  Indian 
kings  proves  incontestably  that  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  Spectator, 
Steele  got  the  credit  of  all  tuose  admirable  essays.  If  any  one  were  likely  to 
be  well  informed  on  the  subject  it  would  be  Swift^  yet  he  expressly  says^  on 
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this  very  much  to  the  style  and  manner  of  our  plays.  I  was  last 
night  at  "  The  Funeral,"  where  a  confident  lover  in  the  play,  speak- 
ing of  his  mistress,  cries  out,  *  Oh,  that  Harriot!  to  fold  these 
arms  ahout  the  waist  of  that  beauteous,  struggling,  and  at  last 
yielding  fair !'  *  Such  an  image  as  this  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
presented  to  a  chaste  and  regular  audience.  1  expeet^your  opinion 
of  this  sentence,  unci  recommend  to  your  consideration,  as  a  Spec- 
tator, the  conduct  of  the  stage  at  present  with  relation  to  chastity 
and  modesty.    I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  constant  reader  and  well-wisher." 

The  complaint  of  this  young  lady  is  so  just,  that  the  offence  is 
gross  enough  to  have  displeased  persons  who  cannot  pretend  to 
that  delicacy  and  modesty,  of  which  she  is  mistress.  But  there  is 
a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  behalf  of  an  author.  K  the  audience 
would  but  consider  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  a  sprightly  dialogue 
for  five  acts  together,  they  would  allow  a  writer,  when  he  wants 
wit,  and  cannot  please  any  otherwise,  to  help  it  out  with  a  little 
smuttiness.  I  will  answer  for-4;lie  poets,  that-  no  one-^ver  writ 
bawdry  for  any  other  reason  Jmt^e.arth  of  inyjmtion.  When  the 
author  cannot  strike  out  of  himseli'  any  more  of  that  which  he 
has  superior  to  those  who  make  up  the  bulk  of  his  audience,  his 
natural  recourse  is  to  that  which  he  has  in  common  with  them ; 
and  a  description  which  gratifies  a  sensual  appetite  will  please, 
when  the  author  has  nothing  about  him  to  delight  a  refined 
imagination.  It  is  to  such  a  poverty  we  must  impute  this  and  all 
other  sentences  in  plays,  which  are  of  this  kind,  and  which  are 
commonly  termed  luscious  expressions,  f 

This  expedient  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  wit,  has  been  used 
more  or  less  by  most  of  the  authors  who  have  succeeded  on  the 
stage ;  though  I  know  but  one  who  has  professedly  writ  a  play 
upon  the  basis  of  the  desire  of  multiplying  our  species,  and  that 
is  the  polite  Sir  George  Etherege^  if  I  understand  what  the  lady 
would  be  at,  in  the  play  called  "She  would  if  she  could."  Other 
poets  have  here  and  there  given  aii  intimation  that  there  is  this 

the  28th  of  April,  1711 — that  is,  two  months  after  the  first  paper  of  the 
Spectator  had  appeared — "  The  SpkotItor  is  written  by  Steele,  with  Addi- 
son's help."  Steele's  reputation  must  therefore  have  been  greatly  extended  by 
papers  of  which  he  was  not  the  author.  It  was  firom  this  fine  essay  that 
Goldsmith  undoubtedly  got  the  first  idea  of  his  "Citizen  of  the  World."  Even 
the  **  the  man  in  black,"  who  makes  such  a  prominent  figure  in  Oliver's 
excellent  series,  is  also  found  in  this  Spectator. — (M.)    > 

*  Sir  R.  Steele's  comedy,  Act  ii.  scene  1. 

+  Steele  softened  the  passage  quoted  in  the  next  edition  that  was  pub- 
lished. 

VOL.  I.  M 
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design  under  all  the  disguises  and  affectations  which  a  lady  may 
put  on ;  hut  no  author  except  this,  has  made  sure  work  of  it,  and 
put  the  imaginations  of  the  audience  upon  this  one  purpose  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  comedy.  It  has  always  fared 
accordingly ;  for  whether  it  he  that  all  who  go  to  this  piece  would 
if  they  could,  or  that  the  innocents  go  to  it,  to  guess  only  what  she 
would  if  she  could,  the  play  has  always  been  well  received. 

It  lifts  an  heavy  empty  sentence,  when  there  is  added  to  it  a 
lascivious  gesture  of  body ;  and  when  it  is  too  low  to  be  raised 
even  by  that,  a  fiat  meaning  is  enlivened  by  making  it  a  double 
one.  Writers  who  want  genius,  never  fail  of  keeping  this  secret 
in  reserve,  to  create  a  laugh  or  raise  a  clap.  I,  who  know  nothing 
of  women  but  from  seeing  plays,  can  give  great  guesses  at  the 
whole  structure  of  the  fair  sex,  by  being  innocently  placed  in  the 
pit,  and  insulted  by  the  petticoats  of  their  dancers ;  the  advantages 
of  whose  pretty  persons  are  a  great  help  to  a  dull  play.  When 
a  poet  flags  in  writing  lusciously,  a  pretty  girl  can  move  las- 
civiously, and  have  the  same  good  consequence  for  the  author. 
Dull  poets  in  this  case  use  their  audiences,  as  dull  parasites  do 
their  patrons ;  when  they  cannot  longer  divert  them  with  their 
wit  or  humour,  they  bait  their  ears  with  something  which  is  agree- 
able to  their  temper,  though  below  their  understanding.  Apicius 
cannot  resist  bemg  pleased,  if  you  give  him  an  account  of  a 
delicious  meal ;  or  Clodius,  if  you  describe  a  wanton  beauty : 
though  at  the  same  time  if  yoU  do  not  awake  those  inclinations  in 
them,  no  men  are  better  judges  of  what  is  just  and  delicate  in 
conversation.  But  as  I  have  before  observed,  it  is  easier  to  talk 
to  the  man,  than  to  the  man  of  sense. 

It  is  remarkable.Jthat  the  writers. ofLIe&st  learning  are  best 
skilled  in.  the  luscious  way.  The  poetesses  of  the  age  have  done 
wonders  in  this  kind ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  the  lady  who  writ 
"Ibrahim,"  *  for  introducing  a  preparatory  scene  to  the  very  action, 
when  the  emperor  throws  his  handkerchief  as  a  signal  for  his 
mistress  to  follow  him  into  the  most  retired  part  of  the  seraglio. 
It  must  be  confessed  his  Turkish  Majesty  went  off  with  a  good 
air,  but  methought  we  made  but  a  sad  figure  who  waited  without. 
This  ingenious  gentlewoman,  ia  this  piece  of  bawdry,  refined  upon 
an  author  of  the  same  sex,  f  who,  in  "  The  Rover,"  makes  a  country 
'squire  strip  to  bis  Holland  drawers.  For  Blunt  is  disappointed, 
and  the  emperor  is  understood  to  go  on  to  the  utmost.  The 
pleasantry  of  stripping  almost  naked  has  been  since  practised 
(where  indeed  it  should  have  been  begun),  very  successfully  at 
Bartholomew  fair.  I 

*  Mrs.  Mary  Pix.  +  Mrs.  Behn. 

I  By  a  rope-dancer  called  Lady  Mary. 
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It  is  not  here  to  be  omitted,  that  in  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
female  compositions,  the  Rover  is  very  frequently  sent  on  the 
same  errand ;  as  I  take  it  above  once  every  act.  This  is  not 
wholly  unnatural ;  for,  they  say,  the  men  authors  draw  themselves 
in  their  chief  characters,  and  the  women  writers  may  be  allowed 
the  same  liberty.  Thus,  as  the  male  wit  gives  his  nero  a  great 
fortune,  the  female  gives  her  heroine  a  good  gallant,  at  the  end  of 
the  play.  But,  indeed,  there  is  hardly  a  play  one  can  go  to,  but 
the.  hero  or  fine  gentleman  of  it  struts  off  upon  the  same  account, 
and  leaves  us  to  consider  what  good  office  he  has  put  us  to,  or  to 
employ  ourselves  as  we  please.  To  be  plain,  a  man  who  frequents 
plays  would  have  a  very  respectful  notion  of  himself,  were  he  to 
recollect  how  often  he  has  been  used  as  pimp  to  ravishing  tyrants, 
or  successful  rakes.  When  the  actors  make  their  exit  on  this 
good  occasion,  the  ladies  are  sure  to  have  an  examining  glance 
from  the  pit,  to  see  how  they  relish  what  passes ;  and  a  few  lewd 
fools  are  very  ready  to  employ  their  talents  upon  the  composure 
or  freedom  of  their  looks.  Such  incidents  as  these  make  some 
ladies  wholly  absent  themselves  from  the  playhouse;  and  others 
never  miss  the  first  day  of  a  play,  lest  it  should  prove  too  luscious 
to  admit  their  going  with  any  countenance  to  it  on  the  second. 

If  men  of  wit,  who  think  fit  to  write  for  the  stage,  instead  of 
this  pitiful  way  of  giving  delight,  would  turn  their  thoughts  upon 
raising  it  from  such  good  natural  impulses  as  are  in  the  audience, 
but  are  choked  up  by  vice  and  luxury,  they  would  not  only  please, 
but  befriend  us  at  the  same  time.  If  a  man  had  a  mind  to  be 
new  in  his  way  of  writing,  might  not  he  who  is  now  represented 
as  a  fine  gentleman,  though  he  betrays  the  honour  and  bed  of  his 
neighbour  and  friend,  and  lies  with  half  the  women  in  the  play, 
and  is  at  last  rewarded  with  her  of  the  best  character  in  it ;  I  say, 
upon  giving  the  comedy  another  cast,  might  not  such  a  one  divert 
the  audience  quite  as  well,  if  at  the  catastrophe  he  were  found  out 
for  a  traitor,  and  met  with  contempt  accordingly?  There  is 
seldom  a  person  devoted  to  above  one  darling  vice  at  a  time,  so 
that  there  is  room  enough  to  catch  at  men  s  hearts  to  their  good 
and  advantage,  if  the  poets  will  attempt  it  with  the  honesty  which 
becomes  their  characters. 

There  is  no  man  who  loves  his  bottle  or  his  mistress,  in  a 
manner  so  very  abandoned,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  relishing  an 
agreeable  character,  that  is  no  way  a  slave  to  either  of  those  pur- 
suits. A  man  that  is  temperate,  generous,  valiant,  chaste,  faithfrd, 
and  honest,  may,  at  the  same  time,  have  wit,  humour,  mirth,  good 
breeding,  and  gallantry.  While  he  exerts  these  latter  qualities, 
twenty  occasions  might  be  invented  to  shew  he  is  master  of  the 
other  noble  virtues.    Such  characters  would  smite  and  reprove 

M  2 
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the  heart  of  a  man  of  sense,  when  he  is  given  up  to  his  pleasures. 
He  would  see  he  has  heen  mistaken  all  this  while,  and  he  con- 
vLnced  that  a  sound  constitution  and  an  innocent  mind,  are  the 
true  ingredients  for  hecoming,  and  eDJoying  life.  All  men  of  true 
taste  would  call  a  man  of  wit,  who  should  turn  his  amhition  this 
way,  a  Mend  and  henefactor  to  his  country ;  hut  I  am  at  a  loss 
what  name  they  would  give  him,  who  makes  use  of  his  capacity 
for  contrary  purposes. 

STEELE.  K 
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Omnes  ut  tecum  mentis  pro  talibus  annos 
Ezigat,  et  pulchra  &ciat  te  prole  parentem. 

VIRG.   -fiN.  i.  78. 

To  crown  thy  worth,  she  shall  be  ever  thine, 
And  make  thee  j&ther  of  a  beauteous  line. 

An  ingenious  correspondent,  like  a  sprightly  wife,  will  always 
have  the  last  word.  I  did  not  think  my  last  letter  to  the  de- 
formed fraternity  would  have  occasioned  any  answer,  especially 
since  I  had  promised  them  so  sudden  a  visit :  but  as  they  think 
they  cannot  shew  too  great  a  veneration  for  my  person,  they  have 
already  sent  me  up  an  answer.  As  to  the  proposal  of  a  marriage 
between  myself  and  the  matchless  Hecatissa,  I  have  hut  one  ob- 
jection to  It;  which  is,  that  all  the  society  will  expect  to  he 
acquainted  with  her;  and  who  can  he  sure  of  keeping  a  woman's 
heart  long,  where  she  may  have  so  much  choice  ?  I  am  the  more 
alarmed  at  this,  because  the  lady  seems  particularly  smitten  with 
men  of  their  make. 

I  beheve  I  shall  set  my  heart  upon  her ;  and  think  never  the 
worse  of  my  mistress  for  an  epigram  a  smart  fellow  writ,  as  he 
thought,  against  her;  it  does  but  the  more  recommend  her  to  me. 
At  the  same  time  I  cannot  hut  discover  that  his  malice  is  stolen 
from  Martial. 

"  Tacta  places,  audita  places,  si  non  videare 
Tota  places,  neutro,  si  videare,  places." 

"  Whilst  in  the  dark  on  thy  soft  hand  I  hung, 
And  heard  the  tempting  Siren  in  thy  tongue, 
What  flames,  what  darts,  what  anguish  I  endured  ! 
But  when  the  candle  enter'd^  I  was  cur'd." 
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"  Your  letter  to  us  we  have  received,  as  a  signal  mark  of  your 
favour  and  brotherly  affection.  We  shall  be  heartily  glad  to  see 
your  short  face  in  Oxford :  and  since  the  wisdom  of  our  legisla- 
ture has  been  immortalized  in  your  speculations,  and  our  personal 
deformities  in  some  sort  by  you  recorded  to  all  posterity;  we 
hold  ourselves  in  gratitude  bound  to  receive,  with  the  highest  re- 
spect, all  such  persons  as  for  their  extraordinary  merit  you  shall 
think  fit,  from  time  to  time,  to  recommend  unto  the  board.  As 
for  the  Pictish  damsel,  we  have  an  easy  chair  prepared  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  table ;  which  we  doubt  not  but  she  will  grace 
with  a  very  hideous  aspect,  and  much  better  become  the  seat  in 
the  native  and  unaffected  uncomeliness  of  her  person,  than  with 
all  the  superficial  airs  of  the  pencil  (which  as  you  have  very  in- 
geniously observed),  vanish  with  a  breatii ;  and  the  most  innocent 
adorer  may  deface  the  shrine  with  a  salutation,  and  in  the  literal 
sense  of  our  poets,  snatch  and  imprint  his  balmy  kisses,  and  de- 
vour her  melting  lips.  In  short,  the  only  faces  of  the  Pictish 
kind  that  will  endure  the  weather  must  be  of  Dr.  Carbuncle's 
die ;  though  his,  in  truth,  has  cost  him  a  world  the  painting;  but 
then  he  boasts  with  Zeuxis,tn  ceternitatem  pingo  ;  and  oft  jocosely 
tells  the  fair  ones,  would  they  acquire  colours  that  would  stand 
kissing,  they  must  no  longer  paint,  but  drink  for  a  complexion ; 
a  maxim  that  in  this  our  age  has  been  pursued  with  no  ill  suc- 
cess ;  and  has  been  as  admirable  in  its  effects,  as  the  famous  cos- 
metic mentioned  in  the  "  Postman,"  and  invented  by  the  renowned 
British  Hippocrates  of  the  pestle  and  mortar ;  maKing  the  party, 
after  a  due  course,  rosy,  hale,  and  airy ;  and  the  best  and  most 
approved  receipt  now  extant,  for  the  fever  of  the  spirits.  But  to 
return  to  our  female  candidate,  who,  I  understand,  is  returned  to 
herself,  and  will  no  longer  hang  out  false  colours ;  as  she  is  the 
first  of  her  sex  that  has  done  us  so  great  an  honour,  she  will  cer- 
tainly, in  a  very  short  time,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  be  a  lady  of 
the  most  celeb/ated  deformity  now  Uving,  and  meet  with  m^ny 
admirers  here  as  frightful  as  herself.  But  being  a  long-headed 
gentlewoman,  I  am  apt  to  imagine  she  has  some  further  design 
than  you  have  yet  penetrated ;  and  perhaps  has  more  mind  to  the 
Spectator  than  any  of  his  fraternity,  as  the  person  of  all  the 
world  she  could  like  for  a  paramour.  And  if  so,  really  I  can- 
not but  applaud  her  choice ;  and  should  be  glad,  if  it  might  lie  in 
my  power  to  effect  an  amicable  accommodation  betwixt  two  faces 
of  such  different  extremes,  as  the  only  possible  expedient  to  mend 
the  breed,  and  rectify  the  physiognomy  of  the  family  on  both 
sides.  And  again,  as  she  is  a  lady  of  a  very  fluent  elocution,  you 
need  not  fear  that  your  child  will  be  bom  dumb,  which  otherwise 
you  might  have  some  reason  to  be  apprehensive  of.    To  be  plain 
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with  you,  I  can  see  nothing  shocking  in  it ;  for  though  she  has 
not  a  face  like  a  John- Apple,  yet  as  a  late  friend  of  mine,  who  at 
sixty-five  ventured  on  a  lass  of  fifteen,  very  frequently,  in  the  re- 
maining five  years  of  his  life,  gave  me  to  understand,  that  as  old 
as  he  then  seemed,  when  they  were  first  married,  he  and  his 
spouse  could  make  hut  fourscore ;  so  may  Madam  Hecatissa  very 
justly  allege  hereafter,  that  as  long-visaged  as  she  may  then  be 
thought,  upon  their  wedding-day  Mr.  Spectator  and  she  had  hut 
half  an  ell  of  face  hetwixt  them ;  and  this  my  worthy  predecessor, 
Mr.  Serjeant  Chin,  always  maintained  to  he  no  more  than  the 
true  oval  proportion  between  man  and  wife.  But  as  this  may  he 
a  new  thing  to  you,  who  have  hitherto  had  no  expectations  nrom 
women,  I  shall  allow  you  what  time  you  think  fit  to  consider  on  it ; 
not  without  some  hope  of  seeing  at  last  your  thoughts  hereupon 
subjoined  to  mine,  and  which  is  an  honoiu'  much  desired  by, 

"Sir, 
"  Your  assured  friend,  and  most  humble  servant, 

"Hugh  Goblin,  PrsBses.** 

The  following  letter  has  not  much  in  it ;  but,  as  it  is  written  in 
my  own  praise,  I  cannot  for  my  heart  suppress  it  :~ 

"  Sir, 
"You  proposed  in  your  Spectator  of  last  Tuesday,*  Mr. 
Hobbes's  hypothesis  for  solving  that  very  odd  phenomenon  of 
laughter.  You  have  made  the  hypothesis  valuable  by  espousing 
it  yourself;  for  had  it  continued  Mr.  Hobbes's,  nobody  would 
have  minded  it  Now  here  this  perplexed  case  arises.  A  certain 
company  laughed  very  heartily  upon  the  reading  of  that  very- 
paper  of  yours;  and  the  truth  on  it  is,  he  must  be  a  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  constancy  that  could  stand  out  against  so  much 
comedy,  and  not  do  as  we  did.  Now  there  are  few  men  in  the 
world  so  far  lost  to  all  good  sense,  as  to  look  upon  you  to  be  a  man 
in  a  state  of  folly  *  inferior  to  himself.*  Pray  then  how  do  you 
justify  your  hypothesis  of  laughter  ? 

"  Your  most  humble, 

"Q.  R. 

"Thursday,  the  26th  of  the  month  of  fools." 

"  Sir, 
"  In  answer  to  your  letter,  I  must  desire  you  to  recollect  your- 
self;  and  you  will  find,  that  when  you  did  me  the  honour  to  be  so 
merry  over  my  paper,  you  laughed  at  the  idiot,  the  German 

•  See  No.  47. 
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courtier,  the  gaper,  the  Merry-Andrew,  the  haberdasher,  the  biter, 
the  butt,  and  not  at 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"The  Spectator." 

STEELE.  B. 
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Aliquando  bonus  dormitat  Homerus. 

HOR.   ARS  POET.   TER.   359. 

Homer  himself  hath  been  obserred  to  nod. 

ROSCOMMON. 

My  correspondents  grow  so  numerous,  that  I  cannot  avoid  fre- 
quently inserting  their  applications  to  me. 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  I  am  glad  I  can  inform  you,  that  your  endeavours  to  adorn 
that  sex,  which  is  the  fairest  part  of  the  visible  creation,  are  well 
received,  and  like  to  prove  not  unsuccessful.  The  triumph  of 
Daphne  over  her  sister  LsBtitia*  has  been  the  subject  of  conversa* 
tion  at  several  tea-tables  where  I  have  been  present ;  and  I  have 
observed  the  fair  circle  not  a  little  pleased  to  find  you  considering 
them  as  reasonable  creatures,  and  endeavouring  to  banish  that 
Mahometan  custom,  which  had  too  much  prevailed  even  in  this 
island,  of  treating  women  as  if  they  had  no  souls.  I  must  do 
them  the  justice  to  say,  that  there  seems  to  be  nothing  wanting  to 
th^  finishing  of  these  lovely  pieces  of  human  nature,  besides  the 
turning  and  applying  their  ambition  properly,  and  the  keeping 
them  up  to  a  sense  of  what  is  their  true  merit  Epictetus,  that 
plain  honest  philosopher,  as  little  as  he  had  of  gallantry,  appears 
to  have  understood  them,  as  well  as  the  polite  St.  Evremont,  and 
has  hit  this  point  very  luckily.     *  When  young  women,'  says  he, 

*  arrive  at  a  certain  age,  they  hear  themselves  called  Mistresses, 
and  are  made  to  believe,  that  their  only  business  is  to  please  the 
men ;  they  immediately  begin  to  dress,  and  place  all  their  hopes 
in  the  adorning  of  their  persons ;  it  is,  therefore,'  continues  he, 

*  worth  the  while  to  endeavour  by  all  means  to  make  them  sensible, 
that  the  honour  paid  to  them  is  only  upon  account  of  their  con- 
ducting themselves  with  virtue,  modesty,  and  discretion.' 

♦  See  No.  83. 
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*  Now  to  pursue  the  matter  yet  further,  and  to  render  your  cares 
for  the  improvement  of  the  fair  ones  more  eflPectual,  I  would  pro- 
pose a  new  method,  like  those  applications  which  are  said  to  con- 
vey their  virtue  hy  sympathy ;  and  that  is,  that  in  order  to  embel- 
lish the  mistress,  you  should  give  a  new  education  to  the  lover, 
and  teach  the  men  not  to  he  any  longer  dazzled  by  false  charms 
and  unreal  beauty.  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  our  sex  knew 
always  how  to  place  their  esteem  justly,  the  other  would  not  be 
so  often  wanting  to  themselves  in  deserving  it.  For  as  the  being' 
enamoured  with  a  woman  of  sense  and  virtue  is  an  improvement 
to  a  man's  understanding  and  morals,  and  the  passion  is  ennobled 
by  the  ohject  which  inspires  it ;  so,  on  the  other  side,  the  appear- 
ing amiable  to  a  man  of  a  wise  and  elegant  mind,  carries  in  itself 
no  small  degree  of  merit  and  accomplishment.  I  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  one  way  to  make  the  women  yet  more  agreeable  is,  to 
make  the  men  more  virtuous. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

'*  April  26. 
"  Sir, 
"Yours  of  Saturday  lastf  I  read,  not  without  some  resentment ; 
but  I  will  suppose  when  you  say  you  expect  an  inundation  of  rib- 
bons and  brocades,  and  to  see  many  new  vanities  which  the 
women  will  fall  into  upon  a  peace  with  France,  that  you  intend 
only  the  unthinking  part  of  our  sex ;  and  what  methods  can  reduce 
them  to  reason  is  hard  to  imagine. 

"  But,  sir,  there  are  others  yet,  that  your  instructions  might  be 
of  great  use  to,  who,  after  theur  hest  endeavours,  are  sometimes  at 
a  loss  to  acquit  themselves  to  a  censorious  world.  I  am  far  from 
thinking  you  can  altogether  disapprove  of  conversation  between 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  regulated  by  the  rules  of  honour  and 
prudence ;  and  have  thought  it  an  observation  not  iU  made,  that 
where  that  was  wholly  denied,  the  women  lost  their  wit,  and  the 
men  their  good  manners.  'Tis  sure  from  those  improper  liberties 
you  mentioned,  that  a  sort  of  undistinguishing  people  shall  banish 
from  their  drawing-rooms  the  hes^bred  men  in  the  world,  and 
condemn  those  that  do  not.  Your  stating  this  point,  might  I 
think,  be  of  good  use,  as  well  as  much  oblige, 

"  Sir, 
"  Your  admirer,  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  Anna  Bella." 

*  Hughes.     See  a  preceding  letter  of  his  on  the  same  subject     No.  33. 
t  See  No.  61. 
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No  answer  to  this,  till  Anna  Bella  sends  a  description  of  those 
she  calls  the  best-bred  men  in  the  world. 

**  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  I  am  a  gentleman  who  for  many  years  last  past  have  been  well 
known  to  be  truly  splenetic,  and  that  my  spleen  arises  from  having 
contracted  so  great  a  delicacy,  by  reading  the  best  authors,  and 
keeping  the  most  refined  company,  that  I  cannot  bear  the  least 
impropriety  of  language,  or  rusticity  of  behaviour.  Now,  sir,  I 
have  ever  looked  upoD  this  as  a  wise  distemper ;  but  hj  late  ob- 
servations find,  that  every  heavy  wretch,  who  has  nothing  to  say 
excuses  his  dulness  by  complaining  of  the  spleen.  Nay,  I  saw  the 
other  day,  two  fellows  in  a  tavern  kitchen  set  up  for  it,  call  for  a 
pint  and  pipes,  and  only  by  guzzling  liquor  to  each  other*s  health, 
and  wafting  smoke  in  each  other's  face,  pretend  to  throw  off  the 
spleen.  I  appeal  to  you  whether  these  dishonours  are  to  be  done 
to  the  distemper  of  the  great  and  the  polite.  I  beseech  you,  sir, 
to  inform  these  fellows  that  they  have  not  the  spleen,  because  they 
cannot  talk  without  the  help  of  a  glass  at  their  mouths,  or  convey 
their  meaning  to  each  other  without  the  interposition  of  clouds. 
If  you  will  not  do  this  with  all  speed,  I  assure  you  for  my  part,  I 
will  wholly  quit  the  disease,  and  for  the  future  be  merry  with  the 
vulgar. 

"I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant." 

"  Sir, 
"  This  is  to  let  you  understand  that  I  am  a  reformed  Starer,  and 
conceived  a  detestation  for  that  practice  from  what  you  have  writ 
upon  the  subject.  But  as  you  have  been  very  severe  upon 
the  behaviour  of  us  men  at  divine  service,  I  hope  you  will  not  be 
so  apparently  partial  to  the  women,  as  to  let  them  go  wholly  unob- 
served. If  tJiey  do  every  thing  that  is  possible  to  attract  our  eyes, 
are  we  more  culpable  than  they,  for  looidng  at  them  ?  I  happened 
last  Sunday  to  be  shut  into  a  pew,  which  was  frill  of  young  ladies, 
in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty.  When  the  service  began,  I  had 
not  room  to  kneel  at  the  confession ;  but  as  I  stood,  kept  my  eyes 
from  wandering  as  well  as  I  was  able,  till  one  of  the  young  ladies, 
who  is  a  Peeper,  resolved  to  bring  down  my  looks  and  fix  my 
devotion  on  herself.  You  are  to  know,  sir,  that  a  Peeper  works 
with  her  hands,  eyes,  and  fan ;  one  of  which  is  continually  in 
motion,  while  she  thinks  she  is  not  actually  the  admiration  of 
some  ogler  or  starer  in  the  congregation.  As  I  stood  utterly  at  a 
loss  how  to  behave  myself,  surrounded  as  I  was,  this  Peeper  so 
placed  herself  as  to  be  kneeling  just  before  me.    She  displayed  the 
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most  beautiful  bosom  imaginable,  which  heaved  and  fell  with  some 
fervour,  while  a  delicate  well-shaped  arm  held  a  fan  over  her  face. 
It  was  not  in  nature  to  command  one's  eyes  from  this  object.  I 
could  not  avoid  taking  notice  also  of  her  fan,  which  had  on  it 
various  figures,  very  improper  to  behold  on  that  occasion.  There 
lay  in  the  body  of  the  piece  a  Venus,  under  a  purple  canopy  furled 
with  curious  wreaths  of  drapery,  half  naked,  attended  with  a  train 
of  Cupids,  who  were  busied  in  fanning  her  as  she  slept.  Behind 
her  was  drawn  a  satyr  peeping  over  the  silken  fence,  and  threat- 
ening to  break  through  it.  I  frequently  offered  to  turn  my  sight 
another  way,  but  was  still  detained  by  the  fascination  of  the 
Peeper's  eyes,  who  had  long  practised  a  skill  in  them,  to  recal  the 
parting  glances  of  her  beholders.  You  see  my  complaint,  and 
hope  you  will  take  these  mischievous  people,  the  Peepers,  into 
your  consideration.  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  think  a  Peeper  as 
much  more  pernicious  than  a  Starer,  as  an  ambuscade  is  more  to 
feared  than  an  open  assault. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient  servant." 

This  Peeper,  using  both  fan  and  eyes,  to  be  considered  as  a  Plot, 
and  proceed  accordingly. 

"king  latinus  to  the  spectator,  greeting, 

"  Though  some  may  think  we  descend  from  our  imperial  dig- 
nity, in  holding  correspondence  with  a  private  litterato;  yet  as 
we  have  great  respect  to  all  good  intentions  for  our  service,  we 
do  not  esteem  it  beneath  us  to  return  you  our  royal  thanks  for 
what  you  published  in  our  behalf,  while  under  confinement 
in  the  enchanted  castle  of  the  Savoy,  and  for  your  mention 
of  a  subsidy  for  a  prince  in  misfortune.  This  your  timely  zeal 
has  inclined  the  hearts  of  divers  to  be  aiding  unto  us,  if  we 
could  propose  the  means.  We  have  taken  their  good  will  into 
consideration,  and  have  contrived  a  method  which  will  be  easy  to 
those  who  shall  give  the  aid,  and  not  unacceptable  to  us  who  re- 
ceive it.  A  concert  of  music  shall  be  prepared  at  Haberdasher's- 
hall,  for  Wednesday  the  second  of  May,  and  we  will  honour  the 
said  entertainment  with  our  own  presence,  where  each  person 
shall  be  assessed  but  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence.  What  we  ex- 
pect from  you  is,  that  you  publish  these  our  royal  intentions,  with 
injunction  that  they  be  read  at  all  tea-tables  within  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster ;  and  so  we  bid  you  heartily  farewell. 

"  latinus,  king  of  the  volscians.* 

♦  See  No.  22. 
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"  Given  at  our  court  in  Vinegar-yard,  story  the  third  from  the 
earth,  April  28,  1711." 

STEELE.  B. 
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Strenua  nos  ezercet  inertia. 

HOR.  1.  EP.  xi.  28. 

Laborioas  idleness  our  pow'rs  employ. 

The  following  letter  heing  the  first  that  I  have  received  from  the 
learned  university  of  Cambridge,  I  could  not  hut  do  myself  the 
honour  of  publishing  it.  It  gives  an  accoimt  of  a  new  sect  of  phi- 
losophers wbich  has  arose  in  that  famous  residence  of  learning ; 
and  is,  perhaps,  the  only  sect  this  age  is  likely  to  produce. 

"Cambridge,  April 26. 
"  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  Believing  you  to  be  an  universal  encourager  of  liberal  arts  and 
sciences,  and  glad  of  any  information  from  the  learned  world,  I 
thought  an  account  of  a  sect  of  philosophers,  very  frequent  among 
us,  hut  not  taken  notice  of*  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  by  any 
writers,  either  ancient  or  modem,  would  not  be  unacceptable  to 
you.  The  philosophers  of  this  sect  are  in  the  language  of  our 
imiversity  called  Loungers.  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  as  in  many 
other  things,  so  likewise  in  this,  the  ancients  have  been  defective; 
viz.,  in  mentioning  no  philosophers  of  this  sort  Some  indeed  will 
affirm  that  they  are  a  kind  ot  Peripatetics,  because  ^\e  see  them 
continually  walking  about.  But  1  would  have  these  gentlemen 
consider,  that  though  the  ancient  Peripatetics  walked  much,  yet 
they  wrote  much  also ;  witness  to  the  sorrow  of  this  seirt,  Aristotle 
and  others ;  whereas  it  is  notorious  that  most  of  our  professors 
never  lay  out  a  farthing  in  pen,  ink,  or  paper.  Others  are 
for  deriving  them  from  Diogenes,  because  several  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  sect  have  a  great  deal  of  cynical  humour  in 
them,  and  delight  much  in  sxmshine.  But  then,  again,  Diogenes 
was  content  to  have  his  constant  habitation  in  a  narrow  tub, 
whilst  our  philosophers  are  so  far  from  being  of  his  opinion,  that  it 
is  death  to  them  to  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  good,  hand- 
some convenient  chamber  but  for  half  an  hour.    Others  there  are. 
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who  from  the  clearness  of  their  heads  deduce  the  pedigree  of 
Loungers  from  that  great  man  (I  think  it  was  either  Plato  or 
Socrates)  who,  after  all  his  study  and  learning,  professed,  that  all 
he  then  knew,  was,  that  he  knew  nothing.  You  easily  see  this  is 
but  a  shallow  argimient,  and  may  be  soon  confuted. 

"  I  have  with  great  pains  and  industry  made  my  observations, 
from  time  to  time,  upon  these  sages ;  and,  having  now  all  mate- 
rials ready,  am  compiling  a  treatise,  wherein  I  shall  set  forth  the 
rise  and  progress  of  this  famous  sect,  together  with  their  maxims, 
austerities,  manner  of  living,  &c.  Having  prevailed  with  a  friend 
who  designs  shortly  to  pubhsh  a  new  edition  of  Diogenes  liaertius, 
to  add  this  treatise  of  mine  by  way  of  supplement ;  I  shall  now,  to 
let  the  world  see  what  may  be  expected  from  me  (first  begging  Mr. 
Spectator's  leave  that  the  world  may  see  it)  briefly  touch  upon 
some  of  my  chief  observations,  and  then  subscribe  myself  your 
humble  servant.  In  the  first  place  I  shall  give  you  two  or  three  of 
their  maxims :  the  fundamental  one,  upon  which  their  whole  sys- 
tem is  built,  is  this,  viz.,  *  That  time  being  an  implacable  enemy 
to,  and  destroyer  of  all  things,  ought  to  be  paid  in  his  own  coin, 
and  be  destroyed  and  murdered  without  mercy  by  all  the  ways 
that  can  be  invented/  Another  favourite  saying  of  theirs  is,  *  That 
business  was  only  designed  for  knaves,  and  study  for  blockheads.' 
A  third  seems  to  be  a  ludicrous  one,  but  has  a  great  effect  upon 
their  lives;  and  is  this,  *  That  the  devil  is  at  home.*  Now  for 
their  manner  of  living ;  and  here  I  have  a  large  field  to  expatiate 
in ;  but  I  shall  reserve  particulars  for  my  intended  discourse,  and 
now  only  mention  one  or  two  of  their  principal  exercises.  The 
elder  proficients  employ  themselves  in  inspecting  mores  Jiominum 
midtorum,  in  getting  acquainted  with  all  the  signs  and  windows  in 
the  town.  Some  are  arrived  to  so  great  knowledge,  that  they  can 
tell  every  time  any  butcher  kills  a  calf,  every  time  an  old  woman's 
cat  is  in  the  straw,  and  a  thousand  other  matters  as  important. 
One  ancient  philosopher  contemplates  two  or  three  hours  every 
day  over  a  sun-dial ;  and  is  true  to  the  dial. 


*  As  the  dial  to  the  sun, 

Althoagh  it  be  not  shone  upon.' 

Oiu"  young  students  are  content  to  carry  their  speculations  as  yet 
no  farther  than    bowling-greens,  biUiard-tables,   and  such  like 

E laces.    This  may  serve  for  a  sketch  of  my  design ;  in  which  I 
ope  I  shall  have  your  encouragement. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  yours." 

I  must  be  so  just  as  to  observe,  I  have  formerly  seen  of  this  sect 
at  our  other  university ;  though  not  distinguished  by  the  appella- 
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tion  which  the  learned  historian,  my  correspondent,  reports  they 
hear  at  Camhridge.  They  were  ever  looked  upon  as  a  people  that 
impaired  themselves  more  hy  their  strict  application  to  the  rules 
of  their  order,  than  any  other  students  whatever.  Others  seldom 
hurt  themselves  any  further  than  to  gain  weak  eyes,  and  sometimes 
headaches;  but  these  philosophers  are  seized  all  over  with  a  gene- 
ral inability,  indolence,  and  weariness,  and  a  certain  impatience  of 
the  place  uiey  are  in,  with  an  heaviness  in  removing  to  another. 

The  Loungers  are  satisfied  with  being  merely  part  of  the  number 
of  mankind,  without  distinguishing  themselves  from  amongst  them. 
They  may  be  said  rather  to  suffer  their  time  to  pass,  than  to  spend 
it,  without  regard  to  the  past,  or  prospect  of  the  future.  All  they 
know  of  hfe  is  only  the  present  instant,  and  do  not  taste  even  that. 
When  one  of  this  order  happens  to  be  a  man  of  fortune,  the  ex- 
pense of  his  time  is  transferred  to  his  coach  and  horse,  and  his 
life  is  to  be  measured  hy  their  motion,  not  his  own  enjoyments  or 
sufferings.  The  chief  entertainment  one  of  these  philosophers  can 
possibly  propose  to  himself,  is  to  get  a  relish  of  dress.  This  me- 
thinks  might  diversify  the  person  he  is  weary  of  (his  own  dear 
self)  to  himself.  I  have  known  these  two  amusements  make  one 
of  these  philosophers  make  a  tolerable  figure  in  the  world ;  with 
variety  of  dresses  in  public  assemblies  in  town,  and  quick  motion 
of  his  horses  out  of  it,  now  to  Bath,  now  to  Timbridge,  then  to  New- 
market, and  then  to  London,  he  has  in  process  of  time  brought  it 
to  pass,  that  his  coach  and  his  horses  have  been  mentioned  in  all 
those  places.  When  the  Loungers  leave  an  academic  life,  and,  in- 
stead of  this  more  elegant  way  of  appearing  in  the  polite  world,  re- 
tire to  the  seats  of  their  ancestors,  they  usually  join  a  pack  of  dogs, 
and  employ  their  days  in  defending  their  poultry  from  foxes :  I  do 
not  know  any  other  method  that  any  of  this  order  has  ever  taken 
to  make  a  noise  in  the  world ;  but  I  shall  inquire  into  such  about 
this  town  as  have  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  being  Loungers  by  the 
force  of  natural  parts,  without  having  ever  seen  an  university;  and 
send  my  correspondent,  for  the  embellishment  of  his  book,  the 
names  and  history  of  those  who  pass  their  lives  without  any  inci- 
dents at  all ;  and  how  they  shift  coffee-houses  and  chocolate-houses 
from  hour  to  hour,  to  get  over  the  insupportable  labour  of  doing 
nothing. 

STEELE.*  R. 

*  The  letter  supposed  to  be  by  Eusden,  afterwards  poet  laureat 
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Intus  et  in  jecore  segro 


Nascuntur  Domini 

PBRS.  8AT.   V.  129. 

Our  passions  play  the  tyrants  in  our  breasts. 

Most  of  the  trades,  professions,  and  ways  of  living  among 
mankind,,  take  their  original  either  from  the  love  of  pleasure,  or 
the  fear  of  want.  The  former,  when  it  becomes  too  violent,  de- 
generates into  Luxury,  and  the  latter  into  Avarice.  As  these  two 
principles  of  action  draw  different  ways,  Persius  has  given  us  a 
very  humorous  account  of  a  young  fellow  who  was  roused  out  of 
his  bed  in  order  to  be  sent  upon  a  long  voyage  by  Avarice,  and 
afterwards  overpersuaded  ana  kept  at  home  by  Luxury.  I  shall 
set  down  the  pleadings  of  these  two  imaginary  persons,  as  they 
are  in  the  original,  with  Mr.  Dryden's  translation  of  them — 


ft 


Mane  piger  stertis :  surge,  inquit  Avaritia ;  eja 

Surge.     Negas,  instat ;  surge,  inquit     Non  queo.     Surge. 

Et  quid  agam  1     Rogitas  ]  saperdas  advehe  ponto^ 

Gastoreum,  stuppas,  hebenum,  thus,  lubrica  Coa. 

ToUe  recens  primus  piper  e  sitiente  camelo. 

Verte  aliquid ;  jura.     Sed  Jupiter  audiet,     Eheu  ! 

Baro,  regustatum  digito  terebrare  salinum 

Contentus  perages,  si  vivere  cum  Jove  tendis. 

Jam  pueris  pellem  succinct  us  et  oenophorum  aptas : 

Ocyus  ad  navem.     Nil  obstat  quin  trabe  vasta 

jEgseum  rapias,  nisi  solers  Luxuria  ante 

Seductum  moneat ;  quo  deinde  insane  ruis  ?     Quo? 

Quid  tibi  vis  ]     Calido  sub  pectore  mascula  bills 

Intnmuit,  quam  non  extinxerit  uma  cicutse. 

Tun*  mare  transilias  ?     Tibi  torta  cannabe  fulto 

Goena  sit  in  transtro  ?     Yeientanumque  rubellum 

Exhalet,  vapida  Isesum  pice  sessilis  obbal 

Quid  petis  1     Ut  nummi,  quos  hie  quincunce  modesto 

Nutrieras,  pergant  avidos  sudare  deunces] 

Indulge  genio  :  carpamus  dulcia ;  nostrum  est 

Quod  vivis ;  cinis,  et  manes,  et  iabula  fies. 

Vive  memor  lethi :  fugit  hora.     Hoc  quod  loquor,  inde  est. 

En  quid  agis  ?  Duplici  in  diversum  scinderis  hamo. 

Hunccine,  an  hunc  sequeris  1 — ** 

BAT.  V.  1.31. 
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"  Whether  alone,  or  in  thy  harIot*s  lap, 
When  thou  would'st  take  a  lazy  morning's  nap  ; 
Up,  up,  says  Avarice;  thou  snor'st  again, 
Stretchest  thy  limbs  and  yawn'st,  but  all  in  vain. 
The  rugged  tyrant  no  denial  takes  ; 
At  his  command  th'  unwilling  sluggard  wakes. 
What  must  I  do  1  he  cries ;  What  ]  says  his  lord ; 
Why  rise,  make  ready,  and  go  straight  abroad : 
With  fish  from  Euxine  seas,  thy  vessel  freight ; 
Flax,  castor,  Goan  wines,  the  precious  weight 
Of  pepper  and  Sabean  incense,  take 
With  thy  own  hands,  from  the  tir'd  camel's  back. 
And  with  post-haste  thy  running  markets  make. 
Be  sure  to  turn  the  penny ;  lie  and  swear, 
'Tis  wholesome  sin  :  but  Jove,  thou  say'st,  will  hear. 
Swear  fool,  or  starve :  for  the  dilemma's  even ; 
A  tradesman  thou  !  and  hope  to  go  to  heav'n  ] 

**  Resolv'd  for  sea,  the  slaves  thy  baggage  pack. 
Each  saddled  with  his  burden  on  his  back  : 
Nothing  retards  thy  voyage  now,  but  he, 
That  soft  voluptuous  prince,  called  Luxury ; 
And  he  may  ask  this  civil  question ;  Friend, 
What  dost  thou  make  a  shipboard  1  To  what  end  1 
Art  thou  of  Bethlem's  noble  college  free  ] 
Stark,  staring  mad,  that  thou  would's  tempt  the  sea  1 
Gubb*d  in  a  cabin,  on  a  mattress  laid, 
On  a  brown  George,  with  loused  swabbers  fed ; 
Dead  wine  that  stinks  of  the  Borachio,  sup 
From  a  foul  jack,  or  greasy  maple  cup  ] 
Say  would'st  thou  bear  all  this,  to  raise  thy  store. 
From  six  i'  th'  hundred  to  six  hundred  more  ] 
Indulge,  and  to  thy  genius  freely  give ; 
For,  not  to  live  at  ease,  is  not  to  live. 
Death  stalks  behind  thee,  and  each  flying  hour 
Does  some  loose  remnant  of  thy  life  devour. 
Live  while  thou  liv'st ;  for  death  will  make  us  all 
A  name,  a  nothing  but  an  old  wife's  tale. 
Speak :  wilt  thou  Avarice  or  Pleasure  choose 
To  be  thy  lord  ]  Take  one  and  one  refuse." 

When  a  government  flourishes  in  conquests,  and  is  secure  from 
foreign  attacks,  it  naturally  falls  into  all  the  pleasures  of  luxiuy; 
and  as  these  pleasures  are  very  expensive,  they  put  those  who  are 
addicted  to  them  upon  raising  fresh  supplies  of  money,  by  all  the 
methods  of  rapaciousness  and  corruption;  so  that  avarice  and 
luxury  very  often  become  one  complicated  principle  of  action,  in 
those  whose  hearts  are  wholly  set  upon  ease,  magnificence,  and 
pleasure.    The  most  elegant  and  correct  of  all  Latin  historians  * 

*  Sallust. 
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observes,  that  in  his  time,  when  the  most  formidable  states  of  the 
world  were  subdued  by  the  Romans,  the  republic  sunk  into  those 
two  vices  of  a  quite  different  nature,  luxury  and  avarice:  and 
accordingly  describes  Catiline  as  one  who  coveted  the  wealth  of 
other  men,  at  the  same  time  that  he  squandered  away  his  own. 
This  observation  on  the  commonwealth,  when  it  was  in  its  height 
of  power  and  riches,  holds  good  of  all  governments  that  are  settled 
in  a  state  of  ease  and  prosperity.  At  such  times  men  naturally 
endeavour  to  outshine  one  another  in  pomp  and  splendour,  and 
having  no  fears  to  alarm  them  from  abroad,  indulge  themselves 
in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  pleasures  they  can  get  into  their  pos- 
session; which  naturally  produces  avarice,  and  an  immoderate 
pursuit  after  wealth  and  riches. 

As  I  was  humouring  myself  in  the  speculation  of  these  two 
great  principles  of  action,  I  could  not  forbear  throwing  my  thoughts 
into  a  little  kind  of  allegory  or  fable,  with  which  I  shall  here  pre- 
sent my  reader. 

There  were  two  very  powerful  tyrants  engaged  in  a  perpetual 
war  against  each  other,  the  name  of  the  first  was  Luxury,  and  of 
the  second  Avarice.  The  aim  of  each  of  them  was  no  less  than 
universal  monarchy  over  the  hearts  of  mankind.  Luxury  had 
many  generals  under  him,  who  did  him  gi*eat  service,  as  Pleasure, 
Mirth,  Pomp,  and  Fashion.  Avarice  was  likewise  very  strong  in 
his  officers,  being  faithfully  served  by  Hunger,  Industry,  Care,  and 
Watchfulness :  he  had  likewise  a  privy-counsellor,  who  was  always 
at  his  elbow,  and  whispering  sometning  or  other  in  his  ear ;  the 
name  of  this  privy-counsellor  was  Poverty.  As  Avarice  conducted 
himself  by  the  counsels  of  Poverty,  his  antagonist  was  entirely 
guided  by  the  dictates  and  advice  of  Plenty,  who  was  his  first 
counsellor  and  minister  of  state,  that  concerted  all  his  measures 
for  him,  and  never  departed  out  of  his  sight.  While  these  two 
great  rivals  were  thus  contending  for  empire,  their  conquests  were 
very  various.  Luxiuy  got  possession  of  one  heart,  and  Avarice  of 
another.  The  father  of  a  mmily  would  often  range  himself  under 
the  banners  of  Avarice,  and  the  son  under  those  of  Luxiuy.  The 
wife  and  the  husband  would  often  declare  themselves  on  the  two 
different  parties;  nay,  the  same  person  would  very  often  side  with 
one  in  his  youth,  and  revolt  to  the  other  in  his  old  age.  Indeed 
the  wise  men  of  the  world  stood  neuter ;  but,  alas !  their  nimibers 
were  not  considerable.  At  length  when  these  two  potentates  had 
wearied  themselves  with  waging  war  upon  one  another,  they  agreed 
upon  an  interview,  at  which  none  of  their  counsellors  were  to  be 
present.  It  is  said  that  Luxury  began  the  parley,  and  after  having 
represented  the  endless  state  of  war  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
told  his  enemy,  with  a  frankness  of  heart  which  is  natural  to  him. 
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that  he  believed  they  two  should  be  very  good  friends,  were  it  not 
for  the  instigations  of  Poverty,  that  jjemicious  counsellor,  who 
made  an  ill  use  of  his  ear,  and  filled  him  with  groundless  appre- 
hensions and  prejudices.  To  this  Avarice  replied,  that  he  looked 
upon  Plenty  ^the  first  minister  of  his  antagonist)  to  be  a  much 
more  destructive  counsellor  than  Poverty,  for  that  he  was  per- 
petually suggesting  pleasures,  banishing  all  the  necessary  cautions 
against  want,  and  consequently  undermining  those  principles  on 
which  the  government  of  Avarice  was  founded.  At  last,  in  order 
to  an  accommodation,  they  agreed  upon  this  preliminary ;  that 
each  of  them  should  immediately  dismiss  his  privy-counsellor. 
When  things  were  thus  far  adjusted  towards  a  peace,  all  other 
differences  were  soon  accommodated,  insomuch  that  for  the  future 
they  resolved  to  live  as  good  friends  and  confederates,  and  to  share 
between  them  whatever  conquests  were  made  on  either  side.  For 
this  reason,  we  now  find  Luxury  and  Avarice  taking  possession  of 
the  same  heart,  and  dividing  the  same  person  between  them.  To 
which  I  shall  only  add,  that  since  the  discarding  of  the  counsellors 
above-mentioned.  Avarice  supplies  Luxury  in  the  room  of  Plenty, 
as  Luxury  prompts  Avarice  in  the  place  of  poverty. 

ADDISON.  C. 
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Felices  errore  suo , 

LUOAN  i.  454. 
Happy  in  their  mistake. 

The  Americans  believe  that  all  creatures  have  souls,  not  only 
men  and  women,  but  brutes,  vegetables,  nay  even  the  most  inani- 
mate things,  as  stocks  and  stones.  They  oelieve  the  same  of  all 
the  works  of  art,  as  of  knives,  boats,  looking-glasses;  and  that  as 
any  of  these  things  perish,  their  souls  go  into  another  world,  which 
is  inhabited  by  the  ghosts  of  men  and  women.  For  this  reason  they 
always  place  by  the  corpse  of  their  dead  friend  a  bow  and  arrows, 
that  he  may  make  use  of  the  souls  of  them  in  the  other  world,  as 
he  did  of  their  wooden  bodies  in  this.  How  absurd  soever  such 
an  opinion  as  this  may  appear,  our  European  philosophers  have 
maintained  several  notions  altogether  as  improbable.  Some  of 
Plato's  followers  in  particular,  when  they  talk  of  the  world  of  ideas, 
entertain  us  with  substances  and  beings  no  less  extravagant  and 
chimerical.   Many  Aristotelians  have  likewise  spoken  as  unintelli- 

VOL.  I.  'fi^ 
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gibly  of  their  substantial  forms.  I  shall  only  instance  Albertus 
Magnus,  who,  in  his  dissertation  upon  the  loadstone,  observing 
that  fire  will  destroy  its  magnetic  virtues,  tells  us,  that  he  took 
particular  notice  of  one  as  it  lay  glowing  amidst  an  heap  of  bum- 
mg  coals,  and  that  he  perceived  a  certain  blue  vapour  to  arise 
from  it,  which  he  believed  might  be  the  substantial  form,  that  is, 
in  our  West  Indian  phrase,  the  soul  of  the  loadstone. 

There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Americans,  that  one  of  their 
countrymen  descended  in  a  vision  to  the  great  repository  of  souls, 
or,  as  we  call  it  here,  to  the  other  world ;  and  that  upon  his 
return  he  gave  his  friends  a  distinct  account  of  everything  he  saw 
among  those  regions  of  the  dead.  A  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  have 
formerly  mentioned,  prevailed  upon  one  of  the  interpreters  of  the 
Indian  kings,*  to  inquire  of  them,  if  possible,  what  tradition  they 
have  among  them  of  this  matter';  which,  as  well  as  he  could  learn 
by  those  many  questions  which  he  asked  them  at  several  times, 
was  in  substance  as  follows  :-— 

The  visionary,  whose  name  was  Marraton,  after  having  travelled 
for  a  long  space  under  an  hollow  mountain,  arrived  at  length  on 
the  confines  of  this  world  of  spirits,  but  could  not  enter  it  by  rea- 
son of  a  thick  forest  made  up  of  bushes,  brambles,  and  pointed 
thorns,  so  perplexed  and  interwoven  with  one  another,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  find  a  })assage  through  it.  Whilst  he  was  looking 
about  for  some  track  or  pathway  that  might  be  worn  in»  any  part 
of  it,  he  saw  a  huge  lion  couched  under  the  side  of  it,  who  kept 
his  eye  upon  him  in  the  same  posture  as  when  he  watches  for  his 
prey.  The  Indian  immediately  started  back,  whilst  the  lion  rose 
with  a  spring,  and  leaped  towards  him.  Being  wholly  destitute  of 
all  other  weapons,  he  stooped  down  to  take  up  an  huge  stone  in 
his  hand ;  but  to  his  infinite  surprise  grasped  nothing,  and  found 
the  supposed  stone  to  be  only  the  apparition  of  one.  If  he  was 
disappointed  on  this  side,  he  was  as  much  pleased  on  the  other, 
when  he  found  the  lion  which  had  seized  on  his  left  shoulder,  had 
no  power  to  hurt  him,  and  was  only  the  ghost  of  that  ravenous 
creature  which  it  appeared  to  be.  He  no  sooner  got  rid  of  his 
impotent  enemy,  but  he  marched  up  to  the  wood,  and  after  having 
surveyed  it  for  some  time,  endeavoured  to  press  into  one  part  of  it 
that  was  a  little  thinner  than  the  rest;  when  again,  to  his  great 
surprise,  he  found  the  bushes  made  no  resistance,  but  that  he 
walked  through  briars  and  brambles  with  the  same  ease  as  through 
the  open  air;  and,  in  short,  that  the  whole  wood  was  nothing  else 
but  a  wood  of  shades.  He  immediately  concluded,  that  this  huge 
thicket  of  thorns  and  brakes  was  designed  as  a  kind  of  fence  or 
quickset  hedge  to  the  ghosts  it  enclosed;  and  that  probably  their 
soft  substances  might  be  torn  by  these  subtle  points  and  prickles, 

♦  See  No.  50,  and  Tat  No.  171. 
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which  were  too  weak  to  make  any  impressions  in  flesh  and  hlood. 
With  this  thought  he  resolved  to  travel  through  this  intricate 
wood ;  when  by  degrees  he  felt  a  gale  of  perfumes  breathing  upon 
him,  that  grew  stronger  and  sweeter  in  proportion  as  he  advanced. 
He  had  not  proceeded  much  farther,  when  he  observed  the  thorns 
and  briars  to  end,  and  give  place  to  a  thousand  beautiful  green 
trees  covered  with  blossoms  of  the  finest  scents  and  coloiurs,  that 
formed  a  wilderness  of  sweets,  and  were  a  kind  of  lining  to  those 
rugged  scenes  which  he  had  before  passed  through.  As  he  was 
coming  out  of  this  delightful  part  of  the  wood,  and  entering  upon 
the  plains  it  enclosed,  he  saw  several  horsemen  rushing  by  him, 
and  a  little  while  after  heard  the  cry  of  a  pack  of  dogs.  He  had 
not  listened  long  before  he  saw  the  apparition  of  a  milk-white 
steed,  with  a  young  man  on  the  back  of  it,  advancing  upon  full 
stretch  after  the  souls  of  about  an  hundred  beagles,  that  were 
hunting  down  the  ghost  of  an  hare,  which  ran  away  before  them 
with  an  unspeakable  swiftness.  As  the  man  on  tne  milk-white 
steed  came  by  him,  he  looked  upon  him  very  attentively,  and  found 
him  to  be  the  young  prince  Nicaragua,  who  died  about  half  a 
year  before,  and  by  reason  of  his  great  virtues  was  at  that  time 
lamented  over  all  the  western  parts  of  America. 

He  had  no  sooner  got  out  of  the  wood,  but  he  was  entertained 
with  such  a  landscape  of  flowery  plains,  green  meadows,  running 
streams,  sunny  hills,  and  shady  vales,  as  were  not  to  be  represented 
by  his  own  expressions,  nor,  as  he  said,  by  the  conceptions  of 
others.  This  happy  region  was  peopled  with  innumerable  swarms 
of  spirits,  who  applied  themselves  to  exercises  and  diversions, 
according  as  their  fancies  led  them.  Some  of  them  were  tossing 
the  figure  of  a  colt;  others  were  pitching  the  shadow  of  a  bar; 
others  were  breaking  the  apparition  of  a  horse ;  and  multitudes 
employing  themselves  upon  mgenious  handicrafts  with  the  souls  of 
departed  utensils,  for  uiat  is  the  name  which  in  the  Indian  lan- 
guage they  give  their  tools  when  they  are  burnt  or  broken.  As  he 
travelled  through  this  delightful  scene,  he  was  very  often  tempted 
to  pluck  the  flowers  that  rose  everywhere  about  him  in  the  great- 
est variety  and  profusion,  having  never  seen  several  of  them  in  hia 
own  country ;  but  he  quickly  found,  that  though  they  were  ob- 
jects of  his  sight,  they  were  not  liable  to  his  touch.  He  at  length 
came  to  the  side  of  a  great  river,  and  being  a  good  fisherman  him- 
self, stood  upon  the  banks  of  it  some  time  to  look  upon  an  angler 
that  had  taken  a  great  many  shapes  of  fishes,  which  lay  flouncing 
up  and  down  by  him. 

I  should  have  told  my  reader,  that  this  Indian  had  been  formerly 
married  to  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  his  country,  by  whom 
he  had  several  children.  This  couple  were  so  famous  for  their  love 
and  constancy  to  one  another,  that  the  Indians  to  this  day,  when 
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they  give  a  married  man  joy  of  his  wife,  wish  they  may  live  toge- 
ther like  Marraton  and  Yaratilda.  Marraton  had  not  stood  long 
by  the  fisherman,  when  he  saw  the  shadow  of  his  beloved  Yaratilda, 
who  had  for  some  time  fixed  her  eye  upon  him,  before  he  dis- 
covered her.  Her  arms  were  stretched  out  towards  him,  floods  of 
tears  ran  down  her  eyes:  her  looks,  her  hands,  her  voice  called 
him  over  to  her ;  and  at  the  same  time  seemed  to  tell  him  that  the 
river  was  impassable.  Who  can  describe  the  passion  made  up  of 
joy,  sorrow,  love,  desire,  astonishment,  that  rose  in  the  Indian  upon 
the  sight  of  his  dear  Yaratilda?  He  could  express  it  by  nothing 
but  his  tears,  which  ran  like  a  river  down  his  cheeks  as  he 
looked  upon  her.  He  had  not  stood  in  this  posture  long,  before 
he  plunged  into  the  stream  that  lay  before  him ;  and  fSiding  it 
to  be  nothing  but  the  phantom  of  a  river,  stalked  on  the  bottom  of 
it  till  he  arose  on  the  other  side.  At  his  aj)proach  Yaratilda  flew 
into  his  arms,  whilst  Marraton  wished  himself  disencumbered 
of  that  body  which  kept  her  from  his  embraces.  After  many  ques- 
tions and  endearments  on  both  sides,  she  conducted  him  to  a 
bower  which  she  had  dressed  with  all  the  ornaments  that  could  be 
met  with  in  those  blooming  regions.  She  had  made  it  gay  be- 
yond imagination,  and  was  every  day  adding  something  new  to 
it.  As  Marraton  stood  astonished  at  the  unspeakable  beauty  of 
her  habitation,  and  ravished  with  the  fragrancy  that  came  from 
every  part  of  it,  Yaratilda  told  him  that  she  was  preparing  this 
bower  for  his  reception,  as  well  knowing  that  his  piety  to  his  God, 
and  his  faithful  dealing  towards  men,  would  certainly  bring  him 
to  that  happy  place,  whenever  his  life  should  be  at  an  end.  She 
then  brought  two  of  her  children  to  him,  who  died  some  years 
before,  and  resided  with  her  in  the  same  delightful  bower;  advis- 
ing him  to  breed  up  those  others  which  were  still  with  him  in  such 
a  manner,  that  they  might  hereafter  all  of  them  meet  together  in 
this  happy  place. 

The  tradition  tells  us  further,  that  he  had  afterwards  a  sight  of 
those  dismal  habitations  which  are  the  portion  of  ill  men  after 
death ;  and  mentions  several  molten  seas  of  gold,  in  which  were 
plunged  the  souls  of  barbarous  Europeans,  who  put  to  the  sword 
so  many  thousands  of  poor  Indians  for  the  sake  of  that  precious 
metal.  But  having  already  touched  upon  the  chief  points  of  this 
tradition,  and  exceeded  the  measure  of  my  paper,  I  shall  not  give 
any  further  account  of  it.* 

ADDISON.  G. 

*  It  has  been  remarked  that  this  beautiful  yision  of  Marraton  probably 
originated  from  Berkeley's  celebrated  hypothesis.  Addison  and  the  Bishop 
of  Cloyne  were  friends. — (Miss  Aikin's  Life  of  Addison,  vol.  ii.,  p.  70.) 
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Quern  prsestare  potest  mulier  galeata  pudorem, 

Quae  fugit  a  sexu  ] 

juv.  BAT.  vi.  261. 

What  sense  of  shame  in  woman's  breast  can  lie, 
Inur'd  to  arms,  and  her  own  sex  to  fly  ] 

DBTDEir. 

When  the  wife  of  Hector,  in  Homer's  Iliad,  discourses  with  her 
husband  about  the  battle  in  which  he  was  going  to  engage,  the 
hero,  desiring  her  to  leave  the  matter  to  his  care,  bids  her  go  to 
her  maids,  and  mind  her  spinning :  by  which  the  poet  intimates, 
that  men  and  women  ought  to  busy  themselves  in  their  proper 
spheres,  and  on  such  matters  only  as  are  suitable  to  their  respec- 
tive sex. 

I  am  at  this  time  acquainted  with  a  young  gentleman,  who  has 
passed  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  the  nursery,  and  upon  occasion 
can  make  a  caudle  or  a  sack  posset  better  than  any  man  in 
England.  He  is  likewise  a  wonderful  critic  in  cambrics  and 
muslins,  and  he  will  talk  an  hour  together  upon  a  sweetmeat.  He 
entertains  his  mother  every  night  with  observations  that  he  makes 
both  in  town  and  court :  as  v^hat  lady  shows  the  nicest  fancy  in 
her  dress ;  what  man  of  quality  wears  the  fairest  wig ;  who  has 
the  finest  linen,  who  the  prettiest  snuff-box,  with  many  other  the 
like  curious  remarks,  that  may  be  made  in  good  company. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  very  frequently  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  a  rural  Andromache,  who  came  up  to  town  last  winter,  and 
is  one  of  the  greatest  fox-hunters  in  the  country.  She  talks  of 
hounds  and  horses,  and  makes  nothing  of  leaping  over  a  six-bar 
gate.  K  a  man  tells  her  a  waggish  story,  she  gives  him  a  push 
with  her  hand  in  jest,  and  calls  him  an  impudent  dog ;  and  if  her 
servant  neglects  his  business,  threatens  to  kick  him  out  of  the 
house.  I  have  heard  her  in  her  wrath  call  a  substantial  trades^ 
man  a  lousy  ciur;  and  remember  one  day,  when  she  could  not 
think  of  the  name  of  a  person,  she  described  him,  in  a  large 
company  of  men  and  ladies,  by  the  fellow  with  the  brocid 
shoidders. 

If  those  speeches  and  actions,  which  in  their  own  nature  are 
indifferent,  appear  ridiculous  when  they  proceed  from  a  wrong 
sex,  the  faults  and  imperfections  of  one  sex  transplanted  into 
another  appear  black  and  monstrous.  As  for  the  men,  I  shall  not 
in  this  paper  any  further  concern  myself  about  them ;  but  as  I 
would  fain  contribute  to  make  womankind,  which  is  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  creation,  entirely  amiable,  and  wear  out  all 
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those  little  spots  and  blemishes,  that  are  apt  to  rise  among  the 
charms  which  nature  has  poured  out  upon  them,  I  shall  dedicate 
this  paper  to  their  service.  The  spot  which  I  would  here 
endeavour  to  clear  them  of,  is  that  party  rage  which  of  late  years 
is  very  much  crept  into  their  conversation.  This  is,  in  its  nature, 
a  male  vice,  and  made  up  of  many  angry  and  cruel  passions  that 
are  altogether  repugnant  to  the  softness,  the  modesty,  and  those 
other  endearing  qualities  which  are  natural  to  the  fair  sex. 
Women  were  formed  to  temper  mankind,  and  soothe  them  into 
tenderness  and  compassion ;  not  to  set  an  edge  upon  their  minds, 
and  blow  up  in  them  those  passions  which  are  too  apt  to  rise  of 
their  own  accord.  When  I  have  seen  a  pretty  mouth  utter 
calumnies  and  invectives,  what  would  I  not  have  given  to  have 
stopt  it  ?  How  I  have  been  troubled  to  see  some  of  the  finest 
features  in  the  world  grow  pale,  and  tremble  with  party  rage ! 
Camilla  is  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  in  the  British  nation,  and 
yet  values  herself  more  upon  being  the  virago  of  one  party,  than 
upon  being  the  toast  of  ooth.  The  dear  creature,  about  a  week 
ago,  encountered  the  fierce  and  beautiful  Fenthesilea  across  a  tea- 
table;  but  in  the  height  of  her  anger,  as  her  hand  chanced  to 
shake  with  the  earnestness  of  the  dispute,  she  scalded  her  fingers, 
and  spilt  a  dish  of  tea  upon  her  petticoat.  Had  not  this  accident 
broke  off  the  debate,  nobody  knows  where  it  would  have  ended. 

There  is  one  consideration  which  I  would  earnestly  recommen ' 
to  all  my  female  readers,  and  which  I  hope  will  have  some  weight 
with  them.  In  short,  it  is  this,  that  there  is  nothing  so  bad  for 
the  face  as  party  zeal.  It  gives  an  ill-natured  cast  to  the  eye,  and 
a  disagreeable  sourness  to  the  look ;  besides  that  it  makes  the 
lines  too  strong,  and  flushes  them  worse  than  brandy.  I  have 
seen  a  woman's  face  break  out  in  heats,  as  she  has  been  talking 
against  a  great  lord,  whom  she  had  never  seen  in  her  life ;  and  in- 
deed I  never  knew  a  party-woman  that  kept  her  beauty  for  a 
twelvemonth.  I  would  therefore  advise  all  my  female  readers,  as 
they  value  their  complexions,  to  let  alone  all  disputes  of  this  na- 
ture ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  I  would  give  free  liberty  to  all  su- 
perannuated motherly  partizans  to  be  as  violent  as  they  please, 
since  there  will  be  no  danger  either  of  their  spoiling  their  faces,  or 
of  their  gaining  converts. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  a  man  makes  an  odious  and  despic- 
able figure,  that  is  violent  in  a  party ;  but  a  woman  is  too  sincere 
to  mitigate  the  fury  of  her  principles  with  temper  and  discretion, 
and  to  act  with  that  temper  and  reservedness  which  are  requisite 
in  our  sex.  When  this  unnatural  zeal  gets  into  them,  it  tnrows 
them  into  ten  thousand  heats  and  extravagances ;  their  generous 
souls  set  no  bounds  to  their  love,  or  to  their  hatred,  and  whether 
a  Whig  or  Tory,  or  lap  dog  or  a  gallant^  an  opera,  or  a  puppet- 
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show,  be  the  object  of  it,  the  passion,  while  it  reigns,  engrosses  the 
whole  woman. 

I  remember  when  Dr.  Titus  Gates  *  was  in  all  his  glory,  I  ac- 
companied my  Mend  Will  Honeycomb  in  a  visit  to  a  lady  of  his 
acquaintance.  We  were  no  sooner  sat  down,  but  upon  casting 
my  eyes  about  the  room,  I  found  in  almost  every  comer  of  it  a 
print  that  represented  the  doctor  in  all  magnitudes  and  dimen- 
sions. A  little  after,  as  the  lady  was  discoursing  my  friend,  and 
held  her  snuff-box  in  her  hand,  who  should  I  see  in  the  lid  of  it 
but  the  doctor.  It  was  not  long  after  this  when  she  had  occasion 
for  her  handkerchief,  which,  upon  the  first  opening,  discovered 
among  the  plaits  of  it  the  figure  of  the  doctor.  Upon  this  my 
friend  Will,  who  loves  raillery,  told  her,  that  if  he  was  in  Mr. 
Truelove's  place  (for  that  was  the  name  of  her  husband)  he  should 
be  made  as  uneasy  by  a  handkerchief  as  ever  Othello  was.  "  I 
am  afraid,"  said  she,  "  Mr.  Honeycomb,  you  are  a  Tory ;  tell  me 
truly,  are  you  a  friend  to  the  doctor,  or  not?"  Will,  instead  of 
making  her  a  reply,  smiled  in  her  face  (for  indeed  she  was  very 
pretty),  and  told  her  that  one  of  her  patches  was  dropping  off. 
She  mimediately  adjusted  it,  and  looking  a  little  seriously,  **  Well," 
says  she,  "  I  will  be  hanged  if  you  and  your  silent  friend  are  not 
against  the  doctor  in  your  hearts :  I  suspected  as  much  by  his  say- 
ing nothing."  Upon  this  she  took  her  fan  into  her  hand,  and, 
upon  the  opening  of  it,  again  displayed  to  us  the  figure  of  the 
doctor,  who  was  placed  with  great  gravity  among  the  sticks  of  it. 
In  a  word,  I  found  that  the  doctor  had  taken  possession  of  her 
thoughts,  her  discourse,  and  most  of  her  furniture;  but  finding 
myself  pressed  too  close  by  her  question,  I  winked  upon  my  friend 
to  take  his  leave,  which  he  did  accordingly. 

ADDISON.  C. 
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Ut  picturs  poesis  erit 


HOB.  AB8  POST.  VBB.   361. 


Poems  like  pictures  are. 


Nothing  is  so  much  admired,  and  so  little  understood,  as  wit 
No  author  that  I  know  of  has  written  professedly  upon  it ;  and  as 
for  those  who  make  any  mention  of  it,  they  only  treat  on  the  sub- 

*  Dr.  Sacheverell  is  understood  to  be  the  person  really  alluded  to. 
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ject  as  it  has  accidentally  fallen  in  their  way,  and  that  too  in  little 
short  reflections,  or  in  general  exclamatory  flourishes,  without  en- 
tering into  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  I  hope,  therefore,  I  shall 
perform  an  acceptable  work  to  my  countrymen,  if  I  treat  at  large 
upon  tibis  subject ;  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  it,  that  I  may  not  incur  the  censure  which  a  famous 
critic  bestows  upon  one  who  had  written  a  treatise  on  "  The 
Sublime,"  in  a  low  grovelling  style.  I  intend  to  lay  aside  a  whole 
week  for  this  undertaking,  that  the  scheme  of  my  thoughts  may 
not  be  broken  and  interrupted ;  and  I  dare  promise  myself,  if  my 
readers  will  give  me  a  week's  attention,  that  this  great  city  will  be 
very  much  changed  for  the  better  by  next  Saturday  night.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  make  what  I  say  intelligible  to  ordinary  capacities ; 
but,  if  my  readers  meet  with  any  paper  that  in  some  parts  of  it 
may  be  a  little  out  of  their  reach,  1  would  not  have  them  dis- 
couraged, for  they  may  assiure  themselves  the  next  shall  be  much 
clearer. 

,    As  the  great  and  only  end  of  these  my  speculations  is  to  banish 

*vice  and  ignorance  out  of  the  territories  of  Great  Britain,  1  shall 

^..^ndeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  establish  among  us  a  taste  of 

*-'    polite  writing.    It  is  with  this  view  that  I  have  endeavoured  to 

;  set  my  readers  right  in  several  points  relating  to  operas  and  trage- 

I  dies ;  and  shall  from  time  to  time  impart  my  notions  of  comedy,  as 

I  think  they  may  tend  to  its  refinement  and  perfection.    I  find  by 

my  bookseller,  that  these  papers  of  criticism,  with  that  upon 

humour,  have  met  with  a  more  kind  reception  than  indeed  I  could 

have  hoped  for  from  such  subjects ;   for  which  reason  I  shall  enter 

upon  my  present  undertaking  with  greater  cheerftilness. 

In  this,  and  one  or  two  following  papers,  I  shall  trace  out  the 
history  of  false  wit,  and  distinguish  the  several  kinds  of  it  as  they 
have  prevailed  in  difierent  ages  of  the  world.  This  I  think  the 
more  necessary  at  present,  because  I  observed  there  were  attempts 
on  foot  last  winter  to  revive  some  of  those  antiquated  modes  of 
wit  that  have  been  long  exploded  out  of  the  commonwealth  of 
letters.  There  were  several  satires  and  panegyrics  handed  about 
in  acrostic,  by  which  means  some  of  the  most  arrant  undisputed 
blockheads  about  the  town  began  to  entertain  ambitious  thoughts, 
and  to  set  up  for  polite  authors.  I  shall  therefore  describe  at 
length  those  many  arts  of  false  wit,  in  which  a  writer  does  not 
show  himself  a  man  of  a  b^utifnl  genius,  but  of  great  industry. 
The  first  species  of  false"*  ^iSvliyh  i  tiave  met  with  is  veiy 
I  venet^ik^for  its  antiquity,  and  nas  jfroduced  several  pieces  which 
*  have  lived  very  near  as  long  as  the  Iliad  itself:  I  mean  those 
short  poems  printed  among  the  minor  Greek  poets,  which  re- 
semble the  figure  of  an  eggy  a  pair  of  wings^  an  axe,  a  shepherd's 
pipe,  and  an  altar. 
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As  for  the  first,  it  is  a  little  oval  poem,  and  may  not  improperly 
be  called  a  scholar's  egg.  I  would  endeavoiu*  to  hatch  it,  or,  in 
more  intelligible  language,  to  translate  it  into  English,  did  not 
I  find  the  interpretation  of  it  very  difficult;  for  the  author  seems 
to  have  been  more  intent  upon  the  figure  of  his  poem  than  upon 
the  sense  of  it. 

The  pair  of  wings  consist  of  twelve  verses,  or  rather  feathers, 
every  verse  decreasing  gradually  in  its  measiure  according  to  its 
situation  in  the  wing.  The  subject  of  it  (as  in  the  rest  of  the 
poems  which  follow)  bears  some  remote  affinity  with  the  figure, 
for  it  describes  a  god  of  love,  who  is  always  painted  with  wings. 

The  axe  methinks  would  have  been  a  good  figure  for  a  lampoon, 
had  the  edge  of  it  consisted  of  the  most  satirical  parts  of  the  work ; 
but  as  it  is  in  the  original,  I  take  it  to  have  been  nothing  else  but 
the  poesy  of  an  axe  which  was  consecrated  to  Minerva,  and  was 
thought  to  have  been  the  same  that  Epeus  made  use  of  in  the 
building  of  the  Trojan  horse ;  which  is  a  hint  I  shall  leave  to  the 
consideration  of  the  critics.  I  am  apt  to  think  that  the  poesy  was 
written  originally  upon  the  axe,  like  those  which  otr  modem  cut- 
lers inscribe  upon  their  knives ;  and  that  therefore  the  poesy  still 
remains  in  its  ancient  shape,  though  the  axe  itself  is  lost. 

The  shepherd's  pipe  may  be  said  to  be  fall  of  music,  for  it  is 
composed  of  nine  different  kinds  of  verse,  which  by  their  several 
lengths  resemble  the  nine  stops  of  the  old  musical  instrument,  that 
is  likewise  the  subject  of  the  poem. 

The  altar  is  inscribed  with  the  epitaph  of  Troilus  the  son  of 
Hecuba ;  which,  by  the  way,  makes  me  believe,  that  these  false 
pieces  of  wit  are  much  more  ancient  than  the  authors  to  whom 
they  are  generally  ascribed ;  at  least  I  will  never  be  persuaded, 
that  so  fine  a  writer  as  Theocritus  could  have  been  the  author  of 
any  such  simple  works. 

It  was  impossible  for  a  man  to  succeed  in  these  performances 
who  was  not  a  kind  of  painter,  or  at  least  a  designer.  He  was 
first  of  all  to  draw  the  outline  of  the  subject  which  he  intended  to 
write  upon,  and  afterwards  conform  the  description  to  the  figure 
of  his  subject.  The  poetry  was  to  contract  or  dilate  itself  accord- 
ing to  the  mould  in  which  it  was  cast.  In  a  word,  the  verses 
were  to  be  cramped  or  extended  to  the  dimensions  of  the  framjd 
that  was  prepared  for  them ;  and  to  undergo  the  fate  of  those  per- 
sons whom  tne  tyrant  Procrustes  used  to  lodge  in  his  iron  bed ;  i^ 
they  were  too  short,  he  stretched  them  on  a  rack ;  and  if  they  were 
too  long,  chopped  off  a  part  of  their  legs  till  they  fitted  the  couc|l 
which  he  had  prepared  for  them. 

Mr.  Dryden  hints  at  this  obsolete  kind  of  wit  in  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing verses  iri  hi*^  V^^.f*  Flecno ;  which  an  English  reader  cannot 
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understand,  who  does  not  know  that  there  are  those  Kttle  poems 
above-mentioned  in  the  shape  of  wings  and  altars : — 

"  Choose  for  thy  command 
Some  peaceful  province  in  Acrostic  Land; 
There  may'st  thou  wings  display,  and  altars  raise. 
And  torture  one  poor  word  a  thousand  ways." 

This  fashion  of  false  wit  was  revived  by  several  poets  of  the 
last  age,  and  in  particular  may  be  met  with  among  Mr.  Herbert's 

?oems ;  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  the  translation  of  Du  Bartas. 
do  not  remember  any  other  kind  of  work  among  the  modems 
which  more  resembles  the  performances  I  have  mentioned,  than 
that  famous  picture  of  King  Charles  the  First,  which  has  the 
whole  book  of  psalms  written  in  the  lines  of  the  face,  and  the  hair 
of  the  head.  When  I  was  last  at  Oxford  I  perused  one  of  the 
whiskers,  and  was  reading  the  other,  but  could  not  go  so  far  in  it 
as  I  would  have  done,  by  reason  of  the  impatience  of  my  friends 
and  fellow-travellers,  who  all  of  them  pressed  to  see  such  a  piece 
of  curiosity.  I  have  since  heard,  that  there  is  now  an  emment 
writing-master  in  town,  who  has  transcribed  all  the  Old  Testament 
in  a  full  bottomed  periwig ;  and  if  the  fashion  should  introduce 
the  thick  kind  of  wigs,  which  were  in  vogue  some  few  years  ago, 
he  promises  to  add  two  or  three  su])ernumerary  locks  that  should 
contain  all  the  Apocrypha.  He  designed  this  wig  originally  for 
King  William,  having  disposed  of  the  two  books  of  Kings  in  the 
two  forks  of  the  foretop ;  but  that  glorious  monarch  dving  before 
the  wig  was  finished,  there  is  a  space  left  in  it  for  the  face  of  any 
one  that  has  a  mind  to  purchase  it. 

But  to  return  to  our  ancient  poems  in  picture.  I  would  humbly 
propose,  for  the  benefit  of  our  modem  smattergza-in  poetry,  that 
they  would  imitate  their  brethren  among  the  ancients  in  thios&in- 
genious  devices.  I  have  communicated  this  thought  to  a  young 
poetical  lover  of  my  acquaintance,  who  intends  to  present  his 
mistress  with  a  copy  of  verses  made  in  the  shape  of  her  fan;  and, 
if  he  tells  me  true,  has  already  finished  the  three  first  sticks  of  it. 
He  has  likewise  promised  me  to  get  the  measure  of  his  mistress's 
piarriage  finger,  with  a  design  to  make  a  poesy  in  the  fashion  of  a 
ring,  which  shall  exactly  fit  it.  It  is  so  very  e£i8y  to  enlarge  upon 
a  good  hint,  that  I  do  not  question  but  my  ingenious  readers  will 
apply  what  I  have  said  to  many  other  particulars ;  and  that  we 
shall  see  the  town  filled  in  a  very  little  time  with  poetical  tippets, 
handkerchiefs,  snuff-boxes,  and  the  like  female  ornaments.  I  shall 
therefore  conclude  with  a  word  of  advice  to  those  admirable  Eng- 
lish authors  who  call  themselves  Pindaric  writers,  that  they 
would  apply  themselves  to  this  kind  of  wit  without  loss  of  time,  as 
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being  provided  better  than  any  other  poets  with  verses  of  all  sizes 
and  dimensions. 

ADDISON.  C. 
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Operose  nihil  agunt. 

SENECA. 

Busy  about  nothing. 

There  is  nothing  more  certain,  than  that  every  man  would  be  a 
wit  if  he  could;  and  notwithstanding  pedants  of  a  pretended  depth 
and  solidity  are  apt  to  decry  the  writings  of  a  polite  author  as  flash 
and  froth,  they  all  of  them  show,  upon  occasion,  that  they  would 
spare  no  pains  to  arrive  at  the  character  of  those  whom  they  seem 
to  despise.  For  this  reason  we  often  find  them  endeavouring  at 
works  of  fancy,  which  cost  them  infinite  pangs  in  the  production. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  a  man  had  better  be  a  galley-slave  than  a  wit, 
were  one  to  gain  that  title  by  those  elaborate  trifles  which  have 
been  the  inventions  of  such  authors  as  were  often  masters  of  great 
learning,  but  no  genius. 

In  my  last  paper  I  mentioned  some  of  these  false  wits  among 
the  ancients,  and  in  this  shall  give  the  reader  two  or  three  other 
species  of  them,  that  flourished  in  the  same  early  ages  of  the 
world.  The  first  I  shall  produce  are  the  lipogrammatists  or  letter- 
droppers  of  antiquity,  that  would  take  an  exception  without  any 
reason,  against  some  particular-letter  in  the  alphabet,  so  as  not  to  i/ 
admit  it  once  into  a  whole  poem.  One  Tryphiodorus  was  a  great 
master  in  this  kind  of  writing.  He  composea  an  Odyssey  or  epic 
poem  on  the  adventures  of  Ulysses,  consisting  of  four-and-twenty 
books,  having  entirely  banished  the  letter  a  from  his  first  book 
which  was  called  Alpha,  (as  lucus  d  non  Iticendo),  because  there 
was  not  an  Alpha  in  it.  His  second  book  was  inscribed  Beta  for 
the  same  reason.  In  short,  the  poet  excluded  the  whole  four-and- 
twenty  letters  in  their  turns,  and  shewed  them,  one  after  another, 
that  he  could  do  his  business  without  them. 

It  must  have  been  very  pleasant  to  have  seen  this  poet  avoid- 
ing the  reprobate  letter,  as  much  as  another  would  a  false  quantity, 
and  making  his  escape  from  it  through  the  several  Greek  dialects, 
when  he  was  pressea  with  it  in  any  particular  syllable.    ¥<yt  ^iJcisv 
most  apt  and  elegant  word  in  the  whole  laa^%.%^'w«aT«j^^Arf^fe^"^^^ 
.  a  diamond  with  a  flaw  in  it,  if  it  appeared  ^\^ic^3^<^"«Ssiift-  ^Mr£5sa% 
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letter.  I  shall  only  observe  upon  this  head,  that  if  the  work  I  have 
here  mentioned  had  been  now  extant,  the  Odyssey  of  Tryphiodorus. 
in  all  probability,  woiold  have  been  oftener  quoted  by  our  learned 
/  pedants,  than  the  Odyssey  of  Homer.  What  a  perpetual  fund 
would  it  have  been  of  obsolete  words  and  phrases,  unusual  barba- 
risms and  rusticities,  absurd  spellings,  and  complicated  dialects? 
I  make  no  question  but  it  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  treasuries  of  the  Greek  tongue. 

I  find  likewise  among  the  ancients  that  ingenious  kind  of  conceit, 
which  the  modems  distinguish  by  the  name  of  a  rebus,  that  does 
not  sink  a  letter,  but  a  whole  word,  by  substitutin^.a^Jicijire  in  its 
place.    When  Caesar  was  one  of  the  masters  of  the  Roman  mint, 
he  placed  the  figure  of  an  elephant  upon  the  reverse  of  the  public 
money ;  the  word  Csesar  signifying  an  elephant  in  the  Punic  lan- 
guage.   This  was  artificially  contrived  by  Csesar,  because  it  was 
not  lawful  for  a  private  man  to  stamp  his  own  figure  upon  the  coin 
of  the  commonwealth.  Cicero,  who  was  so  called  firom  the  founder 
of  his  family,  that  was  marked  on  the  nose  with  a  little  wen  like  a 
vetch,  (which  is  Gicer  in  Latin),  instead  of  Marcus  TuUius  Cicero, 
ordered  the  words  Marcus  TuUius,  with  a  figure  of  a  vetch  at  the 
end  of  them,  to  be  inscribed  on  a  public  monument.    This  was 
done  probably  to  shew  that  he  was  neither  ashamed  of  his  name 
or  family,  notwithstanding  the  envy  of  his  competitors  had  often 
reproached  him  with  both.    In  the  same  manner  we  read  of  a 
famous  building  that  was  marked  in  several  parts  of  it  with  a  frog 
and  a  lizard ;  those  words  in  Greek  having  been  the  names  of  the^ 
architects,  who  by  the  laws  of  their  country  were*  never  permittecr 
to  inscribe  their  own  names  upon  their  works.    For  the  same 
reason,  it  is  thought,  that  the  forelock  of  the  horse  in  the  antique 
equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  represents  at  a  distance  the 
shape  of  an  owl,  to  intimate  the  country  of  the  statuary,  who,  in 
all  probability,  was  an  Athenian.    This  kind  of  wit  was  very  much 
in  vogue  among  our  own  countrymen  about  an  age  or  two  ago, 
who  did  not  practise  it  ioi  any  oblique  reason,  as  the  ancients 
above  mentioned,  but  purely  for  the  sake  of  being  witty.    Among' 
innumerable  instances  that  may  be  given  of  this  nature,  I  shall 
produce  the  device  of  one  Mr.  Newberry,  as  I  find  it  mentioned  by 
our  learned  Camden  in  his  "  Eemains.'     Mr.  Newberry,  to  repre- 
sent his  name  by  a  picture,  hung  up  at  his  door  the  sign  of  a  yew 
tree,  that  had  several  berries  upon  it,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  a 
great  golden  N  hung  upon  a  bough  of  a  tree,  which  by  the  help  of 
a  little  false  spelling  made  u^  the  word  N-ew-berry. 

I  shall  conclude  this  topic  with  a  rebus,  which  has  been  lately 

hewn  out  in  freestone,  and  erected  over  two  of  the  portals  of 

Blenheim  House,  being  the  figure  of  a  monstrous  lion  tearing  to 

piecBB  &  little  cook.  Por  the  better  understanding  of  which  device, 
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I  must  acquaint  my  English  reader,  that  a  cock  has  the  misfortune 
to  be  called  in  Latin  by  the  same  word  that  signifies  a  Frenchman, 
as  a  lion  is  the  emblem  of  the  English  nation.  Such  a  device  in 
so  noble  a  pile  of  building,  looks  likes  a  pun  in  an  heroic  poem ; 
and  I  am  very  sorry  the  truly  ingenious  architect  would  suffer  the 
statuary  to  blemish  his  excellent  plan  with  so  poor  a  conceit  But 
I  hope  what  I  have  said  will  gain  quarter  for  me  cock,  and  deliver 
him  out  of  the  lion's  paw. 

I  find  likewise  in  ancient  times  the  conceit  of  making  an  echo 
talk  sensibly,  and  give  rational  answers.  If  this  could  be  ex-  \ 
cusable  in  any  writer,  it  would  be  in  Ovid,  where  he  introduces  the  \ 
echo  as  a  nymph,  before  she  was  worn  away  into  nothing  but  a 
voice.  The  learned  Erasmus,  though  a  man  of  wit  and  genius, 
has  composed  a  dialogue  upon  this  silly  kind  of  device,  and  made 
use  of  an  echo  who  seems  to  have  been  a  very  extraordinary 
linguist,  for  she  answers  the  person  she  talks  with  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew,  according  as  she  found  the  syllables  which  she  was 
to  repeat  in  any  of  those  learned  languages.  Hudibras,  in  ridi- 
cule of  this  false  kind  of  wit,  has  described  Bruin  bewailing  the 
loss  of  his  bear  to  a  soHtary  echo,  who  is  of  great  use  to  the  poet 
in  several  distichs,  as  she  does  not  only  repeat  after  him,  but  helps 
out  his  verse,  and  furnishes  him  with  rhymes. — 


tt 


He  rag*d,  and  kept  as  heavy  a  coil  as 
Stout  Hercules  for  loss  of  Hylas; 
Forcing  the  valleys  to  repeat 
The  accents  of  his  sad  regret. 
He  beat  his  breast  and  tore  his  hair, 
For  loss  of  his  dear  crony  bear, 
That  Echo  from  the  hollow  ground 
His  doleful  wailings  did  resound 
More  wistfully,  by  many  times, 
Than  in  small  poets'  splay-foot  rhymes. 
That  make  her,  in  their  rueful  stories, 
To  answer  to  int'rogatories. 
And  most  unconscionably  depose 
To  things  of  which  she  nothing  knows ; 
And  when  she  has  said  all  she  can  say, 
*  Tis  wrested  to  the  lover*§  &ncy. 
Quoth  he,  0  whither,  wicked  Bruin, 

Art  thou  fled  to  my (Echo)  Huin  t 

I  thought  th*  hadst  scom'd  to  budge  a  step 

For  fear.     (Quoth  Echo)  Marry  guep. 

Am  not  I  here  to  take  thy  part] 

Then  what  has  quell'd  thy  stubborn  heart  1 

Have  these  bones  rattled,  and  this  head 

So  often  in  thy  quarrel  bled] 

Nor  did  I  ever  winch  or  grudge  \\. 
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For  thy  dear  sake.     (Quoth  she)  Mvm  hudget. 
Think'st  thou  'twill  not  be  laid  i'  th'  dish. 
Thou  tum'dst  thy  back  1  (Quoth  Echo)  Pish. 
To  run  from  those  th'  hadst  overcome 
Thus  cowardly  'i  (Quoth  Echo)  Mum, 
But  what  a- vengeance  makes  thee  fly 
From  me  too  as  thine  enemy  ] 
Or  if  thou  hadst  no  thought  of  me^ 
Nor  what  I  have  endured  for  thee, 
Tet  shame  and  honour  might  prevail 
To  keep  thee  thus  from  turning  tail  : 
For  who  would  grudge  to  spend  his  blood  in 
His  honour's  cause  ]  (Quoth  she)  A  pvdding, 
ADDISON.  0. 
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Hoc  est  quod  palles  %  Cur  quis  non  prandeat^ 
Hoc  est  ] 

PERS.  SAT.  iii.  85. 
Is  it  for  this  you  gain  those  meagre  looks. 
And  sacrifice  your  dinner  to  your  books  ] 

Several  kinds  of  false  wit  that  vanished  in  the  refined  ages  of 
the  world,  discovered  themselves  again  in  the  times  of  monkish 
ignorance. 

As  the  monks  were  the  masters  of  all  that  little  learning  which 
was  then  extant,  and  had  their  whole  lives  entirely  disengaged 
from  husiness,  it  is  no  wonder  that  several  of  them,  who  wanted 
genius  for  higher  performances,  employed  many  hours  in  the  com- 
position of  such  tricks  in  writing,  as  required  much  time  and  little 
capacity.  I  have  seen  half  the  iSneid  turned  into  Latin  rhymes 
hy  one  of  the  beaux  esprits  of  that  dark  age ;  who  says  in  his  pre- 
face to  it,  that  the  -^neid  wanted  nothing  hut  the  sweets  of  rhyme 
to  make  it  the  most  perfect  work  in  its  kind.  I  have  likewise 
seen  an  hymn  in  hexameters  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  filled  a 
whole  hook,  though  it  consisted  but  of  the  eight  following  words. — 

"  Tot,  tibi,  sunt,  Virgo,  dotes,  quot,  sidera,  coelo." 

«  Thou  hast  as  many  virtues,  0  Virgin,  as  there  are  stars  in  heaven." 

The  poet  rung  the  changes  upon  these  eight  several  words,  and  by 
that  means  made  his  verses  almost  as  numerous  as  the  virtues 
and  the  stars  which  they  celebrated.    It  is  no  wonder  that  men 
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who  had  so  much  time  upon  theh*  hands  did  not  only  restore  all 
the  antiquated  pieces  of  false  wit,  but  enriched  the  world  with  in-  c^ 
ventionsof  their  own.  It  was  to  this  age  that  we  owe  the  produc- 
tion o^nagrMLS,  which  is  nothing  else  but  the  transmutation  of 
one  word  into  another,  or  the  tuiaaing  of  the-eame  set  of  letters 
into  different  worJs ;  which  may  change  night  into  day,  or  black 
into  white,  if  Chance,  who  is  the  goddess  that  presides  over  these 
sorts  of  composition,  shall  so  direct.  I  remember  a  witty  author, 
in  allusion  to  this  kind  of  writing,  calls  his  rival,  who  (it  seems) 
was  distorted,  and  had  his  limbs  set  in  places  that  did  not  properly 
belong  to  them,  "  the  anagram  of  a  man." 

When  the  anagrammatist  takes  a  name  to  work  upon,  he  consi- 
ders it  at  first  as  a  mine  not  broken  up,  which  will  not  shew  the 
treasure  it  contains,  till  he  shall  have  spent  many  hours  in  the 
search  of  it ;  for  it  is  his  business  to  find  out  one  word  that  con- 
ceals itself  in  another,  and  to  examine  the  letters  in  ail  the  variety 
of  stations  in  which  they  can  possibly  be  ranged.  I  have  heard  of 
a  gentleman  who,  when  this  kind  oi  wit  was  in  fashion,  endea- 
voured to  gain  his  mistress's  heart  by  it.  She  was  one  of  the 
finest  women  of  her  age,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lady 
Mary  Boon.  The  lover  not  being  able  to  make  anything  of  Mary,  - 
by  certain  liberties  indulged  to  this  kind  of  writing,  converted  it 
into  Moll ;  and  after  having  shut  himself  up  for  half  a  year,  with 
indefatigable  industry  produced  an  anagram.  Upon  the  present- 
ing it  to  his  mistress,  who  was  a  little  vexed  in  her  heart  to  see 
herself  degraded  into  Moll  Boon,  she  told  him,  to  his  infinite  sur- 
prise, that  he  had  mistaken  her  surname,  for  that  it  was  not  Boon, - 
out  Bohun. 

" Ibi  omnis 

EffttStts  labor " 

The  lover  was  thunder  struck  with  his  misfortune,  insomuch  that 
a  little  time  after  he  lost  his  senses,  which  indeed  had  been  vary 
much  impaired  by  that  continual  application  he  had  given  to  his 
anagran^.. 

The  uorastifi  was  probably  invented  about  the  same  time  with  "1- 
the  anagram,  though  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  inventor 
of  the  one  or  the  other  were  the  greater  blockhead.    The  simple 
acrostic  is  nothing  but  the  name  or  title  of  a  person,  or  thing,  made 
out  of  the  initial  letters  of  several  verses,  and  by  that  means^ 
written,  after  the  manner  of  the  Chinese,  in  a  perpendicular  line. 
But  besides  these  there  are  compound  acrostics,  when  the  principal 
letters  stand  two  or  three  deep.     I  have  seen  some  of  them  where 
the  verses  have  nut  only  been  edged  by  a  name  at  eache^tt^oiJXi^, 
but  have  had  the  same  name  running  doYmAJk'^  «b  ^ft^xa.  ^Ooxovy^ 
the  middle  of  the  poem. 
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There  is  another  near  rel option  of  the  anagrams  and  acrostics, 
^  which  is  commonly  called  axkionogram.  This  kind  of  wit  appears 
very  often  on  many  modem  medals,  especially  those  of  Germany, 
when  they  represent  in  the  inscription  the  year  in  which  they  were 
coined.  Thus  we  see  on  a  medal  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  fol- 
lowing words,  ChrIstVs  DuX  ergo  trIVMphVs.  If  you  take  the 
pains  to  pick  the  figures  out  of  the  several  words,  and  range  them 
in  their  proper  order,  you  will  find  they  amount  to  mdcxxvii.,  or 
1627,  the  year  in  which  the  medal  was  stamped :  for  as  some  of 
the  letters  distinguish  themselves  from  the  rest,  and  overtop  their 
fellows,  they  are  to  he  considered  in  a  double  capacity,  both  as 
letters  and  as  figures.  Your  laborious  German  wits  will  turn  over 
a  whole  dictionary  for  one  of  these  ingenious  devices.  A  man 
would  think  they  were  searching  after  an  apt  classical  term,  but 
instead  of  that  tney  are  looking  out  a  word  that  has  an  L,  an  M, 
or  a  D  in  it.  When  therefore  we  meet  with  any  of  these  inscrip- 
tions, we  are  not  so  much  to  look  in  them  for  the  thought,  as  for  the 
year  of  the  Lori^ 

The  bouts-riniez  were  the  favourites  of  the  French  nation  for  a 
whole  age  together,  and  that  at  a  time  whan  it  abounded  in  wit 
and  learning.  They  were  a  list  of  words  that  rhyme  to  one  another, 
drawn  up  by  another  hand,  and  given  to  a  poet,  who  was  to  make 
a  poem  to  the  rhymes  in  the  same  order  that  they  were  placed 
upon  the  list :  the  more  uncommon  the  rhymes  were,  the  more  ex- 
traordinary was  the  genius  of  the  poet  that  could  accommodate  his 
verses  to  them.  I  do  not  know  any  greater  instance  of  the  decay 
of  wit  and  learning  among  the  French  (which  generally  follows  the 
declension  of  empire)  than  the  endeavouring  to  restore  this  foolish 
kind  of  wit  if  the  reader  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  see  examples  of 
it,  let  him  look  into  the  new  "  Mercure  Gallant;"  where  the  author 
every  month  gives  a  list  of  rhymes  to  be  filled  up  by  the  ingenious, 
in  order  to  be  communicated  to  the  public  in  the  "  Mercinre  "  for 
the  succeeding  month.  That  for  the  month  of  November  last, 
which  now  lies  before  me,  is  as  follows : — 

•        .        .  Lauriers 

Guerriers 

Musette 

Lisette 

Caesars 

Etendars 

Hoolette 

Folette 

One  would  be  amazed  to  see  so  learned  a  man  as  Menage  talk- 
ing seriously  on  this  kind  of  trifle  in  the  following  passage : — 
*'  Monsieur  de  la  Ghambre  has  told  me,  that  ne  never  knew 
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what  he  was  going  to  write  when  he  took  his  pen  into  his  hand ; 
hut  that  one  sentence  always  produced  another.  For  my  own  fait, 
1  never  knew  what  I  should  write  next  when  I  was  making  verses. 
In  the  first  place  I  got  all  my  rhymes  together,  and  was  afterwards 
perhaps  three  or  four  months  in  filling  them  up.  I  one  day 
shewed  Monsieur  Gombaud  a  composition  of  this  nature,  in  which, 
among  others,  I  had  made  use  of  the  four  following  rhymes,  Ama- 
ryllis, Phyllis,  Mame,  Ame ;  desiring  him  to  give  me  his  opinion 
of  it  He  told  me  immediately,  that  my  verses  were  good  for 
nothing.  And  upon  my  asking  his  reason,  he  said,  because  the 
rhymes  are  too  common ;  and  for  that  reason  easy  to  be  put  into 
verse.  •*  Marry,"  says  I,  "  if  it  be  so,  I  am  very  well  rewarded  for 
all  the  pains  I  have  been  at."  But  by  Monsieur  Gombaud's  leave, 
notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  criticism,  the  verses  were  good. 
Vid.  "  Menagiana."  Thus  for  the  learned  Menage,  whom  I  have 
translated  word  for  word. 

The  first  occasion  of  these  bouts-rimez  made  them  in  some 
manner  excusable,  as  they  were  tasks  which  the  French  ladies 
used  to  impost  on  their  lovers.    But  when  a  grave  author,  likoA 
him  above  mentioned,  tasked  himself,  could  there  be  anythingU 
more  ridiculous  ?    Or  would  not  one  be  apt  to  believe  that  the  I 
author  played  booty,  and  did  not  make  his  list  of  rhymes  till  he 
bad  finished  his  poem  ? 

I  shall  only  add,  that  this  piece  of  false  wit  has  been  finely 
ridiculed  by  Monsieur  Sarasin,  in  a  poem  entitled,  "  La  Defaite  des 
Bouts-Rimez,"  The  Rout  of  the  Bouts-Eimez.    ^^ 

I  must  subjoin  to  this  last  kind  of  wit  the  ddnble  rhymes,  which 
are  used  in  doggerel  poetry,  and  generally  applauded  by  ignorant 
readers.  1£  the  thought  of  the  couplet  in  such  compositions  is 
good,  the  rhyme  adds  little  to  it ;  and  if  bad,  it  will  not  be  in  the 
power  of  the  rhyme  to  recommend  it.  I  am  afraid  that  great 
numbers  of  those  who  admire  the  incomparable  **  Hudibras,"  do  it 
more  on  account  of  these  doggerel  rhymes  than  of  the  parts  that 
really  deserve  admiration.    I  am  sure  I  have  heard  the 


ft 


Pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic. 

Was  beat  with  fist^  instead  of  a  stick  ;** 

and 

**  There  was  an  ancient  sage  philosopher^ 
Who  had  read  Alexander  Boss  o?er/ 


*t 


more  frequently  quoted,  than  the  finest  pieces  of  wit  in  the  whole 
poem. 

ADDISON.  Q>. 


VOL.  J. 


y 
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Non  equidem  studeo,  bullatis  ut  mihi  nugis 
Pagina  tuigescat,  dare  pondus  idonea  fumo. 

PEBS.  SAT.  T.  19. 

'Tis  not  indeed  my  talent  to  engage 
In  lofty  trifles,  or  to  swell  my  page 
With  wind  and  noise. 

DRTDEN. 

There  is  no  kind  of  false  wit  which  has  heen  so  recommended 
by  the  practice  of  all  ages,  as  that  which  consists  in  a  jingle  of 
wQK^s,  and  is  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  ^luuninpr. 
It  is  indeed  impossible  to  kill  a  weed,  which  the  soil  has*a  natural 
disposition  to  produce.  The  seeds  of  punning  are  in  the  minds 
of  all  men ;  and  though  they  may  be  subdued  by  reason,  reflec- 
tion, and  good  sense,  they  will  be  very  apt  to  shoot  up  in  the 
greatest  genius  that  is  not  broken  and  cultivated '  by  the  rules  of 
art.  Imitation  is  natural  to  us,  and  when  it  does  not  raise  the 
mind  to  poetry,  painting,  music,  or  other  more  noble  arts,  it  often 
breaks  out  in  puns  and  quibbles. 

Aristotle,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  book  of  rhetoric, 
describes  two  or  three  kinds  of  puns,  which  he  calls  paragrams, 
among  the  beauties  of  good  writing,  and  produces  instances  of 
them  out  of  some  of  the  greatest  authoi*s  in  the  Greek  tongue. 
Cicero  has  sprinkled  several  of  his  works  with  puns,  and  in  his 
book  where  he  lays  down  the  rules  of  oratory,  quotes  abundance 
of  sayings  as  pieces  of  wit,  which  also  upon  examination  prove 
arrant  puns.  But  tlie  age  in  which  the  pun  chiefly  flourished, 
was  in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First.  That  learned  monarch 
was  himself  a  tolerable  punster,  and  made  very  few  bishops  or 
privy-counsellors  that  had  not  some  time  or  other  signalized  them- 
selves by  a  clinch,  or  a  conujidrum.  It  was  therefore  in  this  age 
that  the  pun  appeared  with  pomp  ^nd  dignity.  It  had  before 
been  admitted  into  merry  speeches  and  ludicrous  compositions,, 
but  was  now  delivered  with  gi-eat  gravity  from  the  pulpit,  or  pro-; 
nounced  in  the  most  solemn  manner  at  the  council-table.  The ; 
greatest  authors,  in  their  most  serious  works,  made  frequent  use  I 
of  puns.  The  sermons  of  Bishop  Andrews,  and  the  tragedies  ot 
Shakespeare,  are  full  of  them.  The  sinner  was  punned  into 
repentance  by  the  former,  as  in  the  latter  nothing  is  more  usual 
than  to  see  a  hero  weeping  and  quibbling  -for  a  dozen  lines 
together. 

I  must  add  to  these  great  authorities,  which  seem  to  have  given 
a  kind  of  sanction  to  this  piece  of  false  wit,  that  all  the  writers  of 
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rhetoric  have  treated  of  punning  with  very  great  respect,  and 
divided  the  several  kinds  of  it  into  hard  names,  that  are  reckoned 
among  the  figurej^jaL^eech,  and  recommended  as  ornaments  in  . 
discourse.  I  remember  a  country  schoolmaster  of  my  acquaint- 
ance told  me  once,  that  he  had  been  in  company  with  a  gentleman 
whom  he  looked  upon  to  be  the  greatest  paragrammatist  among 
the  moderns.  Upon  inquiry,  I  found  my  learned  friend  had  dined 
that  day  with  Mr.  Swan,  the  famous  punster ;  and  desiring  him  to 
give  me  some  account  of  Mr.  Swan's  conversation,  he  told  me  that 
he  generally  talked  in  the  Paranomasia,  that  he  sometimes  gave 
in  to  the  PtocSj  but  that  in  his  humble  opinion  he  shined  most  in 
the  Antanaclasia. 

I  must  not  here  omit,  that  a  famous  university  of  this  land  was 
formerly  very  much  infested  with  puns ;  but  whether  or  no  this 
might  not  arise  from  the  fens  and  marshes  in  which  it  was  situated, 
and  which  are  now  drained,  I  must  leave  to  the  determination  of 
more  skilful  naturalists. 

After  this  short  history  of  punning,  one  would  wonder  how  it 
should  be  so  entirely  banished  out  of  the  learned  world  as  it  is  at 
present  especially  since  it  had  found  a  place  in  the  writings  of 
the  most  ancient  polite  authors.  To  account  for  this  we  must 
consider,  that  the  lii*st  race  of  authors,  who  were  the  great  heroes 
in  writing,  were  destitute  of  all  rules  and  arts  of  criticism ;  and  \ 
for  that  reason^  though  they  excel  latter  writers  in  greatness  of( 
genius,  they  fall  short  of  them  in  accuracy^ind  oori-ectness.  The 
modems  cannot  reach  their  beauties,  but  can  avoid  their  imperfec- 
tions. When  the  world  was  furnished  with  these  authors  of  tfie 
first  eminence,  there  grew  up  another  set  of  writers,  who  gained 
themselves  a  reputation^y^thfi.  remarks  which  they  made  on  the 
works  of  those  who  preceded  them.  It  was  one  of  the  employ- 
ments of  these  secondary  authors,  to  distinguish  the  several  kinds 
of  wit  by.tanaa-of  art,  and  to  consider  them  as  more  or  less  perfect, 
according  as  they  were  founded  in  truth.  It  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  even  such  authors  as  Isocrates,  Plato,  and  Cicero,  should 
have  such  little  blemishes  as  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  authors  of 
a  much  infeiior  character,  who  have  written  since  those  several 
blemishes  were  discovered.  I  do  not  find  that  there  was  a  proper 
separation  made  between  pups  and  true  wit  by  any  of  th^jincient 
authors,  except  Quintilian  and  Lbnginus.  But  when  this  distinc- 
tion was  once  settled,  it  was  very  natural  for  all  men  of  sense  to 
agree  in  it.  As  for  the  revival  of  this-ftclse  wit,  it  happened  about 
the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  once 
detected,  it  immediately  vanished  and  disappeared.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  no  question,  but  as  it  has  sunk  in  one  age  and  t<v«& 
in  another,  it  will  again  recover  itself  in  flp^ft  ^\p^^tv\>  ^^tv<^^a&. 
time,  as  pedantry  and  ignorance  shall  px©^iM\\rgQiii^VX.«^^*^'*^®^' 
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And,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  do  very  much  apprehend,  hy  some  of 
the  last  winter's  productions,  which  had  their  sets  of  admirers, 
that  our  posterity  will,  in  a  few  years,  degenerate  into  a  race  of 
punsters :  at  least,  a  man  may  he  very  excusable  for  any  apprehen- 
sions of  this  kind,  that  has  seen  acrostics  handed  about  the  town  with 
great  secrecy  and  applause;  to  which  I  must  also  add  a  little 
epigram  called  the  "  Witch's  Prayer,"  that  fell  into  verse  when  it 
was  read  either  backward  or  forward,  excepting  only  that  it  cursed 
one  way,  and  blessed  the  other.  When  one  sees  there  are  actually 
such  painstakers  among  our  British  wits,lwho  can  tell  what  it  may 
end  in  ?  If  we  must  lash  one  another,  let  it  be  with  the  manly 
strokes  of  wit  and  satire ;  for  I  am  of  the  old  philosopher's  opinion, 
that  if  I  must  suffer  from  one  or  other,  I  womd  rather  it  should  be 
from  the  paw  of  a  lion,  than  the  hoof  of  an  ass.  I  do  not  speak 
this  out  of  any  spirit  of  party.  There  is  a  most  crying  dulness  on 
both  sides.  I  have  seen  Tory  acrostics  and  Whig  anagrams,  and 
do  not  quarrel  with  either  of  them,  because  they  are  Whigs  or 
Tories,  but  because  they  are  anagrams  and  acrostics. 

But  to  return  to  punning.  Having  pursued  the  history  of  a 
pun,  from  its  original  to  its  downfall,  I  shall  here  define  it  to  be  a 
•conceit  arising  from  the  use  of  two  words  that  agree  in  the  sound, 
but  differ  in  the  sense.  The  only  way  therefore  to  try  a  piece  of 
wit,  is  to  translate  it  into  a  different'  language.  If  it  bears  the 
test,  you  may  pronounce  it  true ;  but  if  it  vanishes  in  the  experi- 
ment, you  may  conclude  it  to  have  been  a  pun.  In  short,  one  may 
say  of  a  pun,  as  the  countryman  described  his  nightingale,  that  it 
is  "  vox  et  prateria  nihUJ'  "  a  sound  andjjothing  but  a  soimd." 
On  the  contrary,  one  may  represent  true  wit  by  the  description 
which  Aristenetus  makes  of  a  nne  woman ;  when  she  is  dressed  she 
is  beautiful,  when  she  is  undressed  she  is  beautiful;  or  as 
Mercerus  has  translated  it  more  emphatically,  "  Induiturjformosa 
est :  exuitUTj  ipsa  forma  est.**  * 

ADDISON.  C. 

*  How  beautiful  she  looks  when  drest ! 
But  view  her  freed  from  this  disguise, 
Stript  of  th'  unnecessary  vest  .... 
'Tis  beauty's  self  before  your  eyes. 
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No.  62.    FRIDAY,  MAY  11,  1711. 
Scribendi  recte  sapere  est  et  principium,  et  fons. 

HOB.   ARS   POET.   YEB.    309. 

Sound  judgment  is  the  ground  of  writing  well. 

ROSCOMMOK. 

Mr  Locke  has  an  admirable  reflection  upon  the  difference  of 
wit  and  judgment,  whereby  he  endeavours  to  shew  the  reason  why 
they  are  not  always  the  talents  of  the  same  person.  His  words 
are  as  follow  : — *'  And  hence,  perhaps,  may  be  given  some  reason 
of  that  common  observation,  '  That  men  who  have  a  great  deal  of 
wit,  and  prompt  memories,  have  not  always  the  clearest  judgment, 
or  deepest  reason.'  For  wit  lying  most  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas^ 
and  putting  those  together  with  quickness  and  variety  whereiil 
can  be  found  any  resemblance  or  congruity,  thereby  to  make  up 
pleasant  pictures,  and  agreeable  visions  in  the  fancy ;  judgment, 
on  the  contrary,  lies  quite  on  the  other  side,  in  separating  care- 
fully one  from  another,  ideas  wherein  can  be  found  the  least  differ- 
ence, thereby  to  avoid  being  misled  by  similitude,  and  by  affinity^ 
to  taie  one  thing  for  another.  This  is  a  way'of  proceeding  quite 
contrary  to  metaphor  and..aUssion;  wherein,  for  the  most  part, 
lies  that  entertainment  and  pleasantry  of  wit,  which  strikes  so 
lively  on  the  fancy,  and  is  therefore  so  acceptable  to  all  people." 

This,  I  think,  the  best  and  most  philosophical  account  that  I 
have  ever  met  with  of  wit,  which  generally,  though  not  ^ways, 
consists  in  such  a  resemblance  and  congruity  of  ideas  as  this  j 
author  mentions.  I  shall  only  add  to  it  by  way  of  explanation, 
that  every  resemblance  of  ideas  is  not  that  which  we  call  wit, 
unless  it  be  such  an  on^  that  gives  delight  and  surprise  to  the 
reader.  These  two  properties  seem  essential  to  wit,  more  particu- 
larly the  last  of  them.  In  order  therefore  that  the  resemblance  in 
the  ideas  bo  wit,  it  is  necessary  that  the  ideas  should  not  lie  too 
near  one  another  in  the  nature  of  things ;  for  where  the  likeness 
is  obvious,  it  givefr-ao-sui^rise.  To  'compare  one  mans  singing 
to  that  of  another,  or  to  represent  the  whiteness  of  any  object  by 
that  of  milk  and  snow,  or  the  variety  of  its  colours  by  those  of  the 
rainbow,  cannot  be  called  wit,  unless,  besides  this  obvious  resem- 
blance, there  be  some  further  congruity  discovered  in  the  two 
ideas,  that  is  capable  of  giving  the  reader  some  surprise.  Thus 
when  a  poet  tells  us  the  bosom  of  his  mistress  is  as  white  as  snow, 
y  there  is  no  wit  in  the  comparison ;  but  when  he  adds,  with  a  sigh, 
it  is  as  cold  too,  it  then  grows  into  wit  Every  reader's  memory 
may  supply  him  with  innumerable  instances  of  the  same  nature. 
For  this  reason,  the  similitudes  in  heroic  poets,  who  endeavour 
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rather  to  fill  the  mind  with  great  conceptions,  than  to  divert  it 
with  such  as  are  new  and  surprising,  have  seldom  anything  in 
them  that  can  be  called  wit.  Mr.  Locke's  account  of  wit,  with 
this  short  explanation,  comprehends  most  of  the  species  of  wit, 
as  metaphors,  similiUides,  allegisyies,  enigmas,  mottos,  parables, 
fables,  dreams,  visions,  dramatic  writings,  burlesque,  and  aTT^the 
methods  of  allusion.  There  are  many  other  pieces  of  wit  (how 
remote  soever  they  may  appear  at  first  sight  from  the  foregoing 
description)  which  upon  examination  will  be  found  to  agree 
with  it. 

As  true  wit  generally  consists  in  this  resemblance  and  con- 
gruity  of  a3£^s,  false  wit  chiefly  consists  in  the  resemblance  and 
congruity  HQmetimea  of  single  letters,  as  in  anagrams,  chrono- 
grams,' lipograms,  and  acrostics :  sometimes  of  syllables,  as  in 
echoes  and  doggerel  rhymes :  sometimes  of  words,  as  in  puns  and 
quibbles ;  and  sometimes  of  whole  sentences  or  poems,  cast  into 
the  figures  of  eggs,  axes,  or  altars :  nay,  some  cany  the  notion  of 
wit  so  far,  as  to  ascribe  it  even  to  external  mimicry :  and  to  look 

fpon  a  man  as  an  ingenious  person,  that  can  resemble  the  tone, 
osture,  or  face  of  another. 

As  true  wit  consists  in  the  resemblance  of  ideas,  and  false  wit  in 
the  resemblance  of  words,  according  to  the  foregoing  instances ; 
there  is  another  kind  of  wit,  which  consists  partly  in  the  re- 
^semblance  of  ideas,  and  partly  in  the  resemblance  of  words, 
iwhich  for  distinction  sake  I  shall  call  mixt  wit.  This  kind 
of  wit  is  that  which  abounds  in  Cowley  more  than  in  any 
author 'that  ever  wrote.  Mr.  Waller  has  likewise  a  great  deal 
of  it.  Mr.  Dryden  is  very  sparing  in  it.  Milton  had  a  genius 
much  •above  it.  Spenser  is  in  the  same  class  with  Milton.  The 
Italians,  even  in  their  epic  poetry,  are  full  of  it.  Monsieur 
Boileau,  who  formed  himself  upon  the  *ancient  poets,  has  every- 
where rejected  it  with  scorn.  If  we  look  after  mixt  wit  among 
the  Greek  writers,  we  shall  find  it  nowhere  but  in  the  epigram- 
matists. There  are  indeed  some  strokes  of  it  in  the  little  poem 
ascribed  to  Musseus,  which  by  that,  as  well  as  many  other  marks, 
betrays  itself  to  be  a  modelhi  composition.  K  we  look  into  the 
Latin  writers,  we  find  none  of  this  mixt  wit  in  Virgil,  Lucretius, 
or  Catullus ;  very  little  in  Horace,  but  a  great  deal  of  it  in  Ovid, 
and  scarce  anything  else  in  Martial. 

Out  of  the  innumerable  branches  of  mixt  wit,  I  shall  choose 
one  instance  which  may  be  met  with  in  all  the  writers  of  this 
class.  The  passion  of  love  in  its  nature  has  been  thought  to  re- 
semble fire ;  for  which  reason  the  words  fire  and  flame  are  made 
use  of  to  signify  love.  The  witty  poets  therefore  have  taken 
an  advantage  from  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  fire,  to 
make  an  infinite  niunber  of  witticisms.    Cowley  observing  the 
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cold  regard  of  his  mistress's  eyes,  and  at  the  same  time  their 
power  of  producing  love  in  him,  considers  them  as  burning- 
glasses  made  of  ice;  and  finding  himself  able  to  live  in  the 
greatest  extremities  of  love,  concludes  the  torrid  zone  to  be 
habitable.  When  his  mistress  has  read  his  letter  written  in  juice 
of  lemon,  by  holding  it  to  the  fire,  he  desires  her  to  read  it  over  a 
second  time  by  Love's  fiames.  When  she  weeps,  he  wishes  it 
were  inward  heat,  that  distilled  those  drops  from  the  limbec. 
When  she  is  absent  he  is  beyond  eighty,  that  is,  thirty  degrees 
nearer  the  pole  than  when  she  is  with  him.  His  ambitious  love 
is  a  fire  that  naturally  mounts  upwards ;  his  happy  love  is  the 
beams  of  heaven,  and  his  unhappy  love  flames  of  hell.  When  it 
does  not  let  him  sleep,  it  is  a  flame  that  sends  up  no  smoke ;  when 
it  is  opposed  by  counsel  and  advice,  it  is  a  fire  that  rages  the 
more  by  the  winds  blowing  upon  it.  Upon  the  dying  of  a  tree, 
in  which  he  had  cut  his  loves,  he  observed  tliat  his  written  flames 
had  burnt  up  and  withered  the  tree.  When  he  resolves  to  give 
over  his  passion,  he  tells  us  that  one  burnt  like  him  for  ever  dreads 
the  fire.  His  heart  is  an  Mtna.  that,  instead  of  Vulcan's  shop,  in- 
closes Cupid's  forge  in  it.  His  endeavouring  to  drown  his  love  in 
wine,  is  throwing  oil  upon  the  fire.  He  would  insinuate  to  his 
mistress,  that  the  fire  of  love,  like  that  of  the  sun  (which  produces 
so  many  living  creatures),  should  not  only  warm,  but  beget. 
Love  in  another  place  cooks  pleasure  at  his  fire^  Sometimes  the 
poet's  heart  is  frozen  in  every  breast,  and  sometimes  scorched  in 
every  eye.  Sometimes  he  is  drowned  in  tears,  and  burnt  in  love, 
like  a  ship  set  on  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  sea. 

The  reader  may  observe  in  every  one  of  these  instances,  that 
the  poet  mixes  the  qualities  of  fire  with  those  of  love ;  and  in  the 
same  sentence,  speaking  of  it  both  as  a  passion  and  as  real  fire, 
surprises  the  reader  with  those  seeming  resemblances  or  contra- » 
dictions,  that  make  up  all  the  wit  in  this  kind  of  wiiting.  Mixt 
wit  therefore  is  a  composition  of  pun  and  true  wit,  and  is  more  or 
less  perfect,  as  the  resemblance  lies  in  the  ideas  or  in  the  words. 
Its  foundations  are  laid  partly  in  falsehood  and  partly  in  truth ; 
reason  puts  in  her  claim  for  one-half  of  it,  and  extravagance  for 
the  other.  The  only  province  therefore  for  this  kind  of  wit  is 
epigram,  or  those  little  occasional  poems,  that  in  their  own 
natiure  are  nothing  else  but  a  tissue  of  epigrams.  I  cannot  con- 
clude this  head  of  mixt  wit,  without  owning  that  the  admirable 
poet,  out  of  whom  I  have  taken  the  examples  of  it,  had  as  much 
true  wit  as  any  author  that  ever  writ ;  and  indeed  all  other  talents 
of  an  extraordinary  cenius. 

It  may  be  expected,  since  I  am  upon  this  subject,  that  I  should 
take  notice  of  Mr.  Dryden's  definition  of  wit;  which,  with  all  the 
deference  that  is  due  to  the  judgment  of  so  great  a  man,  is  not  so 
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properly  a  definition  of  wit  as  of  good  writing  in  general.  Wit, 
as  he  defines  it,  is  *'  a  propriety  of  words  and  thoughts  adapted  to 
i  the  subject."  K  this  be  a  true  definition  of  wit,  I  am  apt  to  think 
that  Euclid  was  the  greatest  wit  that  ever  set  pen  to  paper.  It  is 
certain  there  never  was  a  greater  propriety  of  words  and  thoughts 
adapted  to  the  subject,  than  what  that  author  has  made  use  of  in 
[  his  Elements.  I  shall  only  appeal  to  my  reader,  if  this  defini- 
tion agrees  with  any  notion  he  has  of  wit.  K  it  be  a  true  one,  I 
am  sure  Mr.  Dryden  was  not  only  a  better  poet,  but  a  greater  wit 
than  Mr.  Cowley ;  and  Virgil  a  much  more  facetious  man  than 
either  Ovid  or  Martial. 

Bouhours,  whom  1  look  upon  to  be  the  most  penetrating  of  all 
the  French  critics,  has,  taken  pains  to  shew,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  thought  to  be  beautiful  which  is  not  just,  and  has  not  its 
foundation  in  the  natiira  xtllhings ;  thai  tb'd  basis  of  all  wit  is 
triifh  ;  and  that  no  thought  can jie..yaluablej  of  which  i^.opd  sense 
isnot  the  ground-work.  Boileau  has  endeavoured  to  inculcate 
the  same  notion  in  several  parts  of  his  writings,  both  in  prose  and 
verse.  This  is  that  natural  way  of  writing,  that  beautiful  sim- 
plicity, which  we  so  much  admire  in  the  compositions  of  the 
ancients ;  and  which  nobody  deviates  from,  but  those  who  want 
strength  of  genius  to  make  a  thought  shine  in  its  own  natural 
beauties.  Poets  who  want  this  strength  _pf  genius  to  give  that 
majestic  simplicity  to  nature,  which  we  so  much  admire  in  the 
works  of  the  ancients,  are  forced  to  hunt  after  foreign  ornaments, 
and  not  to  let  any  piecej2£  wit^f  what  kind  soever  escape  them. 
I  look  upon  these  writers  as  5aths  in  poetry,  who,  like  those  in 
architecture,  not  being  able  to  come  up  to  the  beautiful  simplicity 
of  the  old  Greeks  and  Eomans,  have  endeavoured  to  supply  its 
place  with  all  the  extravagancies  of  an  irregular  fancy.  Mr. 
Dryden  makes  a  very  handsome  observation  on  Ovid's  writing  a 
letter  firom  Dido  to  -^neas,  in  the  following  words : — "  Ovid  (says 
he,  speaking  of  Virgil's  fiction  of  Dido  and  -^neas)  takes  it  up 
alter  him,  even  in  the  same  age,  and  makes  an  ancient  heroine 
of  Virgil's  new  created  Dido ;  dictates  a  letter  for  her  just  before 
her  death  to  the  ungrateful  fugitive,  and,  very  unluckily  for  him- 
self, is  for  measuring  a  sword  with  a  man  so  much  superior  in 
force  to  him,  on  the  same  subject.  I  think  I  may  be  judge  of  this, 
because  I  have  translated  both.  The  famous  author  of  the  Art  of 
Love  has  nothing  of  his  own ;  he  borrows  all  from  a  greater  master 
in  his  own  profession,  and  which  is  worse,  improves  nothing  which 
he  finds.  Nature  fails  him,  and  being  forced  t6  his  old  shift,  he 
has  recourse  to  wittioiam.  This  passes  indeed  with  his  soft  ad- 
mirers, and  gives  him  the  preference  to  Virgil  in  their  esteem." 

Were  not  I  supported  by  so  great  an  authority  as  that  of  Mr. 
Dryden,  I  should  not  venture  to  observe,  that  the  taste  of  most  of 
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our  English  poets,  as  well  as  readers,  is  extremely  Gothic.  He 
quotes  Monsieur  Segrais  for  a  threefold  distinction  of  the  readers 
of  poetry ;  in  the  first  of  which  he  comprehends  the  rabble  of 
readers,  whom  he  does  not  treat  as  such  with  regard  to  their  qua- 
lity, but  to  their  numbers  and  the  coarseness  of  their  taste.  His 
words  are  as  follow : — "  Segrais  has  distinguished  the  readers  of 

foetry,  according  to  their  capacity  of  judging,  into  three  classes." 
He  might  have  said  the  same  oi  writers  too,  if  he  had  pleased.] 
"  In  the  lowest  form  he  places  those  whom  he  calls  Les  Petits 
E sprits,  such  things  as  are  our  upper-gallery  audience  in  a  play- 
house ;  who  like  nothing  but  the  husk  an*?  rind  of  wit,  and  prefer 
a  quibble,  a  conceit,  an  e])igram,  before  solid  sense  and  elegant 
expression.  These  are  mob  readers.  If  Virgil  and  Martial  stood 
for  parliament-men,  we  know  already  who  would  carry  it.  But 
though  they  made  the  greatest  appearance  in  the  field,  and  cried 
the  loudest,  the  best  on  it  is,  they  are  but  a  sort  of  French  Hugue- 
nots, or  Dutch  Boors,  brought  over  in  herds,  but  not  natiuralised ; 
who  have  not  lands  of  two  pounds  per  annum  in  Parnassus,  and 
therefore  are  not  privileged  to  poll.  Their  authors  are  of  the  same 
level,  fit  to  represent  them  on  a  mountebank's  stage,  or  to  be 
master  of  the  ceremonies  in  a  bear-garden ;  yet  these  are  they  who 
have  the  most  admirers.  But  it  often  happens,  to  their  mortifica- 
tion, that  as  their  readers  improve  their  stock  of  sense  (as  they 
may  by  reading  better  books,  and  by  conversation  with  men  of 
judgment)  they  soon  forsake  thenL*' 

I  must  not  dismiss  this  subject  without  observing,  that  as  Mr. 
Locke,  in  the  passage  above-mentioned,  has  discovered  the  most 
fruitful  source  of  wit,  so  there  is  another  of  a  quite  contrary  nature 
to  it,  which  does  likewise  branch  itself  out  into  several  kinds. 
For  not  only  the  resemblance,  but  the  gpposition  of  ideas,  does 
very  often  produce  wit ;  as  I  could  shew  in  several  little  points, 
turns,  and  antitheses,  that  I  may  possibly  enlarge  upon  in  some 
future  speculation. 

ADDISON.  G. 
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Humano  capiti  ceryicem  pictor  equinam 
Jungere  si  velit,  et  varias  inducere  plumas, 
Undique  collatis  membris,  ut  turpiter  atrum 
Desinat  in  piscem  mulier  fonnosa  superne ; 
Spectatnm  admissi  risum  teneatis,  amici  1 
Gredite,  Fisones,  isti  tabulae  fore  librum 
PersimUem^  cujns,  velut  segri  somnia,  vansB 
Fingentur  species 

HOB.  AB8   POET.   YEB.   1. 

If  in  a  picture,  Fiso,  you  should  see 
A  handsome  woman  with  a  fish's  tail, 
Or  a  man's  head  upon  a  horse's  neck^ 
Or  limbs  of  beasts,  of  the  most  different  kinds. 
Covered  with  feathers  of  all  sorts  of  birds ; 
,  Would  you  not  laugh,  and  think  the  painter  mad  ] 
Trust  me,  that  book  is  as  ridiculous 
Whose  incoherent  style,  like  sick  men's  dreams. 
Varies  all  shapes,  and  mixes  all  extremes. 

ROSCOMMON. 

It  is  very  hard  for  the  mind  to  disengage  itself  from  a  subject 
on  which  it  has  been  long  employed.  The  thoughts  will  be  rising 
of  themselves  from  time  to  time,  though  we  give  them  no  encou- 
ragement ;  as  the  tossings  and  fluctuations  of  the  sea  continue 
several  hours  after  the  winds  are  laid. 

It  is  to  this  that  I  impute  my  last  night's  dream  or  vision,  which 
formed  into  one  continyed  allegory  the  several  schemes  of  wit, 
whether  false,  mixed,  or  true,  that  have  been  the  subject  of  my 
late  papers. 

Methought  I  was  transported  into  a  country  that  was  filled  with 
prodigies  and  enchantments,  governed  by  the  goddess  of  False- 
hood, and  entitled  "  The  Region  of  False  Wit."  There  was  nothing 
in  the  Fields,  the  woods,  and  the  rivers,  that  appeared  natural. 
Several  of  the  trees  blossomed  in  leaf  gold,  some  of  them  produced 
bone-lace,  and  some  of  them  precious  stones.  The  fountains  bub- 
bled in  an  opera  tune,  and  were  filled  with  stags,  wDd  boars,  and 
mermaids,  that  lived  among  the  waters ;  at  the  same  time  that 
dolphins  and  several  kinds  of  fish  played  upon  the  banks,  or  took 
their  pastime  in  the  meadows.  The  birds  had  many  of  them 
golden  beaks,  and  human  voices.  The  flowers  periiime  the  air 
with  smells  of  incense,  ambergrease,  and  pulvillios ;  and  were  so 
interwoven  with  one  another,  that  they  grew  up  in  pieces  of  em- 
broidery.   The  winds  were  filled  with  sighs  and  messages  of  dia- 
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tant  lovers.  As  I  was  walking  to  and  fro  in  this  enchanted  wil- 
derness, I  could  not  forbear  breaking  out  into  soliloquies  upon  the 
several  wonders  which  lay  before  me,  when,  to  my  great  surprise, 
I  found  there  were  artificial  echoes  in  eveiy  walk,  that,  by  repe- 
titions of  certain  words  whioIrT  spoke,  agreed  with  me,  or  contra- 
dicted me,  in  everything  I  said.  In  the  midst  of  my  conversation 
with  these  invisible  companions,  I  discovered  in  the  centre  of  a 
very  dark  grove  a  monstrous  fabric,  built  after  the  Gothic  manner, 
and  covered  with  innumerable  devices  in  that  barbarous  kind  of 
sculpture.  I  immediately  went  t^  to  it,  and  found  it  to  be  a 
kind  of  heathen  temple  consecrated  to  the  god  of  JJulness.  Upon 
my  entrance  I  saw  the  deity  of  the  place  dressed  in  the  habit  of  a 
monk,  with  a  book  in  one  hand,  and  a  rattle  in  the  other.  Upon 
his  right  hand  was  Industry,  with  a  lamp  burning  before  her ;  and 
on  his  left  Caprice,  with  a  monkey  sitting  on  her  shoulder.  Befofe 
his  feet  there  stood  an  altar  of  a  very  odd  make,  which,  as  I  after-  y 
wards  found,  was  shaped  in  that  manner  to  comply  with  the  iqr  j 
scription  that  surrounded  it.  Upon  the  altar  there  lay  several 
offerings  of  axes,  wings,  and  eggs,  cut  in  paper,  and  inscribed  with 
verses.  The  temple  was  filled  with  votaries,  who  applied  them- 
selves to  different  diversions,  as  their  fancies  directed  them.  In 
one  part  of  it  I  saw  a  regiment  of  Anagrams,  who  were  continually 
in  motion ;  turning  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  facing  about,  doubling 
their  ranks,  shifting  their  stations,  and  throwing  themselves  into 
all  the  figures  and  countermarches  of  the  most  changeable  and 
perplexed  exercise. 

Not  far  from  these  was  the  bodv  of  Acrostics,  made  up  of  very 
disproportioned  persons.  It  was  disposed  into  three  columns,  the 
officers  planting  themselves  in  a  line  on  the* left  hand  of  each 
column.  The  officers  were  all  of  them  at  least  six  feet  high,  and 
made  three  rows  of  very  proper  men ;  but  the  common  soldiers, 
who  filled  up  the  spaces  between  the  officers,  were  such  dwarfs, 
cripples,  and  scarecrows,  that  one  could  hardly  look  upon  them 
without  laughing.  There  were  behind  the  Acrostics  two  or  three 
files  of  Chronograms,  which  differed  only  from  the  former,  as  their 
officers  were  equipped  (like  the  figure  of  Time)  with  an  hour  glass 
in  one  hand,  and  a  scythe  in  the  other,  and  took  their  posts  pro- 
miscuously among  the  private  men  whom  they  commanded. 

In  the  body  of  the  temple,  and  before  the  very  face  of  the  deity, 
methought  I  saw  the  phantom  of  Tryphiodorus,  the  Lipogram- 
matist,  engaged  in  a  ball  with  four-and  twenty  persons,  who  pur- 
sued him  by  turns  through  all  the  intricacies  and  labyrinths  of  a 
country  dance,  without  being  able  to  overtake  him. 

Observing  several  to  be  very  busy  at  the  westeni  end  of  the 
temple,  I  inquired  into  what  they  were  doing,  and  found  there  was 
in  that  quarter  the  great  magazine  of  Kebuses.    These  were  several 
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hand  to  receive  it  of  him,  I  knocked  it  against  a  chair,  and  by  that 
means  awaked. 

ADDISON.  C. 
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Hie  yivimus  ambitiosa 


Faupertate  omnes 

juv.  SAT.  iii.  183. 

The  fece  of  wealth  in  poverty  we  wear. 

The  most  improper  things  we  commit  in  the  conduct  of  our 
lives,  we  are  led  into  by  the  force  of  fashion.  Instances  might  be 
given,  in  which  a  prevailing  custom  makes  us  act  against  the  rules 
of  nature,  law,  and  common  sense ;  but  at  present  I  shall  confine 
my  consideration  to  the  effect  it  has  upon  men's  minds,  by  looking 
into  our  behaviour  when  it  is  the  fashion  to  go  into  mourning. 
The  custom  of  representing  the  grief  we  have  for  the  loss  of  the 
dead  by  our  habits,  certainly  had  its  rise  from  the  real  sorrow  of 
such  as  were  too  much  distressed  to  take  the  proper  care  they 
ought  of  their  dress.  By  degrees  it  prevailed,  that  such  as  had 
this  inward  oppression  upon  their  minds,  made  an  apology  for  not 
joining  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  their  ordinary  diversions  by 
a  dress  suited  to  their  condition.  This  therefore  was  at  first  assumed 
by  such  only  as  were  under  real  distress ;  to  whom  it  was  a  relief 
that  they  had  nothing  about  them  so  light  and  gay  as  to  be  irk- 
some to  the  gloom  and  melancholy  of  their  inward  reflections,  or 
that  might  misrepresent  them  to  others.  In  process  of  time  this 
laudable  distinction  of  the  sorrowful  was  lost,  and  mourning  is  now 
worn  by  heirs  and  widows.  You  see  nothing  but  magnificence 
and  solemnity  in  the  equipage  of  the  relict,  and  an  air  of  release 
from  servitude  in  the  pomp  of  a  son  who  has  lost  a  wealthy  father. 
This  fashion  of  sorrow  is  now  become  a  generous  part  of  the  cere- 
monial between  princes  and  sovereigns,  who  in  the  language  of 
all  nations  are  styled  brothers  to  each  other,  and  put  on  the  purple 
upon  the  death  of  any  potentate  with  whom  they  live  in  amity. 
Courtiers,  and  all  who  wish  themselves  such,  are  immediately 
seized  with  grief  from  head  to  foot  upon  this  disaster  to  their 
prince ;  so  that  one  may  know  by  the  very  buckles  of  a  gentleman^ 
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usher,  what  degree  of  fiiendship  any  deceased  monarch  maintained 
with  the  court  to  which  he  belongs.  A  good  courtier's  habit  and 
behaviour  is  hieroglyphical  on  these  occasions.  He  deals  much  in 
whispers,  and  you  may  see  he  dresses  according  to  the  best  intelli- 
gence. 

The  general  affectation  among  men,  of  appearing  greater  than 
they  are,  makes  the  whole  world  run  into  the  habit  of  the  court. 
You  see  the  lady,  who  the  day  before  was  as  various  as  a  rainbow, 
upon  the  time  appointed  for  beginning  to  mourn,  as  dark  as  a 
cloud.  This  humour  does  not  prevail  only  on  those  whose  fortunes 
can  support  any  change  in  then*  equipage,  nor  on  those  only  whose 
incomes  demand  the  wantoness  of  new  appearances ;  but  on  such 
also  who  have  just  enough  to  clothe  them.  An  old  acquaintance 
of  mine,  of  ninety  pounds  a  year,  who  has  naturally  the  vanity  of 
being  a  man  of  fashion  deep  at  his  heart,  is  very  much  put  to  it  to 
bear  the  mortality  of  princes.  He  made  a  new  black  suit  upon  the 
death  of  the  King  of  Spain,  he  turned  it  for  the  King  of  Portugal, 
and  he  now  keeps  his  chamber  while  it  is  scouidng  for  the  emperor. 
He  is  a  good  economist  in  his  extravagance,  and  makes  only  a 
fresh  black  button  upon  his  iron-grey  suit  for  any  potentate  of 
small  territories ;  he  indeed  adds  his  crape  hat-band  for  a  prince 
whose  exploits  he  has  admired  in  the  Gazette ;  but  whatever  com- 
pliments may  be  made  on  these  occasions,  the  true  mourners  are  the 
mercers,  silkmen,  lacemen,  and  milliners.  A  prince  of  a  merciful 
and  royal  disposition  would  reflect  with  great  anxiety  upon  the 
prospect  of  his  death,  if  he  considered  what  numbers  would  be 
reduced  to  misery  by  that  accident  only.  He  would  think  it  of 
moment  enough  to  direct,  that  in  the  notification  of  his  depar- 
ture, the  honour  done  to  him  might  be  restrained  to  those  of  the 
household  of  the  prince  to  whom  it  should  be  signified.  He 
would  think  a  general  mourning  to  be  in  no  less  degree  the  same 
ceremony  which  is  practised  in  barbarous  nations,  of  killing  their 
slaves  to  attend  the  obsequies  of  their  kings. 

I  had  been  wonderfully  at  a  loss  for  many  months  together,  to 
guess  at  the  character  of  a  man  who  came  now  and  then  to  our 
coffee-house.  He  ever  ended  a  newspaper  with  this  reflection, 
"  Well,  I  see  all  the  foreign  princes  are  in  good  health."  If  you 
asked,  "Pray,  sir,  what  says  the  *  Postman*  from  Vienna?"  he 
answered,  "  Make  us  thankful,  the  German  princes  are  all  well." 
"  What  does  he  say  from  Barcelona  ?"  "  He  does  not  speak,  but 
that  the  country  agrees  very  well  with  the  new  queen."  After  very 
much  inquiry,  I  found  this  man  of  universal  loyalty  was  a  whole- 
sale dealer  in  silks  and  ribbons.  His  way  is,  it  seems,  if  he  hires 
a  weaver  or  workman,  to  have  it  inserted  in  his  articles,  "that all 
this  shall  be  well  and  truly  performed,  provided  no  foreign  poten- 
tate shall  depart  this  life  within  the  time  above  meutione<L"    It 
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happens  in  all  public  mournings,  that  the  many  trades  which 
depend  upon  our  habits,  are  during  that  folly  either  pinched  with 
present  want,  or  terrified  with  the  apparent  approach  of  it    All 
the  atonement  which  men  can  make  for  wanton  expenses  (which 
is  a  sort  of  insulting  the  scarcity  under  which  others  labour)  is, 
that  the  superfluities  of  the  wealthy  give  supplies  to  the  necessities 
of  the  poor;  but  instead  of  any  other  good  arising  from  the  aftec- 
ta^n  of  being  in  courtly  habits  of  mourning,  all  order  seems  to 
be  destroyed  by  it :  and  the  true  honour  which  one  coiu-t  does  to 
another  on  that  occasion,  loses  its  force  and  eflBoacy.     When  a 
foreign  minister  beholds  the  court  of  a  nation  (which  fl.ourishes  in 
riches  and  plenty)  lay  aside  upon  the  loss  of  bis  master,  all  marks 
of  splendoiu:  and  magnificence,  though  the  head  of  such  a  joyful 
people,  he  will  conceive  a  greater  idea  of  the  honour  done  to  his 
master,  than  when  be  sees  the  generality  of  the  people  in  the  same 
habit.    When  one  is  afraid  to  ask  the  wife  of  a  tradesman  whom 
she  has  lost  of  her  family,  and  after  some  preparation  endeavours 
to  know  whom  she  mourns  for ;  how  ridiculous  is  it  to  hear  her 
§xplain  herself,  **  That  we  have  lost  one  of  the  house  of  Austria ! " 
Princes  are  elevated  so  highly  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  it 
is  a  presumptuous  distinction  to  take  a  part  in  honours  done  to 
their  memories,  except  we  have  authority  for  it,  by  being  related 
in  a  particular  manner  to  the  court  which  pays  that  veneration  to 
then*  friendship,  and  seems  to  express  on  such  an  occasion  the 
sense  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  life  in  general,  by  assuming  the 
habit  of  sorrow,  though  in  the  full  possession  of  triumph  and 
royalty. 

STEELE.  R. 
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Demetri,  teque,  TigeUi, 


Discipulamm  inter  jubeo  plorare  cathedras. 

HOB.  1.  SAT.  z.  90. 

Demetrius  and  Tigellius,  know  your  place ; 

Qo  hence^  and  whine  among  the  school-boy  race. 

After  having  at  large  explained  what  wit  is,  and  described  the 
false  appearances  of  it,  all  that  labour  seems  but  an  useless  in- 
quiry, without  some  time  be  spent  in  considering  the  application 
of  it.  The  seat  of  wit,  when  one  speaks  as  a  man  of  the  town  and 
the  world,  is  the  playhouse ;  I  shall  therefore  fill  this  paper  with 
reflections  upon  the  use  of  it  in  that  place.    The  application  of 
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wit  in  the  theatre  has  so  strong  an  effect  upon  the  manners  of  our 

fentlemen,  as  the  taste  of  it  has  upon  the  writings  of  our  authors, 
t  may,  perhaps,  look  like  a  very  presumptuous  work,  though  not 
foreign  from  the  duty  of  a  Spectator,  to  tax  the  writings  of  such 
as  have  long  had  the  general  applause  of  a  nation ;  hut  I  shall 
always  make  reason,  truth,  and  nature  the  measures  of  praise  and 
dispraise ;  if  those  are  for  me,  the  generality  of  opinion  is  of  no 
consequence  against  me;  if  they  are  against  me,  the  genei^ 
opinion  cannot  long  support  me. 

Without  further  preface,  I  am  going  to  look  into  some  of  our 
most  applauded  plays,  and  see  whether  they  deserve  the  figure 
they  at  present  hear  in  the  imaginations  of  men,  or  not. 

In  reflecting  upon  those  works,  I  shall  chiefly  dwell  upon  that 
for  which  each  respective  play  is  most  celebrated.  The  present 
paper  shall  be  employed  upon  Sir  Fopling  Flutter.*  The  received 
character  of  this  play  is,  that  it  is  the  pattern  of  genteel  comedy. 
Dorimant  and  Harriot  are  the  characters  of  greatest  consequence^ 
and  if  these  are  low  and  mean,  the  reputation  of  the  play  is  ver^  ^ 
unjust. 

I  will  take  for  granted,  that  a  fine  gentleman  should  be  honest 
in  his  actions  and  refined  in  his  language.  Instead  of  this,  our 
hero  in  this  piece  is  a  direct  knave  in  his  designs,  and  a  clown  in 
his  language.  Bellair  is  his^  ailmirer  and  friend ;  in  return  for 
which,  because  he  is  forsooth  a  greater  wit  than  his  said  friend,  he 
thinks  it  reasonable  to  persuade  him  to  marry  a  young  lady,  whose 
virtue,  he  thinks,  will  last  no  longer  than  till  she  is  a  wife,  and 
then  she  cannot  but  fall  to  his  share,  as  he  is  anL  irresistible  fine 
gentleman.  The  falsehood  to  Mrs.  Loveit,  and  the  barbarity  of 
triumphing  over  her  anguish  for  losing  him,  is  another  instance 
of  his  honesty,  as  well  as  his  good  nature.  As  to  his  fine  language, 
he  calls  the  orange-woman,  who,  it  seems,  is  inclined  to  grow  fat, 
"  An  overgrown  jade,  with  a  flasket  of  guts  before  her ;"  and  salutes 
her  with  a  pretty  phrase  of,  "How  now,  Double  Tripe?"  Upon 
the  mention  of  a  country  gentlewoman,  whom  he  knows  nothing 
of  (no  one  can  imagine  why),  he  "  will  lay  his  life  she  is  some 
awkward  ill-fashioned  country  toad,  who,  not  having  above  four 
dozen  of  hairs  on  her  head,  has  adorned  her  baldness  with  a  large 
white  fruz,  that  she  may  look  sparkishly  in  the  fore-front  of  the 
king's  box  at  an  old  play."  Unnatural  mixtiiro„  of  .senseless 
common-place ! 

•  In  the  "  Man  of  Mode."  Sir  Fopling  was  Beau  Hewit,  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hewit,  of  Pishiobury  in  Hertfordshire,  Bart. ;  the  author's  own 
character  was  represented  in  tiiat  of  Bellair ;  or,  as  some  think,  in  Medley. 
Dorimant  (as  Da  vies  tells  us.  Dram.  Misc.  Vol.  iii.  178)  was  formed  from 
two  originals ;  the  witty  Eari  of  Dorset  and  the  licentious  Wilmot,  Earl  of 
Bochester. 

VOL,  I.  "ft 
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As  to  the  generosity  of  his  temper,  he  tells  his  poor  footman, 
**  If  he  did  not  wait  better/'  he  would  turn  him  away,  in  the 
insolent  phrase  of,  **  I'll  uncase  you." 

Now  for  Mrs.  Harriot.  She  laughs  at  obedience  to  an  absent 
mother,  whose  tenderness  Busy  describes  to  be  very  exquisite,  for 
**  that  she  is  so  pleased  with  finding  Harriot  again,  that  she  can- 
not chide  her  for  being  out  of  the  way."  This  witty  daughter,  and 
fine  lady,  has  so  little  respect  for  this  good  woman,  that  she  ridi- 
cules her  air  in  taking  leave,  and  cries,  "  In  what  struggle  is  my 
poor  mother  yonder !  See,  see  her  head  tottering,  her  eyes  staring, 
and  her  under  \ip  trembling."  But  all  this  is  atoned  for,  because 
**  she  has  more  wit  than  is.usual  ju.her  sex,  and  as  much  malice, 
though  she  is  as  wild  as  you  could  wish  her,  and  has  a  demureness 
in  her  looks  that  makes  it  so  surprising !"  Then  to  recommend 
her  as  a  fit  spouse  for  his  hero,  the  poet  makes  her  speak  her 
sense  of  marriage  very  ingenuously. — "  I  think,"  says  she,  "  I 
might  be  brought  to  endure  him,  and  that  is  all  a  reasonable 
woman  should  expect  in  an  husband."  It  is  methinks  unnatiu-al, 
that  we  are  not  made  to  understand  how,  she  that  was  bred  under 
a  silly  pious  old  mother,  that  would  never  trust  her  out  of  her 
sight,  came  to  be  so  polite. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the  negligence  of  everything 
which  engages  the  attention  of  the  sober  and  valuable  part  of 
mankind,  appears  very  well  drawn  in  this  piece.  But  it  fs  denied, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  the  character  of  a  fine  gentleman,  that  he 
should  in  that  manner  trample  upon  all  order  and  decency.  As 
for  the  character  of  Dorimant,  it  is  more  of  a  coxcomb  than  that 
of  Fopling.  He  says  of  one  of  his  companions,  that  a  good 
correspondence  between  them  is  their  mutual  interest.  Speaking 
of  that  friend,  he  declares,  their  being  much  together  "  makes  the 
women  think  the  better  of  his  understanding,  and  judge  more 
favourably  of  my  reputation.  It  makes  him  pass  upon  some  for 
a  man  of  very  good  sense,  and  me  upon  others  for  a  very  civil 
person," 

This  whole  celebrated  piece  is  a  perfect  contradiction  to  good 
manners,  good  sense,  and  common  honesty;  and  as  there  is 
nothing  in  it  but  what  is  built  upon  the  ruin  of  virtue  and  inBo- 
cence,  according  to  the  notion  of  merit  in  this  comedy,  I  take  the 
Shoemaker  to  be,  in  reality,  the  fine  gentleman  of  the  play :  for  it 
seems  he  is  an  atheist,  if  we  may  depend  upon  his  character,  as 
given  by  the  orange  woman,  who  is  herself  far  from  being  the 
lowest  in  the  play.  She  says  of  a  fine  man,  who  is  Dorimant's 
companion,  there  **is  not  such  another  heathen  in  the  town, 
except  the  Shoemaker."  His  pretension  to  be  the  hero  of  the 
drama  appears  still  more  in  his  own  description  of  his  way  of 
living  with  this  lady.    "  There  is,"  says  he,  "  never  a  man  in 
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town  lives  more  like  a  gentleman  with  his  wife  than  I  do ;  I  never 
mind  her  motions;  she  never  inquires  into  mine.  We  speak  to 
one  another  civilly,  hate  one  another  heartily;  and  because  it  is 
vulgar  to  lie  and  soak  together,  we  have  each  of  us  our  several 
settlebed."  That  of  "  soaking  together"  is  as  good  as  if  Dorimaht 
had  spoken  it  himself;  and  I  think,  since  he  puts  human  nature 
in  as  ugly  a  form  as  the  circumstance  will  bear,  and  is  a  staunch 
unbeliever,  he  is  very  much  wronged  in  having  no  part  of  the 
good  fortune  bestowed  in  the  last  act 

To  speak  plain  of  this  whole  work,  I  think  nothing  but  being 
lost  to  a  sense  of  innocence  and  virtue,  can  make  any  one  see  this 
comedy,  without  observing  more  frequent  occasion  to  move  sorrow 
and  indignation,  than  mirth  and  laughter.  At  the  same  time  I 
allow  it  to  be  nature,  but  it  is  nature  in  its  utmost  corruption  and 
degeneracy.* 

STEELE.  E. 
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Motus  doceri  gaudet  lonicos 
Matura  virgo,  et  fingitur  artibus ; 
Jam  nunc,  et  incestos  amores 
De  tenero  meditatur  ungui. 

HOR.  3.  CD.  vi.  21. 

Behold  a  ripe  and  melting  maid 

Bound  'prentice  to  the  wanton  trade  : 
Ionian  artists,  at  a  mighty  price, 
Instruct  her  in  the  mysteries  of  vice, 
What  nets  to  spread,  where  subtle  baits  to  lay ; 
And  with  an  early  hand  they  form  the  temper  d  clay. 

SOSOOMMON. 

The  two  following  letters  are  upon  a  subject  of  very  great 
importance,  though  expressed  without  any  air  of  gravity. 

"  to  the  spectator,  &c. 
"  Sir, 

"  I  TAKE  the  freedom  of  asking  your  advice  in  behalf  of  a  young 
country  kinswoman  of  mine  who  is  lately  come  to  town,  and  under 
my  care  for  her  education.    She  is  very  pretty,  but  you  cannot 

*  All  the  £&shionabIe  dramas  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  even 
for  some  years  later,  might  be  "  allowed  to  be  nature,  but  nature  in  its 
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imagine  how  uninformed  a  creature  it  is.  She  comes  to  my  hands 
j|ust  as  nature  left  her,  half  finished,  and  without  any  acquired 
improvements.  When  I  look  on  her  I  often  think  ot  the  Belle 
Sauvage  mentioned  in  one  of  your  papers.*  Dear  Mr.  Spectator, 
help  me  to  make  her  comprehend  the  visihle  graces  of  speech,  and 
the  dumh  eloquence  of  motion ;  for  she  is  at  present  a  perfect 
stranger  to  hoth.  She  knows  no  way  to  express  herself  but  by 
her  tongue,  and  that  always  to  signify  her  meaning.  Her  eyes 
serve  her  yet  only  to  see  with,  and  she  is  utterly  a  foreigner  to  the 
language  of  looks  and  glances.  In  this  I  fancy  you  could  help 
her  better  than  any  body.  I  have  bestowed  two  months  in  teach- 
ing her  to  sigh  when  she  is  not  concerned,  and  to  smile  when  she 
is  not  pleased,  and  am  ashamed  to  own  she  makes  little  or  no 
improvement  Then  she  is  no  more  able  now  to  walk,  than  she 
was  to  go  at  a  year  old.  By  walking  you  will  easily  know,  I  mean 
that  regular  but  easy  motion,  which  gives  oiu*  persons  so  irre- 
sistible a  grace  as  if  we  moved  to  music,  and  is  a  kind  of  dis- 
engaged figure ;  or  if  I  may  so  speak,  recitative  dancing.  But  the 
want  of  this  I  cannot  blame  in  her,  for  I  find  she  has  no  ear,  and 
means  nothing  by  walking  but  to  change  her  place.  I  could 
pardon  too  her  blushing,  if  she  knew  how  to  carry  herself  in  it, 
and  if  it  did  not  manifestly  injure  her  complexion. 

*'  They  tell  me  you  are  a  person  who  have  seen  the  world,  and 
are  a  judge  of  fine  breeding ;  which  makes  me  ambitious  of  some 
instructions  from  you  for  her  improvement :  which  when  you  have 
favoured  me  with,  I  shall  farther  advise  with  you  about  the  dis- 
posal of  this  fair  forester  in  marriage ;  for  I  will  make  it  no  secret 
to  you,  that  her  person  and  education  are  to  be  her  fortune. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 
"  Yoiu"  very  humble  servant, 

"  Celimene." 
"  Sir, 

"  Being  employed  by  Celimene  to  make  up  and  send  to  you  her 
letter,  I  make  bold  to  recommend  the  case  therein  mentioned  to 
your  consideration,  because  she  and  I  happen  to  difier  a  little  in 
our  notions.  I,  who  am  a  rough  man,  am  afraid  the  young  girl 
is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  spoiled :  therefore,  pray,  Mr.  Spectator,  4et 
us  have  your  opinion  of  this  fine  thing  called  fine  breeding ;  for  I 
am  afraid  it  difiers  too  much  from  that  plain  thing  called  good 
breeding. 

"  Your  most  humble  servant."  f 

utmost  corruption.'*  Steele,  as  a  dramatist,  represented  himself  a  martyr  in 
the  cause  of  religion ;  his  play  called  "  The  Lying  Lover "  **  was,"  as  he 
said,  "  damned  for  its  piety."     See  the  Preface  to  this  edition. — (M.) 

•  No.  28. 

f  This  and  the  preceding  letter  were  written  by  Hughes.  See  also 
Ko.  33  and  53. 
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The  general  mistake  among  xis  in  the  educating  our  children 
is,  that  in  our  daughters  we  taSe  care  of  their  persons,  and  neglect 
their  minds ;  in  our  sons  we  are  so  intent  upon  adorning  their 
minds,  that  we  wholly  neglect  their  hodies.  It  is  from  this  that 
you  shall  see  a  young  lady  celebrated  and  admired  in  all  the 
assemblies  about  town,  when  her  elder  brother  is  afraid  to  come 
into  a  room.  From  this  ill  management  it  arises,  that  we  fre- 
quently obseive  a  man's  life  is  half  spent  before  he  is  taken  notice 
of;  and  a  woman  in  the  prime  of  her  years  is  out  of  fashion  and 
neglected.  The  boy  I  shall  consider  upon  some  other  occasion) 
and  at  present  stick  to  the  girl :  and  I  am  the  more  inclined  to 
this,  because  I  have  several  letters  which  complain  to  me,  that  my 
female  readers  have  not  imderstood  me  for  some  days  last  past, 
and  take  themselves  to  be  unconcerned  in  the  present  turn  of 
my  writing.  Wlfen  a  girl  is  safely  brought  from  her  nurse,  before 
she  is  capable  oT  forming  one  simple  notion  of  anything  in  life, 
she  is  delivered  to  the  hands  of  her  dancing-master;  and  with  a 
collar  round  her  neck,  the  pretty  wild  thing  is  taught  a  fantastical 
gravity  of  behaviour,  and  forced  to  a  particrular  way  of  holding  hex 
head,  heaving  her  breast,  and  moving  with  her  whole  body ;  and 
all  this  imder  pain  of  never  having  an  husband,  if  she  steps,  looks, 
or  moves  awry.  This  gives  the  young  lady  wonderfrQ  workings  of 
imagination,  what  is  to  pass  between  her  and  this  husbanij,  that 
she  is  every  moment  told  of,,  and  for  whom  she  seems  to  be  edu* 
cated.  Thus  her  fancy  is  engaged  to  turn  all  her  endeavours  to 
the  ornament  of  her  person,  as  what  must  determine  her  good  and 
ill  in  this  life ;  and  she  naturally  thinks,  if  she  is  tall  enough,  she  i? 
wise  enough  for  anything  for  which  her  education  makes  her  think 
she  is  designed.  To  make  her  an  agreeable.person  is  the  main 
purpose  of  her  parents ;  to  that  is  all  their  costs,  to  that  all  their 
care  directed;  and  from  this  general  folly  of  parents  we  owe  our 
present  numerous  race  of  coquettes.  These  reflections  puzzle  me, 
when  I  think  of  giving  my  advice  on  the  subject  of  managing  th^ 
wild  thing  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  my  correspondent.  But  sure 
there  is  a  middle  way  to  be  followed ;  the  management  of  a  young 
lady's  person  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  but  the  erudition  of  her 
mind  is  much  more  to  be  regarded.  According  as  this  is  managed, 
you  will  see  the  mind  follow  the  appetites  of  the  body,  or  the  body 
express  the  virtues  of  the  mind. 

Cleomira  dances  with  all  the  elegance  of  motion  imaginable; 
but  her  eyes  are  so  chastised  with  the  simplicity  and  innocence  of 
her  thoughts,  that  she  raises  in  her  beholders  admiration  and  good 
will,  but  no  loose  hope  or  wild  imagination.  The  true  art  in  this 
case  is,  to  make  the  mind  and  body  improve  together;  and  if 
possible,  to  make  gesture  follow  thought,  and  not  let  thought  be 
employed  upon  gesture. 

STEELE.  '^^^ 
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Saltare  elegantius  qaam  necesse  est  probsD. 
Too  fine  a  dancer  for  a  virtuous  woman. 


SALLUST. 


LuciAN,  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  introduces  a  philosopher 
chiding  his  friend  for  his  heing  a  lover  of  dancing,  and  a  fre- 
quenter of  halls.  The  other  undertakes  the  defence  of  his  favourite 
diversion,  which,  he  says,  was  at  first  invented  by  the  goddess 
Ehea,  and  preserved  the  life  of  Jupiter  himself  from  the  cruelty  of 
his  father  Saturn.  He  proceeds  to  shew,  that  it  had  been  approved 
hj  the  greatest  men  in  all  ages ;  that  Homer  calls  Merion  a  fine 
dancer ;  and  says,  that  the  graceful  mien  and  ^at  agility  which 
he  had  acquired  by  that  exercise,  distinguished  mm  above  the  rest 
in  the  armies  both  of  Greeks  and  Trojans. 

He  adds,  that  Pyrrhus  gained  more  reputation  by  inventing  the 
dance  which  is  called  after  his  name,  than  by  all  his  other  actions ; 
that  the  LacedsBmonians,  who  were  the  bravest  people  in  Greece, 

fave  great  encouragement  to  this  diversion,  and  made  their 
[ormus  (a  dance  much  resembling  the  French  Brawl)  famous 
over  all  Asia:  that  there  were  still  extant  some  Thessalian  statues 
erected  to  the  honour  of  their  best  dancers :  and  that  he  wondered 
how  his  brother  philosopher  could  declare  himself  against  the 
opinions  of  those  two  persons,  whom  he  professed  so  much  to 
admire,  Homer  and  Hesiod ;  the  latter  of  which  compares  valour 
and  dancing  together,  and  says,  that  "  the  gods  have  bestowed 
fortitude  on  some  men,  and  on  others  a  disposition  for  dancing." 

Lastly,  he  puts  him  in  mind  that  Socrates  (who,  in  the  judgment 
of  Apollo,  was  the  wisest  of  men)  was  not  only  a  professed  adbnirer 
of  this  exercise  in  others,  but  learned  it  himself  when  he  was  an 
old  man. 

The  morose  philosopher  is  so  much  afifected  by  these  and  some 
bther  authorities,  that  he  becomes  a  convert  to  his  friend,  and 
desires  he  would  take  him  with  him  when  he  went  to  his  next 
ball. 

I  love  to  shelter  myself  under  the  examples  of  great  men ;  and, 
I  think,  I  have  sufficiently  shewed  that  it  is  not  below  the  dignity 
of  these  my  speculations  to  take  notice  of  the  following  letter, 
which,  I  suppose,  is  sent  me  by  some  substantial  tradesman  about 
'Change : — 

"  Sir, 
:.    "  I  AM  a  man  in  years,  and  by  an  honest  industry  in  the  world 
have  acquired  enough  to  give  my  children  a  liberal  education, 
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though  I  was  an  utter  stranger  to  it  myself.  My  eldest  daughter, 
a  girl  of  sixteen,  has  for  some  time  been  under  the  tuition  Qf 
Monsieur  Eigadoon,  a  danoing-master  in  the  city;  and  I  was 
prevailed  upon  by  her  and  her  mother  to  go  last  night  to  one  of 
his  balls.  I  must  own  to  you,  sir,  that  having  never  been  to  any 
such  place  before,  I  was  very  much  pleased  and  surprised  with 
that  part  of  his  entertainment  which  he  called  French  Dancing. 
There  were  several  young  men  and  women,  whose  limbs  seemed 
to  have  lio  other  motion  but  purely  what  the  music  gave  them. 
After  this  part  was  over,  they  began  a  diversion  which  they  call 
country-dancing,  and  wherein  there  were  also  some  things  not 
disagreeable,  and  divers  emblematical  figures  composed,  as  I 
guess,  by  wise  men,  for  the  instruction  of  youth. 

**  Among  the  rest,  I  observed  one,  which  I  think  they  call 
*  Hunt  the  Squirrel,'  in  which  while  the  woman  flies,  the  man 
pursues  her ;  but  as  soon  as  she  turns,  he  runs  away,  and  she  is 
obliged  to  follow. 

*'  The  mora]  of  this  dance  does,  T  think,  very  aptly  recommend 
modesty  and  discretion  to  the  female  sex. 

**  But  as  the  best  institutions  are  liable  to  corruptions,  so,  pir,  I 
must  acquaint  you,  that  veiy  great  abuses  are  crept  into  this 
entertainment.  I  was  amazed  to  see  my  girl  handed  by  and 
handing  young  fellows  with  so  much  familiarity ;  and  I  could  not 
have  thought  it  had  been  in  the  child.  They  very  often  made  use 
of  a  most  impudent  and  lascivious  step  called  '  Setting.'  which  I 
know  not  how  to  describe  to  you,  but  by  telling  you  that  it  is  the 
very  reverse  of  *  Back  to  Back.'  At  last  an  impudent  young  dog 
bid  the  fiddlers  play  a  dance  called  *  Moll  Pately,'  and  after 
having  made  two  or  three  capers,  ran  to  his  partner,  locked  his 
arms  in  hers,  and  whisked  her  round  cleverly  above  ground  in 
such  a  manner,  that  I  who  sat  upon  one  of  the  lowest  benches, 
saw  further  above  her  shoe  than  I  could  think  fit  to  acquaint  jrou 
with.  I  could  no  longer  endure  these  enormities ;  wherefore  just 
as  my  girl  was  going  to  be  made  a  whirligig,  I  ran  in,  seized  on 
the  child,  and  carried  her  home. 

'.  *^  Sir,  I  am  not  yet  old  enough  to  be  a  fool.  I  suppose  this 
diversion  might  be  at  first  invented  to  keep  up  a  good  understand- 
ing between  young  men  and  women,  and  so  far  I  am  not  against 
it ;  but  I  shall  never  allow  of  these  things.  T  know  not  what  you 
will  say  to  this  case  at  present,  but  am  sure  had  you  been  with  me, 
you  would  have  seen  matter  of  great  speculation.    I  am 

"  Yours,"  &c. 

I  must  confess  I  am  afraid  that  my  correspondent  had  too  much 
reason  to  be  ahttle  out  of  humour  at  the  treatment  of  his  daughter ; 
but  I  conclude  that  he  would  have  been  much  more  so,  had  he 
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seen  one  of  those  kissing  dances,  in  which  Will  Honeycomb 
assures  me  they  are  obliged  to  dwell  almost  a  minute  on  the  fair 
one's  lips,  or  they  will  be  too  quick  for  the  music  and  dance  quite 
out  of  time. 

I  am  not  able,  however,  to  give  my  final  sentence  against  this 
diversion;  and  am  of  Mr.  Cowley's  opinion,  that  so  much  of 
dancing,  at  least,  as  belongs  to  the  behaviour  and  an  handsome 
carriage  of  the  body,  is  extremely  useful,  if  not  absolutely 
necessary. 

We  generally  form  such  ideas  of  people  at  first  sight,  as  we  are 
hardly  ever  persuaded  to  lay  aside  afterwards :  for  this  reason,  a 
man  would  wish  to  have  nothing  disagreeable  or  uncommonly  in 
his  approaches,  and  to  be  able  to  enter  a  room  with  a  good  grace. 

I  might  add,  that  a  moderate  knowledge  in  the  little  rules  of 
^ood  breeding,  gives  a  man  some  assurance,  and  makes  him  easy 
m  all  companies.  For  want  of  this,  I  have  seen  a  professor  of  a 
liberal  science  at  a  loss  to  salute  a  lady;  and  a  most  excellent 
mathematician  not  able  to  determine  wheUier  he  should  stand  or 
sit  while  my  lord  drank  to  him. 

It  is  the  proper  business  of  a  dancing-master  to  regulate  these 
matters;  though  I  take  it  to  be  a  just  observation,  that  imless  you 
add  something  of  your  own  to  what  these  fine  gentlemen  teach 
you,  and  which  they  are  wholly  ignorant  of  themselves,  you  will 
much  sooner  get  the  character  of  an  affected  fop,  than  of  a  well* 
bred  man. 

As  for  country-dancing,  it  must  indeed  be  confessed,  that  the 
great  familiarities  between  the  two  sexes  on  this  occasion,  may 
sometimes  produce  very  dangerous  consequences;  and  I  have 
often  thought  that  few  ladies  hearts  are  so  obdurate  as  not  to  be 
melted  by  the  charms  of  music,  the  force  of  motion,  and  an  hand- 
some young  fellow,  who  is  continually  playing  before  their  eyes, 
and  convincing  them  that  he  has  the  perfect  use  of  all  his  limbs. 

But  as  this  kind  of  dance  is  the  particular  invention  of  our  own 
country,  and  as  every  one  is  more  or  less  a  proficient  in  it,  I 
would  not  discountenance  it ;  but  rather  suppose  it  may  be  prac- 
tised innocently  by  others,  as  well  as  myself,  who  am  often  partner 
to  my  landlady's  eldest  daughter. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Having  heard  a  good  character  of  the  collection  of  pictures 
which  is  to  be  exposed  to  sale  on  Friday  next ;  and  concluding 
from  the  following  letter,  that  the  person  who  collected  them  is  a 
man  of  no  unelegant  taste,  I  will  be  so  much  his  friend  as  to 
publisk  it,  provided  the  reader  will  only  look  upon  it  as  filling  up 
the  place  of  an  advertisement — 
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"  FT<m  the  Three  Chairs  in  the  Piazza,  Covent-Oarden, 

"May  16,  1711. 
"  Sir, 
"  As  you  are  a  Spectator,  I  think  we  who  make  it  our  husiness 
to  exhibit  any  thing  to  public  view,  ought  to  apply  ourselves  to 
you  for  your  approbation.  I  have  travelled  Europe  to  furnish  out 
a  show  for  you,  and  have  brought  with  me  what  has  been  admired 
in  every  country  through  which  I  passed.  You  have  declared  in 
many  papers,  that  your  greatest  delights  are  those  of  the  eye, 
which  I  do  not  doubt  but  I  shall  gratify  with  as  beautiful  objects 
as  yours  ever  beheld.  If  castles,  forests,  ruins,  fine  women,  and 
graceful  men,  can  please  you,  I  dare  promise  you  much  satisfac- 
tion, if  you  will  appear  at  my  auction  on  Friday  next  A  sight  isr 
I  suppose,  as  grateful  to  a  Spectator,  as  a  treat  to  another  person, 
and  therefore  I  hope  you  will  pardon  this  invitation  from, 

*'  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

**J.  Graham." 

BUDGELL.  X. 

*«*  The  following  Advertisement,  which  was  subjoined  to  the  original 
paper,  it  has  been  thought  not  improper  to  preserve  : — 

Mr.  Pinkethman's  Pantheon,  or  the  Temple  of  Heathen  Gods,  the  work  of 
several  years,  consisting  of  five  pictures,  the  contrivance  and  painting  of 
which  is  beyond  expression  admirable.  The  figures  above  one  hundred, 
move  their  heads,  legs,  arms,  and  fingers,  so  exactly  in  what  they  perform, 
setting  one  foot  before  another  like  living  creatures,  that  it  deserves  to  be 
esteemed  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age.  In  the  Little  Piazza,  Covent- 
G^den.     PHce  Is.  6d.,  Is.,  and  the  lowest  6d.    See  No.  31. 
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Nos  duo  turba  sumus  — ^— 

OVID.  MET.  i.  355. 

We  two  are  a  multitude. 

One  would  think  that  the  larger  the  company  is  in  which  we 
are  engaged,  the  greater  variety  of  thoughts  and  subjects  would 
be  started  in  discourse ;  but,  instead  of  this,  we  find  that  conver- 
sation is  never  so  much  straitened  and  confined  as  in  numeT(vu.<& 
assemblies.  When  a  multitude  meet  togetKet  oxi.  «xi:^  wJcs^^^x.  ^^J^ 
discourse,  their  debates  are  taken  up  c\uft^^  m>i)tL  iorcsia  «si^^  ^?5*^ 
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neral  positions ;  nay,  if  we  como  into  a  more  contracted  assembly 
of  men  and  women,  the  talk  generally  runs  upon  the  weather, 
fashions,  news,  and  the  like  public  topics.  In  proportion  as  con- 
versation gets  into  clubs  and  knots' of  friends,  it  descends  into  par- 
ticulars, and  grows  more  free  and  communicative ;  but  the  most 
open,  instructive,  and  unreserved  discourse,  is  that  which  passes 
between  two  persons  who  are  familiar  and  intimate  friends.  On 
these  occasions,  a  man  gives  a  loose  to  every  passion  and  every 
thought  that  is  uppermost,  discovers  his  most  retired  opinions  of 
persons  and  things,  tries  the  beauty  and  strength  of  his  senti- 
ments, and  exposes  his  whole  soul  to  the  examination  of  his 
friend. 

Tully  was  the  first  who  observed,  that  friendship  improves  hap- 
piness and  abates  misery,  by  the  doubling  of  our  joy,  and  dividing 
of  our  grief;  a  thought  in  which  he  hath  been  followed  by  all  the 
essayers  upon  friendship,  that  have  written  since  his  time.  Sir 
Francis  Bacon*  has  finely  described  other  advantages,  or  as  he 
calls  them,  fruits  of  friendship ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  no  subject 
of  morality  which  has  been  better  handled  and  more  exhausted 
than  this.  Among  the  several  fine  things  which  have  been  spoken 
of  it,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  quote  some  out  of  a  very  ancient  author, 
whose  book  would  be  regarded  by  our  modem  wits  as  one  of  the 
most  shining  tracts  of  morali^  that  is  extant,  if  it  appeared  under 
the  name  of  a  Confucius,  or  of  any  celebrated  Grecian  philosopher; 
I  mean  the  little  apocryphal  treatise,  entitled  the  "  Wisdom  of  the 
Son  of  Sirach."  How  finely  has  he  described  the  art  of  making 
friends,  by  an  obliging  and  affable  behaviour !  And  laid  down 
that  precept,  which  a  late  excellent  author  has  delivered  as  his 
own.  That  we  should  have  many  well-wishers,  but  few  friends. 
"  Sweet  language  will  multiply  friends ;  and  a  fair-speaking  tongue 
will  increase  kind  greetings.  Be  in  peace  with  many,  nevertheless 
have  but  one  counsellor  of  a  thousand.*'  f  With  what  prudence 
does  he  caution  us  in  the  choice  of  our  friends !  And  with  what 
strokes  of  nature  (I  could  almost  say  of  humour)  has  he  described 
the  behaviour  of  a  treacherous  and  self-interested  friend !  "  If  thou 
wouldst  get  a  friend  prove  him  first,  and  be  not  hasty  to  credit 
him ;  for  some  man  is  a  friend  for  his  own  occasion,  and  will  not 
abide  in  the  day  of  thy  trouble.  And  there  is  a  friend,  who  being 
turned  to  enmity  and  strife  will  discover  thy  reproach.  Again, 
some  friend  is  a  companion  at  the  table,  and  wUl  not  continue 
in  the  day  of  thy  affliction ;  but  in  thy  prosperity  he  will  be  as 
thyself,  and  will  be  bold  over  thy  servants.  If  thou  be  brought 
low  he  will  bo  against  thee,  and  hide  himself  from  thy  face." 

*  Addison  frequently  allades  to  Bacon's  Essays,  and  many  of  the  finest 
Spsctatobs  contain  paraphrases  of  Sir  Francis'  sentiments. — (M.) 
t  SccluB.  Yh  6,  6, 
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What  can  be  mor^  strong  and  pointed  than  the  following  verse  ? — 
"  Separate  thyself  from  thine  enemies,  and  take  heed  of  thy 
friends."  In  the  next  words  he  particularises  one  of  those  ^its 
of  friendship,  which  is  described  at  length  by  the  two  famous 
authors  above-mentioned,  and  falls  into  a  general  eulogium  of 
firiendship,  which  is  veiy  just  as  well  as  very  sublime.  "  A  faith- 
ful Mend  is  a  strong  defence;  and  he  that  hath  found  such  an 
one,  hath  found  a  treasure.  Nothing  doth  countervail  a  faithful 
fnend,  and  his  excellency  is]  invaluable.  A  faithful  friend  is  the 
medicine  of  life ;  and  they  that  fear  the  Lord  shall  find  him. 
Whoso  feareth  the  Lord  shall  direct  his  friendship  aright ;  for  as 
lie  is,  so  shall  his  neighbour  (that  is,  his  friend)  be  also."  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  with  any  saying  that  has  pleased  me  more 
than  that  of  a  friend's  being  the  medicine  of  life,  to  express  the 
efficacy  of  friendship,  in  healing  the  pains  and  anguish  which  na- 
turally cleave  to  our  existence  in  this  world ;  and  am  wonderfully 
pleased  with  the  turn  in  the  last  sentence,  that  a  virtuous  man 
shall  as  a  blessing  meet  with  a  friend  who  is  as  virtuous  as  him 
self.  There  is  another  saying  in  the  same  author,  which  would 
have  been  very  much  admired  in  an  heathen  writer — "  Forsake 
not  an  old  friend,  for  the  new  is  not  comparable  to  him :  a  new 
friend  is  as  new  wine;  when  it  is  old  thou  shalt  drink  it  with 
pleasure."*  With  what  strength  of  allusion,  and  force  of  thought 
has  he  described  the  breaches  and  violations  of  friendship? 
"  Whoso  casteth  a  stone  at  the  birds  frayeth  them  away;  and  he 
that  upbraideth  his  friend,  breaketh  friendship.  Though  thou 
drawest  a  sword  at  a  friend,  yet  despair  not,  for  there  may  be  a 
returning  to  favour.  If  thou  hast  opened  thy  mouth  against  thy 
friend  fear  not,  for  there  may  be  a  reconciliation ;  except,  for  up- 
braiding, or  pride,  or  disclosing  of  secrets,  or  a  treacherous  wound ; 
for,  for  these  things  every  friend  will  depart."  f  We  may  observe 
in  this  and  several  other  precepts  in  this  author,  those  little  fa- 
miliar instances  and  illustrations  which  are  so  much  admired  in 
the  moral  writings  of  Horace  and  Epictetus.  There  are  very  beau- 
tiful instances  of  this  nature  in  the  following  passages,  which  are 
likewise  written  upon  the  same  subject :— "  Whoso  discovereth 
secrets,  loseth  his  credit,  and  shall  never  find  a  friend  to  his  mind. 
Love  thy  friend,  and  be  faithful  unto  him ;  but  if  thou  betrayest 
his  secrets,  follow  no  more  after  him :  for  as  a  man  hath  destroyed 
his  enemy,  so  hast  thou  lost  the  love  of  thy  friend ;  as  one  that 
letteth  a  bird  go  out  of  his  hand,  so  hast  thou  let  thy  friend  go, 
and  shalt  not  get  him  again ;  follow  after  him  no  more,  for  he  is 
too  far  ofi*;   he  is  as  a  roe  escaped  out  of  the  snare.    As  for  a 

♦  Ecclu«.  ix.  10.  i-  l\)vaL.  vx.  *ift,'a,'ia- 
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wound  it  may  be  bound  up,  and  after  reviling  there  may  be  a  re- 
conciliation ;  but  he  that  oewrayeth  secrets,  is  without  hope."  * 

Among  the  several  qualifications  of  a  good  friend,  this  wise  man 
has  very  justly  singled  out  constancy  and  faithfulness  as  the  prin- 
cipal: to  these,  others  have  added  virtue,  knowledge,  discretion, 
equality  in  age  and  fortune,  and  as  Cicero  calls  it,  "  Morum  comi- 
t€Uy*  "  a  pleasantness  of  temper."  If  I  were  to  give  my  opinion 
upon  such  an  exhausted  subject,  I  should  join  to  these  other  qua- 
lincations  a  certain  equability  or  evenness  of  behaviour.  A  man 
often  contracts  a  friendship  with  one  whom  perhaps  he  does  not 
find  out  till  after  a  year's  conversation ;  when  on  a  sudden  some 
latent  ill  humour  breaks  out  upon  him,  which  he  never  discovered  or 
suspected  at  his  first  entering  into  an  intimacy  with  him.  There 
are  several  persons  who  in  some  certain  periods  of  their  lives  are 
inexpressibly  agreeable,  and  in  others  as  odious  and  detestable. 
Martial  has  given  us  a  very  pretty  picture  of  one  of  this  species 
in  the  following  epigram : — 

"  Difficilis,  &cili8,  jucundus,  acerbus  es  idem, 
Nee  tecum  possum  vivere,  nee  sine  te." 

EPIG.  xlvii.  12. 

**  In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  mellow, 
Thou'rt  such  a  touchy,  testy,  pleasant  fellow ; 
Hast  so  much  wit,  and  mirth,  and  spleen  about  thee. 
There  is  no  living  with  thee,  nor  without  thee." 

It  is  very  unlucky  for  a  man  to  be  entangled  in  a  friendship  with 
one,  who  by  these  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  humour,  is  some- 
times amiable,  and  sometimes  odious ;  and  as  most  men  are  at 
some  times  in  an  admirable  frame  and  disposition  of  mind,  it 
should  be  one  of.  the  greatest  tasks  of  wisdom  to  keep  ourselves 
well  when  we  are  so,  and  never  to  go  out  of  that  which  is  the 
agreeable  part  of  our  character. 

ADDISON. 

*  Ecclus.  xxvii.  1&— 21. 
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Hie  8^tes,  illic  veniui||^feliciu8  uvae; 
Arborei  foetus  alibi,  atque  injussa  virescunt 
Gramina.     Nonne  Tides,  croceos  ut  Tmolus  odores, 
India  mittit  ebur,  moUes  sua  thnra  Sabsei  t 
At  Ghalybes  nudi  ferrum,  rirosaque  Pontus 
Castorea,  Eliadum  palmas  Epirns  equanim  ] 
Oontinuo  has  leges,  setemaque  foedera  certis 
Imposuit  natura  locis 

YIBO.   QEORQ.  i.    54. 

This  ground  with  Bacchus,  that  with  Ceres  suits ; 
That  other  loads  the  trees  with  happy  fruits ; 
A  fourth  with  grass,  unbidden,  decks  the  ground ; 
Thus  Tmolus  is  with  yellow  safiron  crown'd ; 
India  black  ebon  and  white  iv'ry  bears ; 
And  soft  Idume  weeps  her  odVous  tears  : 
Thus  Pontus  sends  her  beaver  stones  from  £Eir : 
And  naked  Spaniards  temper  steel  for  war : 
Epirus  for  th'  Elean  chariot  breeds 
(In  hopes  nf  palms)  a  race  of  running  steeds. 
This  is  th'  original  contract ;  these  the  laws 
Impos'd  by  nature,  and  by  nature's  cause. 

DBTDEN. 

There  is  no  pla<;e  in  the  town  which  I  so  much  love  to  frequent 
as  the  Boyal  Exchange.  It  gives  me  a  secret  satisfaction,  and  in 
some  measure  gratifies  my  vanity,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  to  see 
80  rich  an  assemhly  of  countrymen  and  foreigners,  consulting  to- 
gether upon  the  private  husiness  of  mankind,  and  making  this 
metropolis  a  kind  of  emporium  for  the  whole  earth.  I  must  con- 
fess I  look  upon  high  change  to  he  a  great  council,  in  which  all 
considerahle  nations  have  their  representatives.  Factors  in  the 
trading  world  are  what  amhassadors  are  in  the  polite  world ;  they 
negociate  affairs,  conclude  treaties,  and  maintain  a  good  corres- 

Eondence  hetween  those  wealthy  societies  of  men  that  are  divided 
om  one  another  by  seas  and  oceans,  or  live  on  the  different  ex- 
tremities of  a  continent.  I  have  often  been  pleased  to  hear  dis- 
putes adjusted  between  an  inhabitant  of  Japan,  and  an  alderman 
of  London,  or  to  see  a  subject  of  the  Great  Mogul  entering  into  a 
league  with  one  of  the  Czar  of  Muscovy.  I  am  infinitely  delighted 
in  mixing  with  these  several  ministers  of  commerce,  as  they  are 
distinguished  by  their  different  walks  and  different  langua^o^. 
Sometimes  I  am  justled  among  a  body  of  At\iiet\\«Qa\  ^OTfikRJoas^'i!^ 
I  am  lost  in  a  crowd  of  Jews ;  and  aometAmas  TCiBk^  oti^  va-^  ^ws^ 
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of  Dutchmen.  I  am  a  Dane,  Swede,  or  Frenchman  at  different 
times ;  or  rather  fancy  myself  like  the  old  philosopher,  who  upon 
heing  asked  what  countryman  he  was,  replied,  that  he  was  a 
citizen  of  the  world. 

Though  I  very  frequently  visit  this  husy  multitude  of  people,  I 
am  known  to  nohody  there  but  uff  friend  Sir  Andrew;  who  often 
smiles  upon  me  as  he  sees  me^bustling  in  the  crowd,  but  at  the 
same  time  connives  at  my  presence  without  taking  further  notice 
of  me.  There  is  indeed  a  merchant  of  Egypt,  who  just  knows  me 
by  sight,  having  formerly  remitted  me  some  money  to  Grand 
Cairo  ;*  but  as  I  am  not  versed  in  the  modem  Coptic,  our  con- 
ferences go  no  further  than  a  bow  and  a  grimace. 

This  grand  scene  of  business  gives  me  an  infinite  variety  of 
solid  and  substantial  entertainments.  As  I  am  a  great  lover  of 
mankind,  my  heart  naturally  overflows  with  pleasure  at  the  sight 
of  a  prosperous  and  happy  multitude,  insomuch  that  at  many 
public  solemnities  I  cannot  forbear  expressing  my  joy  with  tears 
that  have  stolen  down  my  cheeks.  For  this  reason  I  am  wonder- 
fully delighted  to  see  such  a  body  of  men  thriving  in  their  own 
private  fortunes,  and  at  the  same  time  promoting  the  public  stock ; 
or,  in  other  words,  raising  estates  for  their  own  families,  by  bring- 
ing into  their  country  whatever  is  wanting,  and  carrying  out  of  it 
whatever  is  superfluous. 

Nature  seems  to  have  taken  a  particular  care  to  disseminate  her 
blessings  among  the  different  regions  of  the  world,  with  an  eye  to 
this  mutual  intercourse  and  traffic  among  mankind,  that  the 
natives  of  the  several  parts  of  the  globe  might  have  a  kind  of  de- 
pendence upon  one  another,  and  be  united  together  by  their  com- 
mon interest.  Almost  every  degree  produces  something  peculiar 
to  it.  The  food  often  grows  in  one  country,  and  the  sauce  in  ano- 
ther. The  fruits  of  Portugal  are  corrected  by  the  products  of  Bar- 
badoes,  and  the  infusion  of  a  China  plant  is  sweetened  by  the  pith 
of  an  Indian  cane.  The  Phillipic  Islands  give  a  flavour  to  our 
Eiwopean  bowls.  The  single  dress  of  a  woman  of  quality  is  often 
the  product  of  an  hundred  climates.  The  muff  and  the  fan  come 
together  from  the  different  ends  of  the  earth.  The  scarf  is  sent 
from  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  tippet  from  beneath  the  pole.  The 
brocade  petticoat  rises  out  of  the  mines  of  Peru,  and  the  diamond 
necklace  out  of  the  bowels  of  Indostan. 

If  we  consider  our  own  coimtry  in  its  natural  prospect,  with- 
out any  of  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  commerce,  what  a  barren 
uncomfortable  spot  of  earth  falls  to  our  share!  Natural  historians 
tell  us,  that  no  fruit  grows  originally  among  us,  besides  hips  and 
haws,  acorns  and  pig-nuts,  with  other  delicacies  of  the  like  nature  : 
that  our  climate  of  itself,  and  without  the  assistance  of  art,  can 

•  See  No.  1. 
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make  no  farther  advances  towards  a  plum  than  to  a  sloe,  and 
carries  an  apple  to  no  greater  perfection  than  a  crab :  that  onr 
melons,  our  peaches,  our  figs,  our  apricots,  and  cherries,  are 
strangers  among  us,  imported  in  different  ages,  and  naturalized  in 
our  English  gardens ;  and  that  they  would  all  degenerate  and  fall 
away  into  the  trash  of  our  own  country,  if  they  where  wholly  neg- 
lected by  the  planter,  and  left  to  the  mercy  of  our  sun  and  soil. 
Nor  has  traffic  more  enriched  our  vegetable  world,  than  it  has  im- 
proved the  whole  face  of  nature  among  us.  Our  ships  are  laden 
with  the  harvest  of  every  climate.  Our  tables  are  stored  with 
spices,  and  oils,  and  wines.  Our  rooms  are  filled  with  pyramids 
of  China,  and  adorned  with  the  workmanship  of  Japan.  Our 
morning's  draught  comes  to  us  firom  the  remotest  comers  of  the 
earth.  We  repair  our  bodies  by  the  drugs  of  America,  and  repose 
ourselves  under  Indian  canopies.  My  friend  Sir  Andrew  calls  the 
vineyards  of  France  our  gardens ;  the  spice-islands  our  hot-beds ; 
the  Persians  our  silk-weavers,  and  the  Chinese  our  potters.  Nature 
indeed  furnishes  us  with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  but  traffic 
gives  us  a  great  variety  of  what  is  useful,  and  at  the  same  time 
supplies  us  with  everything  that  is  convenient  and  ornamental. 
Nor  is  it  the  least  part  of  this  our  happiness,  that  whilst  we  enjoy 
the  remotest  products  of  the  north  and  south,  we  are  free  from  those 
extremities  of  weather  which  give  them  birth ;  that  our  eyes  are 
refreshed  with  the  green  fields  of  Britain,  at  the  same  time  that 
our  palates  are  feasted  with  fiuits  that  rise  between  the  tropics. 

For  these  reasons  there  are  not  more  useful  members  in  a  com- 
monwealth than  merchants.  They  knit  mankind  together  in  a 
mutual  intercourse  of  good  offices,  distribute  the  gifts  of  nature, 
find  work  for  the  poor,  add  wealth  to  the  rich,  and  magnificence  to 
the  great.  Our  English  merchant  converts  the  tin  of  his  own 
country  into  gold,  and  exchanges  its  wool  for  rubies.  The  Maho- 
metans are  clothed  in  oiu*  British  manufacture,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  frozen  zone  warmed  with  the  fieeces  of  our  sheep. 

When  I  have  been  upon  the  'Change,  I  have  often  fancied  one 
of  our  old  kings  standing  in  person,  where  he  is  represented  in 
effigy,  and  looking  down  upon  the  wealthy  concourse  of  people 
with  which  that  place  is  every  day  filled.  In  this  case,  how 
would  he  be  surprised  to  hear  all  the  languages  of  Europe  spoken 
in  this  little  spot  of  his  former  dominions,  and  to  see  so  many 
private  men,  who  in  his  time  would  have  been  the  vassals  of  some 
powerful  baron,  negociating  like  princes  for  greater  sums  of  money 
than  were  formerly  to  be  met  with  in  the  royal  treasury !  Trade, 
without  enlarging  the  British  territories,  has  given  us  a 
kind  of  additional  empire.  It  has  multiplied  the  number  of  the 
rich,  made  our  landed  estates  infinitely  more  valuable  than  they 
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were  formerly,  and  added  to  them  an  accession  of  other  estates  as 
yaluahle  as  the  lands  themselves.* 

ADDISON.  0. 
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Interdam  vulgus  rectum  videt. 

HOB.  1.  EP.  ii.  63. 

Sometimes  the  vulgar  see  and  judge  aright. 

When  I  travelled,  I  took  a  particular  delight  in  hearing  the  songs 
and  fahles  that  are  come  from  father  to  son,  and  are  most  in  vogue 
among  the  common  people  of  the  countries  through  which  I  passed; 
for  it  is  impossible  that  anything  should  be  universally  tasted  and 
approved  by  a  multitude,  though  they  are  only  the  rabble  of  a 
nation,  which  hath  not  in  it  some  peculiar  aptness  to  please  and 
gratify  the  mind  of  man.  Human  nature  is  the  same  in  all  reason- 
able creatures ;  and  whatever  falls  in  with  it,  will  meet  with  ad- 
mirers amongst  readers  of  all  qualities  and  conditions.  Moliere, 
as  we  are  told  by  Monsieur  Boileau,  used  to  read  all  his  comedies 
to  an  old  woman  who  was  his  housekeeper,  as  she  sat  with  him  at 
her  work  by  the  chimney-corner;  and  could  foretel  the  success  of 
his  play  in  the  theatre,  from  the  reception  it  met  at  his  fireside: 
for  he  tells  us  the  audience  always  followed  the  old  woman,  and 
never  failed  to  laugh  in  the  same  place. 

I  know  nothing  which  more  shews  the  essential  and  inherent 
perfection  of  simplicity  af. -thought,  above  that  which  I  call  the 
-  •  Gtothic. manner  in  writing,  than  this,  that  the  first  pleases  all  kinds 
of  palates,  and  the  latter  only  such  as  have  formed  to  themselves 
a  wrong  artificial  taste  upon  little  fanciful  authors  and  writers  of 
epigram.  Homer,  Virgil,  or  Milton,  so  far  as  the  language  of 
their  poems  is  understood,  will  please  a  reader  of  plain  common 
sense,  who  would  neither  relish  nor  comprehend  an  epigram  of 
Martial,  or  a  poem  of  Cowley ;  so,  on  the  contrary,  an  ordinary 
song  or  ballad  that  is  the  delight  of  the  common  people,  cannot 
fail  to  please  all  such  readers  as  are  not  unqualified  for  the  enter- 
tainment by  their  affectation  or  ignorance;  and  the  reason  is 
plain,  because  the  same  paintings  of  nature,  which  recommend  it 

*  This  fine  essay,  like  the  vision  on  public  credit,  could  only  have  been 
written  by  a  Whig.  The  Tories  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  regarded  the  monied 
interest  with  the  greatest  jealousy.     It  was  then  a  new  interest. — (M.) 
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to  the  most  ordinary  reader,  will  appear  beautiful  to  the  most 
refined. 

The  old  song  of  Chevy-Chase  is  the  favourite  ballad  of  the  common 

Eeople  of  England,  and  Ben  Jonson  used  to  say  he  had  rather  have 
een  the  author  of  it  than  of  all  his  works.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his 
discourse  of  poetry,  speaks  of  it  in  the  following  words : — "  I  never 
heard  the  old  song  of  Percy  and  Douglas,  that  I  found  not  my 
heart  more  moved  than  with  a  trumpet;  and  yet  it  is  simg  by  some 
blind  Crowder  with  no  rougher  voice  than  rude  style ;  which  being 
so  evil  apparelled  in  the  dust  and  cobweb  of  that  uncivil  age, 
what  would  it  work  trimmed  in  the  gorgeous  eloquence  of  Pindar  ?'* 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  so  professed  an  admirer  of  this  antiquated 
song,  that  I  shall  give  my  reader  a  critique  upon  it,  without  any 
further  apology  for  so  domg. 

The  greatest  modern  critics  have  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  an 
heroic  poem  should  be  founded  upon  some  important  precept  of 
moroJity,  adapted  to  the  constitution  of  the  country  in  which  the 
poet  writes.  Homer  and  Virgil  have  formed  their  plans  in  this 
view.  As  Greece  was  a  collection  of  many  governments,  who  suf- 
fered very  much  among  themselves,  and  gave  the  Persian  emperor, 
who  was  their  common  enemy,  many  advantages  over  them  by 
their  mutual  jealousies  and  animosities.  Homer,  in  order  to  esta- 
blish among  them  an  union,  which  was  so  necessary  for  their 
safety,  grounds  his  poem  upon  the  discords  of  the  several  Grecian 
princes  who  were  engaged  in  a  confederacy  against  an  Asiatic 
prince,  and  the  several  advantages  which  the  enemy  gained  by 
such  their  discords.  At  the  time  the  poem  we  are  now  treating  of 
was  written,*  the  disse^au2Da  of.  the  barons,  who  were  then  so 
many  petty  princes,  ran  very  high,  whether  they  quarrelled  among 
themselves,  or  with  their  neighboiu*s,  and  produced  imspeakable 
calamities  to  the  country.  The  poet,  to  deter  men  from  such  un- 
natural contentions,  describes  a  bloody  battle  and  dreadful  scene: 
of  death,  occasioned  by  the  mutual  feuds  which  reigned  in  the' 
families  of  an  English  and  Scotch  nobleman.  That  he  designed 
this  for  the  instruction  of  his  poem,  we  may  learn  from  his  last 
four  lines,  in  which  after  the  example  of  the  modem  tragedians, 
he  draws  from  it  a  precept  for  the  benefit  of  his  readers : — 

"  God  save  the  king,  and  bless  the  land 

In  plenty,  joy,  and  peace ; 
And  grant  henceforth  that  foul  debate 

*Twixt  noblemen  may  cease." 

*  This  serious  display  of  the  beauties  of  Chevy-Chase  exposed  Addison  to 
the  ridicule  of  WagstafFe,  and  the  contempt  of  Dennis. — iSfee  "  S^^ci^vs^^ 
Lives  of  the  English  Poets,"  vol.  ii.  p.  138,  8vo.  \^Q\. 

VOL.  I,  ^ 
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'  The  next  point  observed  by  the  greatest  heroic  poets,  hath  been 
to  celebrate  persons  and  actions  which  do  honour  to  their  country : 
thus  Virgil's  hero  waa_tha£ounder  of  Borne,  Homer's  a  prince  of 
Greece ;  and  for  this  reason  Valerius  Flaccus  and  Statius,  who  were 
both  Romans,  might  be  justly  derided  for  having  chosen  the 
expedition  of  the  Golden  Fleece",  and  the  Wars  of  Thebes,  for  the 
subjects  of  their  epic  writings. 

The  poet  before  us  has  not  only  found.  oyLaU-hero^^  his  own 
country,  but  raises  the  reputation  of  it  by  several  beautiful  inci- 
dents. The  English  are  the  first  who  take  the  field,  and  the  last 
who  quit  it.  The  English  bring  only  fifteen  hundred  to  the  battie, 
the  Scotch  two  thousand.  The  English  keep  the  field  with  fifhr- 
three ;  the  Scotch  retire  with  fifty-five :  all  the  rest  on  each  side 
being  slain  in  battie.  But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  of 
this  kind,  is  the  difierent  manner  in  which  the  Scotch  and  English 
kings  receive  the  news  of  this  fight,  and  of  the  great  men's  deaths 
who  commanded  in  it. 

'*  This  news  w^s  brought  to  Edinburgh, 
Where  Scotland's  king  did  reign. 
That  brave  Earl  Douglas  suddenly 
Was  with  an  arrow  slain. 

0  heavy  news,  King  James  did  say, 
Scotland  can  witness  be, 

1  have  not  any  captain  more 
Of  such  account  as  he. 

Like  tidings  to  King  Henry*  came 

Within  as  short  a  spaceji* 

That  Percy  of  Northumberland 

Was  slain  in  Chevy-Chase. 

Now  GK>d  be  with  him,  said  our  king, 

Sith  'twill  no  better  be, 
I  trust  I  have  within  my  realm 
Five  hundred  good  as  he. 

Yet  shall  not  Scot,  nor  Scotland  say. 

But  I  will  vengeance  take, 
And  be  revenged  on  them  all 

For  brave  Lord  Percy's  sake. 

•  The  battle  of  Otterbum  (or  Chevy-Chase)  was  fought  July  31,  1388  ; 
when  the  king  of  Scotland  was  Robert  II.  and  the  king  of  England  Richard 
II.  See  Blair's  Chronology,  Plate  XLYIII.  But  here  we  have  James  and 
Henry  1 

f  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  how  this  could  be.  The  field  of  battle  was 
above  300  miles  firom  London,  and  not  100  firom  Edinboigh. 
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This  vow  full  well  the  king  performed 

After  on  Humble-down, 
In  one  day  fifty  knights  were  slain. 

With  lords  of  great  renown. 

And  of  the  rest  of  small  account, 
Did  many  thousands  die/'  &c. 

At  the  same  time  that  our  poet  shows  a  laudable  partiality  to 
his  countrymen,  he  represents  the  Scots  after  a  manner  not  unbe- 
coming so  bold  and  brave  a  people. — 

"  Earl  Douglas  on  a  milk-white  steed^ 
Most  like  a  baron  bold. 
Bode  foremost  of  the  company. 
Whose  armour  shone  like  gold." 

His  sentiments  and  actions  are  every  way  suitable  to  an  hero. 
One  of  us  two,  says  he,  must  die :  I  am  an  earl  as  well  as  your- 
self, so  that  you  can  have  no  pretence  for  refusing  the  combat : 
however,  says  he,  it  is  pity,  and  indeed  would  be  a  sin,  that  so 
many  innocent  men  should  perish  for  our  sakes ;  rather  let  you 
and  I  end  our  quarrel  in  single  fight : — 

"  Ere  thus  I  will  outbraved  be. 
One  of  us  two  shall  die ; 
I  know  thee  well,  an  earl  thou  art, 
Lprd  Percy,  so  am  I. 

But  trust  me,  Percy,  pity  'twere. 

And  great  offence,  to  kill 
Any  of  these  our  harmless  men, 

For  they  have  done  no  ill. 

Let  thou  and  I  the  battle  try. 

And  set  our  men  aside : 
Accurst  be  he.  Lord  Percy  said. 

By  whom  it  is  deny'd." 

When  these  brave  meu  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
battle,  and  in  single  combat  with  each  other,  in  the  midst  of  a 
generous  parley,  full  of  heroic  sentiments,  the  Scotch  earl  falls ; 
and  with  his  dying  words  encourages  his  men  to  revenge  his  death, 
representing  to  them,  as  the  most  bitter  circumstance  of  it,  that 
his  rival  saw  him  fall : — 

"  With  that  there  came  an  arrow  keen 

Out  of  an  English  bow. 
Which  struck  Earl  DougUia  to  \!ki'&'^«BaE\, 
A  deep  and  deadly  \AoYr. 
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Who  never  spoke  more  words  than  these. 

Fight  on  my  merry-men  all. 
For  why,  my  life  is  at  an  end, 
Lord  Percy  sees  my  fall." 

Merry-men,  in  the  language  of  those  times,  is  no  more  than  a 
cheenul  word  for  companions  and  fellow  soldiers.  A  passage  in 
the  eleventh  book  of  Virgil's  -^neid  is  very  much  to  be  admired, 
where  Camilla,  in  her  last  agonies,  instead  of  weeping  over  the 
wound  she  had  received,  as  one  might  have  expected  from  a  war- 
rior of  her  sex,  considers  only  (like  the  hero  of  whom  we  are  now 
speaking)  how  the  battle  should  be  continued  after  her  death  : — 


tt 


Turn  sic  expirans  Accam  ex  sequalibus  unam 
Alloquitur ;  fida  ante  alias  quae  sola  Camill» 
Qaicum  partiri  curas ;  atque  hsec  ita  fatur  : 
Hactenus,  Acca  soror,  potui :  nunc  vulnus  acerbum 
Gonficit  et  tenebris  nigrescunt  omnia  circum  : 
EfPuge,  et  hsec  Tumo  mandata  noyissima  perfer ; 
Succedat  pugnse,  Trojanosque  arceat  urbe  : 

Jamque  vale. " 

MS,  zi.  820. 


it 


A  gathering  mist  o*erclouds  her  cheerful  eyes ; 
And  from  her  cheeks  the  rosy  colour  flies, 
Then  turns  to  her,  whom,  of  her  female  train. 
She  trusted  most,  and  thus  she  speaks  with  pain  : 
Acca,  'tis  past !  he  swims  before  my  sight. 
Inexorable  death ;  and  claims  his  right. 
Bear  my  last  words  to  Tumus ;  fly  with  speed. 
And  bid  him  timely  to  my  charge  succeed : 
Bepel  the  Trojans,  and  the  town  reheve. 
FareweU. " 

DBTDEir. 

Tumus  did  not  die  in  so  heroic  a  manner ;  though  our  poet 
seems  to  have  had  his  eye  upon  Tumus's  speech  in  the  last 
verse : — 


it 


"  Lord  Percy  sees  my  falL" 
Vicisti,  et  yictum  tendere  palmas 


Ausonii  videre  —  "  ms.  xii.  936. 

"  The  Latian  chiefis  have  seen  me  beg  my  life." 

DBTDEN. 

Earl  Percy's  lamentation  over  his  enemy  is  generous,  beautiful, 
and  passionate ;  I  must  only  caution  the  reader  not  to  let  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  style,  which  one  may  well  pardon  in  so  old  a  poet, 
prejudice  him  against  the  greatness  of  the  thought: — 
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'*  Then  leaving  life,  Earl  Percy  took 

The  dead  man  by  the  hand. 

And  said,  Earl  Douglas,  for  thy  life 

Would  I  had  lost  my  land. 

0  Christ  I  my  very  heart  doth  bleed 

With  sorrow  for  thy  sake ; 
For  sure  a  more  renowned  knight 

Mischance  did  never  take." 

That  beautiful  line,  "  Takinjjf  the  dead  man  by  the  hand,"  will 
put  the  reader  in  mind  of  -^neas's  behaviour  towards  Lausus, 
whom  he  himself  had  slain  as  he  came  to  the  rescue  of  his  aged 
father. — 

"  At  vero  ut  vultum  vidit  morientis,  et  ora, 
Ora  modis  Anchisiades  pallentia  miris ; 
Ingemuit,  miserans  graviter,  deztramque  tetendit." 

MJf,  X.  822. 

"  The  pious  prince  beheld  young  Lausus  dead ; 
He  griev'd,  he  wept,  then  grasp'd  his  hand  and  said,"  &c. 

DRTDEK. 

I  shall  take  another  opportimity  to  consider  the  other  parts  of 
this  old  song.* 

ADDISON.  G« 
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Scribere  jussit  amor. 

OVID.  EPIST.  iv.  10. 

Love  bade  me  write. 

The  entire  conquest  of  our  passions  is  so  difficult  a  work,  that 
they  who  despair  of  it  should  think  of  a  less  difficult  task,  and  only 
attempt  to  regulate  them.  But  there  is  a  third  thing  which  may 
contribute  not  only  to  the  ease,  but  also  to  the  pleasure  of  our 
life ;  and  that  is  refining  our  passions  to  a  greater  elegance  than 
we  receive  them  from  nature.  When  the  passion  is  Love,  this 
work  is  performed  in  innocent,  though  rude  and  uncultivated 

*  This  paper  was  at  its  first  appearance  ridiculed  by  the  small  "^^NaVt^ 
did  not  understand  how  the  ballads  of  the  coTOinioii  ^o^<&  ^Q>\i^^  \^^  ^^ssss.- 
able.— (M.) 
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minds,  hj  the  mere  force  and  dignity  of  the  object.  There  are 
forms  which  naturally  create  respect  in  the  beholders,  and  at  once 
inflame  and  chastise  the  imagination.  Such  an  impression  as  this 
gives  an  immediate  ambition  to  deserve,  in  order  to  please.  This 
cause  and  effect  are  beautifully  described  by  Mr.  !Dryden  in  the 
fable  of  Cymon  and  Iphigenia.  After  he  has  represented  Oymon 
so  stupid,  that 

"  He  whistled  as  he  went,  for  want  of  thought," 

he  makes  him  fall  into  the  following  scene,  and  shows  its  influence 
upon  him  so  excellently,  that  it  appears  as  natural  as  wonder- 
ful:— 

"  It  happen'd  on  a  summer's  holiday, 
^  That  to  the  greenwood-shade  he  took  his  way : 

His  quarter-staff, which  he  could  ne'er  forsake. 
Hung  half  before,  and  half  behind  his  back. 
He  trudg'd  along  unknowing  what  he  sought, 
And  whistled  as  he  went,  for  want  of  thought. 

By  chance  conducted,  or  by  thirst  constrained. 
The  deep  recesses  of  the  grove  he  gain'd ; 
Where  in  a  plain,  defended  by  the  wood, 
Crept  thro'  the  matted  grass  a  crystal  flood. 
By  which  an  alabaster  fountain  stood : 
And  on  the  margin  of  the  fount  was  laid 
(Attended  by  her  slaves)  a  sleeping  maid. 
Like  Dian  and  her  nymphs,  when,  tir'd  with  sport, 
To  rest  by  cool  Eurotas  they  resort : 
The  dame  herself  the  goddess  well  ezpress'd. 
Not  more  distinguish'd  by  her  purple  vest. 
Than  by  the  charming  features  of  her  &ce. 
And  e'en  in  slumber  a  superior  grace ; 
Her  comely  limbs  composed  with  decent  care. 
Her  body  shaded  with  a  slight  cymarr; 
Her  bosom  to  the  view  was  only  bare : 
The  fanning  wind  upon  her  bosom  blows, 
To  meet  the  fanning  wind  the  bosom  rose  ; 
The  £uming  wind  and  purling  streams  continue  her  repose. 

The  fool  of  nature  stood  with  stupid  eyes. 
And  gaping  mouth  that  testiiy'd  surprise  ,* 
Fiz'd  on  her  &ce,  nor  could  remove  his  sight. 
New  as  he  was  to  love,  and  novice  in  delight ; 
Long  mute  he  stood,  and  leaning  on  his  staff. 
His  wonder  witness'd  with  an  idiot  laugh  : 
Then  would  have  spoke,  but  by  his  glimm'ring  sense 
First  found  his  want  of  words,  and  fear'd  offence : 
Doubted  for  what  he  was  he  should  be  known. 
By  his  down-accent,  and  his  country-tone." 
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But  lest  this  fine  description  should  he  excepted  against,  as  the 
creation  of  that  great  master,  Mr.  Dryden,  and  not  an  account  of 
what  has  really  ever  happened  in  the  world,  I  shall  give  you, 
yerhatim,  the  epistle  of  an  enamoured  footman  in  the  countir  to 
his  mistress.  Their  surnames  shall  not  he  inserted,  hecause  their 
passions  demand  a  greater  respect  than  is  due  to  their  quality. 
James  is  servant  in  a  great  family,  and  Elizaheth  waits  upon  the 
daughter  of  one  as  numerous,  some  miles  off  her  lover.  James, 
before  he  beheld  Betty,  was  vain  of  his  strength,  a  rough  wrestler, 
and  quarrelsome  cudgel  player ;  Betty  a  public  dancer  at  may-poles, 
a  romp  at  stool-ball :  he  always  following  idle  women,  she  playing 
among  the  peasants :  he  a  country  bully,  she  a  country  coquette. 
But  love  has  made  her  constantly  in  her  mistress's  chamber,  where 
the  young  lady  gratifies  a  secret  passion  of  her  own,  by  making 
Betty  talk  of  James;  and  James  is  become  a  constant  waiter  neaf 
his  master's  apartment,  in  reading  as  well  as  he  can,  romances.  I 
cannot  learn  who  Molly  is,  who  it  seems  walked  ten  miles  to  carry 
^  the  angry  message,  which  gave  occasion  to  what  follows. — 

TO   ELIZABETH 

"  May  14,  1711. 
"  My  dear  Betty, 

"  Bemember  your  bleeding  lover,  who  lies  bleeding  at  the  wounds 
Cupid  made  with  the  arrows  he  borrowed  at  the  eyes  of  Venus, 
which  is  your  sweet  person. 

"  Nay  more,  with  the  token  you  sent  me  for  my  love  and  service 
offered  to  your  sweet  person ;  which  was  your  base  respects  to  my 
ill  conditions;  when  alas!  there  is  no  ill  conditions  in  me,  hut 
quite  contrary;  all  love  and  purity,  especially  to  your  sweet 
person ;  but  all  this  I  take  as  a  jest. 

"  But  the  sad  and  dismal  news  which  Molly  brought  me  struck 
me  to  the  heart,  which  was  it  seems,  and  is,  your  ill  conditions  for 
my  love  and  respects  to  you. 

"  For  she  told  me,  if  I  came  forty  times  to  you,  you  would  not 
speak  with  me,  which  words  I  am  sure  is  a  great  grief  to  me. 

"  Now,  my  dear,  if  I  may  not  be  permitted  to  your  sweet  com- 
pany, and  to  have  the  happiness  of  speaking  with  your  sweet 
person,  I  beg  the  favour  oi  you  to  accept  of  this  ray  secret  mind 
and  thoughts,  which  hath  so  long  lodged  in  my  breast,  the  which 
if  you  do  not  accept,  I  believe  will  go  nigh  to  break  my  heart. 

*•  For  indeed,  my  dear,  I  love  you  above  all  the  beauties  I  ever 
saw  in  all  my  life. 

"  The  young  gentleman,  and  my  master's  daughter,  the  Lon- 
doner that  is  come  down  to  marry  her,  sat  in  ihi^  wXiwa  \fiknfeX."^wN. 
of  last  night    Oh,  dear  Betty,  must  the  ii\^\iEk!^«^<^'«^  ^eQ%\K>  "Oass^a 
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who  marry  for  money,  and  not  to  us  true  lovers !  Oh,  my  dear 
Betty,  that  we  could  meet  this  night  where  we  used  to  do  in  the 
wood! 

**  Now,  my  dear,  If  I  may  not  have  the  blessing  of  kissing  your 
sweet  lips,  I  beg  I  may  have  the  happiness  of  kissing  your  fair 
hand,  with  a  few  lines  from  your  dear  self,  presented  by  whom  you 
please  or  think  fit.  I  beheve,  if  time  would  permit  me,  I  could 
write  all  day ;  but  the  time  being  short,  and  paper  little,  no  more 
from  your  never-failing  lover  till  death, 

"JAMES "• 

Poor  James !  since  his  time  and  paper  were  so  short,  I,  that 
have  more  than  I  can  use  well  of  both,  will  put  the  sentiments  of 
this  kind  letter  (the  style  of  which  seems  to  be  confused  with  scraps 
Me  had  got  in  hearing  and  reading  what  he  did  not  understand) 
into  what  he  meant  to  express. 

"  DEAR  CREATURE, 

"  Can  you  then  neglect  him  who  has  forgot  all  his  recreations 
and  enjoyments,  to  pine  away  his  life  in  thinking  of  you  ?  When 
I  do  so,  you  appear  more  amiable  to  me  than  Venus  does  in  the 
most  beautiful  description  that  ever  was  made  of  her.  All  this 
kindness  you  return  with  an  accusation,  that  I  do  not  love  you  : 
but  the  contrary  is  so  manifest,  that  I  cannot  think  you  in  earnest. 

"  But  the  certainty  given  me  in  your  message  by  Molly,  that  you 
do  not  love  me,  is  what  robs  me  of  all  comfort.  She  says  you  will 
not  see  me :  if  you  can  have  so  much  cruelty,  at  least  write  to  me, 
that  1  may  kiss  the  impression  made  by  your  fair  hand.  1  love 
you  above  all  things ;  and,  in  my  condition,  what  you  look  upon 
with  indifference  is  to  me  the  most  exquisite  pleasm'e  or  pain. 
Our  young  lady  and  a  fine  gentleman  from  London,  who  are  to 

*  ''  This  man*8  name  (Mr.  Nichols  informs  us)  was  James  Hirst,  who  was 
a  servant  to  the  Hon.  Edward  Wortley,  Esq.  and,  in  delivering  a  parcel  of 
letters  to  his  master,  gave  by  mistake  this  letter,  which  he  had  just  prepared 
for  his  sweetheart,  and  kept  in  its  stead  one  of  his  master's.  He  quickly  re- 
turned to  rectify  the  blunder,  but  it  was  too  late.  Unfortunately  the  letter 
to  Betty  was  the  first  that  presented  itself  to  Mr.  Wortley,  who  had  indulged 
his  curiosity  in  reading  the  love-tale  of  his  enamoured  footman.  James  re- 
quested to  have  it  returned  in  vain.  'No,  James/  said  the  master,  'you 
shall  be  a  great  man,  and  this  letter  must  appear  in  the  Spectator.' 

''James  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  Betty's  ill  conditions,  and  obtained 
her  consent  to  marry  him ;  but  the  marriage  was  prevented  by  her  sudden 
death.  James  Hirst,  soon  after,  from  his  regard  and  love  for  Betty,  married 
her  sister,  and  died  (about  1776)  by  Pennistone,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wortley,  near  Leeds.  Betty's  sister,  and  successor,  was  probably  the  Molly 
who  walked  ten  miles  to  carry  the  angry  message  which  occasioned  tjie 
preceding  letter." 
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marry  for  mercenarjr  ends,  walk  about  our  gardens,  and  hear  the 
voice  of  evening  nightingales,  as  if  for  fashion  sake  they  courted 
those  solitudes,  because  they  have  heard  lovers  do  so.  Oh,  Betty! 
could  I  hear  these  rivulets  murmur,  and  birds  sing,  while  you  stood 
near  me,  how  little  sensible  should  I  be  that  we  are  both  servants, 
that  there  is  anything  on  earth  above  us  1  Oh !  I  could  write  to 
you  as  long  as  I  love  you,  till  death  itself. 

"  JAMES." 

N.  B.    By  the  words  ill  conditions,  James  means  in  a  woman 
coquetry,  in  a  man  inconstancy. 

STEELE.  H. 
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-Genus  immortale  manet,  multosque  per  annos 


Stat  fortuna  domus,  et  avi  numerautur  ayorum. 

VIRQ.  GEOBG.  17,  208. 

Th'  immortal  line  in  sure  succession  reigns. 

The  fortune  of  the  lamily  remains. 

And  grandsires'  grandsons  the  long  list  contains. 

DRTDEN. 

Having  already  given  my  reader  an  account  of  several  extraor- 
dinary clubs  both  ancient  and  modem,  I  did  not  design  to  have 
troubled  him  with  any  more  narratives  of  this  nature  ;  but  I  have 
lately  received  information  of  a  club,  which  I  can  call  neither  an- 
cient nor  modem,  that  I  daresay  will  be  no  less  surprising  to  my 
reader  than  it  was  to  myself;  for  which  reason  I  shall  commum- 
cate  it  to  the  public  as  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  its  kind. 

A  Mend  of  mine  complaining  of  a  tradesman  who  is  related  to 
him,  after  having  represented  him  as  a  very  idle  worthless  fellow, 
who  neglected  his  family,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  over  a  bottle, 
told  me,  to  conclude  his  character,  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Everlasting  Club.  So  very  odd  a  title  raised  my  curiosity  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  a  club  that  had  such  a  sounding  name ;  upon 
which  my  friend  gave  me  the  following  account : — 

The  Everlasting  Club  consists  of  a  hundred  members,  who 
divide  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  among  them  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  club  sits  day  and  night  irom  one  end  of  the  year  to 
another;  no  party  presuming  to  rise  till  they  are  relieved  b^tV^ssss^ 
who  are  in  course  to  succeed  them.     By  lYos  T£i^«xi^  ^Tfi«a^«t  «^^ 
the  Everlasting  Club  never  wants  oom^auN  \  iat^Qiv\.\gsvV^'N&^^'^ 
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upon  dtity  himself  he  is  sure  to  find  some  who  are ;  so  that  if  he 
be  disposed  to  take  a  whet,  a  nooning,  an  evening's  draught,  or  a 
bottle  after  midnight,  he  goes  to  the  club,  and  finds  a  knot  of 
Mends  to  his  mind. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  this  club,  that  the  steward  never  dies ;  for  as 
they  succeed  one  another  by  way  of  rotation,  no  man  is  to  quit  the 
great  elbow-chair  which  stands  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  till 
his  successor  is  in  readiness  to  fill  it ;  insomuch  that  there  has  not 
been  a  sede  vaoante  in  the  memory  of  man. 

This  club  was  instituted  towards  the  end  (or  as  some  of  them 
say,  about  the  middle)  of  the  civil  wars,  and  continued  without  in- 
terruption till  the  time  of  the  great  fire,*  which  burnt  them  out, 
and  dispersed  them  for  several  weeks.  The  steward  at  that  time 
maintained  his  post  till  be  had  like  to  have  been  blown  up  with  a 
neighboiu-ing  house  (which  was  demolished  in  order  to  stop  the 
fire) ;  and  would  not  leave  the  chair  at  last,  till  he  had  emptied  all 
the  bottles  upon  the  table,  and  received  repeated  directions  from. 
the  club  to  withdraw  himself.  This  steward  is  frequently  talked 
of  in  the  club,  and  looked  upon  by  every  member  of  it  as  a  greater 
man  than  the  famous  captain  mentioned  in  my  Lord  Clarendon, 
who  was  burnt  in  his  ship  because  he  would  not  quit  it  without 
orders.  It  is  said  that  towards  the  close  of  1700,  being  the  great 
year  of  Jubilee,  the  club  had  it  under  consideration  whether  they 
should  break  up  or  continue  their  session;  but  after  many  speeches 
and  debates,  it  was  at  length  agreed  to  sit  out  the  other  century. 
This  resolution  passed  in  a  general  club  nemine  contradieente. 

Having  given  this  short  account  of  the  institution  and  con- 
tinuation of  the  Everlasting  Club,  I  should  here  endeavour  to  say 
something  of  the  manners  and  characters  of  its  several  members, 
which  I  shall  do  according  to  the  best  lights  I  have  received  in 
this  matter. 

It  appears  by  their  books  in  general,  that,  since  their  first  insti- 
tution, they  have  smoked  fifty  tons  of  tobacco,  drank  thirty  thou- 
sand butts  of  ale,  one  thousand  hogsheads  of  red  port,  two  hundred 
barrels  of  brandy,  and  a  kilderkin  of  small  beer.  There  has  been 
likewise  a  great  consumption  of  cards.  It  is  also  said  that  they 
observe  the  law  in  Ben  Jonson's  Club,f  which  orders  the  fire  to 
be  always  kept  in  (focus  perennis  estoj,  as  well  for  the  convenience 
of  lighting  their  pipes,  as  to  cure  the  dampness  of  the  club  room. 
They  have  an  old  woman  in  the  nature  of  a  vestal,  whose  business 
it  is  to  cherish  and  perpetuate  the  fire,  which  bums  from  generation 
/to  generation,  and  has  seen  the  glass-house  fires  in  and  out  above 
^  an  hundred  times. 

*  A.D.  1666. 

f  The  Leges  Conviyales  of  this  Club  will  be  found  in  Ben  Jonson's  works 
by  Whalley,  vol.  vii. 
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The  Everlasting  Club  treats  all  other  clubs  with  an  eye  of 
contempt,  and  talks  even  of  the  Kit-Cat  and  October  as  of  a  couple 
of  upstarts.  Their  ordinary  discourse  (as  much  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn  of  it)  turns  altogether  upon  such  adventures  as 
have  passed  in  their  own  assembly ;  of  members  who  have  taken 
the  glass  in  their  turns  for  a  week  together,  without  stirring  out  of 
the  club;  of  others  who  have  smoked  an  hundred  pipes  at  a 
sitting ;  of  others  who  have  not  missed  their  morning  s  draught 
for  twenty  years  together  Sometimes  they  speak  in  raptures  of  a 
run  of  ale  in  King  Charles's  reign ;  and  sometimes  reflect  with 
astonishment  upon  games  at  whist,  which  have  been  miraculously 
recovered  by  members  of  the  society,  when  in  all  human  probar 
bility  the  case  was  desperate. 

They  delight  in  several  old  catches,  which  they  sing  at  all  hours 
to  encourage  one  another  to  moisten  their  clay,  and  grow  immortal 
by  drinking ;  with  many  other  edifying  exhortations  of  the  like 
nature. 

There  are  four  general  clubs  held  in  a  year,  at  which  -times  they 
fill  up  vacancies,  appoint  waiters,  confirm  the  old  fire-maker,  or 
elect  a  new  one,  settle  contributions  for  coals,  pipes,  tobacco,  and 
other  necessaries. 

The  senior  member  has  outlived  the  whole  club  twice  over,  and 
has  been  drunk  with  the  grandfathers  of  some  of  the  present 
sitting  members. 

ADDISON.  C. 
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0  Dea  certe  1 

VIKG.  MK.  i.  332. 

0  Gbddess  !  for  no  less  you  seem. 

It  is  very  strange  to  consider,  that  a  creature  like  man,  who  is 
sensible  of  so  many,  weaknesses  and  imperfections,  should  be 
actuated  by  a  love  of  fame :  that  vice  and  ignorance,  imperfection 
and  misery,  should  contend  for  praise,  and  endeavour  as  much  as 
possible  to  make  themselves  objects  of  admiration. 

But  notwithstanding  man's  essential  perfection  is  but  very 
littie,  his  comparative  perfection  may  be  very  considerable.    If  he 
looks  upon  himself  in  an  abstracted  bght,  he  has  not  much  to  boast 
of;  but  if  he  considers  himself  with  regard  tA  Q!\Jcv«t%,\v^  xaa^j  ^so^ 
occasion  of  glorying,  il  not  in  bis  own  vit\.\xe^,«A.\^^sXVxi>i5i^  ^-eR^R^ 
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of  another's  imperfections.  This  gives  a  different  turn  to  the  re- 
flections of  the  wise  man  and  the  fool.  The  first  endeavours  to 
shine  in  himself,  and  the  last  to  outshine  others.  The  first  is 
humhled  hy  the  sense  of  his  own  infirmities,  the  last  is  lifted  up 
hy  the  discovery  of  those  which  he  observes  in  other  men.  The 
wise  man  considers  what  he  wants,  and  the  fool  what  he  abounds 
in.  The  wise  man  is  happy  when  he  gains  his  own  approbation, 
and  the  fool  when  he  recommends  himself  to  the  applause  of  those 
about  him. 

But  however  unreasonable  and  absiu'd  this  passion  for  admira- 
tion may  appear  in  such  a  creature  as  man,  it  is  not  wholly  to  be 
discouraged;  since  it  often  produces  very  good  effects;  not  only  as 
it  restrains  him  from  doing  any  thing  which  is  mean  and  con- 
temptible, but  as  it  pushes  him  to  actions  which  are  great  and 
glorious.  The  principle  may  be  defective  or  faulty,  but  the  con- 
sequetices  it  produces  are  so  good,  that  for  the  benefit  of  mankind 
it  ought  not  to  be  extinguished. 

It  is  oBserved  by  Cicero,  that  men  of  the  greatest  and  the  most 
shining  parts  are  the  most  actuated  by  ambition ;  and  if  we  look 
into  the  two  sexes,  I  believe  we  shall  find  this  principle  of  action 
stronger  in  women  than  in  men. 

The  passion  for  praise,  which  is  so  very  vehement  in  the  fair 
sex,  produces  excellent  effects  in  women  of  sense,  who  desire  to  be 
admired  for  that  only  which  deserves  admiration ;  and  I  think  we 
may  observe,  without  a  compliment  to  them,  that  many  of  them  do 
not  only  live  in  a  more  uniform  course  of  virtue,  but  with  an  infi- 
nitely greater  regard  to  their  honour,  than  what  we  find  in  the  ge- 
nerality of  our  own  sex.  How  many  instances  have  we  of  chastity, 
fidelity,  devotion !  How  many  ladies  distinguish  themselves  by 
the  education  of  their  children,  care  of  their  families  and  love  of 
their  husbands,  which  are  the  great  qualities  and  achievements  of 
womankind !  as  the  making  of  war,  the  carrying  on  of  traffic,  the 
administration  of  justice,  are  those  by  which  men  grow  famous, 
and  get  themselves  a  name. 

But  as  this  passion  for  admiration,  when  it  works  according  to 
reason,  improves  the  beautiful  part  of  our  species  in  everything 
that  is  laudable ;  so  nothing  is  more  destructive  to  them  when  it 
is  governed  by  vanity  and  folly.  What  I  have  therefore  here  to 
say,  only  regards  the  vain  part  of  the  sex,  whom  for  certain 
reasons,  which  the  reader  will  hereafter  see  at  large,  I  shall  dis- 
tinguish by  the  name  of  Idols,  An  Idol  is  wholly  taken  up  in  the 
adorning  of  her  person.  You  see  in  every  posture  of  her  body, 
air  of  her  face,  and  motion  of  her  head,  that  it  is  her  business  and 
employment  to  gain  adorers.  For  this  reason  yoiur  Idols  appear 
in  all  public  places  and  assemblies,  in  order  to  seduce  men  to  their 
worship.     The  playhouse  is  very  frequentiy  filled  with  Idols; 
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several  of  them  are  carried  in  procession  every  evening  about  the 
ring,  and  several  of  them  set  up  their  worship  even  in  churches. 
They  are  to  be  accosted  in  the  language  proper  to  the  Deity.  Life 
and  death  are  in  their  power ;  joys  of  heaven  and  pains  of  hell, 
are  at  their  disposal :  paradise  is  in  their  arms,  and  eternity  in 
every  moment  that  you  are  present  with  them.  Raptures,  trans- 
ports, and  ecstasies,  are  the  rewards  which  they  confer :  sighs  and 
tears,  prayers  and  broken  hearts,  are  the  offerings  which  are  paid 
to  them.  Their  smiles  make  men  happy ;  their  frowns  drive  them 
to  despair.  I  shall  only  add  under  this  head,  that  Ovid's  hook  of 
the  "  Art  of  Love"  is  a  Kind  of  heathen  ritual,  which  contains  all 
the  forms  of  worship  which  are  made  use  of  to  an  Idol. 

It  would  be  as  difficult  a  task  to  reckon  up  these  different  kinds 
of  Idols,  as  Milton's  was  to  number  those  that  were  known  in 
Canaan,  and  the  lands  adjoining.  Most  of  them  are  worshipped, 
like  Moloch,  in  fires  and  flames.  Some  of  them,  like  Baal,  love 
to  see  their  notaries  cut  and  slashed,  and  shedding  their  blood  for 
them.  Some  of  them,  like  the  Idol  in  the  Apocrypha,^ust  have 
treats  and  collations  prepared  for  them  every  night.  It  has 
indeed  been  known,  that  some  of  them  have  been  used  by  their 
incensed  worshippers  like  the  Chinese  idols,  who  are  whipped  and 
scourged  when  they  refuse  to  comply  with  the  prayers  that  are 
offered  to  them. 

I  must  here  observe,  that  those  idolaters,  who  devote  themselves 
to  the  Idols  I  am  here  speaking  of,  differ  very 'much  from  all 
other  kinds  of  idolaters.  For  as  others  fall  out  because  they 
worship  different  Idols,  these  idolaters  quarrel  because  they  worship 
the  same. 

The  intention  therefore  of  the  Idol  is  quite  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  idolaters ;  as  the  one  desires  to  confine  the  Idol  to 
himself,  the  whole  business  and  ambition  of  the  other  is  to 
multiply  adorers.  This  humour  of  an  Idol  is  prettily  described  in 
a  tale  of  Chaucer.  He  represents  one  of  them  sitting  at  a  table 
with  three  of  her  votaries  about  her,  who  are  all  of  them  courting 
her  favour,  and  paying  their  adorations.  She  smiled  upon  one, 
drank  to  another,  and  trod  upon  the  other's  foot  which  was  under 
the  table.  Now  which  of  these  three,  says  the  old  bard,  do  you 
think  was  the  favourite?  In  troth,  says  he,  not  one  of  all  the 
three. 

The  behaviour  of  this  old  Idol  in  Chaucer  puts  me  in  mind  of  the 
beautiful  Clarinda,  one  of  the  greatest  Idols  among  the  modems. 
She  is  worshipped  once  a  week  by  candle-light,  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  congregation,  generally  called  an  assembly.  Some  of  the 
gayest  youths  in  the  nation  endeavour  to  plant  themselves  in  her 
eye,  while  she  sits  in  form  with  multitudes  of  \a.^^Ts»  \svsccm^% 
about  her.    To  encourage  the  zeal  oi  \i«t  i^QicAjaXfit^,  ^^\k^'eXf2ro'^  *«>• 
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mark  of  her  favour  upon  every  one  of  them,  hefore  they  go  out  of 
her  presence.  She  asks  a  question  of  one,  tells  a  story  to  another, 
fflances  an  ogle  upon  a  third,  takes  a  pinch  of  snuff  from  the 
fourth,  lets  her  fan  drop  by  accident  to  give  the  fifth  an  occasion 
of  taking  it  up.  In  short,  every  one  goes  away  satisfied  with  his 
success,  and  encouraged  to  renew  his  devotions  on  the  same 
canonical  hour  that  day  sevennight. 

An  Idol  may  be  undeified  by  many  accidental  causes.  Marriage 
in  particular  is  a  kind  of  counter-apotheosis,  or  a  deification  in- 
verted. When  a  man  becomes  familiar  with  his  goddess,  she 
quickly  sinks  into  a  woman. 

Old  age  is  likewise  a  great  decayer  of  your  Idol.  The  truth  of 
it  is.  thire  is  not  a  more  unhappy  being  than  a  superannuated 
Idol,  especially  when  she  has  contracted  such  airs  and  behaviour 
as  are  only  graceful  when  her  worshippers  are  about  her. 

Considering  therefore  that  in  those  and  many  other  cases  the 
woman  generallv  outlives  the  Idol,  I  must  return  to  the  moral  of 
this  papeo,  and  desire  my  fair  readers  to  give  a  proper  direction  to 
their  passion  for  being  admired;  in  order  to  which,  they  must 
endeavour  to  make  themselves  the  objects  of  a  reasonable  and 
lasting  admiration.  This  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  from  beauty,  or 
dress,  or  fashion,  but  from  those  inward  ornaments  which  are  not 
to  be  defaced  by  time  or  sickness,  and  which  appear  most  amiable 
to  those  who  are  most  acquainted  with  them. 

ADDISON.  0. 
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Pendent  opera  interrupta  — 

viBa.  MV,  ir.  88. 

The  works  unfinished  and  neglected  lie. 


In  my  last  Monday's  paper  *  I  gave  some  general  instances  of 
those  beautiful  strokes  which  please  the  reader  in  the  old  song  of 
Chevy-Chase;  T  shall  here,  according  to  my  promise,  be  more 
particular,  and  show  that  the  sentiments  in  that  ballad  are  ex- 
tremely natural  and  poetical,  and  full  of  the  maicgtic  simplicity 
which  we  admire  in  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  poets :  for  whicn 
reason  I  shall  quote  several  passages  of  it,  in  wnich  the  thought 
is  altogether  the  same  with  what  we  meet  in  several  passages  of 

♦  No.  70. 
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the  ^neid ;  not  that  I  would  infer  from  thence  that  the  poet  (who- 
ever he  was)  proposed  to  himself  any  imitation  of  those  passages, 
but  that  he  was  directed  to  them  in  general  by  the  same  kind  of 
poetical  genius,  and  by  the  same  copyings  after  nature. 

Had  this  old  song  been  filled  with  epigrammatical  turns  and 
points  of  wit,  it  might  perhaps  have  pleased  the  wrong  taste  of 
some  readers ;  but  it  would  never  have  become  the  delight  of  the 
common  people,  nor  have  warmed  the  heart  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  it  is  only  nature  that  can  have  this 
effect,  and  please  those  tastes  which  are  the  most  imprejudiced, 
or  the  most  refined.  I  must  however  beg  leave  to  dissent  from  so 
great  an  authority  as  that  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  the  judgment  which 
he  has  passed  as  to  the  rude  style  and  evil  apparel  of  this  anti- 
quated song ;  for  there  are  several  parts  in  it  where  not  only  the 
thought  but  the  languaga-is  majestic,  and  the  numbers  sonorous; 
at  least,  the  apparel  is  much  more  gorgeous  than  many  of  the 
poets  made  use  of  in  Queen's  Elizabeth's  time,  as  the  reader  will 
see  in  several  of  the  following  quotations. 

What  can  be  greater  than  either  the  tiiought  or  the  expression 
in  that  stanza, 

"  To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn 
Earl  Percy  took  his  way  1 
The  child  may  rue  that  is  unborn 
The  hunting  of  that  day  1 " 

This  way  of  considering  the  misfortunes  which  this  battle  would 
bring  upon  posterity,  not  only  on  those  who  were  bom  imme- 
diately  sifter  the  battle,  and  lost  their  fathers  in  it,  but  on  those 
also  who  perished  in  future  battles  which  took  their  rise  from  this 
quarrel  otthe  two  earls,  is  wonderfully  beautiful,  and  conformable 
to  the  way  of  thinking  among  the  ancient  poets. 

''  Audiet  pugnas  vitio  parentmn 
Bara  juventus."  hob.  1.  od.  ii.  23. 

"  Posterity,  thinn'd  by  their  Other's  crimes, 
Shall  read  with  grief  the  story  of  their  times." 

What  can  be  more  sounding  and  poetical,  or  resemble  more  the 
majestic  simplicity  of  the  ancients,  than  the  following  stanzas? 

"  The  stout  Earl  of  Northumberland 
A  vow  to  God  did  make, 
His  pleasure  in  the  Scottish  woods 
Three  summer's  days  to  take. 

With  fifteen  hundred  bowmen  bold. 

All  chosen  men  of  might, 
Who  knew  full  well,  in  time  ol  Bee^, 

To  aim  their  Bhafts  arigVit. 
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The  hounds  ran  swiftly  through  the  woods 

The  nimhle  d^er  to  take, 
And  with  their  cries  the  hills  and  dales 

An  echo  shrill  did  make." 


(t 


Yocat  ingenti  clamore  Githseron 


Taygetique  canes,  domitrixque  Epidaums  eqnonim  : 
£t  vox  assensu  nemorum  ingeminata  remugit." 

GBOBG.  iii.  43. 

"  Cithsron  loudly  calls  me  to  my  way ; 
Thy  hounds,  Taygetus,  open,  and  pursue  the  prey  : 
High  Epidaunis  urges  on  my  speed, 
Fam*d  for  his  hills,  and  for  his  horses  hreed  : 
From  hiUs  and  dales  the  cheerful  cries  rebound ; 
For  Echo  hunts  along,  and  prorogates  the  sound." 

DBYDEK. 


(t 


Lo,  yonder  doth  Earl  Douglas  come. 

His  men  in  armour  bright ; 
Full  twenly  hundred  Scottish  spears. 

All  marching  in  our  sight. 

All  men  of  pleasant  Tividale, 
Fast  by  the  river  Tweed,"  &c. 

The  country  of  the  Scottish  warriors,  described  in  these  two 
last  verses,  has  a  fine  romantic  situation,  and  affords  a  couple  pf 
smooth  words  for  verse.  If  the  reader  compares  the  foregoing  six 
lines  of  the  song  with  the  following  Latin  verses,  he  will  see  how 
much  they  are  written  in  the  spirit  of  Virgil : — 

"  Adversi  campo  apparent,  hastasque  reductis 
Protendunt  longe  dextris ;  et  spicula  vibrant  :- 


tt 


Quique  altum  Praeneste  viri,  quique  arva  Gfabins 
Junonis,  gelidumque  Anienem,  et  roscida  rivis 

Hemica  saxa  colunt : qui  rosea  rura  Velini, 

Qui  Tetricse  horrentes  rupes,  montemque  Severum, 
Gasperiamque  colunt,  Foriilosque  et  flumen  Himellae  : 

Qui  Tiberim  Fabarimque  bibunt" 

JSN.  xL  605,  vii  682,  712. 

Advancing  in  a  line,  they  couch  their  spears 

Praeneste  sends  a  chosen  band. 

With  those  who  plough  Satumia's  Gabine  land  : 
Besides  the  succours  which  cold  Anien  yields  : 

The  rocks  of  Hemicus ^besides  a  band 

That  followed  from  YeUnum's  dewy  land— 
And  mountaineers  that  from  Severus  came : 
And  from  the  craggy  difis  of  Tetrica ; 
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And  those  where  yellow  Tiher  takes  his  way. 
And  where  HimeUa's  wanton  waters  play : 
Gasperia  sends  her  arms,  with  those  that  he 
By  Fabaris,  and  fruitfiil  Foruli/' 

DRTDEV. 

But  to  proceed. — 

"  Earl  Douglas  on  a  milk-white  steed. 
Most  like  a  baron  bold, 
Bode  foremost  of  the  company, 
Whose  armour  shone  like  gold." 

"  Tumus  ut  anteTolans  tardum  prsecesserat  agmen,  &c. 
Yidisti^  quo  Tumus  equo,  quibus  ibat  in  armis 
Aureus " 

"  Our  English  archers  bent  their  bows. 
Their  hearts  were  good  and  true  : 
At  the  first  flight  of  arrows  sent. 
Full  threescore  Scots  they  slew. 

They  clos'd  full  &st  on  ev*ry  side. 

No  slackness  there  was  found ; 
And  many  a  gallant  gentleman 

Lay  gasping  on  the  ground. 

With  that  there  came  an  arrow  keen 

Out  of  an  English  bow. 
Which  struck  Earl  Douglas  to  the  h^art, 

A  deep  and  deadly  blow." 

^neas  was  wounded  after  the  same  manner  by  an  unknown  hand 
in  the  midst  of  a  parley. 

"  Has  inter  voces,  media  inter  talia  verba, 
Ecce,  viro  stridens  alis  allapsa  sagitta  est, 

Incertum  qua  pulsa  manu " 

jBir.  xiL  318. 

'*  Thus,  while  he  spake,  unmindful  of  defence, 
A  winged  arrow  struck  the  pious  prince ; 
But  wheUier  firom  an  human  hand  it  came, 
Or  hostile  god,  is  left  unknown  by  fEUone." 

DBTDUr. 

But  of  all  the  descriptive  parts  of  this  song,  there  are  none  more 
beautiful  than  the  four  following  stanzas,  which  have  a  great  force 
and  spirit  in  them,  and  are  filled  with  very  natural  <^\£<sv)xcL^!^3ss:iK^f«^« 
The  thought  in  the  third  stanza  was  ne^«i  toxxBYvJ^  Vj  wsi  ^sJOosst 

VOL,  J,  ^ 
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poet,  and  is  such  an  one  as  would  have  shihed  in  Homer  or  in 
Virgil. — 

"  So  thns  did  both  these  nobles  die, 
Whose  courage  none  could  stain ; 
An  English  archer  then  perceived 
The  noble  earl  was  slain. 

He  had  a  bow  bent  in  his  hand, 

ISCade  of  a  trusty  tree, 
An  arrow  of  a  clo^-yard  long 

Unto  the  head  drew  he. 

Against  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery 

So  right  his  shaft  he  set, 
The  grey-goose  wing  that  was  thereon 
In  his  heart-blood  was  wet. 

This  fight  did  last  from  break  of  day 

Till  setting  of  the  sun ; 
For  when  rung  the  evening  bell 

The  battle  scarce  was  done." 

One  may  observe  likewise,  that  in  the  catalogue  of  the  slain,  the 
author  has  followed  the  example  of  the  great  ancient  poets,  not 
only  in  giving  a  long  list  of  tne  dead,  but  by  diversifying  it  with 
little  characters  of  particular  persons. 

"  And  with  Earl  Douglas  there  was  slain 
Sir  Hugh  Montgomery, 
Sir  Charles  Carrel,  that  from  the  field 
One  foot  would  never  fly  : 

Sir  Charles  Murrel  of  Ratcliff  too. 

His  sister's  son  was  he ; 
Sir  David  Lamb,  so  well  esteemed 

Tet  saved  could  not  be." 

The  familiar  sound  in  these  names  destroys  the  majesty  of  the 
description ;  for  this  reason  I  do  not  mention  this  part  of  the 
poem  but  to  shew  the  natural  cast  of  thought  which  appears  in  it, 
as  the  two  last  verses  look  almost  like  a  translation  of  Virgil. 

** Cadit  «t  fi.i)pti^s  justisshnud  miu  i 

Qui  fnit  in  Teucris  et  dervantissimus  sequi, 

Diis  aliter  visum  est " 

MV,  ii.  426. 

"  Then  Ripheus  fell  in  the  unequal  fight. 
Just  of  his  word,  observant  of  the  righ^ : 
tieav'n  thought  not  sO." 

dbtdbr. 
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In  the  catalogue  of  the  English  who  fell,  Witherington's  hehaviour 
is  in  the  same  manner  particularized  very  artfully,  as  the  reader  is 
prepared  for  it  hy  that  account  which  is  given  of  him  in  the 
heginning  of  the  oattle ;  though  I  am  satisfied  your  little  hufibon 
readers  (who  have  seen  that  passage  ridiculed  in  Hudihras)  will 
not  he  able  to  take  the  beauty  of  it :  for  which  reason  I  dare  not 
so  much  as  quote  it. 


tt 


Then  stept  a  gallant  'squire  forth, 

Witherington  was  his  name, 
Who  said,  I  would  not  have  it  told 

To  Henry  our  king  for  shame. 

That  e'er  my  captain  fought  on  foot. 
And  I  stood  looking  on." 

We  meet  with  the  same  heroic  sentiment  in  Virgil. 

**  Non  pudet,  0  Rutuli,  cunctis  pro  talibus  unam 
Objectare  animam  ?  numerone  an  viribus  sequi 
Non  Bumtto     ■    V* 

JSN.  zil  229. 

''  For  shame,  Rutilians,  can  you  bear  the  sight 
Of  one  exposed  for  aU,  in  single  fight  1 
Can  we  before  the  &ce  of  heav'n  confess 
Our  courage  colder,  or  our  numbers  less  V 

DKTDBN. 

What  can  be  more  natural,  or  more  moving,  than  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  describes  the  behaviour  of  those  women  who^ 
had  lost  their  husbands  on  this  fatal  day  f 

'*  Next  day  did  many  widows  come 
Their  husbands  to  bewail ; 
They  washed  their  wounds  in  briny  tears. 
But  all  would  not  prevail. 

Their  bodies  bath'd  in  purple  blood,  > 

■  They  bore  with  them  away ; 
They  kiss'd  them  dead  a  thousand  times. 
When  they  were  clad  in  clay." 

Thus  we  see  how  the  thoughts  of  this  poem,  which  naturally 
arise  from  the  subject,  are  always  simple,  and  sometimes  ex-  * 
quisitely  noble ;  that  the  language  is  often  very  sounding,  and  * 
tnat  the  whole  is  written  with  a  true  poetical  spirit 

If  this  song  had  heen  written  in  the  Gothic  maxvu^t^  Vs£k.Ocv  V^ 
the  delight  of  all  oiur  little  wits,  'VlGtet\ieit  ^T\\«t^  01  x«aAs?c^>  NX 
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would  not  have  hit  the  taste  of  so  many  ages,  and  have  pleased 
the  readers  of  all  ranks  and  conditions.  I  shall  only  beg  pardon 
for  such  a  profusion  of  Latin  quotations;  which  I  should  not 
have  made  use  of,  but  that  I  feared  m  j  own  judgment  would  have 
looked  too  singular  on  such  a  subject,  had  not  I  supported  it  by 
the  practice  and  authority  of  Virgil. 

ADDISON.  G. 
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Ornnis  Aristippum  decuit  color,  et  status,  et  res. 

HOB.  1.  Bp.  xvii.  23. 

All  fortune  fitted  Aristippus  well. 

OBBEOH. 

It  is  with  some  mortification  that  I  suffered  the  raillery  of  a  fine 
lady  of  my  acquaintance,  for  calling  in  one  of  my  papers,*  Dori- 
mant  a  clown.  She  was  so  unmerciful  as  to  take  advantage  of 
my  invincible  taciturnity,  and  on  that  occasion  with  great  freedom 
to  consider  the  air,  the  height,  the  face,  the  gesture  of  him,  who 
could  pretend  to  judge  so  arrogantly  of  gallantry.  She  is  full  of 
motion,  janty  and  lively  in  her  impertinence,  and  one  of  those  that 
commonly  pass,  among  the  ignorant,  for  persons  who  have  a  great 
deal  of  humour.  She  had  the  play  of  Sir  Fopling  in  her  hand, 
and  after  she  had  said  it  was  happy  for  her  there  was  not  so 
charming  a  creature  as  Dorimant  now  living,  she  began  with  a 
theatricid  air  and  tone  of  voice  to  read,  by  way  of  triumph  over 
me,  some  of  his  speeches.  "  'Tis  she !  that  lovely  air,'  that  easy 
shape,  those  wanton  eyes,  and  all  those  melting  charms  about  her 
mouth,  which  Medley  spoke  of;  I'll  follow  the  lottery,  and  put  in 
for  a  pme  with  my  friend  BeUair." 

"  In  love  the  victors  firom  the  vanquished  fly ; 
They  fly  that  wound,  and  they  pursue  that  die." 

Then  turning  over  the  leaves,  she  reads  alternately,  and  speaks, 

"  And  you  and  Loveit  to  her  cost  shall  find 
I  fEithom  all  the  depths  of  womankind." 

Oh  the  fine  gentleman !    But  here,  continues  she,  is  the  passage  I 
admire  most,  where  he  begins  to  tease  Loveit,  and  mimic  Sic 

•  No.  65. 
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Fopling.    Oh  the  pretty  satire,  in  his  resolving  to  be  a  coxcomb 
to  please,  since  noise  and  nonsense  have  such  powerful  charms. 

**  I,  that  I  may  successfiil  prove, 
Transform  myself  to  what  you  love." 

Then  how  like  a  man  of  the  town,  so  wild  and  gay  is  that ! 

"  The  wise  will  find  a  diff*rence  in  our  &te. 
You  wed  a  woman,  I  a  good  estate." 

It  would  have  been  a  very  wild  endeavour  for  a  man  ^f  my 
temper  to  offer  any  opposition  to  so  nimble  a  speaker  as  my  fair 
enemy  is ;  but  her  discourse  gave  me  veiy  many  reflections,  when 
I  had  left  her  company.  Among  others,  I  could  not  but  consider 
with  some  attention,  the  false  impressions  the  generality  (the  fair 
sex  more  especially)  have  of  what  should  be  intended,  when  they  , 
say  a  "  fine  gentleman ;"  and  could  not  help  revolving  that  sull- 
ject  in  my  thoughts,  and  settling,  as  it  were,  an  idea  of  that  cha- 
racter  in  my  own  imagination. 

No  man  ought  to  have  the  esteem  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  for 
any  actions  which  are  disagreeable  to  those  maxims  which  pre- 
vail, as  the  standards  of  behaviour,  in  the  country  wherein  he 
lives.  What  is  opposite  to  the  eternal  rules  of  reason  and  good 
sense,  must  be  excluded  from  any  place  in  the  carriage  of  a  well^ 
bred  man.  I  did  not,  I  confess,  explain  myself  enough  on  this 
subject,  when  I  called  Dorimant  a  clown,  and  made  it  an  instance 
of  it,  that  he  called  the  orange-wench,  Double  Tripe :  I  should 
have  shown,  that  humanity  obliges  a  gentleman  to  give  no  part  of 
humankind  reproach,  for  what  they,  whom  they  reproach,  may 
possibly  have  in  common  with  the  most  virtuous  and  worthy 
amongst  us.  When  a  gentleman  speaks  coarsely,  he  has  dressed 
himself  clean  to  no  purpose.  The  clothing  of  our  minds  certainly 
ought  to  be  regarded  before  that  of  our  bodies.  To  betray  in  a 
man's  talk  a  corrupt  imagination,  is  a  much  greater  ofience  against 
the  conversation  of  gentlemen,  than  any  negligence  of  dress  ima 
ginable.  But  this  sense  of  the  matter  is  so  far  from  being  re- 
ceived among  people  even  of  condition,  that  Vocifer  passes  for  a 
fine  gentleman.  He  is  loud,  haughty,  gentle,  soft,  lewd,  and  ob- 
sequious by  turns,  just  as  a  little  understanding  and  great  im- 
pudence prompt  him  at  the  present  moment.  He  passes  among 
the  silly  part  of  our  women  for  a  man  of  wit,  because  he  is  gene- 
rally in  aoubt.  He  contradicts  with  a  shrug,  and  confutes  with  a 
certain  sufiiciency,  in  professing  such  and  such  a  thing  is  above 
his  capacity.  What  makes  his  character  the  pleasanter  is,  that  he 
is  a  professed  deluder  of  women ;  and  because  the  em^t^  <i«^^Q?o^ 
has  no  regard  to  anything  that  is  o£  ilaeVi  ^«jw«^wx^Ssr«\s5\aX3i^i 
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I  haye  heard  an  unmarried  lady  of  fortune  say,  It  is  a  pity  so  fine 
a  gentleman  as  Yocifer  is  so  great  an  atheist  The  crowds  of  such 
inconsiderable  creatures,  that  infest  all  places  of  assembling,  every 
reader  will  have  in  his  eye  from  his  own  observation ;  but  would 
it  not  be  worth  considering  what  sort  of  figure  a  man  who  formed 
himself  upon  those  principles  among  us,  which  are  agi*eeable  to 
the  dictates  of  honour  and  religion,  would  make  in  the  familiar  and 
ordinary  occurrences  of  life  ? 

I  hardly  have  observed  any  one  fill  his  several  duties  of  life 
better  than  Ignotus.  All  the  under  parts  of  his  behaviour,  and 
such  ^  are  exposed  to  common  observation,  have  their  rise  in  him 
from  great  and  noble  motives.  A  firm  and  unshaken  expectation 
of  another  life  makes  him  become  this ;  humanity  and  good  na- 
ture, fortified  by  the  sense  of  virtue,  have  the  same  efiect  upon  him, 
as  the  neglect  of  all  goodness  has  upon  many  others.  Being 
firmly  established  in  all  matters  of  importance,  that  certain  inat- 
tention which  makes  men's  actions  look  easy,  appears  in  him  with 
greater  beauty :  by  a  thorough  contempt  of  little  excellencies,  he 
is  perfectly  master  of  them.  This  temper  of  mind  leaves  him  imder 
no  necessity  of  studying  his  air,  and  he  has  this  peculiar  distinc- 
tion, that  this  negligence  is  unaffected. 

He  that  can  work  himself  into  a  pleasure  in  considering  this 
being  as  an  uncertain  one,  and  think  to  reap  an  advantage  by  its 
discontinuance,  is  in  a  fair  way  of  doing  all  things  with  a  graceful 
unconcern,  and  a  gentleman-like  ease.  Such  a  one  does  not  be- 
hold his  life  as  a  short,  transient,  perplexing  state,  made  up  of 
trifling  pleasures  and  great  anxieties ;  but  sees  it  in  quite  another 
light ;  his  griefs  are  momentary,  and  his  joys  immortal.  Eeflection 
upon  death  is  not  a  gloomy  and  sad  thought  of  resigning  every- 
thing that  he  delights  in,  but  it  is  a  short  night  followed  by  an 
endless  day.  What  I  would  here  contend  for  is,  that  the  more 
virtuous  the  man  is,  the  nearer  he  will  naturally  be  to  the  charac- 
ter of  genteel  and  agreeable.  A  man  whose  fortune  is  plentiful, 
shows  an  ease  in  his  countenance,  and  confidence  in  bis  behaviour, 
which  he  that  is  under  wants  and  difficulties  cannot  assume.  It  is 
thus  with  the  state  of  the  mind;  he  that  governs  his  thoughts  with 
the  everlasting  rules  of  reason  and  sense,  must  have  something  so 
inexpressibly  graceful  in  his  words  and  actions,  that  eveiy  cir- 
cumstance must  become  him.  The  changes  of  persons  or  things 
around  him  do  not  at  all  alter  his  situation,  but  he  looks  disin- 
terested in  the  occurrences  with  which  others  are  distracted,  be- 
cause the  greatest  purpose  of  his  life  is  to  maintain  an  indiiferenee 
both  to  it  and  all  its  enjoyments.  In  a  word,  to  be  a  fine  gentle- 
man, is  to  be  a  generous  and  a  brave  man.  What  can  make  a 
man  so  much  in  constant  good  humour,  and  shine,  as  we  call  it, 
.  as  to  be  supported  by  what  can  never  fail  him,  and  to  believe  that 
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whatever  happens  to  him  was  the  hest  thing  that  could  possihly 
befal  him,  or  else  He  on  whom  it  depends,  would  not  have  per- 
mitted it  to  haye  befallen  him  at  all ! 

ST££I<Ea  x«. 
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Ut  tn  fortunam,  sic  nos  te,  Celse,  feremas. 

HOB.  1.  Ef.  yiiL  17. 

As  you  your  fortune  bear,  we  will  bear  you. 

OBEBOH. 

Thebe  is  nothing  so  common,  as  to  find  a  man  whom  in  the 
general  observation  of  his  carriage  you  take  to  be  of  an  uniform 
temper,  subject  to  such  unaccountable  starts  of  humour  and  pas- 
sion, that  he  is  as  much  unlike  himself,  ai^d  differs  as  much  Kom 
the  man  you  at  first  thought  him,  as  anv  two  distinct  persons  can 
differ  irom  each  other.  This  proceeds  irom  the  want  of  forming 
some  law  of  life  to  ourselves,  or  fixing  some  notion  of  things  in 
general,  which  may  affect  us  in  such  a  manner  as  to  create  proper 
habits  both  in  our  minds  and  bodies.  The  negligence  of  this, 
leaves  us  exposed  not  only  to  a^  imbecoming  levitv  in  pur  usual 
conversation,  but  also  to  the  same  instability  in  our  mend^hips,  in- 
terests, and  alliances.  A  man  who  is  a  mere  spectator  of  what 
passes  around  him,  and  not  engaged  in  commerces  of  anv  consi- 
deration, is  but  an  ill  judge  of  the  secret  motions  of  the  heart  of 
man,  and  bv  what  degree  it  is  actuated  to  make  such  visible  alte- 
rations in  me  same  person :  but  at  the  same  time,  when  a  man  is 
in  no  way  concerned  in  the  effect  of  such  inconsistencies  in  the 
behaviour  of  men  of  the  world,  the  speculation  must  be  in  the 
utmost  degree  both  diverting  and  instructive ;  yet  to  enjoy  such 
observations  in  the  highest  relish,  he  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  post 
of  direction,  and  have  the  dealings  of  their  fortunes  to  them.  I 
have  therefore  been  wonderfully  diverted  with  some  pieces  of 
secret  history,  which  an  antiquary,  my  very  good  friend,  lent  me 
as  a  curiosity.  They  are  memoirs  of  the  private  life  of  Phara- 
mond  of  France.  "  tharamond,"  says  our  author,  "  was  a  prince 
of  infinite  humanity  and  generosity,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  pleasant  and  facetious  companion  of  his  time.  He  had  a 
peculiar  taste  in  him,  which  would  have  been  unlucky  in  ^ny 
prince  but  himself ;  he  thought  there  could  be  no  exquisite  plea- 
3ure  in  conversation,  bi^t  among  equals;  axv^^QiV2^^  ^^<^se»s)2^ 
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bewail  himself  that  he  always  lived  in  a  crowd,  but  was  the  only 
man  in  France  that  could  never  get  into  company.  This  turn  of 
mind  made  him  delight  in  night  rambles,  attended  only  with  one 
person  of  his  bed-chamber.  He  would  in  these  exciu'sions  get 
acquainted  with  men  (whose  temper  he  had  a  mind  to  try),  and 
recommend  them  privately  to  the  particular  observation  of  his 
first  minister.  He  generally  found  nimself  neglected  by  his  new 
acquaintance  as  soon  as  they  had  hopes  of  growing  great ;  and 
used  on  such  occasions  to  remark,  that  it  was  a  great  injustice  to 
tax  princes  of  forgetting  themselves  in  their  high  fortunes,  when 
there  were  so  few  that  could  with  constancy  bear  the  favour  of 
their  verv  creatures.*'  My  author  in  these  loose  hints  has  one 
passage  that  gives  us  a  very  lively  idea  of  the  uncommon  genius 
of  Pharamond.  He  metwith  one  man  whom  he  had  put  to  all  the 
usual  proofs  he  had  made  of  those  he  had  a  mind  to  know 
thoroughlv,  and  found  him  for  his  purpose.  In  discourse  with  him 
one  day,  he  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  saying  how  much  would 
satisfy  all  his  wishes.  The  prince  immediately  revealed  himself, 
doubled  the  sum,  and  spoke  to  him  in  this  manner : — "  Sir,  you 
have  twice  what  you  desired,  by  the  favour  of  Pharamond ;  but 
look  to  it,  that  you  are  satisfied  with  it,  for  it  is  the  last  you  shall 
ever  receive.  1  from  this  moment  consider  vou  as  mine ;  and  to 
TXiBke  you  truly  so,  I  give  you  my  royal  wora  you  shall  never  be 
greater  or  less  than  you  are  at  present.  Answer  me  not  (concluded 
the  prince  smiling),  but  enjoy  the  fortune  I  have  put  you  in, 
which  is  above  my  own  condition ;  for  you  have  hereafter  nothing 
to  hope  or  to  fear." 

His  majesty  having  thus  well  chosen  and  bought  a  friend  and 
companion,  he  enjoyed  alternately  all  the  pleasures  of  an  agreeable 
private  man,  and  a  great  and  powerful  monarch.  He  gave  him- 
self, with  his  companion,  the  name  of  the  Merry  Tyrant ;  for  he 
punished  his  courtiers  for  their  insolence  and  folly,  not  bv  any  act 
of  public  disfavour,  but  by  humorously  practising  upon  their  ima- 
ginations. If  he  observed  a  man  imtractable  to  his  inferiors,  he 
would  find  an  opportunity  to  take  some  favourable  notice  of  him, 
and  render  him  msupportable.  He  knew  all  his  own  looks,  words, 
and  actions  had  their  interpretations;  and  his  friend  Monsieur 
Eucrate  (for  so  he  was  called)  having  a  great  soul  without  ambi- 
tion, he  could  communicate  all  his  thoughts  to  him,  and  fear  no 
artfiil  use  would  be  made  of  that  freedom.  It  was  no  small  de- 
light when  they  were  in  private,  to  reflect  upon  all  which  had 
passed  in  public. 

Pharamond  would  often,  to  satisfy  a  vain  fool  of  power  in  his 
coimtry,  talk  to  him  in  a  full  court,  and  with  one  whisper  make 
him  despise  all  his  old  Mends  and  acquaintance.  He  was  come 
to  that  knowledge  of  men  by  long  observation,  that  he  would  pro- 
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fess  altering  the  wbole  masfi  of  blood  in  some  tempers,  by  thrice 
speaking  to  them.  As  fortune  was  in  bis  power,  be  gave  himself 
constant  entertainment  in  mana^^ing  the  mere  followers  of  it  with 
the  treatment  they  deserved.  He  would,  by  a  skilful  cast  of  his 
eye,  and  half  a  smile,  make  two  fellows  who  hated,  embrace  and 
fall  upon  each  other's  neck  with  as  much  eagerness,  as  if  they  fol- 
lowed their  real  inclinations,  and  intended  to  stifle  one  another. 
When  be  was  in  high  good  hiunour,  he  would  lay  the  scene  with 
Eucrate,  and  on  a  public  night  exercise  the  passions  of  his  whole 
court.  He  was  pleased  to  see  an  haughty  beauty  watch  the  looks 
of  the  man  she  had  long  despised,  from  observation  of  his  being 
taken  notice  of  by  Pharamond;  and  the  lover  conceive  higher 
hopes,  than  to  follow  the  woman  he  was  dying  for  the  day  before. 
In  a  court,  where  men  speafc  affection  in  the  strongest  terms,  and 
dislike  in  the  faintest,  it  was  a  comical  mixture  of  incidents  to  see 
disguises  thrown  aside  in  one  case,  and  increased  on  the  other, 
according  as  favour  or  disgrace  attended  the  respective  objects  of 
men's  approbation  or  disesteem.  Pharamond,  in  his  mirth  upon 
the  meanness  of  mankind,  used  to  say,  "  As  he  could  take  away  a 
man's  five  senses,  he  could  give  him  an  hundred.  The  man  in 
disgrace  shall  immediately  lose  all  his  natural  endowments,  and 
he  that  finds  favour  have  the  attributes  of  an  angel."  He  would 
carry  it  so  far  as  to  say,  "  It  should  not  be  only  so  in  the  opinion 
of  the  lower  part  of  his  court,  but  the  men  themselves  shall  think 
thus  meanly  or  greatly  of  themselves,  as  they  are  out,  or  in  the 
good  graces  of  a  court. ' 

A  monarch  who  had  wit  and  humour  like  Pharamond,  must 
have  pleasures  which  no  man  else  can  ever  have  opportunity  of 
enjoying.  He  gave  fortune  to  none  but  those  whom  he  knew 
could  receive  it  without  transport.  He  made  a  noble  and  generous 
use  of  his  observations,  and  did  not  regard  his  ministers  as  they 
were  agreeable  to  himself,  but  as  they  were  useful  to  his  kingdom. 
By  this  means,  the  king  appeared  in  every  officer  of  state ;  and  no 
man  had  a  participation  of  the  power,  who  had  not  a  similitude  of 
the  virtue  of  Pharamond.  H< 

STEELE.  R. 

*  See  Nos.  84  and  97. 
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Non  conviyere  licet,  nee  urbe  tota 
Quisquam  est  tarn  prope  tarn  proculque  nobis. 

XABT.  E^IG.  i.  87. 

What  correspondence  can  I  hold  with  yoa, 
Who  are  so  near,  and  yet  so  distant  too  ? 

My  friend  Will  Honeycomb  is  one  of  those  sort  of  men  who 
are  very  often  absent  in  conversation,  and  what  the  French  call 
a  reveur  and  a  distrait.  A  little  before  our  club-time  last  night, 
we  were  walking  together  in  Somerset  Garden,  where  Will  had 
picked  up  a  small  pebble  of  so  odd  a  make,  that  he  said  he  would 
present  it  to  a  friei^d  of  his,  an  eminent  virtuoso.  After  we  had 
walked  some  time,  I  made  a  full  stop  with  my  face  towards  the 
west,  which  Will  knowing  to  be  my  usual  method  of  asking  what's 
o'clock  in  an  afternoon,  immediatelypulled  out  his  watch  and  told 
me  we  had  seven  minutes  good.  We  took  a  turn  or  two  more, 
when  to  my  great  surprise,  I  saw  him  squir  away  his  watch  a  con- 
siderable way  into  the  Thames,  and  with  great  sedateness  in  his 
looks  put  up  the  pebble  he  had  before  found,  in  his  fob.  As  I 
have  naturally  an  aversion  to  much  speaking,  and  do  not  love  to 
be  the  messenger  of  ill  news,  especially  when  it  comes  too  late  to 
be  useful,  1  left  him  to  be  convinced  of  his  mistake  in  due  time, 
and  continued  my  walk,  reflecting  on  these  little  absences  and  dis- 
tractions in  mankind,  and  resolving  to  make  them  the  subject  of 
a  future  speculation. 

I  was  the  more  confirmed  in  my  design,  when  I  considered  that 
they  were  very  often  blemishes  in  the  characters  of  men  of  excel- 
lent sense,  and  helped  to  keep  up  the  reputation  of  that  Latin  pro- 
verb, which  Mr.  Dryden  has  translated  m  the  following  lines : — 

"  Ghreat  wit  to  madness  siire  is  near  ally'd. 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide." 

My  reader  does,  I  hope,  perceive,  that  I  distinguish  a  man  who 
is  absent,  because  he  tbinKs  of  something  else,  from  one  who  is 
absent,  because  he  thinks  of  nothing  at  all.  The  latter  is  too  in- 
nocent a  creature  to  be  taken  notice  of;  but  the  distractions  of  the 
former  may,  I  believe,  be  generally  accounted  for  from  one  of 
these  reasons. 

Either  their  minds  are  wholly  fixed  on  some  particular  science, 
which  is  often  the  case  of  mathematicians  and  other  learned  men ; 
or  are  wholly  taken  up  with  some  violent  passion,  such  as  anger, 
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fear,  or  love,  which  ties  the  mind  to  some  distant  object;  or 
lastly,  these  distractions  proceed  trorA  a  certain  viyacity  and  fickle- 
ness in  a  man's  temper,  which  while  it  raises  up  infinite  numbers 
of  ideas  in  the  mind,  is  oontinuidly  pushinff  it  on,  without  allow- 
ing it  to  rest  on  any  particular  image.  Nothing  therefore  is  more 
unnatural  than  the  thoughts  and  conceptions  of  such  a  man, 
which  are  seldom  occasioned  either  by  the  company  he  is  in,  or 
any  of  those  objects  which  are  placed  oefore  him.  While  you  fanc^ 
he  is  admiring  a  beautiful  woman,  it  is  an  even  wager  that  he  is 
solving  a  proposition  in  Euclid;  and  while  you  may  imagine  he  is 
reading  the  Paris  Gazette,  it  is  far  irom  being  impossible,  that  he 
is  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  front  of  his  country-house. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  am  endeavouring  to  expose  this  weak- 
ness in  others,  I  shall  readily  confess  that  I  once  laboured  under 
the  same  infirmity  myself.  The  method  I  took  tb  conquer  it  was 
a  firm  resolution  to  learn  something  irom  whatever  I  was  obliged 
to  see  or  hear.  There  is  a  way  of  thinking,  if  a  man  can  attain  to 
it,  by  which  he  may  strike  somewhat  out  of  anything.  I  can  at 
present  observe  those  starts  of  good  sense  and  struggles  of  unim- 
proved reason  in  the  conversation  of  a  clown,  with  as  much  satis- 
faction as  the  most  shining  periods  of  the  most  finished  orator ; 
and  can  make  a  shift  to  command  my  attention  at  a  puppet-show 
or  an  opera,  as  well  as  at  Hamlet  or  Othello.  I  always  make  one 
of  the  company  I  am  in ;  for  though  I  say  little  myself,  my  atten- 
tion to  others,  and  those  nods  of  approbation  which  I  never  bestow 
unmerited,  sufficiently  show  that  I  am  among  them.  Whereas 
Will  Honeycomb,  though  a  fellow  of  good  sense,  is  every  day 
doing  and  saying  an  himdred  things,  which  he  afterwards  con- 
fesses, with  a  well-bred  frankness,  were  somewhat  malrdrpropo8y 
and  undesigned. 

I  chanced  the  other  da^  to  get  into  a  cofiee-house,  where  Will 
was  standing  in  the  midst  of  several  auditors,  whom  he  had 
gathered  round  him,  and  was  giving  them  an  account  of  the  per- 
son and  character  of  Moll  Hinton.*  My  appearance  before  him 
just  put  him  in  mind  of  me,  without  making  him  reflect  that  I 
was  actually  present.  So  that  keeping  his  eyes  full  upon  me,  to 
the  great  surprise  of  his  audience,  ne  broke  off  his  first  harangue, 
and  proceeded  thus. — *'  Why  now  there's  my  friend  (mentioning 
me  by  my  name),  he  is  a  fellow  that  thinks  a  great  deal,  but  never 
opens  his  mouth ;  I  warrant  you  he  is  now  thrusting  his  short 
face  into  some  coffee-house  about  'Change.  I  was  his  bail  in  the 
time  of  the  Popish  plot,  when  he  was  taken  up  for  a  Jesuit."  If 
he  had  looked  on  me  a  little  longer  he  had  certainly  described 
me  so  particularly,  without  ever  considering  what  led  him  into  it, 

*  Some  reigning  toaat  of  the  time,  "we  i&ai';}  %>i^y^«a« 
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that  the  whole  company  must  necessarily  have  found  me  out;  for 
which  reason,  remembering  ftie  old  proverb,  "  Out  of  sight  out  of 
mind,"  I  left  the  room;  and  upon  meeting  him  an  hour  frfterwards 
was  asked  by  him,  with  a  great  deal  of  good  himiour,  in  what  paxt 
of  the  world  I  lived,  that  he  had  not  seen  me  these  three  days. 

Monsieur  Bruyere  has  given  us  the  character  of  an  absent  man 
with  a  great  deal  of  humour,  which  he  has  pushed  to  an  agreeable 
extravagance :  with  the  heads  of  it  I  shaQ  conclude  my  present 
paper. 

"  Menalcas  (says  that  excellent  author)  comes  down  in  a  morn- 
ing, opens  his  door  to  go  out,  but  shuts  it  again,  because  he  per- 
ceives that  he  has  his  night-capon;  and  examining  himself  fur- 
ther, finds  that  he  is  but  half-shaved,  that  he  has  stuck  his  sword 
on  his  right  side,  that  his  stockings  are  about  his  heels,  and  that 
his  shirt  is  over  his  breeches.  When  he  is  dressed,  he  goes  to 
court,  comes  into  the  drawing-room,  and  walking  bolt-upright  under 
a  bmnch  of  candlesticks,  his  wig  is  caught  up  by  one  of  them,  and 
hangs  dangling  in  the  air.  All  the  courtiers  fall  a  laughing,  but 
Menalcas  laughs  louder  than  any  of  them,  and  looks  about  for  the 
person  that  is  the  jest  of  the  company.  Coming  down  to  the 
court-gate  he  finds  a  coach,  which  taking  for  his  own,  he  whips 
into  it :  and  the  coachman  drives  ofip,  not  doubting  but  he  carries 
his  master.  As  soon  as  he  stops,  Menalcas  throws  himself  out  of 
the  coach,  crosses  the  court,  ascends  the  staircase,  and  runs  through 
all  the  chambers  with  the  greatest  familiarity ;  reposes  himself  on 
a  couch,  and  fancies  himself  at  home.  The  master  of  the  house 
at  last  comes  in :  Menalcas  rises  to  receive  him,  and  desires  him 
to  sit  down;  he  talks,  muses,  and  then  talks  again.  The  gentle- 
man of  the  house  is  tired  and  amazed ;  Menalcas  is  no  less  so,  but 
is  every  moment  in  hopes  that  his  impertinent  guest  will  at  last 
end  his  tedious  visit.  Night  comes  on,  when  Menalcas  is  hardly 
undeceived. 

"  When  he  is  playing  at  backgammon,  he  calls  for  a  full  glass  of 
wine  and  water ;  it  is  his  turn  to  throw ;  he  has  the  box  in  one 
hand,  and  his  glass  in  the  other ;  and  being  extremely  dry,  and 
unwilling  to  lose  time,  he  swallows  down  both  the  dice,  and  at  the 
same  time  throws  his  wine  into  the  tables.  He  writes  a  letter  and 
fiings  the  sand  into  the  ink-bottle ;  he  writes  a  second,  and  mistakes 
the  superscription.  A  nobleman  receives  one  of  them,  and  upon 
opening  it  reads  as  follows  — *  I  would  have  you,  honest  Jack,  im- 
mediately upon  the  receipt  of  this,  take  in  hay  enough  to  serve  me 
the  winter.'  His  farmer  receives  the  other,  and  is  amazed  to  see 
in  it — *  My  lord,  I  received  your  grace's  commands  with  an  entire 

submission  to '     If  he  is  at  an  entertainment  you  may  see 

the  pieces  of  bread  continually  multiplying  round  his  plate.    It  is 
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true  the  rest  of  the  company  want  it,  as  well  as  their  knives  and 
forks,  which  Meualcas  aoes  not  let  them  keep  long.  Sometimes 
in  a  morning  he  puts  his  whole  family  in  a  hurry,  and  at  last  goes 
out  without  heing  ahle  to  stay  for  his  coach  or  dinner ;  and  for 
that  day,  you  may  see  him  in  every  part  of  the  town,  except  the 
very  place  where  had  appointed  to  he  upon  a  husiness  of  import- 
ance. You  would  often  take  him  for  everything  that  he  is  not ; 
for  a  fellow  quite  stupid,  for  he  hears  notning ;  for  a  fool  for  he 
talks  to  himself,  and  has  an  hundred  grimaces  and  motions  in  his 
head,  which  are  altogether  involuntary ;  for  a  proud  man,  for  he 
looks  fiill  upon  you,  and  takes  no  notice  of  your  saluting  him.  The 
truth  of  it  is,  his  eyes  are  open,  hut  he  makes  no  use  of  them,  and 
neither  sees  you,  nor  any  man,  nor  anything  else.  He  came  once 
from  his  country-house,  and  his  own  footmen  undertook  to  rob 
him,  and  succeeded.  They  held  a  flambeau  to  his  throat,  and  bid 
him  deliver  his  purse ;  he  did  so,  and  coming  home,  told  his  friends 
he  had  been  robbed ;  they  desired  to  know  the  particulars.  *  Ask 
my  servants,*  says  Menalcas,  *  for  they  were  with  me.' " 

BUDOELL.  X. 
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Cum  talis  sis,  utinam  noster  esses  ! 
Could  we  but  call  so  bright  a  genius  ours  ! 

The  following  letters  are  so  pleasant,  that  I  doubt  not  but  the 
reader  will  be  as  much  diverted  with  them  as  I  was.  I  have  no- 
thing to  do  in  this  day's  entertainment,  but  taking  the  sentence 
from  the  end  of  the  Cambridge  letter,  and  placing  it  at  the  front  of 
my  paper,  to  shew  the  author  I  wish  him  my  companion  with  as 
mucn  earnestness  as  he  invites  me  to  be  his. 

"  Sir, 

"  I  send  you  the  inclosed,  to  be  inserted  (if  you  think  them 
worthy  of  it)  in  your  Spectators  ;  in  which  so  siuprising  a  genius 
appears,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  all  mankind  enaeavours  to  get 
somewhat  into  a  paper  which  will  always  live. 

**  As  to  the  Cambridge  affair,  the  humour  was  really  carried  on 
in  the  way  I  describe  it.    However,  you  have  a  full  commission  to 
put  out  or  in,  and  to  do  whatever  you  think  fit  witk  \\..    V  Vw^ 
already  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  "joxx  teiift  VJsmjX  \:^q««?g^  ^w^J^ 
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dome  things  I  have  before  sent  you.    Go  on,  sir,  and  prosper* 
ITou  have  the  best  wishes  of,  Sir, 

**  Your  very  affectionate  and  obliged  humble  servant.* 

**  Cambridge. 
"Mr.  Spectator, 
*'  You  well  know  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  clear  titles,  and  it 
is  of  importance  that  it  be  done  in  the  proper  season ;  en  which 
account,  this  is  to  assure  you,  that  the  club  of  Ugly  Faces  was  in- 
stituted originally  at  Cambridge,  in  the  merry  reign  of  Kin^ 
Charles  IT.  As  in  great  bodies  of  men  it  is  not  difficult  to  find 
members  enough  for  such  a  club,  so  (I  remember)  it  was  then 
feared,  upon  their  intention  of  dining  together,  that  the  hall  be* 
longing  to  Clare-hall  (the  ugliest  then  in  the  town,  though  novy 
the  neatest)  would  not  be  large  enough  handsomely  to  hold  the 
Company.  Invitations  were  made  to  very  great  numbers,  but 
very  few  accepted  i^em  without  much  difficulty.  One  pleaded, 
that  being  at  London,  in  a  bookseller's  shop,  a  lady  going  by  with 
a  great  belly,  longed  to  kiss  him.  He  had  certainly  been  excused, 
but  that  evidence  appeared,  that  indeed  one  in  London  did  pre- 
tend she  longed  to  kiss  him,  but  that  it  was  only  a  pick-pocket, 
who  during  his  kissing  her  stole  away  all  his  money.  Mother 
would  have  got  o£F  by  a  dimple  in  his  chin ;  but  it  was  proved 
upon  him,  that  he  had,  by  coming  into  a  room,  made  a  woman 
miscarry,  and  frightened  two  children  into  fits.  A  third  alleged, 
that  he  was  taken  by  a  lady  for  another  gentleman,  who  wsis  one 
of  the  handsomest  in  the  university:  but  upon  inquiry  it  was 
found  that  the  lady  had  actually  lost  one  eye,  and  the  other  was 
very  much  upon  the  decline.  A  fourth  produced  letters  out  of  the 
country  in  his  vindication,  in  which  a  gentleman  ofipered  him  his 
daughter,  who  had  lately  iullen  in  love  vdth  him,  with  a  good  for- 
tune :  but  it  was  made  appear,  that  the  young  lady  was  amorous, 
and  had  like  to  have  run  away  with  her  father  s  coachman,  so  that 
it  was  supposed,  that  her  pretence  of  falling  in  love  with  him,  was 
only  in  order  to  be  well  mjurried.  It  was  pleasant  to  hear  the 
several  excuses  which  were  made,  insomuch  that  some  made  as 
much  interest  to  be  excused,  as  they  would  from  serving  sheriff; 
however,,  at  last  the  society  was  formed,  and  proper  officers  were 
^appointed ;  and  the  day  was  fixed  for  the  entertainment,  which 
was  in  venison  season.  A  pleasant  Fellow  of  King's  College  (com- 
monly called  Crab,  from  his  sour  look,  and  the  only  man  who  did 
not  pretend  to  get  off)  was  nominated  for  chaplain ;  and  nothing 
was  wanting  but  soine  one  to  sit  in  the  elbow-chair,  by  way  of 

*  Supposed  to  be  from  Mr.  Bnsden,  of  Trioity  College,  Cambridge,  after- 
wards poet  laureate. 
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president,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table;  and  there  the  busineiss 
'stuck,  forfthere  was  no  contention  for  superiority  there.  This 
affair  made  so  great  a  noise,  that  the  king,  who  was  then  at  New- 
market, heard  of  it,  and  was  pleased  merrily  and  graciously  to 
say,  "  He  could  not  be  there  lumself,  but  he  would  send  th^m  a 
brace  of  bucks." 

**  I  would  desire  you,  sir,  to  set  this  affair  in  a  true  light,  that 
posterity  may  not  be  misled  in  so  important  a  point :  for  when  the 
wise  man  who  sball  write  your  true  history  shall  acquaint  the 
World,  that  you  had  a  diploma  sent  from  the  Ugly  Club  at  Oxford^ 
and  that  by  virtue  of  it  you  were  admitted  into  it,  what  a  learned 
war  will  there  be  among  future  critics  about  the  original  of  that 
Club,  which  both  universities  will  contend  so  warmly  for  ?  And 
perhaps  some  hardy  Cantabrigian  author  may  then  boldly  affirm, 
that  the  word  Oxford  was  an  interpolation  of  some  Oxonian  in- 
stead of  Cambridge.  This  affair  will  be  best  adjusted  in  your  life- 
time ;  but  I  hope  your  affection  to  your  mother  will  not  make  you 
partial  to  vour  aunt. 

"  To  tell  you,  sir,  my  own  opinion :  though  I  cannot  find  diiy 
ancient  records  of  any  acts  of  the  society  of  the  Ugly  Faces,  con- 
sidered in  a  public  capacity ;  yet,  in  a  private  one,  they  have  cer- 
tainly antiquity  on  their  side.  I  am  persuaded  they  will  hardly 
give  place  to  the  Loungers,*  and  the  Loungers  are  of  the  same 
standing  with  the  university  itself. 

"  Though  we  well  know,  sir,  you  want  no  motives  to  do  justice, 
yet  I  am  commissioned  to  tell  you,  that  you  are  invited  to  be  ad- 
mitted ad  eundem  at  Cambridge ;  and  i  believe  I  may  venture 
safely  to  deliver  this  as  the  wish  of  omr  whole  university. ' 

"  TO  HB.  8FECTAT0B. 

The  humble  Petition  of  who  and  which, 

"  Sheweth, 
*That  your  petitioners  being  in  a  forlorn  and  destitute  condi- 
tion, know  not  to  whom  we  should  apply  ourselves  for  belief,  be- 
cause there  is  hardly  any  man  alive  who  hath  not  injured  us.  Nay, 
we  speak  it  with  sorrow,  even  you  yourself,  whom  we  should  sus- 
pect of  such  a  practice  the  last  of  cul  mankind,  can  hardly*  acquit 
yourself  of  having  given  us  some  cause  of  complaint.  We  are 
descended  of  ancient  families,  and  kept  up  our  dignity  and  honour 
many  years,  till  the  jacksprat  that  supplanted  us.  How  often 
have  we  found  ourselves  slighted  by  the  clergy  in  their  pulpits, 
and  the  lawyers  at  the  bar  ?  Nay,  how  often  have  we  heard,  in 
one  of  the  most  polite  and  august  assemblies  in  the  imiverse,  to 

*  See  No.  54. 
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our  great  mortification,  these  words,  **  That  that  that  noble  lord 
urged ;"  which  if  one  of  us  had  had  justice  done,  would  have 
sounded  nobler  thus,  "  that  which  that  noble  lord  urged."  Senates 
themselves,  the  guardians  of  British  liberty,  have  degraded  us, 
and  preferred  that  to  us;  and  yet  no  decree  was  ever  given  against 
us.  In  the  very  acts  of  parliament,  in  which  the  utmost  right 
should  be  done  to  every  bodi/f  word,  and  things  we  find  ourselves 
often  either  not  used,  or  used  one  instead  of  another.  In  the  first 
and  best  prayer  children  are  taught,  they  learn  to  misuse  us : 
"  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,"  should  be,  •*  Our  Father  who 
art  in  heaven ;"  and  even  a  Convocation,  after  long  debates,  refused 
to  consent  to  an  alteration  of  it.  In  our  General  Confession  we 
say»  "  Spare  thou  them,  O  God,  which  confess  their  faults,"  which 
ought  to  be  '*  WHO  confess  their  faults."  What  hopes  then  have  we 
of  having  justice  done  us,  when  the  makers  of  our  very  prayers  and 
laws,  and  the  most  learned  in  all  faculties,  seem  to  be  in  a  con- 
federacy against  us,  and  our  enemies  themselves  must  be  our 
judges? 

"  The  Spanish  proverb  says, '  El  sabio  muda  consejoy  el  necio  no  ; 
t.  e.f  A  wise  man  changes  his  mind,  a  fool  never  wUl.'  So  that 
we  think  you,  sir,  a  very  projjer  person  to  address  to,  since  we 
know  you  to  be  capable  of  being  convinced,  and  changing  your 
judgment.  You  are  well  able  to  settle  this  afiPair,  and  to  you  we 
submit  our  cause.  We  desire  you  to  assign  the  butts  and  bounds 
of  each  of  us ;  and  that  for  the  future  we  may  both  enjoy  our  own. 
We  would  desire  to  be  heard  by  our  counsel,  but  that  we  fear  in 
their  very  pleadings  they  would  betray  our  cause :  besides,  we 
have  been  oppressed  so  many  years,  that  we  can  appear  no  other 
way  but  in  forma  pauperis.  All  which  considered,  we  hope  you 
will  be  pleased  to  do  that  which  to  right  and  justice  shall  apper- 
tain. 

**  And  your  petitioners,  &c." 

STEELE.  B. 
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Oderunt  peccare  boni  virtutis  amore. 

HOB.  1.  XP.  zvi.  52. 

The  good^  for  virtue's  sake,  abhor  to  sin. 

OKEIOH. 

I  HAVE  received  very  many  letters  of  late  from  my  female  corro- 
spondents,  most  of  whom  are  rery  angry  with  me  for  abridging 
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their  pleasures,  and  looking  severely  upon  things  in  themselves  in- 
different. But  I  think  they  are  extremely  unjust  to  me  in  this 
imputation.  All  I  contend  for  is,  that  those  excellencies,  which 
are  to  be  regarded  hut  in  the  second  place,  should  not  precede  more 
weighty  considerations.  The  heart  of  man  deceives  him  in  spite  of 
the  lectures  of  half  a  life  spent  in  discourses  on  the  subjection  of 
passion;  and  I  do  not  know  why  one  may  not  think  the  heart  of 
woman  as  unfaithful  to  itself.  If  we  grant  an  equality  in  the 
faculties  of  both  sexes,  the  minds  of  women  are  less  cultivated 
with  precepts,  and  consequently  may,  without  disrepect  to  them,  be 
accounted  more  liable  to  illusion,  in  cases  wherein  natural  inclina- 
tion is  out  of  the  interest  of  virtue.  I  shall  take  up  my  present 
time  in  commenting  upon  a  billet  or  two  which  came  fiom  ladies, 
and  from  thence  leave  the  reader  to  judge  whether  I  am  in  the 
right  or  not,  in  thinking  it  is  possiblAne  women  may  be  mistaken. 
The  following  address  seems  to  have  no  other  design  in  it,  but 
to  tell  me  the  writer  will  do  what  she  pleases  for  all  me. 

"  Mr.  Spectatob, 
"  I  AM  young,  and  very  much  inclined  to  follow  the  paths  of  in- 
nocence; but  at  the  sanie  time  as  I  have  a  plentiful  fortune,  and 
am  of  quality,  I  am  unwilling  to  resign  the  pleasures  of  distinction, 
some  little  satisfaction  in  being  admired  in  general,  and  much 
gi*eater  in  being  beloved  by  a  gentleman  whom  I  design  to  make 
my  husband.  But  I  have  a  mind  to  put  off  entering  into  matri- 
mony till  another  winter  is  over  my  head,  which  (whatever,  musty 
sir,  you  may  think  of  the  matter)  1  design  to  pass  away  in  hearing 
music,  going  to  plays,  visiting,  and  all  other  satisfactions  which 
fortune  and  youth,  protected  by  innocence  and  virtue,  can  prociure 
for.  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  M.  T. 

*'  My  lover  does  not  know  I  like  him ;  therefore,  having  no  en- 
gagements upon  me,  I  think  to  stay  and  know  whether  I  may  like 
any  one  else  better." 

T  have  heard  Will  Honeycomb  say,  "  A  woman  seldom  writes 
her  mind  but  in  her  postscript."  I  think  this  gentlewoman  has 
sufficiently  discovered  hers  in  this.  I  will  lay  what  wager  she 
pleases  against  her  present  favourite,  and  can  tell  her,  that  she 
will  like  ten  more  before  she  is  fixed,  and  then  will  take  the  worst 
man  she  ever  hked  in  her  life.  There  is  no  end  of  affection  taken 
in  at  the  eyes  only ;  and-  you  may  as  well  satisfy  those  eyes  with 
seeing,  as  control  any  passion  received  by  them  only.  It  is  from 
loving  by  sight,  that  coxcombs  so  frequently  succeed  wvtVi^«t£v«CL, 
and  very  often  a  young  lady  is  bestowed  \y^  Viet  "^^ceuXa  \»  ^  \aasv 

vox.  L  ^ 
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who  weds  her  as  innocence  itself,  though  she  has,  in  her  own  heart, 
given  her  approhation  of  a  different  man  in  every  assembly  she 
was  in  the  whole  year  before.  What  is  wanting  among  women,  as 
well  as  among  men,  is  the  love  of  laudable  things,  and  not  to  rest 
only  in  the  forbearance  of  such  as  are  reproach&I. 

How  far  removed  from  9,  woman  of  this  light  imagination  is 
Eudosia!  Eudosia  has  all  the  arts  of  life  and  good  breeding  with 
80  much  ease,  that  the  virtue  of  her  conduct  looks  more  Uke  an 
instinct  than  choice.  It  is  as  little  difficult  to  her  to  think  justly  of 
persons  and  things,  as  it  is  to  a  woman  of  different  accomplish- 
ments to  move  ill  or  look  awkward.  That  which  was  at  first  the 
effect  of  instruction,  is  grown  into  an  habit ;  and  it  would  be  as 
hard  for  Eudosia  to  indulge  a  wrong  suggestion  of  thought,  as  it 
would  be  to  Flavia,  the  fine  dancer,  to  come  into  a  room  with  an 
unbecoming  air.  # 

But  the  misapprehensions  people  themselves  have  of  their  own 
state  of  mind,  is  laid  down  with  much  discerning  in  the  following 
letter,  which  is  but  an  extract  of  a  kind  epistle  from  my  charming 
mistress  Hecatissa,  who  is  above  the  vanity  of  external  beauty, 
and  is  the  better  judge  of  the  perfections  of  the  mind. 

"Mb.  Spectatob, 
"  I  WBiTE  this  to  acquaint  you,  that  very  many  ladies,  as  well  as 
myself,  spend  many  hoiurs  more  than  we  used  at  the  glass,,  for 
want  of  a  female  library,  of  which  you  promised  us  a  catalogue. 
I  hope,  sir,  in  the  choice  of  authors  for  us,  you  will  have  a  parti- 
cular regard  to  books  of  devotion.  What  they  are,  and  how  many, 
must  be  your  chief  care ;  for  upon  the  propriety  of  such  writinc^ 
depends  a  great  deal.  I  have  known  those  among  us  who  think, 
if  they  every  morning  and  evening  spend  an  hour  in  their  -closet, 
and  read  over  so  many  prayers  in  six  or  seven  books  of  devotion, 
all  equally  nonsensical,  with  a  sort  of  warmth  (that  might  as  well 
be  raised  by  a  glass  of  wine,  or  a  dram  of  citron),  they  may  all  the 
rest  of  their  time  go  on  in  whatever  their  particular  passion  leads 
them  to.  The  beauteous  Fhilautia,  who  is  (in  your  language)  an 
Idol,  is  one  of  these  votaries ;  she  has  a  very  pretty  ftmiished 
closet,  to  which  she  retires  at  her  appointed  hours.  This  is  her 
dressing-room,  as  well  as  chapel ;  she  has  constantly  before  her  a 
large  looking-glass,  and  upon  the  table,  according  to  a  veiy  witty 
auUior, 

'  Together  lie  her  prayer-book  and  paint. 
At  once  t*  improve  the  sinner  and  the  saint.' 

"  It  must  be  a  good  scene,  if  one  could  Be  present  at  it,  to  see 
this  Idol  by  turns  lift  up  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  steal  glances  at 
her  own  dear  person.    It  cannot  but  be  a  pleasing  conflict  between 
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vanity  and  humiliation.  When  you  are  upon  this  suhject  choose 
books  which  elevate  the  mind  above  the  world,  and  give  a  pleasing 
indifference  to  little  things  in  it.  For  want  of  such  instructions  X 
am  apt  to  believe  so  many  people  take  it  in  their  heads  to  be  sullen, 
cross,  and  angry,  under  pretence  of  being  abstracted  from  the 
affairs  of  this  Hfe,  when  at  the  same  time  they  betray  their  fondness 
for  them  by  doing  their  duty  as  a  task,  and  pouting  and  reading 
good  books  for  a  week  together.  Much  of  this  I  tSke  to  proceed 
from  the  indiscretion  of  the  books  themselves,  whose  very  titles  of 
Weekly  Preparations,  and  such  limited  godliness,  lead  people  of 
ordinary  capacities  into  great  errors,  and  raise  in  them  a  mechan- 
ical religion,  entirely  distinct  from  morality.  I  know  a  lady  so 
given  up  to  this  sort  of  devotion,  that  though  she  employs  six  or 
eight  hours  of  the  twenty-four  at  cards,  she  never  misses  one  con- 
stant hour  at  prayer,  for  which  time  another  holds  her  cards,  to 
which  she  returns  with  no  little  anxiousness  till  two  or  three  in 
the  morning.  All  these  acts  are  but  empty  shows,  and,  as  it  were, 
compliments  made  to  virtue ;  the  mind  is  all  the  while  untouched 
with  any  true  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  From  hence  I  presume 
it  arises,  that  so  many  people  call  themselves  virtuous,  &om  no 
other  pretence  to  it  but  an  absence  of  ill.  There  is  Dulcianaxa,  the 
most  msolent  of  all  creatures  to  her  Mends  and  domestics,  upon 
no  other  pretence  in  nature,  but  that  (as  her  silly  phrase  is)  '  no 
one  can  sav  black  is  her  eye.'  She  has  no  secrets,  forsooth,  which 
should  make  her  afraid  to  speak  her  mind,  and,  therefore,  she  is 
impertinently  blunt  to  all  her  acquaintance,  and  unseasonably 
imperious  to  all  her  family.  Dear  su*,  be  pleased  to  put  such  books 
into  our  hands,  as  may  make  our  virtue  more  inward,  and  convince 
some  of  us,  that  in  a  mind  truly  virtuous,  the  scorn  of  vice  is  al- 
ways accompanied  with  the  pil^  of  it.  This  and  other  things  are 
impatiently  expected  from  you  by  our  whole  sex ;  among  the  rest 
by.  Sir, 

"Your  most  humble  servant. 

"  B.  D. 

STEELE.  B. 


%% 
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No,  80.    FRIDAY,  JUNE  1,  1711. 


Coelum  non  animum  mutant  qui  trans  mare  currunt. 

HOR.  1.  EP.  xi    27. 

Those  that  beyond  sea  go,  will  sadly  find, 
They  change  their  climate  only,  not  their  mind. 

OREBCH. 

Tn  the  year  1688  and  on  the  same  day  of  that  year,  were  bom 
in  Gbeapside,  London,  two  females  of  oxqiiisite  feature  and  shape ; 
the  one  we  shall  call  Brunetta,  the  other  Phillis.  A  close  intimacy 
between  their  parents  made  each  of  them  the  first  acquaintance 
the  other  knew  in  the  world  They  played,  dressed  babies,  acted 
visitings,  learned  to  dance  and  make  courtesies  together.  They 
were  inseparable  companions  in  all  the  little  entertainments  their 
tender  years  were  capable  of :  which  innocent  happiness  continued 
until  the  beginning  of  their  fifteenth  year,  when  it  happened  that 
Phillis  bad  an  head-dress  on,  which  became  her  so  very  well, 
that  instead  of  being  beheld  any  more  with  pleasure  for  their  amity 
to  each  other,  the  eyes  of  the  neighbourhood  were  turned  to  remark 
them  with  comparison  of  their  beauty.  They  now  no  longer  en- 
joyed the  ease  of  mind  and  pleasing  indolence  in  which  they  were 
formerly  happy;  but  all  their  words  and  actions  were  misinter- 
preted by  each  other,  and  every  excellence  in  their  speech  and  be- 
haviour was  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  emulation  to  surpass  the 
other.  These  beginnings  of  disinclination  soon  improved  into  a 
formality  of  behaviour,  a  general  coldness,  and  by  natural  steps 
into  an  irreconcileable  hatred. 

These  two  rivals  for  the  reputation  of  beauty,  were  in  their 
stature,  countenance,  and  mien  so  very  much  alike,  that  if  you 
were  speaking  of  them  in  their  absence,  the  words  in  which  you 
described  the  one  must  give  you  an  idea  of  the  other.  They  were 
hardly  distinguishable,  you  would  think,  when  they  were  apart, 
though  extremely  different  when  together.  What  made  their 
enmity  the  more  entertaining  to  all  the  rest  of  their  sex  was,  that 
in  detraction  from  each  other,  neither  could  fall  upon  terms  which 
did  not  hit  herself  as  much  as  her  adversary.  Their  nights  grew 
restless  with  meditation  of  new  dresses  to  outvie  each  other,  and 
inventing  new  devices  to  recal  admirers,  who  observed  the  charms 
of  the  one  rather  than  those  of  the  other,  on  the  last  meeting. 
Their  colours  failed  at  each  others  appearance,  flushed  with 
pleasure  at  the  report  of  a  disadvantage,  and  their  countenances 
withered  upon  instances  of  applause.  The  decencies  to  which 
women  are  obliged,  made  these  virgins  stifle  their  resentment  so 
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far  as  not  to  break  into  open  violences,  while  tbey  equally  suffered 
the  torments  of  a  regulated  anger.  The  mothers,  as  it  is  usual, 
engaged  in  the  quarrel,  and  supported  the  several  pretensions  of 
their  daughters  with  all  that  ill-chosen  sort  of  expense  which  is 
common  with  people  of  plentiful  fortunes  and  mean  taste.  The 
gu-ls  preceded  their  parents  like  queens  of  May,  in  all  the  gaudy 
coloui*s  imaginable,  on  every  Sundav  to  church,  and  were  exposea 
to  the  examination  of  the  audience  tor  superiority  of  beauty. 

During  this  constant  struggle,  it  happened,  that  Fhillis  one  day 
at  public  prayers  smote  the  heart  of  a  gay  West  Indian,  who 
appeared  in  all  the  coloin*s  which  can  affect  an  eye  that  could  not 
distinguish  between  being  fine  and  tawdry.  This  American,  in  a 
summer-island  suit,  was  too  shining  and  too  gay  to  be  resisted  by 
Phillis,  and  too  intent  upon  her  charms  to  be  diverted  by  any  of 
the  laboured  attractions  of  Brunetta.  Soon  after,  Binmetta  had 
the  mortification  to  see  her  rival  disposed  of  in  a  wealthy  marriage, 
while  she  was  only  addressed  to  in  a  manner  that  showed  she  was 
the  admiration  of  all  men,  but  the  choice  of  none.  Phillis  was 
carried  to  the  habitation  of  her  spouse  in  Barbadoes.  Brunetta 
had  the  ill  nature  to  inquire  for  her  by  every  opportimity,  and  had 
the  misfortune  to  hear  of  her  being  attended  by  numerous  slaves, 
fanned  into  slumbers  by  successive  bands  of  them,  and  carried 
from  place  to  place  in  all  the  pomp  of  barbarous  magnificence. 
Brunetta  could  not  endure  these  repeated  advices,  but  employed 
all  her  arts  and  charms  in  laying  baits  for  any  of  condition  of  the 
same  island,  out  of  a  mere  ambition  to  confront  her  once  more 
before  she  died.  She  at  last  succeeded  in  her  design,  and  was 
taken  to  wife  by  a  gentleman  whose  estate  was  contiguous  to  that 
of  her  enemy's  husband.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the 
many  occasions  on  which  these  iiTCconcileable  beauties  laboured 
to  excel  each  other ;  but  in  process  of  time  it  happened,  that  a 
ship  put  into  the  island  consigned  to  a  friend  of  Fhillis,  who  had 
directions  to  give  her  the  refusal  of  all  goods  for  apparel,  before 
Brunetta  could  be  alarmed  of  their  arrival.  He  did  so,  and  Phillis 
was  dressed  in  a  few  days  in  a  brocade  more  gorgeous  and  costly 
than  had  ever  before  appeared  in  that  latitude.  Brunetta  lan- 
guished at  the  sight,  ana  could  by  no  means  come  up  to  the 
bravery  of  her  antagonist.  She  communicated  her  anguish  of 
mind  to  a  faithful  friend,  who  by  an  interest  in  the  wife  of  Phillis*8 
merchant,  procured  a  remnant  of  the  same  silk  for  Bnmetta. 
Phillis  took  pains  to  appear  in  all  public  places  where  she  was 
sure  to  meet  Brunetta ;  Brunetta  was  now  prepared  for  the  insult, 
and  came  to  a  public  ball  in  a  plain  black  silk  mantua,  attended  by 
a  beautiful  negro  girl  in  a  petticoat  of  the  same  brocade  with  which 
Phillis  was  attired.  This  drew  the  attention  of  the  whole  <io\3cc^^ss?j  ^ 
upon  which  the  unhappy  Phillis  swooned  awft.3,«sA'v««»v^\aR^- 
ately  convejed  to  her  house.    As  soon  as  a\i^  Qi«aiia  \ji\i«w*^H.^^s^^ 
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fled  from  her  husband's  house,  went  on  hoard  a  ship  in  the  road, 
and  is  now  landed  in  inconsolable  despair  at  Plymouth. 

POSTSORIPT. 

After  the  above  melancholy  narration,  it  may  perhaps  be  a 
relief  to  the  reader  to  peruse  the  following  expostmatian. 

"to  MB.   SFEOTATOB. 

"  The  just  Remonstrance  of  affronted  that. 

"  Though  I  deny  not  the  petition  of  Mr.  Who  and  Which,*  yet 
you  should  not  suffer  them  to  be  rude,  and  to  call  honest  people 
names :  for  that  bears  very  hard  on  some  of  those  rules  of  decency 
which  you  are  justly  famous  for  establishing.  They  may  find 
fault,  and  correct  speeches  in  the  senate,  and  at  the  bar;  but  let 
them  tiT  to  get  themselves  so  often  and  with  so  much  eloquence 
repeated  in  a  sentence,  as  a  great  orator  doth  frequently  introduce 
me. 

"  *  My  lords !  (says  he)  with  humble  submission.  That  that  I 
8^  is  this ;  that,  TTiat,  that  that  gentleman  has  advanced,  is  not 
That  that  he  should  have  proved  to  your  lordships.'  Let  those 
two  questionary  petitioners  try  to  do  thus  with  tneir  Who's  and 
their  Whiches. 

"  What  great  advantage  was  I  of  to  Mr.  Diyden  in  his  Indian 
Emperor, 

'  You  force  me  still  to  answer  you  in  That/ 

to  furnish  out  a  rhyme  to  Morat  ?  And  what  a  poor  figure  would 
Mr.  Bayes  have  made  without  his  *  Egad  and  all  That!'  How  can 
a  judicious  man  distinguish  one  thing  from  another,  without 
saying  *  This  here,'  or  *  That  there  ?'  And  how  can  a  sober  man, 
without  using  the  expletives  of  oaths  (in  which  indeed  the  rakes 
and  bullies  have  a  great  advantage  over  others),  make  a  discourse 
of  any  tolerable  length,  without  *  That  is ;'  and  if  he  be  a  very  grave 
man  indeed,  without  *  That  is  to  say  ?*  And  how  instructive,  as 
well  as  entertaining  are  those  usual  expressions  in  the  mouths  of 
great  men,  *  Such  things  as  That,'  and  *  The  like  of  That* 

"I  am  not  against  reforming  the  corruptions  of  speech  yon 
mention,  and  own  there  are  proper  seasons  tor  the  introduction  of 
other  words  besides  That;  but  I  scorn  as  much  to  supply  the  place 
of  a  Who  or  a  Which  at  every  tiurn,  as  they  are  unequcU  always  to 
fill  mine ;  and  I  expect  good  language  and  civil  treatment,  and 
hope  to  receive  it  for  the  future :  That,  that  1  shall  only  add  is> 
that  I  am  "  Yours, 

"  That.- 

STEELE.  B. 
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BIGHT  HONOUBABLE  CHABLES  LOBD  HALIFAX; 
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Mt  Lobd, 
SiMiLiTUDB  of  manners  and  studies  is  usually  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  strongest  motives  to  affection  and  esteem ;  but  the  passion- 
ate veneration  I  have  for  your  Lordship,  I  think,  flow^s  from  an 
admiration  of  qualities  in  you,  of  which,  in  the  whole  course  of 
these  papers,  I  have  acknowledged  myself  incapable.    While  I 

*  This  very  distingniahed  wit  and  statesman  was  fourth  son  of  the  Hon. 
Oeorge  Montague,  of  Harton,  in  Northamptonshire,  son  of  Heniy  the  first 
Earl  of  Manchester,  and  bom  April  16th,  1661.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  showed  very  eariy  a 
most  pregnant  genius,  and  quickly  made  great  progress  in  learning.  In 
1684  he  wrote  a  poem  "  On  the  Death  of  King  Charles  II.,"  in  which  he 
displayed  his  genius  to  such  advantage,  that  he  was  invited  by  the  Eari  of 
Dorset  to  London^  where  he  soon  increased  his  fkm.e^'^ax^KroiaicsVs  ^i|i»^ 
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busy  myself  as  a  stranger  upon  earth,  and  can  pretend  to  no 
other  than  being  a  looker  on,  you  are  conspicuous  in  the  busy  and 
polite  world,  both  in  the  world  of  men,  and  that  of  letters.  While 
I  am  silent  and  unobserved  in  public  meetings,  you  are  admired 
by  all  that  approach  you,  as  the  life  and  genius  of  the  conversa- 
tion.   What  a  happy  conjunction  of  different  talents  meets  in  hiin 

whfch  he  wrote  in  conjunction  with  Matthew  Prior,  and  published  in  1687, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  transversed  to  the  Story  of 
the  Country  Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse."  Upon  the  abdication  of  King 
James  II.  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  members  of  the  convention,  and  recom- 
mended by  the  Earl  of  Dorset  to  King  William,  who  immediately  allowed  him 
a  pension  of  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  After  some  time,  having  given 
proofs  of  his  great  abilities  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  made  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  and  soon  after  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; 
in  which  post  he  brought  about  that  great  work  of  recoining  all  the  current 
money  of  the  nation.  In  1698  he  was  appointed  first  commissioner  of  the 
Treasury,  and  one  of  the  lords  justices  of  England  during  the  king's  absence 
in  Holland ;  and  in  1700  was  created  a  peer  of  England  by  the  title  of  Banm 
of  Halifax,  in  the  county  of  York  ;  but  before  his  promotion,  he  had  con- 
ferred on  him  the  place  of  auditor  of  the  Exchequer,  being  succeeded  in  his 
post  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  by  Sidney  Lord  Godolphin.  In  1701 
the  House  of  Commons  impeached  him  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  in 
six  articles,  which,  however,  were  dismissed  by  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was 
again  attacked  by  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1702,  but  without  success.  In 
1704  he  wrote  "  An  Answer  to  Mr.  Bromley's  Speech,"  respecting  the  occa- 
sional Conformity  Bill.  In  1706  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
union  with  Scotland ;  and  upon  passing  the  "  Bill  for  the  Naturalization  of 
the  Illustrious  House  of  Hanover,  and  for  the  better  security  of  the  Succes- 
sion of  the  Crown  in  the  Protestant  line,"  his  lordship  was  chosen  to  carry 
that  act  to  Hanover.  Upon  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  he  was  one  ef  the 
lords  of  the  regency  in  his  majesty's  absence  firom  his  kingdoms ;  and  when 
Gkorge  I.  had  taken  possession  of  his  throne,  his  lordship  was  again  ap- 
pointed first  commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  and  created  Earl  of  Hali£uc  and 
Knight  of  the  Charter.  He  died  May  19th,  1715,  and  was  interred  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  His  Lordship  wrote,  besides  those  mentioned,  some  other 
poems,  particularly  one  entitled,  "  The  Man  of  Honour ;"  and  his  works 
have  been  since  collected,  and  published  among  those  of  the  English  poets,  • 
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whose  whole  discourse  is  at  once  animated  by  the  strength  and 
force  of  reason,  and  adorned  with  all  the  graces  and  embellish- 
ments of  wit !  When  learning  irradiates  common  life,  it  is  then  in 
its  highest  use  and  perfection :  and  it  is  to  such  as  your  Lordship, 
that  the  sciences  owe  the  esteem  which  they  have  with  the  active 
part  of  mankind.  Knowledge  of  books  in  recluse  men,  is  like  that 
sort  of  lantern  which  hides  him  who  carries  it,  and  serves  only  to 
pass  through  secret  and  gloomy  paths  of  his  own,  but  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  man  of  business,  it  is  as  a  torch  in  the  hand  of  one 
who  is  willing  and  able  to  show  those  who  were  bewildered,  the 
way  which  leads  to  their  prosperity  and  welfare.  A  generous  con- 
cern for  your  country,  and  a  passion  for  every  thing  which  is  truly 
great  and  noble,  are  what  actuate  all  your  life  and  actions;  and  I 
hope  you  will  forgive  me  that  I  have  an  ambition  this  book  may  be 
placed  in  the  library  of  so  good  a  judge  of  what  is  valuable;  in  that 
libraiy  where  the  choice  is  such,  that  it  will  not  be  a  disparagement 
to  be  the  meanest  author  in  it.  Forgive  me,  my  Lord,  for  taking 
this  occasion  of  telling  all  the  world  how  ardently  I  love  and 
honour  you;  and  that  I  am,  with  the  utmost  gratitude  for  all  your 
favours, 

My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obliged. 
Most  obedient. 

And  most  humble  servant, 
THE  SPECTATOR. 


\ 
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Quails  ubi  ajadito  v«nantiuii  munnqre  tigris 
Homiit  in  piaculas  ^-mi  ■ 

siATirs. 

Afl  when  the  tigress  hean  the  hunter'.8  din, 
A  thoamnd  angiy  spot^  defile  her  skiiL 

Aboitt  tiie  middle  of  last  winter  I  went  to  see  an  opera  at  tiie 
theatre  in  the  Hay-market,  where  I  could  not  hut  take  notice  of 
two  parties  of  very  fine  women,  that  had  placed  themselves  kx  the 
opposite  side-hoxes,  and  seemed  drawn  up  in  a  kind  of  hattle-array 
one  against  another.  After  a  short  survey  of  them,  I  found  th^ 
were  patched  diffeientW ;  the  faces  on  one  hand  heing  spotted  on 
the  right  side  of  the  rorehead,  and  those  upon  the  other  on  the 
left.  I  qui(My  perceived  that  they  cast  hostile  glances  upon  one 
another;  and  that  their  patches  were  placed  in  those  mfferent 
situations,  as  partv  signals  to  distinguish  friends  from  foes.*  In 
Hie  middle  hoxes,  hetween  these  two  opposite  hodies,  were  sevend 
ladies  who  patched  indifferently  on  how  sides  of  their  faces,  and 
seemed  to  sit  there  with  no  other  intention  hut  to  see  the  opera. 
Upon  inquiry  I  found  that  the  hody  of  Amazons  on  my  right 
hand  where  whigs,  and  those  on  my  left,  tones ;  and  that  those 
who  had  placed  themselves  in  the  middle  hoxes  were  a  neutral 
party,  whose  faces  had  not  yet  declared  themselves.  These  last, 
however,  as  I  afterwards  found,  diminished  daily,  and  took  their 
party  with  one  side  or  the  other ;  insomuch  that  I  observed,  in 
several  of  them,  the  patches  which  were  before  dispersed  equally, 
are  now  all  gone  over  to  the  whig  or  tory  side  of  the  face.  The 
censorious  say,  that  the  men,  whose  hearts  are  aimed  at,  are  very 
often  the  occasions  that  one  part  of  the  face  is  thus  dishcmoinred, 
and  lies  under  a  kind  of  disgrace,  while  the  other  is  so  much  set 
off  and  adorned  by  the  owner ;  and  that  the  patches  turn  to  the 
.right  or  to  the  left,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  man  who  is 
most  in  fiEivour.  But  whatever  may  be  the  motives  of  a  few  fantas- 
tical coquettes,  who  do  not  patch  for  the  public  good  so  much  as 
for  their  own  private  advantage,  it  is  certain,  that  there  are  several 

*  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne^  even  the  ladies  were  atroiy^^  «S!»^K^^^f^2^ 
the  spirit  of  party. 
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women  of  honour  who  patch  out  of  principle,  and  with  an  eye  to 
the  interest  of  their  country. ,  Nay,  I  am  informed  that  some  of 
them  adhere  so  stedfastly  to  their  party,  and  are  so  far  from  sacri- 
ficing their  zeal  for  the  puhlic  to  their  passion  for  any  particular 
person,  that  in  a  late  draft  of  marriage  articles  a  lady  has  stipu- 
lated with  her  hushand,  that  whatever  his  opinions  are,  she  shall 
he  at  liherty  to  patch  on  which  side  she  pleases. 

I  must  here  take  notice  that  Rosalinda,  a  famous  whig  partizan, 
has  most  unfortimately  a  very  heautiful  mole  on  the  tory  part  of 
her  forehead ;  which  heing  very  conspicuous,  has  occasioned  many 
mistakes,  and  given  a  handle  to  her  enemies  to  misrepresent  her 
face  as  though  it  had  revolted  from  the  whig  interest.  But,  what- 
ever this  natural  patch  may  seem  to  intimate,  it  is  well  known  her 
notions  of  government  are  still  the  same.  This  imlucky  mole, 
however,  has  misled  several  coxcomhs ;  and,  like  the  hanging  out 
of  false  colours,  made  some  of  them  converse  with  Eostdinda  in 
whati  they  thought  the  spirit  of  her  party,  when  on  a  sudden  she 
has  given  them  an  unexpected  fire,  that  has  sunk  them  all  at  once. 
If  Bosaliuda  is  unfortunate  in  her  mole,  Nigranilla  is  as  unhappy 
in  her  pimple,  which  forces  her,  against  her  inclinations,  to  patch 
on  the  whig  side. 

I  am  told  ^that  many  virtuous  matrons,  who  formerly  have  heen 
taught  to  believe  that  this  artificial  spotting  of  the  face  was  un- 
lawful, are  now  reconciled  by  a  zeal  for  their  cause,  to  what  they 
could  not  be  prompted  by  a  concern  for  their  beauty.  This  way  of 
declaring  war  upon  one  another,  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  is  re- 
ported of  the  tigress,  that  several  spots  rise  in  her  skin  i^hen  she 
IS  angry ;  or  as  Mr.  Cowley  has  imitated  the  verses  that  stand  as 
the  motto  of  this  paper, 

" She  swells  with  angry  pride. 

And  calls  forth  all  her  spots  on  every  side."  * 

When  I  was  in  the  theatre  the  time  above  mentioned,  I  had  the 
ciuiosity  to  count  the  patches  on  both  sides,  and  foxmd  the  tory 
patches  to  be  about  twenty  stronger  than  the  whig ;  but  to  make 
amends  for  this  small  inequality,  I  the  next  morning  found  the 
whole  puppet-show  filled  with  iaces  spotted  after  the  whiggish 
manner,  whether  or  no  the  ladies  had  retreated  hither  in  order 
to  rally  their  forces  I  cannot  tell ;  but  the  next  night  they  came  in 
80  great  a  body  to  the  opera,  that  they  out-numbered  the  enemy. 

This  account  of  party-patches  will,  I  am  afraid,  atppear  impro- 
bable to  those  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the  fasliionable  world ; 
but  as  it  is  a  distinction  of  a  very  singular  nature,  and  what  per- 

*  Davideis,  Book  iiL 
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haps  may  never  meet  with  a  parallel,  I  think  I  should  not  have  dis- 
charged the  ofl&ce  of  a  faithful  Spectator,  had  not  I  recorded  it. 

I  have,  in  former  papers,  endeavoured  to  expose  this  paity  rage 
in  women,  as  it  only  serves  to  aggravate  the  hatreds  ana  animosi- 
ties that  reign  among  men,  and  in  a  great  measure  deprives  the 
fair  sex  of  those  peculiar  charms  with  which  nature  has  endowed 
them. 

When  the  Eomans  and  Sahines  were  at  war,  and  just  upon  the 
point  of  giving  hattle,  the  women,  who  were  allied  to  hoth  of  them, 
interposed  with  so  many  tears  and  entreaties,  that  they  prevented 
the  mutual  slaughter  which  threatened  hoth  parties,  and  united 
them  together  in  a  firm  and  lasting  peace. 

I  would  recommend  this  nohle  example  to  our  British  ladies,  at 
a  time  when  their  country  is  torn  with  so  many  unnatural  divisions, 
tliat  if  they  continue,  it  will  he  a  misfortune  to  be  bom  in  it.  The 
Greeks  thought  it  so  improper  for  women  to  interest  themselves  in 
competitions  and  contentions,  that  for  this  reason,  among  others, 
they  forbade  them,  under  pain  of  death,  to  be  present  at  the 
Olympic  games,  notwithstanding  these  were  the  public  diversions 
of  all  Greece. 

As  our  English  women  excel  those  of  all  nations  in  beauty,  they 
should  endeavour  to  outshine  them  in  all  other  accomplishments 
proper  to  the  sex,  and  to  distinguish  themselves  as  tender  mothers, 
and  faithful  wives,  rather  than  as  furious  partizans.  Female  vir- 
tues are  of  a  domestic  turn.  The  family  is  the  proper  province 
for  private  women  to  shine  in.  If  they  must  be  showing  their  zeal 
for  the  public,  let  it  not  be  against  those  who  are  perhaps  of  the 
same  family,  or  at  least  of  the  same  religion  or  nation,  but  against 
those  who  are  the  open,  professed,  undoubted  enemies  of  their 
faith,  liberty,  and  country.  When  the  Romans  were  pressed  with 
a  foreign  enemy,  the  ladies  voluntarily  contributed  all  their  rings 
and  jewels  to  assist  the  government  under  a  public  exigence; 
which  appeared  so  laudable  an  action  in  the  eyes  of  their  country- 
men, that  from  thenceforth  it  was  permitted  by  a  law  to  pronounce 
public  orations  at  the  funeral  of  a  woman  in  praise  of  the  deceased 
person,  which  till  that  time  was  peculiar  to  men.  Woidd  our  Eng- 
lish ladies,  instead  of  sticking  on  a  patch  against  those  of  their  own 
country,  show  themselves  so  truly  public-spirited  as  to  sacrifice 
every  one  her  necklace  against  the  common  enemy,  what  decrees 
ought  not  be  made  in  favour  of  them? 

Since  I  am  recollecting  upon  this  subject  such  passages  as  occur 
to  my  memoiy  out  of  ancient  authors,  I  cannot  omit  a  sentence  in 
the  celebrated  funeral  oration  of  Pericles,  which  he  made  in  honour 
of  those  brave  Athenians  that  were  slain  in  a  fight  vsrith  the  La- 
cedaemonians. After  having  addressed  himself  to  tlie  ^fe^^t^xw^ta^ 
and  orders  of  his  countrymen,  and  a\iON«jii  t^oL'aixiVo^  "Csawj  ^Sgssv^^ 
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behave  themselves  in  the  public  cause,  he  turns  to  the  female  part 
of  his  audience :  "  And  as  for  you,"  says  he,  "  I  shall  advise  you 
in  very  few  words.  Aspire  only  to  those  virtues  that  are  peculiar 
to  your  sex;  follow  your  natural  modesty,  and  think  it  your 
greatest  commendation  not  to  be  talked  of  one  way  or  other/' 

ADDISON.  G. 
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Caput  domina  yenale  sub  hasta. 

juv.  SAT.  iii.  33. 

His  fortunes  ruin'd^  and  himself  a  slave. 

Passing  imder  Ludgate*  the  other  day,  I  heard  a  voice  bawling 
for  charity,  which  I  thought  I  had  somewhere  heard  before.  Com- 
ing near  to  the  grate,  the  prisoner  called  me  by  my  name,  and 
desired  I  would  throw  something  into  the  box :  I  was  out  of  coun- 
tenance for  him,  and  did  as  he  bid  me,  by  putting  in  half-a<}rown. 
I  went  away,  reflecting  upon  the  strange  constitution  of  some  men, 
and  how  meanly  they  behave  themselves  in  all  sorts  of  conditions. 
The  person  who  begged  of  me  is  now,  as  I  take  it,  fifty :  I  was 
well  acquainted  with  him  till  about  the  age  of  twenty-five ;  at  which 
time  a  good  estate  fell  to  him  by  the  death  of  a  relation.  Upon 
coming  to  this  unexpected  good  fortune,  he  ran  into  all  the  extrava- 
gances imaginable;  was  frequently  in  drunken  disputes,  broke 
drawers'  heads,  talked  and  swore  loud,  was  unmannerly  to  those 
above  him,  and  insolent  to  those  below  him.  I  could  not  but 
remark,  that  it  was  the  same  baseness  of  spirit  which  worked  in 
his  behaviour  in  both  fortunes :  the  same  little  mind  was  insolent 
in  riches,  and  shameless  in  poverty.  This  accident  made  me 
muse  upon  the  circumstance  of  being  in  debt  in  general,  and  solve 
in  my  mind  what  tempers  were  most  apt  to  fall  into  this  error  of 
life,  as  well  as  the  mi^ortune  it  must  needs  be  to  languish  under 
such  pressures.    As  for  myself,  my  natural  aversion  to  that  sort  of 

*  A  prison  for  such  debtors  as  were  fireemen  of  the  dty  of  London.  It 
was  built  in  1586,  across  Ludgate-hill,  close  to  where  the  church  now  stands, 
and  was  pulled  down  in  1762,  the  prisoners  being  remoTed  to  the  London 
workhouse  in  Bishopsgate-street.  They  were  afterwards  removed  to  a  part 
of  Giltspur-street  compter. 
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conversation  which  makes  a  figure  with  the  generality  of  mankieid, 
exempts  me  from  any  temptations  to  expense ;  and  all  my  husiness 
lies  within  a  very  narrow  compass,  which  is  only  to  give  an  honest 
man  who  takes  care  of  my  estate,  proper  vouchers  for  his  quarterly 
payments  to  me,  and  ohserve  what  Imen  my  laundress  hrings  and 
takes  away  with  her  once  a  week.  My  steward  hrings  his  receipt 
ready  for  my  signing :  and  I  have  a  pretty  implement  with  the 
respective  names  of  shirts,  cravats,  handkerchiefs,  and  stockings, 
with  proper  numhers  to  know  how  to  reckon  with  my  laundress. 
This  heing  almost  all  the  husiness  I  have  in  the  world  for  the  care 
of  my  own  affairs,  I  am  at  full  leisure  to  ohserve  upon  what  others 
do,  with  relation  to  their  equipage  and  economy. 

When  I  walk  the  street,  and  ohserve  the  hurry  ahout  me  in 
this  town, 

"  Where,  with  like  haste,  thro'  several  ways  they  run, 
Some  to  undo,  and  some  to  be  undone ;"  * 

I  say,  when  I  hehold  this  vast  variety  of  persons  and  humours, 
with  the  nains  they  hoth  take  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends 
mentioned  in  the  ahove  verses  of  Denham,  I  cannot  much  wonder 
at  the  endeavour  after  gain,  hut  am  extremely  astonished  that  men 
can  he  so  insensihle  of  the  danger  of  running  into  deht.  One 
would  think  it  impossihle  a  man  who  is  given  to  contract  dehts 
should  not  know  that  his  creditor  has,  from  that  moment  in  which 
he  transgresses  payment,  so  much  as  that  demand  comes  to,  in  his 
debtor's  honour,  liberty,  and  fortime.  One  would  think  he  did  not 
know  that  his  creditor  can  say  the  worst  thing  imaginable  of  him, 
to  wit,  "  That  he  is  unjust,  without  defamation ;  and  can  seize 
his  person  without  being  guilty  of  an  assault.  Yet  such  is  the 
loose  and  abandoned  turn  of  some  men's  minds,  that  they  can  live 
under  these  constant  apprehensions,  and  still  go  on  to  increase  the 
cause  of  them.  Can  there  be  a  more  low  and  servile  condition, 
than  to  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to  see  any  one  man  breathing  ? 
Yet  he  that  is  much  in  debt,  is  in  that  condition,  with  relation  to 
twenty  different  people.  There  are  indeed  circumstances  wherein 
men  of  honest  natures  may  become  liable  to  debts,  by  some  imad- 
vised  behaviour  in  any  great  point  of  their  life,  or  mortgaging  a 
man's  honesty  as  a  security  for  that  of  another,  and  the  like :  but 
these  instances  are  so  particular  and  circumstantiated,  that  they 
cannot  come  within  general  considerations.  For  one  such  case  as 
one  of  these,  there  are  ten,  where  a  man,  to  keep  up  a  farce  of 
retinue  and  grandeur  within  his  own  house,  shall  shrink  at  the  ex- 
pectation of  surly  demands  at  his  doors.  The  debtor  is  the  creditor's 
criminal,  and  all  the  officers  of  power  and  state,  whom  we  behold 

•  Sir  Thomas  Denham's  "  Coova'aBSSLr 
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make  so  great  a  figure,  are  no  other  than  so  many  persons  in 
authority  to  make  good  his  charge  against  him.  Human  society 
depends  upon  his  having  the  vengeance  law  allots  him ;  and  the 
dehtor  owes  his  liberty  to  his  neighbour,  as  much  as  the  murderer 
does  his  life  to  his  prince. 

Our  gentrjr  are,  generally  speaking,  in  debt ;  and  many  families 
have  put  it  mto  a  kind  of  method  of  being  so  from  generation  to 
generation.     The  father  mortgages  when  his  son  is  very  young ; 
and  the  boy  is  to  maiTy  as  soon  as  he  is  at  age,  to  redeem  it  and 
find  portions  for  his  sisters.    This,  forsooth,  is  no  great  inconve- 
nience to  him :  for  he  may  wench,  keep  a  public  table,  or  feed  dogs, 
like  a  worthy  English  gentleman,  till  he  has  outrun  half  his  estate, 
and  leave  the  same  encumbrance  upon  his  first-bom,  and  so  on ; 
till  one  man  of  more  vigour  than  ordinary  goes  quite  through  the 
estate,  or  some  man  of  sense  comes  into  it,  and  scorns  to  have  an 
estate  in  partnership,  that  is  to  say,  liable  to  the  demand  or  insult 
of  any  man  living.     There  is  my  friend  Sir  Andrew,  though  for 
many  years  a  great  and  general  trader,  was  never  the  defendant 
in  a  lawsuit,  in  all  the  perplexity  of  business,  and  the  iniquity  of 
mankind  at  present ;  no  one  had  any  colour  for  the  least  complaint 
against  his  dealings  with  him.    This  is  certainly  as  uncommon, 
and  in  its  proportion  as  laudable  in  a  citizen,  as  it  is  in  a  general 
never  to  have  sufiered  a  disadvantage  in  fight.     How  different 
from  this  gentleman  is  Jack  Truepenny,  *  who  has  been  an  old  ac- 
quaintance of  Sir  Andrew  and  myself  from  boys,  but  could  never 
learn  our  caution.    Jack  has  a  whorish  unresisting  good  nature, 
which  makes  him  incapable  of  having  a  property  in  anything. 
His  fortune,  his  reputation,  his  time,  and  his  capacity,  are  at  any 
man's  service  that  comes  first.     When  he  was  at  school,  he  was 
whipped  thrice  a-week  for  faults  he  took  upon  him  to  excuse 
others ;  since  he  came  into  the  business  of  the  world,  he  has  been 
arrested  twice  or  thrice  a-year  for  debts  he  had  nothing  to  do  with, 
but  as  surety  for  others ;  and  I  remember  when  a  friend  of  his  had 
suffered  in  the  vice  of  the  town,  all  the  physic  his  friend  took  was 
conveyed  to  him  by  Jack,  and  inscribed  "  A  bolus  or  an  electuary 
for  Mr.  Truepenny."    Jack  had  a  good  estate  left  him,  which  came 
to  nothing ;  because  he  believed  all  who  pretended  to  demands 
upon  it.     This  easiness  and  credulity  destroy  all  the  other  merit  he 
has ;  and  he  has  all  his  life  been  a  sacrifice  to  others,  without  ever 
receiving  thanks,  or  doing  one  good  action. 

I  will  end  this  discourse  with  a  speech  which  I  heard  Jack  make 
to  one  of  his  creditors  (of  whom  he  deserved  gentler  usage)  after 
lying  a  whole  night  in  custody  at  his  suit. 

"  Sir,  your  ingratitude  for  the  many  kindnesses  I  have  done  you, 

*  This  sketch  of  character  in  Jack  Truepenny  has  been  aptly  enoogh 
applied  to  that  of  Steele  himsel£ 
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shall  not  make  me  unthankful  for  the  good  you  have  done  me,  in 
letting  me  see  there  is  such  a  man  as  you  in  the  world.  I  am 
ohliged  to  you  for  the  diffidence  I  shall  have  all  the  rest  of  my 
life ;  I  shall  hereafter  trust  no  man  so  far  as  to  be  in  his  debt." 

STEELE.  B. 
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Animuin  picture  pascit  inani. 

viBd.  MV,  i.  464. 

And  with  an  empty  picture  feeds  his  mind. 

When  the  weather  hinders  me  from  taking  my  diversions  with . 
out  doors,  I  frequently  make  a  little  party  with  two  or  three  select 
friends,  to  visit  anything  curious  that  may  he  seen  under  covert. 
My  principal  entertainments  of  this  nature  are  pictures,  insomuch 
that  when  I  have  found  the  weather  set  in  to  be  very  bad,  I  have 
taken  a  whole  day's  journey  to  see  a  gallery  that  is  furnished  by 
the  hands  of  great  masters.  By  this  means,  when  the  heavens  are 
fQled  with  clouds,  when  the  earth  swims  in  rain,  and  all  nature 
wears  a  louring  countenance,  I  withdraw  myself  from  these  un- 
comfortable scenes  into  the  visionary  worlds  of  art ;  where  I  meet 
with  shining  landscapes,  gilded  triumphs,  beautiful  faces,  and  all 
those  other  objects  that  fill  the  mind  with  gay  ideas,  and  disperse 
that  gloominess  which  is  apt  to  hang  upon  it  in  those  dark  discon- 
solate seasons. 

I  was  some  few  weeks  ago  in  a  course  of  these  diversions,  which 
had  taken  such  an  entire  possession  of  my  imagination,  that  they 
formed  in  it  a  short  morning's  dream,  which  I  shall  communicate 
to  my  reader,  rather  as  the  first  sketch  and  outlines  of  a  vision 
than  as  a  finished  piece. 

1  dreamt  that  I  was  admitted  into  a  long,  spacious  gallery, 
which  had  one  side  covered  with  pieces  of  all  the  famous  painters 
who  are  now  living,  and  the  other  with  the  works  of  the  greatest 
masters  that  are  dead. 

On  the  side  of  the  living,  I  saw  several  persons  busy  in  drawing, 
colouring,  and  designing.  On  the  side  of  the  dead  painters,  I 
could  not  discover  more  than  one  person  at  work,  who  was  ex- 
ceedingly slow  in  his  motions,  and  wonderfully  nice  in  his  touches^ 

I  was  resolved  to  examine  the  several  artists  that  stood  before 
me,  and  accordingly  applied  myself  to  the  side  of  tba  \l\\xi%.   'Tv^'^ 

VOL.   I.  3. 
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first  I  observed  at  work  in  this  jpart  of  the  gallery  was  Yanity',  with 
his  hair  tied  behind  him  in  a  ribbon,  and  dressed  like  a  French- 
man. All  the  faces  he  drew  were  very  remarkable  for  their  smiles, 
and  a  certain  smirking  air  which  he  bestowed  indifferently  on 
every  age  and  degree  of  either  sex.  The  tovjours  gai  appeared 
even  in  his  judges,  bishops,  and  privy-councillors.  In  a  word,  all 
his  men  were  petites  maitreSi  and  all  his  women  coquettes.  The 
drapery  of  his  figures  was  extremely  well  suited  to  bis  faces,  and 
was  made  up  of  all  the  glaring  colours  that  could  be  mixed  toge- 
ther ;  every  part  of  the  dress  was  in  a  flutter,  and  endeavoured  to 
distinguish  itself  above  the  rest. 

On  the  left  hand  of  Vanity  stood  a  laborious  workman,  who  I 
found  was  his  humble  admirer,  and  copied  after  him.  He  was 
dressed  like  a  German,  and  had  a  very  hard  name  that  sounded 
something  like  stupidity. 

The  third  artist  that  I  looked  over  was  Fantasque,  dressed  like 
a  Venetian  Scaramouch.  He  had  an  excellent  hand  at  a  chimera, 
and  dealt  very  much  in  distortions  and  grimaces.  He  would  some- 
times affiight  himself  Yrith  the  phantoms  that  flowed  firom  his  pen- 
cil. In  short  tbe  most  elaborate  of  his  pieces  was  at  best  but  a 
terrifying  dream ;  and  one  could  say  nothing  more  of  his  finest 
figures,  than  that  they  were  agreeable  monsters. 

The  fourth  person  1  examined  was  very  remarkable  for  his  hasty 
hand,  which  left  his  pictures  so  unfinished,  that  the  beauty  in  the 
picture  (which  was  designed  to  continue  as  a  monument  of  it  to 
posterity)  faded  sooner  than  in  the  person  after  whom  it  was  drawn. 
He  made  so  much  haste  to  dispatch  his  business,  that  he  neither 
gave  himself  time  to  clean  his  pencils,  nor  mix  his  colours.  The 
name  of  this  expeditious  workman  was  Avarice. 

l^ot  far  firom  this  artist  I  saw  another  of  a  quite  different  nature, 
who  was  dressed  in  tbe  habit  of  a  Dutchman,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  Industry.  His  figures  were  wonderfully  laboured.  If  he 
drew  the  portraiture  of  a  man,  he  did  not  omit  a  single  hair  in  his 
face ;  if  the  figure  of  a  ship,  there  was  not  a  rope  among  the  tackle 
that  escaped  him.  He  had  likewise  hung  a  great  part  of,  the  wall 
with  night-pieces,  that  seemed  to  show  themselves  by  the 
candles  which  were  lighted  up  in  several  parts  of  them ;  and  were 
so  inflamed  by  the  sunshine  which  accidentally  fell  upon  them, 
that  at  first  sight  I  could  scarce  forbear  crying  out  "  Fire !" 

The  five  foregoing  artists  were  the  most  considerable  on  this  side 
the  gallery ;  there  were  indeed  several  others  whom  I  had  not  time 
to  look  into.  One  of  them,  however,  I  could  not  forbear  observing, 
who  was  very  busy  in  retouching  the  finest  pieces,  though  he  pro- 
duced no  originals  of  his  own.  Uis  peucil  aggravated  every  feature 
that  was  before  overcharged,  loaded  every  defect,  and  poisoned 
every  colour  it  touched.    Though  this  workman  did  so  much 
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mischief  on  the  side  of  the  living,  he  never  turned  his  eye  towards 
that  of  the  dead.     His  name  was  Envy. 

Having  taken  a  cursory  view  of  one  side  of  the  gallery,  I  turned 
myself  to  that  which  was  filled  hy  the  works  of  those  great  masters 
that  were  dead ;  when  immediately  I  fancied  myself  standing  before 
a  multitude  of  spectators,  and  thousands  of  eyes  looking  upon  me 
at  once;  for  all  before  me  appeared  so  like  men  and  women,  that  I 
almost  forgot  they  were  pictures.  Eaphael's  figures  stood  in  one 
row,  Titian's  in  another,  Guido  Rheni's  in  a  third.  One  part  of 
the  wall  was  peopled  by  Hannibal  Carrache,  another  by  Correggio, 
and  another  by  Kubens.  To  be  short,  there  was  not  a  great  master 
among  the  dead  who  had  not  contributed  to  the  embellishment  of 
this  side  of  the  gallery.  The  persons  that  owed  their  being  to  these 
several  masters,  appeared  all  of  them  to  be  real  and  tdive,  and 
difiered  among  one  another  only  in  the  variety  of  their  shapes, 
complexions,  and  clothes;  so  that  they  looked  like  difierent  nations 
of  the  same  species. 

Observing  an  old  man  (who  was  the  same  person  I  before  men- 
tioned, as  the  only  artist  that  was  at  work  on  t1)is  side  of  the  gal- 
lery)  creeping  up  and  down  from  one  picture  to  another,  Ld 
retouching  all  the  fine  pieces  that  stood  before  me,  I  could  not  but 
be  very  attentive  to  all  his  motions.  I  found  his  pencil  was  so 
very  bght,  that  it  worked  imperceptibly,  and  after  a  thousand 
touches  scarce  produced  any  visible  efiect  in  the  picture  on  which 
he  was  employed.  However,  as  he  busied  himselt' incessantly,  and 
repeated  touch  after  touch  without  rest  or  intermission,  he  wore 
off  insensibly  every  little  disagreeable  gloss  that  himg  upon  a 
figure.  He  also  added  such  a  beautiful  brown  to  the  shades,  and 
mellowness  to  the  colours,  that  he  made  every  picture  appear  more 
perfect  than  when  it  came  fresh  from  the  master's  pencil.  I  could 
not  forbear  looking  upon  the  face  of  this  ancient  workman,  and 
immediately,  by  the  long  lock  of  hair  upon  his  forehead,  discovered 
him  to  be  Time.* 

Whether  it  were  because  the  thread  of  my  dream  was  at  an  end 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  upon  my  taking  a  survey  of  this  imaginary  old 
man,  my  sleep  left  me. 

ADDISON.  G. 

*  Hogarth,  howeyer,  in  his  "  Analysis  of  Bsauty,"  strongly  controTerts 
the  received  opinion,  that  time  improves  the  colouring  of  pictures. 
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Quis  talia  &ndo 


Myrmidonum,  BolopumTe,  ant  duri  miles  Ulyssei, 
Temperet  a  lachrymis  ] 

VIRQ.  JEK.  ii.  6. 

Who  can  such  woes  relate,  without  a  tear, 
As  stem  Ulysses  mast  have  wept  to  hear  1 

Looking  over  the  old  manuscript  wherein  the  private  actions  of 
Pharamond  are  set  down  by  way  of  table  boot,  I  found  many 
things  which  gave  me  great  delight;  and  as  human  life  turns  upon 
the  same  principles  and  passions  in  all  ages,  I  thought  it  very 
proper  to  take  minutes  of  what  passed  in  that  age,  for  the  instruction 
of  this.  The  antiquary  who  lent  me  these  papers,  gave  me  « 
character  of  Eucrate  the  favourite  of  Pharamond,  extracted  from 
an  author  who  lived  in  that  court.  The  account  he  gives  both  of 
the  prince  and  this  his  faithful  friend,  will  not  be  improper  to  in- 
sert here,  because  I  may  have  occasion  to  mention  many  of  their 
conversations,  into  which  these  memorials  of  them  may  give  light. 

**  Pharamond,  when  he  had  a  mind  to  retire  for  an  hour  or  two 
from  the  hurry  of  business  and  fatigue  of  ceremony,  made  a  signal 
to  Eucrate,  by  putting  his  hand  to  his  face,  placing  his  arm  negli- 
gently on  a  window,  or  some  such  action  as  appeared  indifferent 
to  all  the  rest  of  the  company.    Upon  such  notice,  unobserved  by 
others  (for  their  entire  intimacy  was  always  a  secret),  Eucrate  re- 
paired to  his  own  apartment  to  receive  the  king.    There  was  a 
secret  access  to  this  part  of  the  court,  at  which  Eucrate  used  to 
admit  many  whose  mean  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  the  ordinary 
waiters  and  door-keepers  made  them  be  repulsed  from  other  parts 
of  the  palace.    Such  as  these  were  let  in  here  by  order  of  Eucrate, 
and  had  audiences  of  Pharamond.    This  entrance  Pharamond 
called  •*  The  gate  of  the  unhappy ;"  and  the  tears  of  the  afflicted 
who  came  before  him,   he  would  say,  were  bribes  received  by 
Eucrate ;  for  Eucrate  had  the  most  compassionate  spirit  of  all  men 
living,  except  his  generous  master,  who  was  always  kindled  at  the 
least  affliction  which  was  communicated  to  him.    In  the  regard 
for  the  miserable,  Eucrate  took  particular  care,  that  the  common 
forms  of  distress,  and  the  idle  pretenders  to  sorrow,  about  courts, 
who  wanted  only  supplies  to  luxury,  should  never  obtain  favour 
by  his  means :  but  the  distresses,  which  arise  from  the  many  inex- 
plicable occurences  that  happen  among  men,  the  unaccountable 
alienation  of  parents  from  their  children,  cruelty  of  husbands  to 
wives,  poverty  occasioned  from  shipwreck  or  fire,  the  falling  out  of 
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friends,  or  sucb  other  terrible  disasters,  to  which  the  life  of  man  is 
exposed ;  in  cases  of  this  nature,  Eucrate  was  the  patron ;  and  en- 
joyed this  part  of  the  royal  favour  so  much  without  being  enyied, 
that  it  was  never  inquired  into,  by  whose  means  what  no  one  else 
cared  for  doing,  was  brought  about. 

"One  evening,  when  Pharamond  came  into  the  apartment  of 
Eucrate,  he  found  him  extremely  dejected ;  upon  which  he  asked 
(with  a  smile  which ,«ra8  natural  to  him),  *  What,  is  there  any  one 
too  miserable  to  be  relieved  by  Pharamond,  that  Eucrate  is  me* 
lancholy?' — *  I  fear  there  is,*  answered  the  favourite:  *a  person 
without,  of  a  good  air,  well  dressed,  and,  though  a  man  in  the 
strength  of  his  life,  seems  to  faint  under  some  inconsolable  calamity. 
All  his  features  seem  suffused  with  agony  of  mind;  but  I  can  ob- 
serve  in  him,  that  it  is  more  inclined  to  break  away  in  tears,  than 
rage.  I  asked  him  what  he  would  have.  He  said  he  would  speak 
to  Pharamond.  1  desired  his  business.  He  could  hardly  say  to 
me,  "  Eucrate,  carry  me  to  the  king,  my  story  is  not  to  be  told  twice ; 
I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  speak  it  at  all."'  Pharamond  com- 
manded Eucrate  to  let  him  enter ;  he  did  so,  and  the  gentleman 
approached  the  king  with  an  air  which  spoke  him  under  the  great- 
est concern  in  what  manner  to  demean  himself.  The  king,  who 
had  a  quick  discerning,  relieved  him  from  the  oppression  he  was 
under;  and  with  the  most  beautiful  complacency  said  to  him, 
*  Sir,  do  not  add  to  that  load  of  sorrow  I  see  in  your  countenance 
the  awe  of  my  presence.  Think  you  are  speaking  to  your  friend. 
If  the  circumstances  of  your  distress  will  admit  of  it,  you  shall  find 
me  so.*  To  whom  the  stranger :  *  Oh,  excellent  Pharamond,  name 
not  a  friend  to  the  unfortunate  Spinamont :  *  I  had  one,  but  he 
is  dead  by  my  own  hand;  but,  oh,  Pharamond,  though  it  was  by 
the  hand  of  Spinamont,  it  was  by  the  guilt  of  Pharamond.  I  come 
not,  oh  excellent  prince,  to  implore  your  pardon :  I  come  to  relate 
my  sorrow,  a  sorrow  too  great  for  human  life  to  support:  from 
henceforth  shall  all  occurrences  appear  dreams,  or  short  intervals 
of  aimusement,  from  this  one  affliction  which  has  seized  my  very 
being.  Pardon  me,  oh  Pharamond,  if  my  griefs  give  me  leave,  that 
I  lay  before  you,  in  the  anguish  of  a  wounded  mind,  that  you,  good 
as  you  are,  are  guilty  of  the  generous  blood  spilt  this  day  by  this 
unhappy  hand.  Oh  that  it  had  perished  before  that  instant!* 
H^re  the  stranger  paused,  and  recollecting  his  mind,  after  some 
litttle  meditation,  he  went  on  in  a  calmer  tone  and  gesture,  as 
follows. — 

*  The  person  here  alluded  to  was  a  Mr.  Thomhill,  who  killed  Sir  Cholmley 
Bering  in  a  duel  in  Tothil  Fields,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1711.  They  fought  so 
close^  that  the  muzzles  of  their  pistols  touched  each  other.  Mr.  Thomhill  was 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  on  the  18th,  and  found  guilty  of  manslaughter.  Tbsefii 
months  after,  he  was  himself  assassinated  on  T\ixnham  ^i««iu 
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*' '  There  is  an  authority  due  to  distress,  and  as  none  of  human 
race  is  above  the  reach  or  sorrow,  none  should  be  above  the  hearing 
the  voice  of  it ;  I  am  sure  Fharamond  is  not  Know,  then,  that  I 
have  this  morning  unfortunately  killed  in  a  duel,  the  man  whom 
of  all  men  living  I  most  loved.  I  command  myself  too  much  in 
your  royal  presence,  to  say,  Fharamond  give  me  my  friend! 
rharamond  has  taken  him  from  me!  I  will  not  say,  shall  the 
merciful  Fharamond  destroy  his  own  subjects  ?  Will  the  father 
of  his  country  murder  his  people?  But  the  merciful  Fharar 
mond  does  destroy  his  subjects,  the  father  of  his  countiy  does 
murder  his  people.  Fortune  is  so  much  the  pursuit  of  mankind, 
that  all  glory  and  honour  is  in  the  power  of  a  prince,  because  he 
has  the  distribution  of  their  fortunes.  It  is  therefore  the  inad- 
vertency, negligence,  or  guilt  of  princes  to  let  anything  grow  into 
custom  which  is  against  their  laws.  A  court  can  make  fashion 
and  duty  walk  together ;  it  can  never,  without  the  guilt  of  a  court, 
happen,  that  it  shall  not  be  unfashionable  to  do  what  is  unlawful. 
But,  alas !  in  the  dominions  of  Fharamond,  by  the  force  of  a  tyrant 
custom,  which  is  misnamed  a  point  of  honour,  the  duellist  kiUs  his 
friend  whom  he  loves ;  and  the  judge  condenms  the  duellist,  while 
he  approves  his  behaviour.  Shame  is  the  greatest  of  all  evils ; 
what  avail  laws,  when  death  only  attends  the  breach  of  them,  and 
shame  obedience  to  them?    As  for  me,  oh  Fharamond,  were  it 

Sossible  to  describe  the  nameless  kinds  of  compunctions  and  ten- 
emesses  I  feel,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  little  accidents  in  our 
former  familiarity,  my  mind  swells  into  sorrow  which  cannot  he 
resisted  enough  to  be  silent  in  the  presence  of  Fharamond.  (With 
that  he  fell  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  wept  aloud.)  Why  should 
not  Fharamond  hear  the  anguish  he  only  can  relieve  others  from 
in  time  to  come  ?  Let  him  hear  from  me,  what  they  feel  who  have 
given  death  by  the  false  mercy  of  his  administration,  and  form  to 
himself  the  vengeance  called  for  by  those  who  have  perished  by  his 
negligence."* 

STEELE.  '  B.* 

*  Steele,  in  his  admirable  comedy  of  "  The  Conscious  Lovers^"  has  a  fine 
scene  to  exhibit  the  absurdity  of  duelling. 
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Interdum  speciosa  locis,  morataque  recte 
Fabula,  nallius  veneris,  sine  pondere  et  arte, 
Yaldius  oblectat  populum,  meliosque  moratur, 
Quam  yersus  inopes  renim,  nogseque  canorse. 

HOR.  ABS  FOBT.  TBB.  819. 

Sometimes  in  rough  and  undigested  plays 
We  meet  with  such  a  lucky  character. 
As,  being  humour'd  right  and  well  pursu'd, 
Succeeds  much  better  than  the  shallow  verse. 
And  chiming  trifles  of  more  studious  pens. 

XOtMOMXOH. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Mahometans,  if  they  see  an^  printed  or 
written  paper  upon  the  ground,  to  take  it  up  and  lay  it  aside  care- 
fully, as  not  knowing  but  it  may  contain  some  piece  of  their 
Alcoran.  I  must  confess  I  have  so  much  of  the  Mussulman  in 
me,  that  I  cannot  forbear  looking  into  e^ery  printed  paper  which 
comes  in  my  way,  under  whatsoever  despicable  circumstances  it 
may  appear ;  for  as  no  mortal  author,  in  the  ordinary  fate  and 
vicissitude  of  things,  knows  to  what  use  his  works  may  some  time 
or  other  be  applied,  a  man  m^  often  meet  with  very  celebrated 
names  in  a  paper  of  tobacco.  1  have  lighted  my  pipe  more  than 
once  with  the  writings  of  a  prelate ;  and  know  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  for  these  several  years,  has  converted  the  essays  of  a  man  of 
quality  into  a  kind  of  fringe  for  his  candlesticks.  I  remember  in 
particular,  after  having  read  over  a  poem  of  an  eminent  author  on 
a  victory,  I  met  with  several  fragments  of  it  upon  the  next  rejoicing 
day,  which  had  been  employed  in  squibs  and  crackers,  and  by  that 
means  celebrated  its  subject  in  a  double  capacity.  I  once  met 
with  a  page  of  Mr.  Baxter  under  a  Christmas-pie.  Whether  or  no 
the  pastrycook  had  made  use  of  it  through  chance  or  waggery,  for 
the  defence  of  that  superstitious  viande,  I  know  not;  but  upon  the 
perusal  of  it,  I  conceived  so  good  an  idea  of  the  author's  piety,  that 
I  bought  the  whole  book.  I  have  often  profited  by  these  accidental 
readings,  and  have  sometimes  found  very  curious  pieces  that  are 
either  out  of  print,  or  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  shops  of  our  London 
booksellers.  For  this  reason,  when  my  friends  take  a  survey  of  my 
library,  they  are  very  much  surprised  to  find  upon  the  shelf  a£ 
folios  two  long  band-boxes  standing  upright  among  my  books;  till 
I  let  them  see  that  they  are  both  or  them  lined  with  deep  erudition 
and  abstruse  literature.  I  might  likewise  mention  a  paper-kite, 
from  which  I  have  received  great  improvement:  and  a  hat-case 
which  I  would  not  exchange  for  all  die  beaver&  in  Qii»^^t^^s^s^- 
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This  my  inquisitive  temper,  or  rather  impertinent  humour  of  prying 
into  all  sorts  of  writing,  with  my  natural  aversipn  to  loquacity, 
gives  me  a  good  deal  of  employment  when  I  enter  any  house  in  the 
country ;  for  I  cannot  for  my  heart  leave  a  room,  before  I  have 
thoroughly  studied  the  walls  of  it,  and  examined  the  several  printed 

Papers  which  are  usually  pasted  upon  them.  The  last  piece  that 
met  with  upon  this  occasion  gave  me  most  exquisite  pleasure. 
My.  reader  will  think  I  am  not  serious,  when  I  acquaint  him  that 
the  piece  I  am  going  to  speak  of,  was  the  old  ballad  of  the  two 
children  in  the  wood,*  which  is  one  of  the  darling  songs  of  the 
common  people,  and  has  been  the  delight  of  most  Englishmen  in 
some  part  of  their  age. 

This  song  is  a  plain  simple  copy  of  nature,  destitute  of  the  helps 
and  ornaments  of  art.  The  tale  of  it  is  a  pretty  tragical  story,  and 
pleases  for  no  other  reason  but  because  it  is  a  copy  of  nature. 
Lliere  is  even  a  despicable  simplicity  in  the  verse;  and  yet  be- 
cause the  sentiments  appear  genuine,  and  imaffected,  they  are  able 
to  move  the  mind  of  the  most  polite  reader  with  inward  meltings 
of  humanity  and  compassion.  The  incidents  grow  out  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  are  such  as  are  the  most  proper  to  excite  pity ;  for  which 
reason  the  whole  narration  has  something  in  it  very  moving,  not- 
withstanding the  author  of  it  (whoever  he  was)  has  delivered  it  in 
such  an  abject  phrase  and  poorness  of  expression,  that  the  quoting 
any  part  of  it  woiUd  look  like  a  design  of  turning  it  into  ridicule. 
But  though  the  language  is  mean,  the  thoughts,  as  I  have  before 
said,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  are  natural,  and  therefore  cannot 
fail  to  please  those  who  are  not  judges  of  language,  or  those 
who,  notwithstanding  they  are  judges  of  language,  have  a  true 
and  unprejudiced  taste  of  natiu^.  The  condition,  speech,  and  be- 
haviour of  the  dying  parents,  with  the  age,  innocence,  and  distress 
of  the  children,  are  set  forth  in  such  tender  circumstances,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  a  reader  of  common  humanity  not  to  be  affected 
with  them.  As  for  the  circumstance  of  the  robin-red-breast,  it  is 
indeed  a  little  poetical  ornament ;  and  to  show  the  genius  of  the 
author  amidst  all  his  simplicity,  it  is  just  the  same  kind  of  fiction 
which  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Latin  poets  has  made  use  of  upon 
a  parallel  occasion ;  I  mean  that  passage  in  Horace,  where  he  de- 
scribes himself  when  he  was  a  child,  fallen  asleep  in  a  desert  wood, 
and  covered  with  leaves  by  the  turtles  that  took  pity  on  him. 

,      "  Me  fabulosse  vulture  in  Apulo, 
Altricis  extra  limen  Apulise, 
Ludo  £itigatumque  somno 

•  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  This  simple  tale  has  been 
pleasingly  dramatized  lately  bv  Thomas  Morton,  Esq.^  author  of  "  The  Gore 
for  the  Heart  Ache ;"  "  Speed  the  Plough,"  &c.  &c. 
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Fronde  nova  pnemm  palumbes 
Texere " 


4  OD.  iii.  V,  9. 


"  In  lofty  vulture's  rising  grounds, 
Without  my  nurse  Apulia's  bounds. 
When  young,  and  tir  d  with  sport  and  play, 
And  bound  with  pleasing  sleep  I  lay 
Doves  covered  me  with  myrtle  boughs." 

ORHEOH. 

I  have  beard  that  the  late  Lord  Dorset,  who  had  the  greatest 
wit  tempered  with  the  greatest  candour,  and  was  one  of  the  finest 
critics  as  well  as  the  best  poets  of  his  age,  had  a  numerous  collec- 
tion of  old  English  ballads,  and  took  a  particular  pleasure  in  the 
reading  of  them.  I  can  affirm  the  same  of  Mr.  Difyden,  and  know 
several  of  the  most  refined  writers  of  our  present  age  who  are  of 
the  same  humour. 

I  might  likewise  refer  my  reader  to  Moliere's  thoughts  on  this 
subject,  as  he  has  expressed  them  in  the  character  of  the  Misan- 
thrope ;  but  those  only  who  are  endowed  with  a  true  greatness  of 
soul  and  genius  can  divest'then) selves" of  the  images  of  ridi- 
cule^ and  aidmire  nature  ii^  hey  piypplinity  and  nakedness.  As  for 
the  little  conceited  wits  of  the  age,  who  can  only  show  their  judg- 
ment by  fiuijing  fault,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  admire  these 
productions  which  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  the 
beauties  of  nature,  when  they  do  not  know  how  to  relish  even 
those  compositions  that,  with  all  the  beauties  of  nature,  have  also 
the  additional  advantages  of  art. 

ADDISON.  L. 
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Hen  quam  difficile  est  crimen  non  prodere  vultu ! 

OVID.  MEZ.  ii.  447* 

How  in  the  looks  does  conscious  guilt  appear ! 

▲DDISOK. 

There  are  several  arts  which  all  men  are  in  some  measure 
masters  of,  without  having  been  at  the  pains  of  learning  them. 
Every  one  that  speaks  or  reasons  is  a  grammarian  and  a  logician, 
though  he  may  be  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  rules  of  grftmiSDLa.T 
lOr  logic,  as  they  are  delivered  in  books  and  v}^\«ma.   \a.^^  ^ssa^ 
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manner,  every  one  is  in  some  degree  a  master  of  that  art  which  is 
generally  distinguished  hy  the  name  of  physiognomy ;  and  natu- 
rally forms  to  himself  the  character  or  fortune  of  a  stranger,  from 
the  features  and  lineaments  of  his  face.  We  are  no  sooner  pre- 
sented to  any  one  we  never  saw  before,  but  we  are  immediately 
struck  with  the  idea  of  a  proud,  a  reserved,  an  affable,  or  a  good- 
natured  man;  and  upon  our  first  going  into  a  company  of 
strangers,  our  benevolence  or  aversion,  awe  or  contempt,  rises 
naturally  towards  several  particiQar  persons,  before  we  have  heard 
them  speak  a  single  word,  or  so  mucn  as  know  who  they  are. 

Every  passion  gives  a  particular  cast  to  the  countenance,  and  is 
apt  to  discover  itself  in  some  feature  or  other.  I  have  seen  an  eye 
curse  for  half  an  hour  together,  and  an  eve-brow  call  a  man  a 
scoundrel.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  lovers  to  complain, 
resent,  languish,  despau-,  and  die  in  dumb  show.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  so  apt  to  frame  a  notion  of  every  man's  humour  or  cir- 
cumstances by  his  looks,  that  I  have  sometimes  employed  myself 
from  Charing  Cross  to  the  Boyal  Exchange  in  drawing  the  char 
racters  of  those  who  have  passed  by  me.  When  I  see  a  man  with 
a  sour  rivelled  face,  I  cannot  forbear  pitying  his  wife ;  and  when 
I  meet  with  an  open  ingenuous  countenance,  think  on  the  happi- 
ness of  his  friends,  his  mmily,  and  relations. 

I  cannot  recollect  the  author  of  a  famous  saying  to  a  stranger 
who  stood  silent  in  his  company,  "  Speak  that  1  may  see  thee.  * 
But,  with  submission,  I  think  we  may  be  better  known  by  our 
looks  than  by  our  words,  and  that  a  man's  speech  is  much  more 
easily  disguised  than  his  countenance.  In  this  case,  however,  I 
think  the  air  of  the  whole  face  is  much  more  expressive  than  the 
lines  of  it  The  truth  of  it  is,  the  air  is  generally  nothing  else  but 
the  inward  disposition  of  the  mind  made  visible. 

Those  who  have  established  physiognomy  into  an  art,  and  laid 
down  rules  of  judging  men's  tempers  by  their  faces,  have  regarded 
the  features  much  more  than  the  air.  Martial  has  a  pretty  epigram 
on  this  subject : — 

"  Crine  ruber,  niger  ore,  breyis  pede,  lumine  Isbbub  : 
Rem  magnam  praestas,  Zoile,  si  bonus  es." 

■PIG.  12^  54. 

"  Thy  beard  and  head  are  of  a  different  dye. 
Short  of  one  foot,  distorted  in  an  eye ; 
With  all  these  tokens  of  a  knave  complete, 
Should'st  thou  be  honest,  thou*rt  a  dey'lish  cheat" 

I  have  seen  a  very  ingenious  author  on  this  subject,!  who  founds 

*  Socrates.     "  Loquere  ut  te  videam." 

f  John  Baptista  Porta,  a  Neapolitan,  who  died  in  the  year  1515,  leavuig^ 
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his  speculations  on  the  supposition,  that  as  a  man  hath  in  the 
moiild  of  his  face  a  remote  likeness  to  that  of  an  ox,  a  sheep,  a 
lion,  a  hog,  or  any  other  creature ;  he  hath  the  same  resemblance 
in  the  frame  of  his  mind,  and  is  subject  to  those  passions  which 
are  predominant  in  the  creature  that  appears  in  his  countenance. 
Accordingly  he  gives  the  prints  of  several  faces  that  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent mould,  and  by  a  little  overcharging  the  likeness,  discovers 
the  figures  of  these  several  kinds  of  brutal  faces  in  human  featiures. 
I  remember,  in  the  life  of  the  famous  Prince  of  Gonde,  the  writer 
observes,  the  face  of  that  prince  was  like  the  face  of  an  eagle,  and 
that  the  prince  was  very  well  pleased  to  be  told  so.  In  this  case, 
therefore,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  had  in  his  mind  some  general 
implicit  notion  of  this  art  of  physiognomy  which  I  have  just  now 
mentioned;  and  that  when  his  courtiers  told  him  his  face  was 
made  like  an  eagle's,  he  understood  them  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  they  had  told  him,  there  was  something  in  his  looks  which 
showed  him  to  be  strong,  active,  piercing,  and  of  a  royal  descent. 
Whether  or  no  the  different  motions  of  the  animal  spirits,  in  dif- 
ferent passions,  may  have  any  effect  on  the  mould  of  the  face 
when  the  lineaments  are  pliable  and  tender,  or  whether  the 
same  kind  of  souls  require  the  same  kind  of  habitations,  I 
shall  leave  to  the  consideration  of  the  curious.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  think  nothing  can  be  more  glorious  than  for  a  man 
to  give  the  lie  to  his  face,  and  to  be  an  honest,  just,  good- 
natured  man,  in  spite  of  all  those  marks  and  signatures  which 
nature  seems  to  have  set  upon  him  for  the  contrary.  This  very 
often  happens  among  those,  who,  instead  of  being  exasperated  by 
their  own  looks,  or  envying  the  looks  of  others,  apply  fiiemselves 
entirely  to  the  cultivatmg  of  their  minds,  and  getting  those  beau- 
ties which  are  more  lasting,  and  more  ornamental.  I  have  seen 
many  an  amiable  piece  of  deformity ;  and  have  observed  a  certain 
cheerfulness  in  as  bad  a  system  of  features  as  ever  was  clapped 
together,  which  hath  appeared  more  lovely  than  all  the  blooming 
charms  of  an  insolent  beauty.  There  is  a  double  praise  due  to 
virtue,  when  it  is  lodged  in  a  body  that  seems  to  have  been  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  vice ;  in  many  such  cases  the  soul  and 
the  body  do  not  seem  to  be  fellows. 

Socrates  was  an  extraordinary  instance  of  this  nature.  There 
chanced  to  be  a  great  physiognomist  in  his  time  at  Athens,  who 
had  made  strange  discoveries  of  men's  tempers  and  inclinations  by 
their  outward  appearances.  Socrates's  disciples,  that  they  might 
put  this  artist  to  the  trial,  carried  him  to  their  master,  whom  he 
had  never  seen  before,  and  did  not  know  he  was  then  in  company 
with  him.    After  a  short  examination  of  his  face,  the  physiogno* 

among  other  works,  one  "  De  Physiognomia,"  which  was  printed  at  LeydAO^ 
1645.    See  also  Lavater  on  the  same  subject. 
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mist  pronounced  him  the  most  lewd,  libidinous,  drunken  old  fellow 
that  he  had  ever  met  with  in  his  whole  life.  Upon  which  the  dis- 
ciples all  burst  out  a  laughing,  as  thinking  they  had  detected  the 
falsehood  and  vanity  of  his  art.  But  Socrates  told  them,  that  the 
principles  of  his  art  might  be  very  true,  notwithstanding  his  pre- 
sent mistake ;  for  that  he  himself  was  naturally  inclined  to  those 
particular  vices  which  the  physiognomist  had  discovered  in  his 
countenance ;  but  that  he  had  conquered  the  strong  dispositions 
he  was  born  with,  by  the  dictates  of  philosophy.* 

We  are  indeed  told  by  an  ancient  author,f  that  Socrates  very 
much  resembled  Silenus  in  his  face ;  which  we  find  to  have  been 
very  rightly  observed  from  the  statues  and  busts  of  both,  that  are 
still  extant;  as  well  as  on  several  antique  seals  and  precious 
stones,  which  are  frequently  enough  to  be  met  with  in  the  cabinets 
of  the  curious.  But  however  observations  of  this  nature  may 
sometimes  hold,  a  wise  man  should  be  particularly  cautious  how 
he  gives  credit  to  a  man's  outward  appearance.  It  is  an  irrepar- 
able injustice  we  are  guilty  of  towards  one  another,  when  we  are 
prejudiced  by  the  looks  and  features  of  those  whom  we  do  not 
know.  How  often  do  we  conceive  hatred  against  a  person  of 
worth,  or  fancy  a  man  to  be  proud  or  ill-natured  by  his  aspect, 
whom  we  think  we  cannot  esteem  too  much  when  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  his  real  character  ?  Dr.  Moore,  in  his  admirable 
System  of  Ethics,  reckons  this  particular  inclination  to  take  a  pre- 
judice against  a  man  for  his  looks,  among  the  smaller  vices  in  mo- 
rality, and,  if  I  remember,  gives  it  the  name  of  a.  prosopolepsia.  J 

ADDISON.  L. 
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Nimium  ne  crede  colon. 

VIBO.  BOL.  iL   17. 

Trust  not  too  much  on  an  enchanting  &ce. 

DRIDEV. 

'  It  has  been  the  purpose  of  several  of  my  speculations  to  bring 
people  to  an  unconcerned  behaviour,  with  relation  to  their  persons, 
whether  beautiful  or  defective.    As  the  secrets  of  the  Ugly  Club§ 

*  Cicero's  Tusculan  Questions, 
t  Plato. 

t  A  Greek  word,  translated  in  our  New  Testament  (Rom.  iL  11,  and 
Bph.  vi.  9),  ''  A  Respecter  of  Persons" 
§  See  No.  17,  &c. 
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were  exposed  to  the  public,  that  men  might  see  there  were  some 
noble  spirits  in  the  age,  who  ore  not  at  all  displeased  with  them- 
selves upon  considerations  which  they  had  no  choice  in ;  so  the 
discourse  concerning  Idols  *  tended  to  lessen  the  value  people  put 
upon  themselves  from  personal  advantages  and  gifts  of  nature. 
As  to  the  latter  species  of  mankind,  the  beauties,  whether  male  or 
female,  they  are  generally  the  most  un tractable  people  of  all 
others.  You  are  so  excessively  perplexed  with  the  particiQarities 
in  their  behaviour,  that,  to  be  at  ease,  one  would  be  apt  to  wish 
there  were  no  such  creatures.  They  expect  so  great  allowances, 
and  give  so  little  to  others,  that  they  who  have  to  do  with  them 
find  in  the  main,  a  man  with  a  better  person  than  ordinary,  and  a 
beautiful  woman,  might  be  very  happily  changed  for  such  to  whom 
nature  has  been  less  liberal.  The  handsome  fellow  is  usually  so 
much  a  gentleman,  and  the  fine  woman,  has  something  so  becom- 
ing, that  there  is  no  enduring  either  of  them.  It  has  therefore 
been  generally  my  choice  to  mix  with  cheerful  ugly  creatures, 
rather  than  gentlemen  who  are  graceful  enough  to  omit  or  do  what 
they  please ;  or  beauties  who  have  charms  enough  to  do  and  say 
what  would  be  disobliging  in  any  but  themselves. 

Diffidence  and  presumption,  upon  account  of  our  persons,  are 
equally  faults ;  and  both  arise  from  the  want  of  knowing,  or  rather 
endeavouring  to  know  ourselves,  and  for  what  we  ought  to  be 
valued  or  neglected.  But,  indeed,  I  did  not  imagine  these  little 
considerations  and  coquetries  could  have  the  ill  consequence  as  I 
find  they  have  by  the  following  letters  of  my  correspondents, 
where  it  seems  beauty  is  thrown  into  the  account,  in  matters  of 
sale,  to  those  who  receive  no  favour  from  the  charmers. 

"  June  4. 
"  Mr.  Spectator, 

"  After  I  have  assured  you,  I  am  in  every  respect  one  of  the 
handsomest  young  girls  about  town,  I  need  be  particular  in  no- 
thing but  the  make  of  my  face,  which  has  the  misfortune  to  be 
exactly  oval.  This  I  take*  to  proceed  from  a  temper  that  naturally 
inclines  me  both  to  speak  ana  hear. 

**  With  this  account  you  may  wonder  how  I  can  have  the  vanity 
to  offer  myself  as  a  candidate,  which  I  now  do,  to  a  society,  where 
The  Spectator  and  Hecatissaf  have  been  admitted  with  so  much 
applause.  I  don't  want  to  be  put  in  mind  how  very  defective  I  am 
in  everything  that  is  ugly ;  I  am  too  sensible  of  my  own  unwor- 
thiness  in  this  particular,  and  therefore  I  only  propose  myself  as  a 
foil  to  the  club. 

"  You  see  how  honest  I  have  been  to  confess  all  my  imperfec- 

•  See  No.  73.  -V  Swi  ^q.  4&. 
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tions,  which  is  a  great  deal  to  come  from  a  woman,  and  what  I 
hope  you  will  encourage  with  the  favour  of  your  interest 

*'  lliere  can  be  no  objection  made  on  the  side  of  the  matchless 
Hecatissa,  since  it  is  certain  I  shall  be  in  no  danger  of  giving  her 
the  least  occasion  of  jealousy ;  and  then  a  joint-stool  in  the  veiy 
lowest  place  at  the  table,  is  all  the  honour  that  is  coveted  by 

"  Your  most  humble 

"  And  obedient,  servant, 

**  BOSALINDA. 

"  P.  S-  I  have  sacrificed  my  necklace  to  put  into  the  public  lot- 
tery against  the  common  enemy.  Aod  last  Saturday,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  began  to  patch  indifferently  on  both, 
sides  of  my  face." 

**  London^  Jnne  *I,  1711. 
"  Mr.  Spectator, 

"  Upon  reading  your  late  dissertation  concerning  Idols,  I  can- 
not but  complain  to  you  that  there  are,  in  six  or  seven  places  of 
this  city,  coffee-houses  kept  by  persons  of  that  sisterhood.  These 
Idols  sit  and  receive  all  day  long  the  adoration  of  the  youth  within 
such  and  such  districts.  I  know,  in  particular,  goods  are  not  en- 
tered as  they  ought  to  be  at  the  Custom  House,  nor  law-reports 
perused  at  the  Temple,  by  reason  of  one  beauty  who  detains  the 
young  merchants  too  loug  near  'Change,  and  another  fair  one  who 
keeps  the  students  at  her  house  when  they  should  be  at  study.* 
It  would  be  worth  your  while  to  see  hpw  the  idolaters  alternately 
offer  inceuse  to  their  Idols,  and  what  heart-burnings  arise  in  those 
who  wait  for  their  turn  to  receive  kind  aspects  trom  those  little 
thrones,  which  all  the  company,  but  these  lovers,  call  the  bars.  I 
saw  a  gentleman  turn  as  pale  as  ashes,  because  an  Idol  turned  the 
sugar  in  a  tea^dish  for  his  rival,  and  carelessly  called  the  boy  to 
serve  him,  with  a  *  Sirrah !  why  don't  you  give  the  gentleman  the 
box  to  please  himself?  *  Certain  it  is,  that  a  venr  hopeful  young 
man  was  taken  with  leads  in  his  pockets,  below  bridge,  where  he 
intended  to  drown  himself,  because  his  Idol  would  wash  the  dish 
in  which  she  had  but  just  drank  tea,  before  she  would  let  hirp 
use  it. 

"  I  am,  sir,  a  person  past  being  amorous,  and  do  not  give  this 
information  out  of  envy  or  jealousy,  but  I  am  a  real  sufferer  by  it. 
These  lovers  take  anything  for  tea  and  coffee ;  I  saw  one  yesterday 
surfeit  to  make  his  court,  and  all  his  rivals,  at  the  same  time,  loud 
in  the  commendation  of  liquors  that  went  against  everybody  in 
the  room  that  was  not  in  love.    While  these  young  fellows  resign 

*  This  Idol  was  a  young  widow  who  kept  the  Widow's  Cofiee-hoose  (then 
80  called)  in  Devereuz  Gourt^  in  the  Strand. 
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their  stomachs  with  their  hearts,  and  drink  at  the  Idol  in  this 
manner,  we  who  come  to  do  husiness,  or  talk  politics,  are  utterly 
poisoned.  They  have  also  drams  for  those  who  are  more  ena- 
moured than  ordinary;  and  it  is  very  common  for  such  as  are  too 
low  in  constitution  to  ogle  the  Idol  upon  the  strength  of  tea,  to 
fluster  themselves  with  warmer  liquors :  thus  all  pretenders  ad- 
vance, as  fast  as  they  can,  to  a  fever,  or  a  diahetes.  I  must  repeat 
to  you,  that  I  do  not  look  with  an  evil  eve  upon  the  profit  of  the 
Idols,  or  the  diversions  of  the  lovers ;  what  I  hope  irom  this  re- 
monstrance, is  only  that  we  plain  people  may  not  he  served  as  if 
we  were  idolaters;  hut  that  from  the  time  of  puhlishing  this  in 
your  paper,  the  Idols  would  mix  ratshane  only  for  their  admirers, 
and  take  more  care  of  us  who  don't  love  them. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  yours, 

u  T.  T."  * 

ADVEBTISEMENT. 

This  is  to  give  notice^  that  the  three  critics  who  last  Sunday 
settled  the  characters  of  my  Lord  Rochester  and  Boileau,  in  the 
yard  of  a  coffee-house  in  Fuller's  Rents,  will  meet  this  next  Sunday 
at  the  same  time  andplaocy  to  finish  the  merits  of  several  dramatic 
writers  ;  and  will  also  make  an  end  of  the  nature  of  true  sublime. 

STEELE.  B. 
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Quid  domini  £Eicient,  audent  cum  talla  fures  1 

viBO.  EOL.  iii.  16. 

What  will  not  masters  do,  when  serrants  thus  presume  1 

"  May  30,  1711. 
"  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  I  HAVE  no  small  value  for  your  endeavours  to  lay  before  the 
world  what  may  escape  their  observation,  and  yet  highly  conduces 
to  their  service.  You  have,  I  think,  succeeded  very  well  on  many 
subjects;  and  seem  to  have  been  conversant  in  very  different 
scenes  of  life.  But  in  the  considerations  of  mankind,  as  a  Specta- 
tor, you  should  not  omit  circumstances  which  relate  to  the  inferior 
part  of  the  world,  any  more  than  those  which  concern  the  greater. 
There  is  one  thing  in  particular  which  I  wonder  you  have  not 
touched  upon,  and  that  is  the  general  corruption  of  manners  in 

*  Mr.  Eusden,  afterwards  poel-lavaeaXft. 
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the  servants  of  Great  Britain.  I  am  a  man  that  have  travelled 
and  seen  many  nations,  but  have  for  seven  years  last  past  resided 
constantly  in  London,  or  within  twenty  miles  of  it.  In  this  time 
I  have  contracted  a  numerous  acquaintance  among  the  best  sort  of 
people,  and  have  hardly  found  one  of  them  happy  in  their  servants. 
This  is  a  matter  of  great  astonishment  to  foreigners,  and  all  snch 
as  have  visited  foreign  countries ;  especially  since  we  cannot  but 
observe,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  servants  have 
those  privileges  and  advantages  as  in  England.  Tbey  have  no 
Where  else  such  plentiful  diet,  large  wages,  or  indulgent  liberty. 
There  is  no  place  wherein  they  labour  less,  and  yet  where  they  are 
80  little  respectful,  more  wasteful,  more  negligent,  or  where  they 
so  frequently  change  their  masters.  To  this  I  attribute,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  frequent  robberies  and  losses  which  we  suffer  on  the 
high  road  and  in  our  own  houses.  That  indeed  which  gives  me 
the  present  thought  of  this  kind  is,  that  a  careless  groom  of  mine 
has  spoiled  me  the  prettiest  pad  in  the  world  with  only  riding  him 
ten  miles ;  and  I  assure  you,  if  I  were  to  make  a  register  of  all  the 
horses  I  have  known  thus  abused  by  negligence  of  servants,  the 
number  would  mount  a  regiment;  I  wish  you  would  give  us  your 
observations,  that  we  may  know  how  to  treat  these  rogues,  or  that 
we  masters  may  enter  into  measures  to  reform  them.  Pray  give 
us  a  speciQation  in  general  about  servants,  and  you  make  me 

"  Yours, 

"  Philo-bbitannicus. 

"  P.S.  Pray  do  not  omit  the  mention  of  grooms  in  particular." 

This  honest  gentleman,  who  is  so  desirous  that  I  should  write  a 
satire  upon  grooms,  has  a  great  deal  of  reason  for  his  resentment ; 
and  I  know  no  evil  which  touches  all  mankind  so  much  as  this  of 
the  misbehaviour  of  servants. 

The  complaint  of  this  letter  runs  wholly  upon  men-servants ; 
and  I  can  attribute  the  licentiousness  which  has  at  present  pre- 
vailed among  them,  to  nothing  but  what  an  hundred  before  me 
have  ascribed  it  to,  the  custom  of  giving  board  wages.  This  one 
Instance  of  false  economy  is  sufficient  to  debauch  the  whole  nation 
pf  servants,  and  mf.kes  them  as  it  were  but  for  some  part  of  their 
time  in  that  quality.  They  are  either  attending  in  places  where 
they  meet  and  run  mto  clubs,  or  else  if  they  wait  at  taverns,  they 
eat  after  their  masters,  and  reserve  their  wages  for  other  occasions. 
From  hence  it  arises,  that  they  are  but  in  a  lower  degree  what  their 
masters  themselves  are ;  and  usuallv  affect  an  imitation  of  their 
manners :  and  you  have  in  liveries,  beaux,  fops,  and  coxcombs,  in 
as  high  perfection  as  among  people  that  keep  equipages.  It  is  a 
common  humour  among  the  retinue  of  people  of  quality,  when 
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they  are  in  their  revels,  that  is  when  they  are  out  of  their  masters' 
sight,  to  assume  in  a  humourous  way  the  names  and  titles  of  those 
whose  liveritis  they  wear.  By  which  means  characters  and  distinc- 
tions become  so  familiar  to  them,  that  it  is  to  this,  among  other 
causes,  one  may  impute  a  certain  insolence  among  our  servants, 
that  they  take  no  notice  of  any  gentleman,  though  they  know  him 
ever  so  well,  except  he  is  an  acquaintance  of  their  master's. 

My  obscurity  and  taciturnity  leave  me  at  liberty,  without  scan- 
dal, to  dine  if  I  think  fit  at  a  common  ordinary,  in  the  meanest  as 
well  as  the  most  sumptuous  house  of  entertainment.  Falling  in 
the  other  day  at  a  victualling-house  near  the  house  of  peers,  I  heard 
the  maid  come  down  and  tell  the  landlady  at  the  bar,  that  my  lord 
bishop  swore  he  would  throw  her  out  at  the  window,  if  she  did  not 
bring  up  more  mild  beer,  and  that  my  lord  duke  would  have  a 
double  mug  of  puri.  My  surprise  was  increased,  iu  hearing  loud 
and  rustic  voices  speak  and  answer  to  each  other  upon  public 
afi'airs,  by  the  names  of  the  most  illustrious  of  our  nobility ;  till 
of  a  sudden  one  came  running  in,  and  cried  the  house  was  rising. 
Down  came  all  the  company  together  and  away !  The  alehouse 
was  immediately  filled  with  clamour,  and  scoring  one  mug  to  the 
marquis  of  such  a  place,  oil  and  vinegar  to  such  an  earl,  three 
quarts  to  my  new  lord  for  wetting  his  title,  and  so  forth.*  It  is  a 
thing  too  notorious  to  mention  the  crowds  of  servants  and  their 
insolence,  near  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  stairs  towards  the 
supreme  assembly,  where  there  is  an  universal  raockeiy  of  all 
order,  such  riotous  clamour  and  licentious  confusion,  that  one 
would  think  the  whole  nation  lived  in  jest,  and  that  there  were  no 
such  thing  as  nile  and  distinction  among  us. 

The  next  place  of  resort,  wherein  the  servile  world  are  let  loose, 
is  at  the  entrance  of  Hyde  Park,  while  the  gentry  are  at  the  Ring. 
Hither  people  bring  their  lacqueys  out  of  state,  and  here  it  is  that 
all  they  say  at  their  tables,  and  act  in  their  houses,  is  communi- 
cated to  the  whole  town.  There  are  men  of  wit  in  all  conditions 
of  lite  ;  and  mixing  with  these  people  at  their  divei-sions,  I  have 
heard  coquettes  and  prudes  as  well  rallied,  and  insolence  and 
pride  exposed  (allowing  for  their  want  of  education)  with  as  much 
humour  and  good  sense,  as  in  the  politest  companies.  It  is  a 
general  observation,  that  all  dependents  run  in  some  measure  into 
the  maunei-s  and  behaviour  of  those  whom  they  serve.  You  shall 
frequently  meet  with  lovers  and  men  of  intrigue  among  the  lacqueys 
as  well  Hs  at  White's  or  in  the  side-boxes.  I  remember  some  years 
ago  an  instance  of  this  kind.  A  footman  to  a  colonel  of  the 
guards  used  frequently,  when  his  master  was  out  of  the  way,  to 

*  This  mock  parliament  exists  to  the  present  time  at  a  public-hnraAfe  ^oseAst 
Westminster  Hall.— (Edit  of  1819.) 

VOL.  I.  "^ 
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carry  on  amours  and  make  assignations  in  his  master's  clothea. 
The  fellow  had  a  very  good  person,  and  there  are  very  many  women 
that  think  no  further  than  the  outside  of  a  gentleman :  besides 
which,  he  was  almost  as  learned  a  man  as  the  colonel  himself:  I 
say,  thus  qualified,  the  fellow  coiild  scrawl  hiUet-dotus  so  well,  and 
furnish  a  conversation  on  the  common  topics,  that  he  had,  as  they 
call  it,  a  great  deal  of  good  business  on  nis  hands.  It  happened 
one  day,  that  coming  down  a  tavern  stairs  in  his  master's  fine 
guard-coat  with  a  well-dressed  woman  masked,  he  met  the  colonel 
coming  up  with  other  company ;  but  with  a  ready  assiurance  he 
quitted  his  lady,  came  up  to  him  and  said,  "  Sir,  I  know  you  have 
too  much  respect  for  yourself  to  cane  me  in  this  honourable  habit 
But  you  see  there  is  a  lady  in  tiie  case,  and  I  hope  on  that  score 
also,  you  will  put  off  your  anger  till  I  have  told  you  all  another 
time."  After  a  little  pause  the  colonel  cleared  up  his  countenance, 
and  with  an  air  of  familiarity  whispered  his  man  apart,  '*  Sirrah, 
bring  the  lady  with  you  to  ask  pardon  for  you ; "  then  aloud,  "  Look 
to  it.  Will,  I'll  never  forgive  you  else."  The  fellow  went  back  to 
his  mistress,  and  telling  her  with  a  loud  voice  and  an  oath,  that 
was  the  honestest  fellow  in  the  world,  conveyed  her  to  an  hackney- 
coach. 

But  the  many  irregularities  committed  by  servants  in  the  places 
above  mentioned,  as  well  as  in  theatres,  of  which  masters  are 
generally  the  occasions,  are  too  various  not  to  need  being  resumed 
on  another  occasion. 

STEELE.  B. 
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-Petite  hinc,  jnyenesqne  senesque. 


Finem  animo  oertam,  miserisque  viatica  canis. 
Gras  hoc  fiet     Idem  eras  fiet     Quid  1  quasi  magnum^ 
Nempe  diem  donas  1  sed  cum  lux  altera  venit. 
Jam  eras  hestemum  consumpsimui ;  eieoe  aliud  ana 
Egerit  hos  annos,  et  semper  pau}um  erit  ultra. 
Nam  quamvis  prope  te,  quamvis  temone  sub  uno, 
Yertentem  sese  firustra  sectabere  canthum. 

VERS.  SAT.  y.  d4. 

Pers.  From  thee  both  dd  aad  young,  with  profit  learn 
The  bounds  of  good  and  evil  to  discern. 

Corn,  Unhappy  he,  who  does  this  work  adjournal 
And  to  to-morrow  wou'd  the  search  delay  : 
His  lazy  morrow  will  be  like  to-day. 

Pers.  But  is  one  day  of  ease  too  much  to  borrow  1 

Corn,  Yes,  sure ;  for  yesterday  was  once  to-monrow. 
That  yesterday  is  gone,  and  nothing  gain'd ; 
And  all  thy  fruitless  days  will  thus  be  drain'd ; 
For  thou  hast  more  to-morrows  yet  to  ask. 
And  wilt  be  ever  to  begin  thy  task ; 
Who,  like  the  hindmost  chariot-wheels,  are  curst. 
Still  to  be  near^  but  ne*er  to  reach  the  first. 

DBTDKV. 

As  my  correspondents  upon  the  subject  of  love  are  very  nume- 
rous, it  is  my  aesign,  if  possible,  to  range  them  under  sereral 
heads,  and  address  myself  to  them  at  different  times.  The  first 
branch  of  them  to  whose  service  I  shall  dedicate  this  paper,  are 
those  who  have  to  do  with  women  of  dilatory  tempers,  who  are  for 
spinning  out  the  time  of  courtship  to  an  immoderate  length,  with- 
out being  able  either  to  close  with  their  lovers  or  dismiss  them.  I 
have  many  letters  by  me  filled  with  complaints  against  this  sort  of 
women,  in  one  oi  them,  no  less  a  man  than  a  brother  of  the 
coif*  tells  me,  that  he  began  his  suit  vieesimo  nono  CaroU  secundi, 
before  he  had  been  a  twelvemonth  at  the  Temple ;  that  he  prose- 
cuted it  for  many  years  after  he  was  called  to  the  bar ;  that  at 
present  he  is  a  serjeant  at  law ;  and  notwithstanding  he  hoped 
that  matters  would  have  been  long  since  brought  to  an  issue,,  the 
fiEiir  one  still  demurs.    I  am  so  well  pleased  with  this  gentleman's 

?hrase,  that  I  shall  distinguish  this  sect  of  women  by  the  title  of 
demurrers.    I  find  by  another  letter  from  one  that  calls  himself 
Thyrsis,  that  his  mistress  has  been  demurring  above  these  seven 

*  A  lerjeaat  at  law* 
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years.  But  among  all  my  plaintiffs  of  this  nature,  I  most  pity  the 
unfortunate  Fhylander,  a  man  of  a  constant  passion  and  plentiful 
fortune,  who  sets  forth  that  the  timorous  and  iiTesolute  Sylvia  has 
demurred  till  she  is  past  child-hearing.  Strephon  appears  by  his 
letter  to  be  a  very  choleric  lover,  and  irrevocably  smitten  with  one 
that  demurs  out  of  self  interest.  He  tells  me  with  great  passion, 
that  she  has  bubbled  him  out  of  his  youth ;  that  she  drilled  him 
on  to  five  and  fifty,  and  that  he  verily  believes  she  will  drop  him 
in  his  old  age,  if  she  can  find  her  account  in  another.  I  shall 
conclude  this  narrative  with  a  letter  from  honest  Sam  Hopewell, 
a  very  pleasant  fellow,  who  it  seems  has  at  last  married  a  Demui^ 
rer.  I  must  only  premise,  that  Sam,  who  is  a  very  good  bottle- 
companion,  has  been  the  diversion  of  his  friends,  upon  account  of 
his  passion,  ever  since  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty-one. 

"Dear  Sir, 
*'  You  kuow  very  well  my  passion  for  Mrs.  Martha,  and  what  a 
dance  she  has  led  me.  She  took  me  out  at  the  age  of  two  and 
twenty,  and  dodged  with  me  above  thirty  years.  I  have  loved  her 
till  she  has  grown  as  grey  as  a  cat,  and  am  with  much  ado  become 
the  master  of  her  person,  such  as  it  is  at  present.  She  is  however 
in  my  eye  a  very  charming  old  woman.  We  often  lament  that  we 
did  not  maiTy  sooner,  but  she  has  nobody  to  blame  for  it  but  her- 
self. You  know  very  well  that  she  would  never  think  of  me  while 
she  had  a  tooth  in  her  head.  I  have  put  the  date  of  my  passion 
(anno  amoris  triyesimo  primo)  instead  of  a  posy  on  my  wedding 
ring.  I  expect  you  should  send  me  a  congi-atulatory  letter,  or,  if 
you  please,  an  epithalamium  upon  this  occasion. 

"  Mrs.  Martha's  and  yours  eternally, 

"Sam  Hopeweix." 

In  order  to  banish  an  evil  out  of  the  world,  that  does  not  only 
produce  great  uneasiness  to  private  persons,  but  has  also  a  very 
bad  influence  on  the  public,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  the  folly  of 
demurrage  from  two  or  three  reflections  which  I  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  the  thoughts  of  my  fair  readers 

First  of  all,  I  would  have  them  seriously  think  on  the  shortness 
of  their  time.  Life  is  not  long  enough  for  a  coquette  to  play  all 
her  tricks  in.  A  timorous  woman  drops  into  her  grave  before  she 
has  done  deliberating.  Were  the  age  of  man  the  same  as  it  was 
before  the  flood,  a  lady  might  sacrifice  half  a  century  to  a  scruple, 
and  be  two  or  three  ages  in  demuiiing.  Had  she  nine  hundred 
years  good,  she  might  hold  out  to  the  conversion  of  the  .Jews  before 
she  thought  fit  to  be  prevailed  upon.  But,  alas !  she  ought  to 
play  her  part  in  haste,  when  she  considers  that  she  is  suddenly  to 
quit  the  state,  and  make  room  for  others. 
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In  the  second  place.  I  would  desire  my  female  readers  to  consi- 
der, that  as  the  term  of  life  is  short,  that  of  beauty  is  much  shorter. 
The  finest  skin  wrinkles  in  a  few  years,  and  loses  the  strength  of 
its  colourings  so  soon,  that  we  have  scarce  time  to  admire  it.  I 
might  embellish  this  subject  with  roses  and  rainbows,  and  several 
other  ingenious  conceits,  which  I  may  possibly  reserve  for  another 
opportunity. 

There  is  a  third  consideration  which  I  would  likewise  recommend 
to  a  Demurrer,  and  that  is  the  great  danger  of  her  falling  in  love 
when  she  is  about  three-score,  if  she  cannot  satisfy  her  doubts  and 
scruples  before  that  time.  There  is  a  kind  of  latter  spring,  that 
sometimes  gets  into  the  blood  of  an  old  woman,  and  turns  her  into 
a  very  odd  sort  of  an  animal.  I  would  therefore  have  the  Demur- 
rer consider  what  a  strange  figure  she  will  make,  if  she  chances  to 
get  over  all  difficulties,  and  comes  to  a  final  resolution,  in  that 
unseasonable  part  of  her  life. 

I  would  not  however  be  understood  by  anything  I  have  here 
said,  to  discourage  that  natural  modesty  in  the  sex,  which  renders 
a  retreat  from  the  first  approaches  of  a  lover  both  fashionable  and 
graceful.  All  that  I  intend  is,  to  advise  them,  when  they  are 
prompted  by  reason  and  inclination,  to  demur  only  out  of  form, 
and  so  far  as  decency  requires.  A  virtuous  woman  should  reject 
the  first  offer  of  marriage,  as  a  good  man  does  that  of  a  bishopric; 
but  I  would  advise  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  to  persist  in  re- 
fusing what  they  secretly  approve.  I  would  in  this  particular 
propose  the  example  of  Eve  to  all  her  daughters,  as  Milton  has 
represented  her  in  the  following  passage,*  which  I  cannot  forbear 
transcribing  entire,  though  only  the  twelve  last  lines  are  to  my 
present  purpose. 

The  rib  he  form'd  and  fashioned  with  his  hands ; 
Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  grew, 
Man-like,  but  different  sex :  so  lovely  fair, 
That  what  seem'd  fair  in  all  the  world,  seem'd  now 
Mean,  or  in  her  summ'd  up,  in  her  contain'd, 
And  in  her  looks ;  which  from  that  time  infus'd 
'  Sweetness  into  my  heart,  unfelt  before  ; 

And  into  all  things  from  her  air  inspir  d 
The  Spirit  of  Love  and  amorous  delight 

She  disappear'd,  and  left  me  dark;  I  wak'd 
To  find  her,  or  for  ever  to  deplore 
Her  loss,  and  other  pleasures  all  abjure  : 
When  out  of  hope,  behold  her  not  far  off. 
Such  as  I  saw  her  in  my  dream,  adom'd 
With  what  all  earth  or  heaven  could  bestow 
To  make  her  amiable.     On  she  came, 

*  Paradise  Lost,  viil  46^-511. 
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Led  by  her  heaTenlj  Maker,  tho'  nnseeny 

And  guided  by  hk  voice,  nor  uninformed 

Of  nuptial  sanctity  and  marriage  rites  : 

Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  Heaven  in  her  eye. 

In  every  gesture,  dignity  and  love. 

I,  overjoy^,  could  not  forbear  aloud ; 

"  This  turn  hath  made  amends ;  thou  hast  fulfill'd 

Thy  words,  Creator  bounteous  and  benign  ! 

Giver  of  all  things  fair ;  but  fairest  this 

Of  all  tiiy  gifts,  nor  enviest.     I  now  see 

Bone  of  my  bone,  flesh  of  my  flesh,  my  self."    .     •    . 

She  heard  me  thus,  and  tho'  divinely  brought, 
Tet  innocence  and  virgin  modesty, 
Her  virtue,  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth. 
That  would  be  woo'd  and  not  unsought  be  won, 
Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  but  retir  d 
The  more  desirable,  or  to  say  all. 
Nature  herself,  though  pure  of  sinful  thought. 
Wrought  in  her  so,  that  seing  me  she  turned. 
I  followed  her :  she  what  was  honour  knew. 
And  with  obsequious  majesty  approved 
My  pleaded  reason.    To  the  nuptial  bower 
I  led  her  blushing  like  the  mom 

ADDISON.  L. 
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Magnus  sine  viribus  ignis 


Incassum  furit- 

TiBO.  OEOBO.  iiL  99. 

In  vain  he  bums,  like  hasty  stubble  fires. 

DBTDEK. 

There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  consideration  more  effectual  to 
extinguish  inordinate  desires  in  the  soul  of  man,  than  the  notiona» 
of  Plato  and  his  followers  upon  that  subject.  They  tell  us,  that 
every  passion  which  has  been  contracted  by  the  soul  during  her 
residence  in  the  body,  remains  with  her  in  a  separate  state ;  and 
that  the  soul  in  the  body,  or  out  of  the  body,  diners  no  more  than 
the  man  does  from  himself  when  he  is  in  his  house,  or  in  the  open  air. 
When  therefore  the  obscene  passions  in  particular  have  once  taken 
root,  and  spread  themselves  m  the  soul,  they  cleave  to  her  insepa- 
rably, and  remain  in  her  for  ever,  after  the  body  is  cast  off  and 
thrown  aside.  As  an  argument  to  confirm  this  their  doctrine,  they 
observe,  that  a  lewd  youth  who  goes  on  in  a  continual  course  A 
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voluptuonsnessi  advances  by  degrees  into  a  libidinous  old  man ; 
and  that  the  passion  surviyes  in  the  mind  when  it  is  altogether 
dead  in  the  body;  nay,  that  the  desire  grows  more  violent,  and 
(like  all  other  habits)  gathers  strength  by  age,  at  the  same  that  it 
has  no  power  of  executing  its  own  purposes.  If,  say  they,  the  soul 
is  the  most  subject  to  these  passions  at  a  time  when  it  has  the  least 
instigations  from  the  body,  we  may  well  suppose  she  will  still  retain 
them  when  she  is  entirely  divested  of  it.  The  very  substance  of 
the  soul  is  festered  with  them,  the  gangrene  is  gone  too  far  to  be 
ever  cured ;  the  inflammation  will  rage  to  all  eternity. 

In  this  therefore  (say  the  Flatonists)  consists  the  pimishment  of 
a  voluptuous  man  ajn;er  death.  He  is  tormented  with  desires  which 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  gratify ;  solicited  by  a  passion  that  has 
neither  objects  nor  oi'gans  adapted  to  it.  He  lives  in  a  state  of  in- 
vincible desire  and  impotence,  and  always  bums  in  the  pursuit  of 
what  he  always  despairs  to  possess.  If  is  for  this  reason  (says 
Plato)  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  appear  frequently  in  cemeteries, 
and  hover  about  the  places  where  their  bodies  are  buried,  as  still 
hankering  after  their  old  brutal  pleasures,  and  desiriug  again  to 
enter  the  body  that  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  fulfilling  them. 

Some  of  our  most  eminent  divines  have  made  use  of  this  Platonic 
notion,  so  fiar  as  it  regards  the  subsistence  of  our  passions  after 
death,  with  great  beauty  and  strength  of  reason.  Plato  indeed 
carries  the  thought  very  far  when  he  grafts  upon  it  his  opinion  of 
ghosts  appearing  in  places  of  burial.  Though,  I  must  confess,  if 
one  did  believe  that  the  departed  souls  of  men  and  women  wan- 
dered up  and  down  these  lower  regions,  and  entertained  themselves 
with  the  sight  of  their  species,  one  could  not  devise  a  more  proper 
hell  for  an  impure  spirit  than  that  which  Plato  has  touched  upon. 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  drawn  such  a  state  of  torments  in  the 
description  of  Tantalus,  who  was  punished  with  the  rage  of  ah 
eternal  thirst,  and  set  up  to  the  chin  in  water  that  fled  from  his 
lips  whenever  he  attempted  to  drink  it. 

Virgil,  who  has  cast  the  whole  system  of  Platonic  philosophy,  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  soul  of  man,  into  beautiful  allegories,  in  the 
sixth  book  of  his  ^neid  gives  us  the  punishment  of  a  voluptuary 
after  death,  not  unlike  that  which  we  are  here  speaking  of. — 


<t 


■Lucent  genialibus  fdtis 


Aurea  fulcra  toris,  epulseque  ante  ora  paratse 
Begifico  luzu  :  Furiarum  maxima  juxta 
Accubat,  et  manibus  prohibet  contingere  mensas ; 
Bxsoigitque  &cem  attollens^  atque  intonat  ore." 

jiN.  vi.  608. 

"  They  lie  below  on  golden  beds  display*d. 
Add  genial  feasts  with  regal  pomp  are  msudfi*. 
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The  queen  of  fnries  by  their  side  if  set. 
And  snatches  from  their  mouths  th'  untasted  meat ; 
Which  if  they  touch,  her  hissing  snakes  she  rears. 
Tossing  her  torch,  and  thundering  in  their  ears." 

That  I  may  a  little  alleviate  the  severity  of  this  my  speculation 
(which  otherwise  may  lose  me  several  of  my  polite  readers)  I  shall 
translate  a  story  that  has  been  quoted  upon  another  occasion  by 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  present  age,  as  I  find  it  in  the 
original.  The  reader  will  see  it  is  not  foreign  to  my  present  subject, 
and  I  dare  say  will  think  it  a  lively  representation  of  a  person  lying 
under  the  torments  of  such  a  kind  of  Tantalism,  or  Platonic  nell, 
as  that  which  we  have  now  under  consideration.  Monsieur  Pon- 
tignan,  speaking  of  a  love  adventure  that  happened  to  him  in  the 
country,  gives  the  following  account  of  it. 

**  When  I  was  in  the  country  last  summer,  I  was  often  in  com- 
pany with  a  couple  of  charming  women,  who  had  all  the  wit 
and  beauty  one  could  desire  in  female  companions,  with  a  dash  of 
coquetry,  that  from  time  to  time  gave  me  a  great  many  agreeable 
torments.    I  was,  after  my  way,  in  love  with  both  of  them,  and 
had  such  frequent  opportunities  of  pleading  my  passion  to  them 
when  they  were  asunder,  that  I  had  reason  to  hope  for  particular 
favours  from  each  of  them.    As  I  was  walking  one  evening  in  my 
chamber  with  nothing  about  me  but  my  night-gown,  they  botn 
came  into  my  room  and  told  me,  they  had  a  very  pleasant  trick  to 
put  upon  a  gentleman  that  was  in  the  same  house,  provided  I 
would  bear  a  part  in  it.     Upon  this  they  told  me  such  a  plausible 
story,  that  I  laughed  at  their  contrivance,  and  agreed  to  do  what- 
ever they  should  require  of  me.    They  immediately  began  to  swad- 
dle me  up  in  my  night  gown  with  long  pieces  of  linen,  which  they 
folded  about  me  till  they  had  wrapt  me  in  above  an  hundi-ed 
yards  of  swathe.     My  arms  were  pressed  to  my  sides  and  my  legs 
closed  together  by  so  many  wrappers  one  over  another,  that  I 
looked  like  an  Egyptian  mummy.    As  I  stood  bolt  upright  upon 
one  end  in  this  antique  figure,  one  of  the  ladies  burst  out   a 
laughing.     *  And  now,  Pontignan,'  says  she,  *  we  intend  to  per- 
form the  promise  that  we  find  you  have  extorted  from  each  of 
us.    You  have  often  asked  the  favour  of  us,  and  I  dare   say 
you  are  a  better  bred  cavalier  than  to  refuse  to  go  to  bed  to 
two  ladies  that  desire  it  of  you.'    After  having  stood  a  fit  of 
laughter,  I  begged  them  to  uncase  me,  and  do  with  me  what  they 
pleased.     *  No,  no,  (said  they),  we  like  you  very  well  as  you  are ;" 
and  upon  that  ordered  me  to  be  carried  to  one  of  their  houses, 
and  put  to  bed  in  all  my  swaddles.    The  room  was  lighted  up  on 
all  sides :  and  I  was  laid  very  decently  between  a  pair  of  sheets, 
with  my  head  (which  was  indeed  the  only  part  I  could  move)  upon 
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a  veiT  high  pillow ;  this  was  no  sooner  done,  hut  my  two  female 
frienas  came  into  hed  to  me  in  their  finest  night-clothes.  You  may 
easily  guess  at  the  condition  of  a  man  that  saw  a  couple  of  the 
most  heautiful  women  in  the  world  undrest  and  a-bed  with  him, 
without  heing  able  to  stir  hand  or  foot.  I  begged  them  to  release 
me,  and  struggled  all  I  could  to  get  loose,  which  I  did  with  so 
much  violence,  that  about  midnight  they  both  leaped  out  of  the 
hed,  crying  out  they  were  undone.  But  seeing  me  safe,  they  took 
their  posts  again,  and  renewed  their  raillery.  Finding  all  my 
prayers  and  endeavours  were  lost,  I  composed  myself  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  told  them,  that  if  they  would  not  unbind  me,  I  would 
fall  asleep  between  them,  and  by  that  means  disgrace  them  for 
ever.  But,  alas!  this  was  impossible;  could  I  have  heen  dis- 
posed to  it,  they  would  have  prevented  me  by  several  little  ill- 
natured  caresses  and  endearments  which  they  bestowed  upon  me. 
As  much  devoted  as  I  am  to  womankind,  I  would  not  pass  such 
another  night  to  be  master  of  the  whole  sex.  My  reader  will 
doubtless  be  curious  to  know  what  became  of  me  the  next  morn- 
ing. Why  truly  my  hedfellows  left  me  about  an  hour  before  day, 
and  told  me,  if  1  would  be  good  and  lie  still,  they  would  send  some- 
body to  take  me  up  as  soon  as  it  was  time  for  me  to  rise.  Accord- 
ingly about  nine  o  clock  in  the  morning,  an  old  woman  came  to 
unswathe  me.  I  bore  all  this  very  patiently,  being  resolved  to 
take  my  revenge  of  my  tormentors,  and  to  keep  no  measures  with 
them  as  soon  as  I  was  at  liberty ;  but  upon  asking  my  old  woman 
what  was  become  of  the  two  ladies,  she  told  me  she  believed  they 
were  by  that  time  within  sight  of  Paris,  for  that  they  went  away  in 
a  coach  and  six  before  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.' 

ADDISON.  L. 
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In  furias  ignemque  niunt :  amor  omnibus  idem. 

VIAG.  GEORQ.  iii.  244. 

They  rush  into  the  flame ; 


For  love  is  lord  of  all^  and  is  in  all  the  same. 

DBTDBK. 

Though  thesuhjecti  am  now  going  upon  would  he  much  more 
properly  the  foundation  of  a  comedy,  I  cannot  forbear  inserting  the 
circumstances  which  pleased  me  in  the  account  a  young  lady  gave 
me  of  the  loves  of  a  family  in  town,  which  ^hailL  V^^  xv».\£ksSss»i»\  ^sl 
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rather,  for  the  hetter  sound  and  elevation  of  the  history,  instead  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Such-a-one,  I  shall  call  them  hy  feigned  names. 
Without  further  preface,  you  are  to  know,  that  within  the  liberties 
of  the  city  of  Westminster  lives  the  lady  Honoria,  a  widow  about 
the  age  of  foi*ty,  of  a  healthy  constitution,  gay  temper,  and  elegant 
person.    She  dresses  a  little  too  much  like  a  girl,  affects  a  childish 
loudness  in  the  tone  of  her  voice,  sometimes  a  pretty  sullenness  in 
the  leaning  of  her  head,  and  now  and  then  a  downcast  of  her 
eyes  on  her  fan.    Neither  her  imagination  nor  her  health  would 
ever  give  her  to  know  that  she  is  turned  of  twenty  ;  but  that  in 
the  midst  of  these  pretty  softnesses,  and  airs  of  delicacy  said  at- 
traction, she  has  a  tall  daughter  within  a  fortnight  of  fifteen,  who 
impertinently  comes  into  the  room,  and  towers  so  much  towards 
woman,  that  her  mother  is  always  checked  by  her  presence,  and 
every  charm  of  Honoria  droops  at  the  entrance  of  Flavia.     The 
agreeable  Flavia  would  he  what  she  is  not,  as  well  as  her  mother 
Honoria ;  but  all  their  beholders  are  more  partial  to  an  affectation 
of  what  a  person  is  growing  up  to,  than  what  has  been  already  en- 
joyed, and  is  gone  for  ever.    It  is  therefore  allowed  to  Flavia  to 
look  forward,  but  not  to  Honoria  to  look  back.    Flavia  is  no  way 
dependent  on  her  mother  with  relation  to  her  fortune,  for  which 
reason  they  live  almost  upon  an  equality  in  conversation ;  and  as 
Honoria  has  given  Flavia  to  understand,  that  it  is  ill-bred  to  be 
always  calling  mother,  Flavia  is  as  well  pleased  never  to  be  called 
child.    It  happens  by  this  means,  that  these  ladies  are  generally 
rivals  in  all  places  where  they  appear ;  and  the  words  mother  and 
daughter  never  pass  between  them  but  out  of  spite.    Flavia  one 
night  at  a  play  ohserving  Honoria  draw  the  eyes  of  several  in  the 
pit,  called  to  a  lady  who  sat  by  her,  and  bid  her  ask  her  mother  to 
lend  her  her  snuff-box  for  one  moment.    Another  time,  when  a 
lover  of  Honoria  was  on  his  knees  beseeching  the  favour  to  kiss 
her  hand,  Flavia,  rushing  into  the  room,  kneeled  down  by  him 
and  asked  her  blessing.    Several  of  these  contradictory  acts  of 
duty  have  raised  between  them  such  a  coldness,  that  they  generally 
converse  when  they  are  in  mixed  company  by  way  of  talking  at 
one  another,  and  not  to  one  another.    Honoria  is  ever  complain- 
ing of  a  certain  sufl&ciency  in  the  young  women  of  this  age,  who 
assume  to  themselves  an  authority  of  carrying  all  things  before 
them,  as  if  they  were  possessors  of  the  esteem  of  mankind,  and  all 
who  were  but  a  year  before  them  in  the  world,  were  neglected  or 
deceased.    Flavia,  upon  such  a  provocation,  is  sure  to  observe, 
that  there  are  people  who  can  resign  nothing,  and  know  not  how 
to  give  up  what  they  know  they  cannot  hold ;  that  there  are  those 
who  will  not  allow  youth  their  follies,  not  because  they  are  them- 
selves past  them,  but  because  they  love  to  continue  in  them. 
These  beauties  rival  each  other  on  all  occasions,  not  that  they  have 
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always  had  the  same  lorers,  but  each  has  kept  up  ayanitjto  show 
the  other  the  charms  of  her  lover.  Dick  Orastin  and  Tom  Tulip, 
among  many  others,  have  of  late  been  pretenders  in  this  family : 
Dick  to  Honoria,  Tom  to  Flavia.  Dick  is  the  only  surviving  beau 
of  the  last  age,  and  Tom  almost  the  only  one  that  keeps  up  that 
order  of  men  in  this. 

I  wish  I  could  repeat  the  little  circumstances  of  a  conversation 
of  the  four  lovers  with  the  spirit  in  which  the  yoimg  lady  I  had  my 
account  from,  represented  it  at  a  visit  where  I  had  the  honour  to  be 
present ;  but  it  seems  Dick  Orastin,  the  admirer  of  Honoria,  and 
Tom  Tulip,  the  pretender  to  Flavia,  were  purposely  admitted  toge- 
ther by  the  ladies,  that  each  might  show  the  other  that  her  lover 
had  the  superiority  in  the  accomplishments  of  that  sort  of  creature 
whom  the  siUier  part  of  women  call  a  fine  gentleman.  As  this  age 
has  a  much  more  gross  taste  in  courtship,  as  well  as  in  everything 
else,  than  the  last  bad,  these  gentlemen  are  instances  of  it  in  their 
different  manner  of  application.  Tulip  is  ever  making  allusions 
to  the  vigour  of  his  person,  the  sinewy  force  of  his  make ;  while 
Orastin  professes  a  wary  observation  of  the  turns  of  his  mistress's 
mind.  Tulip  gives  himself  the  air  of  a  resistless  ravisher,  Orastin 
practices  that  of  a  skilful  lover.  Poetry  is  the  inseparable  property 
of  every  man  in  love ;  and  as  men  of  wit  write  verses  on  those  oc- 
casions, the  rest  of  the  world  repeat  the  verses  of  others.  These 
servants  of  the  ladies  were  used  to  imitate  their  manner  of  con- 
versation, and  allude  to  one  another,  rather  than  interchange  dis- 
course in  what  they  said  when  they  met.  Tulip  the  other  day 
seized  his  mistress's  hand,  and  repeated  out  of  Ovid's  "  Art  of 
Love," 


€€* 


Tis  I  can  in  soft  battles  pass  the  night 
Tet  rise  next  morning  vigorous  for  the  fight. 
Fresh  as  the  day,  and  active  as  the  light." 

Upon  hearing  this,  Orastin,  with  an  air  of  deference,  played 
Honoria's  fan,  and  repeated, 

'*  Sedley  has  that  prevailing  gentle  art. 
That  can  with  a  resistless  charm  impart 
The  loosest  wishes  to  the  chastest  heart : 
Baise  such  a  conflict,  kindle  such  a  fire. 
Between  declining  virtue  and  desire. 
Till  the  poor  vanquish'd  maid  dissolves  away 
In  dreams  all  night,  in  sighs  and  tears  all  day."* 

When  Orastin  had  uttered  these  yei%es  with  a  tenderness  which 
at  once  spoke  passion  and  respect,  Honoria  cast  a  triumphant 
glance  at  Flavia,  as  exulting  in  the  elegance  of  Orastin's  courtship, 

*  Lord  Bochester's  Imitation  of  Hoiace,^.  \.  «aX.  x« 
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and  upbraiding  her  with  the  homeliness  of  Tulip's.  Tulip  under- 
stood the  reproach,  and  in  return  began  to  applaud  the  wisdom  of 
old  amorous  gentlemen,  who  turned  their  mistress's  imagination 
as  far  as  possible  from  what  they  had  long  themselves  forgot,  and 
ended  his  discourse  with  a  sly  commendation  of  the  doctiine  of 
Platonic  love ;  at  the  same  time  he  ran  over,  with  a  laughing  eye, 
Grastin's  thin  legs,  meagre  looks,  and  spare  body.  The  old  gen- 
tleman immediately  left  the  room  with  some  disorder,  and  the 
conversation  fell  upon  untimely  passion,  after-love,  and  unseason- 
able youth.  Tulip  sung,  danced,  moved  before  the  glass,  led  his 
mistress  half  a  minuet,  hummed 

"  Celia  the  fair,  in  the  bloom  of  fifteen  !" 

when  there  came  a  servant  with  a  letter  to  him,  which  was-  as  fol- 
lows :— 

"  Sir, 
"  I  UNDERSTAND  vcry  well  what  you  meant  by  your  mention  of 
Platonic  love.  1  shall  be  glad  to  meet  you  immediately  in  Hyde 
Park,  or  behind  Montague-house,  or  attend  you  to  Barn-elms,* 
or  any  other  fashionable  place  that's  fit  for  a  gentleman  to  die  in, 
that  you  shall  appoint  for, 

"  Sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  KiCHARD  CrASTIN." 

Tulip's  colour  changed  at  the  reading  of  this  epistle;  for  which 
reason  his  mistress  snatched  it  to  read  the  contents.  While  she 
was  doing  so.  Tulip  went  away :  and  the  ladies  now  agreeing  in  a 
common  calamity,  bewailed  together  the  danger  of  their  lovers. 
They  immediately  undressed  to  go  out,  and  took  hackneys  to  pre- 
vent mischief:  but,  after  alarming  all  parts  of  the  town,  Crastin 
was  found  by  his  widow  in  his  pumps  at  Hyde  Park,  which 
appointment  Tulip  never  kept,  but  made  his  escape  into  the 
country.  Flavia  tears  her  hair  for  his  inglorious  safety,  curses  and 
despises  her  charmer,  and  is  fallen  in  love  with  Crastin :  which  is 
the  first  part  of  the  history  of  the  rival  mother. 

HUGHES.  B. 

*  These  three  places  were  then  the  customary  resort  for  duellists.  It  was 
at  B&m-elms  that  the  famous  duel  was  fought  between  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham and  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  with  two  seconds  on  each  side.  All  the 
six  fought ;  and  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  one  of  the  seconds  lost  their 
lives.  It  has  been  said,  that  during  the  combat,  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury 
held  the  duke's  horses  in  tha  habit  of  a  page.  That  she  was  enamooied  of 
the  duke  is  well  known  ;  but  this  circumstance,  of  her  attending  him  indis- 
guise  while  he  killed  her  own  husband,  we,  for  the  honour  of  the  sez^  diibe- 
lieve. 
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—  Convivae  prope  dissentire  videntur, 
Poscentes  vario  multam  diversa  palato ; 
Quid  dem  1    Quid  non  dem  1 

HOB.  2.  BF.  ii.  61. 


IMITATED. 


What  would  you  have  me  to  do, 


When  out  of  twenty  I  can  please  not  two  1 
One  likes  the  pheasant's  wing,  and  one  the  1^ ; 
The  vulgar  boil,  the  learned  roast  an  egg ; 
Hard  task,  to  hit  the  palate  of  such  guests. 

POPS. 

LooEiNa  over  the  late  psickets  of  letters  which  have  been  sent 
to  me,  I  found  the  following  one. — 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  YoDR  paper  is  a  part  of  my  tea-equipage ;  and  my  serrant 
knows  my  humour  so  well,  that  calling  for  my  breakfast  this 
morning  (it  being  ray  usual  hour),  she  answered,  Tue  Spectator 
was  not  yet  come  in ;  but  that  the  tea  kettle  boiled,  and  she  ex- 
pected it  eveiy  moment.  Having  thus  in  part  signified  to  you  the 
esteem  and  veneration  which  I  have  for  jou,  I  must  put  you  in 
mind  of  the  catalogue  of  books  which  you  have  promised  to  re- 
commend to  our  sex ;  for  I  have  deferred  furnishing  my  closet 
with  authors,  till  I  receive  your  advice  in  this  particular,  being 
your  daily  disciple  and  humble  servant, 

"  Leonora." 

In  answer  to  my  fair  disciple,  whom  I  am  very  proud  of,  I  must 
ax^quaint  her  and  the  rest  of  my  readers,  that  since  I  have  called 
out  for  help  in  my  catalogue  of  a  lady's  librai'v,*  I  have  received 
many  letters  upon  that  head,  some  of  which  I  shall  give  an 
account  of. 

In  the  first  class  I  shall  take  notice  of  those  which  come  to  me 
from  eminent  booksellers,  who  every  one  of  them  mention  with 
respect  the  authors  they  liave  printed,  and  consequently  have  an 
eye  to  their  own  advantage  mQiellian  to-thatofthe-Mties.'  One 
tells  me  that  he  thinks  it  absolutely  necessary  for  women  to  have 
true  notions  of  right  and  equity,  and  that  therefore  they  cannot 
peruse  a  better  book  than  Dalton's  **  Country  Justice."    Another 

*  See  No.  87,  and  No.  16^ 
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thinks  they  cannot  he  without  **  The  Complete  Jockey."  A  third, 
observing  the  curiosity  and  desire  of  prying  into  secrets,  which  he 
tells  me  is  natural  to  the  fair  sex,  is  of  opinion  this  female  incli- 
nation, if  weU  directed,  might  turn  veiT  much  to  their  advantage, 
and  therefore  recommends  to  me  Mr.  Mede  upon  the  Kevelations. 
A  fourth  lays  it  down  as  an  unquestioned  truth,  that  a  lady  cannot 
he  thoroughly  accomplished  who  has  not  read  "  The  Secret  Treaties 
and  Negotiations  of  Marshal  d'Estrades."  Mr.  Jacob  Tonson, 
junior,  is  of  opinion,  that  Bayle's  Dictionary  might  be  of  very  great 
use  to  the  ladies,  in  order  to  make  them  general  scholars.  Another, 
whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  thinks  it  highly  proper  that  e very- 
woman  with  child  should  read  Mr.  Wall's  *'  History  of  Infant 
Baptism ;"  as  another  is  very  importunate  with  me  to  recommend 
to  all  my  female  readers  "  The  Finishing  Stroke;  being  a  Vindi- 
cation of  the  Patriarchal  Scheme,"  &o. 

In  the  second  class  I  shall  mention  books  wliirh  are  recommended 
by  husbands,  ifj[  jnay.  heJifire  the  writers  of  them.  Whether  or 
no  they  are  real  husbands  or  personated  ones,  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
the  books  they  recommend  are  as  follow. — **  A  Paraphrase  on  the 
History  of  Susanna."  "  Rules  to  keep  Lent."  **  The  Christian's 
Overthrow  Prevented."  "A  Dissuasive  from  the  Play-house." 
"  The  virtues  of  Camphire,  with  directions  to  make  Camphire 
Tea."  "  The  Pleasure  of  a  Country  Life."  "  The  Government 
of  the  Tongue."  A  letter  dated  from  Cheapside  desires  me  that 
I  would  advise  all  young  wives  to  make  themselves  mistresses  of 
Wingate's  Arithmetic,  and  concludes  with  a  postscript,  that  he 
hopes  I  will  not  forget  the  Countess  of  Kent's  Beceipts. 

I  may  reckon  the  laxUes  themselves  as  a  third  class  among  these 
my  correspondents  anaprivycounselkHrs.  In  a  letter  firom  one  of 
them,  I  am  advised  to  place  Pharamond  *  at  the  head  of  my  cata- 
logue, and  if  I  think  proper  to  give  the  second  place  to  Cassandra.* 
Coquetilla  begs  me  not  to  think  of  nailing  women  upon  their  knees 
with  manuals  of  devotion,  nor  of  scorching  their  faces  with  books 
of  housewifery.  Florella  desires  to  know  If  there  are  any  books 
written  against  prudes,  and  entreats  me,  if  there  are,  to  ^ve  them 
a  place  in  my  library.  Plays  of  all  sorts  have  theur  several 
advocates :  "All  for  Love"  is  mentioned  in  above  fifteen  letters: 
"  Sophonisba,  or  Hannibal's  Overthrow,"  in  a  dozen :  "  The  Innocent 
Adultery"  is  likewise  highly  approved  of:  "  Mithndates  King  of 
Pontus  has  many  friends :  "  Alexander  the  Great  and  Aurengzebe," 
has  the  same  number  of  voices ;  but  "  Theodosius,  or  the  Force  of 
Love,"  carries  it  from  all  the  rest. 

I  should,  in  the  last  place,  mention  such  books  as  have  been 
proposed  by  men  of  learning,  and  those  who  appear  competent 

*  Two  French  romances  written  by  Gautier  de  Costes  Seigneur  de  la 
CSalprenede ;  and  which  had  been  then  translated  into  English. 
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judges  of  this  matter,  and  must  here  take  occasion  to  thank  A.  B., 
whoever  it  is  that  conceals  himself  under  these  two  letters,  for  his 
advice  upon  this  suhject.  But  as  I  find  the  work.I  have  undertaken 
to  be  very  difficult,  I  shall  defer  the  executing  of  it  till  I  am  further 
acquainted  with  the  thoughts  of  my  judicious  ootemporaries,  and 
have  time  to  examine  the  several  books  they  ofier  to  me ;  being 
resolved,  in  an  afiair  of  this  moment,  to  proceed  with  the  greatest 
caution. 

In  the  meanwhile,  as  I  have  taken  the  ladies  under  my  particu- 
lar care,  I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  find  out  in  the  best 
authors,  ancient  and  modem,  such  passages  as  may  be  for  their 
use,  and  endeavour  to  accommodate  them  as  well  as  I  can  to  their  , 
taste ;  not  questioning  but  the  valuable  part  of  the  sex  will  easily 
pardon  me,  if  from  time  to  time  I  laugh  at  those  little  vanities  and 
follies  which  appear  in  the  behaviour  of  some  of  them,  and  which 
are  more  proper  for  ridicule  than  a  serious  censinre.  Most  books  be- 
ing calculated  for  male  readers,  and  generally  written  with  an  eye  to 
men  of  learning,  make  a  work  of  this  natiure  the  more  necessary : 
besides,  I  am  the  more  encouraged,  because  I  flatter  myself  that  I 
see  the  sex  daily  improving  by  these  my  speculations.  My  fair 
readers  are  already  deeper  scholars  than  the  beaux.  I  could  name 
some  of  them  who  talk  much  better  than  several  gentlemen  that 
make  a  figure  at  Wills's ;  and  as  I  frequently  receive  letters  firom 
the  fine  ladies  and  pretty  fellows,  I  cannot  out  observe  that  tha 
•  former  are  superior  to  the  others  not  only  in  the  sense,  but  in  the 
spelling.  This  cannot  but  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  femalei 
world,  and  keep  them  from  being  charmed  by  those  empty  coxcombs 
that  have  hitherto  been  admired  among  the  women,  though  laughed, 
at  among  the  men. 

I  am  credibly  informed  that  Tom  Tattle  passes  for  an  impertinent 
fellow,  that  Will  Trippet  begins  to  be  smoked,  and  that  Frank 
Smoothly  himself  is  within  a  mouth  of  a  coxcomb,  in  case  I  think 
fit  to  continue  this  paper.  For  my  part,  as  it  is  my  business  in 
some  measure  to  detect  such  as  would  lead  astray  weak  minds  by 
their  false  pretences  to  wit  and  judgment,  humour  and  gallantry, 
I  shall  not  fail  to  lend  the  best  lights  I  am  able  to  the  Fair  Sex 
for  the  continuation  of  these  their  discoveries. 

ADDISON.  L. 
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Spatio  brevi 


Spem  longam  reseces :  dum  loquimur,  fugerit  invida 
J^tas  :  carpe  diem,  quam  minimum  credula  postero. 

HOB.  1.  OD.  xL  6. 

—  Be  wise,  cut  oflF  long  cares 

From  thy  contracted  span. 
E'en  whilst  we  speak,  the  envious  time 
Doth  make  swift  haste  away; 
Then  seize  the  present,  use  thy  prime. 

Nor  trust  another  day. 

OSBEOH. 

We  all  of  us  complain  of  the  shortness  of  time,  saith  Seneca, 
and  yet  have  much  more  than  we  know  what  to  do  with.  Our 
lives,  says  he,  are  spent  either  in  doing  nothing  at  all,  or  in  doing 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  or  in  doing  nothing  that  we  ought  to  do. 
We  are  always  complaining  our  days  are  few,  and  acting  as  though 
there  would  be  no  end  to  them.  That  noble  philosopher  Las 
described  our  inconsistency  with  ourselves  in  this  particular,  by 
all  those  various  tui-ns  of  expression  and  thought  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  his  writings. 

I  often  consider  mankind  as  wholly  inconsistent  with  itself  in  a 
point  that  bears  some  affinity  to  the  fonner.  Though  we  seem 
gineved  at  the  shortness  of  life  in  general,  we  are  wishing  every 
period  of  it  at  an  end.  The  minor  longs  to  be  at  age,  then  to  be 
a  man  of  business,  then  to  make  up  an  estate,  then  to  arrive  at 
honours,  then  to  retire.  Thus  although  the  whole  life  is  allowed 
by  every  one  to  be  short,  the  several  divisions  of  it  appear  long 
and  tedious.  We  are  for  lengthening  our  span  in  general,  but 
would  fain  contract  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  usurer 
would  be  very  well  satisfied  to  have  all  the  time  annihilated  that 
lies  between  the  present  moment  and  next  quarter-day.  The 
politician  would  be  contented  to  lose  three  years  in  his  life,  could 
he  place  things  in  the  posture  which  he  fancies  they  will  stand  in 
after  such  a  revolution  of  time.  The  lover  would  be  glad  to  strike 
out  of  his  existence  all  the  moments  that  are  to  pass  away  before 
the  happy  meeting.  Thus,  as  fast  as  our  time  runs,  we  should  be 
very  glad  in  most  parts  of  our  lives  that  it  ran  much  faster  than  it 
does.  Several  hours  of  the  day  hang  upon  our  hands,  nay  we  wish 
away  whole  years ;  and  travel  through  time  as  through  a  country 
filled  with  many  wild  and  empty  wastes,  which  we  would  Jain 
hurry  over,  that  we  may  aiiive  at  those  several  little  settlements 
or  imaginary  poiiits  of  rest,  which  are  dispersed  up  and  down  in  it 
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If  we  divide  the  life  of  most  men  into  twenty  parts,  we  shall 
find  that  at  least  nineteen  of  them  are  mere  gaps  and  chasms, 
which  are  neither  filled  with  pleasure  nor  business.  I  do  not  how- 
ever include  in  this  calculation  the  life  of  those  men  who  are  in  a 
perpetual  hurry  of  afiairs,  but  of  those  only  who  are  not  always 
engaged  in  scenes  of  action;  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  do  an 
unacceptable  piece  of  service  to  these  persons  if  I  point  out  to 
them  certain  methods  for  the  filling  up  their  empty  spaces  of  life. 
The  methods  I  shall  propose  to  them  are  as  follow. 

The  first  is  the  exercise  of  virtue,  in  the  most  general  acceptation 
of  the  word.  The  particular  scheme  which  comprehends  the  social 
virtues,  may  give  employment  to  the  most  industrious  temper,  and 
find  a  man  in  business  more  than  the  most  active  station  of  life. 
To  advise  the  ignorant,  relieve  the  needy,  comfort  the  afflicted, 
are  duties  that  fall  in  our  way  almost  every  day  of  our  lives.  A 
man  has  frequent  opportunities  of  mitigating  the  fierceness  of  a 
party;  of  doing  justice  to  the  character  of  a  deserving  man;  of 
softening  the  envious,  quieting  the  angry,  and  rectifying  the  pre- 
judiced ;  which  are  all  of  them  employments  suited  to  a  reasonable 
nature,  and  bring  great  satisfaction  to  the  person  who  can  busy 
himself  in  them  with  discretion. 

There  is  another  kind  of  virtue  that  may  find  employment  for 
those  retired  hours  in  which  we  are  altogether  left  to  ourselves, 
and  destitute  of  company  and  conversation ;  I  mean  that  inter- 
course and  communication  which  every  reasonable  creature  ought 
to  maintain  with  the  great  Author  of  his  being.  The  man  who 
lives  under  an  habitual  sense  of  the  divine  presence  keeps  up  a 
perpetual  cheerfulness  of  temper,  and  enjoys  evenr  moment  the 
satisfaction  of  thinking  himself  in  company  with  his  dearest  and 
best  of  Mends.  The  time  never  lies  heavy  upon  him :  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  be  alone.  His  thoughts  and  passions  are  the 
most  busied  at  such  hours  when  those  of  other  men  are  the  most 
imactive.  He  no  sooner  steps  out  of  the  world  but  his  heart  bums 
with  devotion,  swells  with  hope,  and  triumphs  in  the  consciousness 
of  that  presence  which  everywhere  surrounds  him ;  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, pours  out  its  fears,  its  sorrows,  its  apprehensions,  to  the 
great  Supporter  of  its  existence. 

I  have  here  only  considered  the  necessity  of  a  man's  being 
virtuous,  that  he  may  have  something  to  do ;  but  if  we  consider 
further,  that  the  exercise  of  virtue  is  not  only  an  amusement  for 
the  time  it  lasts,  hut  that  its  influence  extends  to  those  parts  of 
our  existence  which  lie  beyond  the  grave,  and  that  our  whole 
eternity  is  to  take  its  colour  from  those  hours  which  we  here  employ 
in  virtue  or  in  vice,  the  argument  redoubles  upon  us  for  putting  in 
practice  this  method  of  passing  away  oiur  time. 
When  a  man  has  but  a  little  stock  to  im^^io^Q,  v[A\a&  q-'^V^^ 
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tunities  of  turning  it  all  to  good  account,  what  shall  we  think  of 
him  if  he  suffers  nineteen  parts  of  it  to  lie  dead,  and  perhaps 
employs  even  the  twentieth  to  his  ruin  or  disadvantage  ?  J3ut  he- 
cause  the  mind  cannot  he  always  in  its  fervours,  nor  strained  up 
to  a  pitch  of  virtue,  it  is  necessary  to  find  out  proper  employment 
for  it  in  its  relaxations. 

The  next  method  therefore  that  I  would  propose  to  fill  up  our 
time,  should  he  useful  and  innocent  diversions.  I  must  con^ss  I 
think  it  is  helow  reasonahle  creatures  to  he  altogether  conversant 
in  such  diversions  as  are  merely  innocent,  and  have  nothing  else 
to  recommend  them,  hut  that  there  is  no  hurt  in  them.  Whether 
any  kind  of  gaming  has  even  thus  much  to  say  for  itself,  I  shall 
not  determine ;  but  I  think  it  is  very  wonderful  to  see  persons  of 
the  hest  sense  passing  away  a  dozen  hours  together  in  shufQing 
and  dividing  a  pack  of  cards,  with  no  other  conversation  but  what 
is  made  up  of  a  few  game  phrases,  and  no  other  ideas  but  those  of 
black  or  red  spots  ranged  together  in  different  figures.  Would  not 
a  man  laugh  to  hear  any  one  of  this  species  complaining  that  life 
is  short  ? 

The  stage  might  be  made  a  perpetual  source  of  the  most  noble 
and  useftil  entertainments,  were  it  under  proper  regulations. 

But  the  mind  never  unbends  itself  so  agi*eeably  as  in  the  conver- 
sation of  a  well-chosen  friend.  There  is  indeed  no  blessing  of  life 
that  is  in  any  way  comparable  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  discreet  and 
virtuous  friend.  It  eases  and  imloads  the  mind,  clears  and  im- 
proves the  understanding,  engenders  thoughts  and  knowledge, 
animates  virtue  and  good  resolutions,  soothes  and  allays  the  pas- 
sions, and  finds  employment  for  most  of  the  vacant  hours  of  life. 

Next  to  such  an  intimacy  with  a  particular  person,  one  would 
endeavour  after  a  more  general  conversation  with  such  as  are  able 
to  entertain  and  improve  those  with  whom  they  converse,  which 
are  qualifications  that  seldom  go  asunder. 

There  are  many  other  useful  amusements  of  life  which  one 
would  endeavour  to  multiply,  that  one  might  on  all  occasions  have 
recourse  to  something,  rather  than  suffer  the  mind  to  lie  idle,  or 
run  adrift  with  any  passion  that  chances  to  rise  in  it. 

A  man  that  has  a  taste  in  music,  painting,  or  architecture,  is 
like  one  that  has  another  sense,  when  compared  with  such  as  have 
no  relish  of  those  arts.  The  fiorist,  the  planter,  the  gardener,  the 
husbandman,  when  they  are  only  as  accomplishments  to  the  man 
of  fortune,  are  great  reliefs  to  a  country  life,  and  many  ways  useful 
to  those  who  are  possessed  of  them. 

But  of  all  the  diversions  of  life,  there  is  none  so  proper  to  fill  up 

i  its  empty  spaces  as  the  reading  of  useful  and  entertaining  authors. 

iBut  this  1  shall  only  touch  upon,  because  it  in  some  measure 

interferes  with  the  third  method  which  I  shall  propose  in  another 
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paper,  for  the  employment  of  our  dead  unactive  hours,  and  which 
I  shaU  only  mention  in  general  to  be  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

ADDISON.  L. 
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Hoc  est 


Yivere  bis,  vita  posse  priore  find. 

KAKT.  EPio.  xxii.  10. 

The  present  joys  of  life  we  doably  taste 
By  looking  back  with  pleasure  to  the  past. 

The  last  method  which  T  proposed  in  my  Saturday's  paper,  for 
filling  up  those  empty  spaces  of  life  which  are  so  tedious  and 
burdensome  to  idle  people,  is  the  employing  ourselves  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  I  remember  Mr.  Boyle,  speaking  of  a 
certain  mineral,  tells  us,  that  a  man  may  consume  his  whole  life 
in  the  study  of  it,  without  arriving  at  tbe  knowledge  of  all  its 
qualities.  The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  not  a  single  science,  or  any 
branch  of  it,  that  might  not  furnish  a  man  with  business  for  life, 
though  It  were  much  longer  than  it  is.  ^ 

I  shall  not  here  engage  on  those  beaten  subjects  of  the  usefulness 
of  knowledge,  nor  of  the  pleasure  and  perfection  it  gives  to  the 
mind ;  nor  on  the  methods  of  attaining  it,  nor  recommend  any 
particular  branch  of  it;  all  which  have  been  the  topics  of  many 
other  writers ;  but  shall  indulge  himself  in  a  speculation  that  is 
more  uncommon,  and  may  therefore  perhaps  be  more  entertaining. 
I  have  before  shown  how  the  unemployed  parts  of  life  appear 
long  and  tedious,  and  shall  here  endeavour  to  show  how  those  parts 
of  life  which  are  exercised  in  study,  reading,  and  the  pursuits  of 
knowledge,  are  long,  but  not  tedious,  and  by  that  means  discover 
a  method  of  lengthening  our  lives,  and  at  the  same  time  of  turning 
all  the  parts  of  them  to  our  advantage. 

Mr.  Locke  observes,  "  That  we  get  the  idea  of  time  or  duration, 
by  reflecting  on  that  train  of  ideas  which  succeed  one  another  in 
our  minds:  that  for  this  reason,  when  we  sleep  soundly  without 
dreaming,  we  have  no  perception  of  time,  or  the  length  of  it  whilst 
we  sleep ;  and  that  the  moment  wherein  we  leave  off  to  think,  till 
the  moment  we  begin  to  think  again,  seem  to  have  no  distance." 
To  which  the  author  adds,  "  and  so  I  doubt  not  but  it  would  be  to 
a  waking  man,  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  keep  only  one  id&<^\s^ 
his  mind,  without  variation,  and  the  succe^^ion.  o^  oNi^^t^v  vcn^^^ 
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see,  thiat  one  who  fites  bis  thoughts  very  intently  on  one  tlhing,  ew 
as  to  take  but  little  notice  of  the  succession  of  ideas  that  pass  in 
bis  mind  whilst  be  is  taken  up  with  that  earnest  contemplation, 
lets  slip  out  of  his  account  a  good  part  of  that  duration,  and  thinks 
that  time  shorter  than  it  is."  ♦ 

We  might  cari^  this  thought  further,  and  consider  a  man  as,  on 
one  side,  shortenmg  his  time  by  thinking  on  nothing,  or  but  a  few 
things ;  so  on  the  other,  as  lengthening  it,  by  employing  his  thoughts 
on  many  subjects,  or  by  entertaining  a  quick  and  constant  succes- 
sion of  ideas.  Accordingly,  Monsieur  Mallebranche,  in  his  "  Inquinr 
after  Truth"  (which  was  published  several  years  before  Mr.  Looked 
**  Essay  on  Human  Understanding'*),  tells  us,  "  that  it  is  possible 
some  creatures  may  think  half-an-hour  aslong  as  we  do  a  thousand 
years ;  or  look  upon  that  space  of  duration  which  we  call  a  minute, 
as  an  hour,  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  whole  age/* 

This  notion  of  Monsieur  Mallebranche  is  capable  of  some  little 
explanation  from  what  I  have  quoted  out  of  Mr.  Locke ;  for  if  oiu* 
notion  of  time  is  produced  by  our  reflecting  on  the  succession  of 
ideas  in  our  mind,  and  this  succession  may  be  infinitely  accelerated 
or  retarded,  it  will  follow,  that  different  beings  may  have  different 
notions  of  the  same  parts  of  duration,  according  as  their  ideas, 
which  we  suppose  are  equally  distinct  in  each  of  them,  follow  one 
another  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  rapidity. 

There  is  a  famous  passage  in  the  Alcoran,  which  looks  as  if 
Mahomet  had  been  possessed  of  the  notion  we  are  now  speaking 
of  It  is  there  said,  that  the  angel  Gabriel  took  Mahomet  out  of 
his  bed  one  morning  to  give  him  a  sight  of  all  things  in  the  seven 
heavens,  in  paradise,  and  in  hell,  which  the  prophet  took  a  dis- 
tinct view  of;  and  after  having  held  ninety  thousand  conferences 
with  God,  was  brought  back  again  to  his  bed.  All  this,  says  the 
Alcoran,  was  transacted  in  so  small  a  space  of  time,  that  Mahomet 
at  his  return  found  his  bed  still  warm,  and  took  up  an  earthem 
pitcher,  which  was  thrown  down  at  the  very  instant  that  the  Angel 
Gabriel  carried  him  away,  before  the  water  was  all  spUtf 

There  is  a  very  pretty  story  in  the  Turkish  tales  which  relates 
to  this  passage  of  that  famous  impostor,  and  bears,  some  affinity 
to  the  subject  we  are  now  upon.  A  sultan  of  E^nrpt,  who  was  an 
infldel,  used  to  laugh  at  this  circumstance  in  Mahomet*s  life  as 
what  was  altogether  impossible  and  absurd ;  but  conversing  one 
day  with  a  great  doctor  in  the  law,  who  had  the  gift  of  working 

*  Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  b.  ii.  ch.  xiv.  sec.  4. 

i*  The  Koran  (Al  Koran)  has  been  searched  for  this  passage ;  but  no  sach 
relation  is  to  be  found  in  it  In  a  Life  of  Mahomet  (London,  Svo.  1712)  we 
find  a  passage  something  similar,  but  rather  less  extravagaiity  ai  it  extendi 
the  duration  of  the  journey  to  a  "  tenth  part  of  the  night.'' 
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miracles,  the  doctor  told  him  he  would  quickly  conTince  him  of 
the  truth  of  this  passage  in  the  history  of  Mah(miet,  if  he  would 
consent  to  do  what  he  should  desire  of  him.  Upon  this  the  sultan 
was  directed  to  place  himself  hy  a  huge  tuh  of  water,  which  he  did 
accordingly;  and  as  he  stood  hythe  tuh  amidst  a  circle  of  his 
great  men,  the  holy  man  hid  him  plunge  his  head  into  the  water, 
and  draw  it  up  again.  The  king  accordingly  thrust  his  head  into 
the  water,  and  at  J;he  same  time  found  lumself  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  on  a  sea-shore.  The  king  immediately  hegan  to  rage 
against  his  doctor  for  this  piece  of  treachery  and  witchcraft ;  hut 
at  length,  knowing  it  was  in  vain  to  he  angry,  he  set  himself  to 
think  on  proper  methods  for  getting  a  liYelihood  in  this  strange 
country.  Accordingly  he  applied  himself  to  some  people  whom  he 
saw  at  work  in  a  neighbouring  wood:  these  people  conducted 
him  to  a  town  that  stood  at  a  little  distance  from  the  wood ;  where 
after  some  adventures,  he  married  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and 
fortune.  He  lived  with  this  woman  so  long,  until  he  had  by  her 
seven  sons  and  seven  daughters.  He  was  afterwards  reduced  to 
great  want,  and  forced  to  think  of  plying  in  the  streets  as  a  porter, 
for  his  livelihood.  One  day  as  he  was  walking  along  by  the  sea- 
side, being  seized  with  many  melancholy  reflections  upon  his 
former  and  his  present  state  of  life,  which  had  raised  a  fit  of  de- 
votion in  him,  he  threw  off  his  clothes  with  a  design  to  wash 
himself,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Mahometans,  before  he 
said  his  prayers. 

After  his  first  plunge  into  the  sea,  he  no  sooner  raised  his  head 
above  the  water  but  he  found  himself  standing  by  the  side  of  the 
tub,  with  the  great  men  of  his  court  about  him,  and  the  holy  man 
by  his  side.  He  immediately  upbraided  his  teacher  for  having 
sent  him  on  such  a  course  of  adventures,  and  betrayed  him  into  so 
long  a  state  of  misery  and  servitude ;  but  was  wonderfully  sur- 
prised when  he  heard  that  the  state  he  talked  of  was  only  a  dream 
and  delusion ;  that  he  had  not  stirred  ir om  the  place  where  he 
then  stood ;  and  that  he  had  only  dipped  his  head  into  the  water, 
and  immediately  taken  it  out  again. 

The  Mahometan  doctor  took  this  occasion  of  instructing  the 
sultan,  that  nothing  was  impossible  with  God ;  and  that  He,  with 
whom  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  one  day,  can,  if  he  pleases, 
make  a  single  day,  nay,  a  single  moment,  appear  to  any  of  his 
creatures  as  a  thousand  years. 

I  shall  leave  my  reader  to  compare  these  eastern  fables  with  the 
notions  of  those  two  great  philosophers  whom  I  have  quoted  in 
this  paper ;  and  shall  only,  by  way  of  application,  desire  him  to 
consider  how  we  may  extend  lue  beyond  its  natural  dimensions,  by 
applying  ourselves  diligently  to  the  pursuits  of  knowledge. 

The  hours  of  a  wise  man  are  lengthened  by  his  Ideo&^^s^^^::!^ 
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of  a  fool  ore  by  his  passions.  The  time  of  the  one  is  long,  because 
he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  it ;  so  is  that  of  the  other,  be- 
cause he  distinguishes  every  moment  of  it  with  useful  or  amusing 
thoughts ;  or,  in  other  woras,  because  the  one  is  always  wishing  it 
away,  and  the  other  always  enjoying  it. 

How  different  is  the  view  of  past  life,  in  the  man  who  is  grown 
old  in  knowledge  and  wisdom,  from  that  of  him  who  is  grown  old 
in  ignorance  and  folly !  The  latter  is  like  the  owner  of  a  barren 
country,  that  fills  his  eye  with  the  prospect  of  naked  hills  and 

;•  plains,  which  produce  nothing  either  profitable  or  ornamental ; 

,  the  other  beholds  a  beautiful  and  spacious  landscape  divided  into 
delightful  gardens,  green  meadows,  fruitful  fields,  and  can  scarce 
cast  his  eye  on  a  single  spot  of  his  possession,  that  is  not  covered 
with  some  beautiful  plant  or  flower. 

ADDISON.  .   L. 
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Curse  leves  loquuntur,  ingentes  stupent. 

SEKEOA, 

Light  sorrows  speak,  great  grief  is  dumb. 

Having  read  the  two  following  letters  with  much  pleasure,  I 
cannot  but  think  the  good  sense  of  them  will  be  as  agreeable  to 
the  town  as  anything  I  could  say  either  on  the  topics  they  treat  of, 
or  any  other :  they  both  allude  to  former  papers  of  mine ;  and  I 
do  not  question  but  the  first,  which  is  upon  inward  mourning,  will  be 
thought  the  production  of  a  man  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
generous  yearnings  of  distress  in  a  manly  temper,  which  is  above 
the  relief  of  tears.  A  speculation  of  my  own  on  that  subject  I 
shall  defer  till  another  occasion. 

The  second  letter  is  from  a  lady  of  a  mind  as  great  as  her  un- 
derstanding. There  is  perhaps  something  in  the  beginning  of  it 
which  I  ought  in  modesty  to  conceal ;  but  I  have  so  much  esteem 
for  this  correspondent,  that  I  will  not  alter  a  tittle  of  what  she 
writes,  though  I  am  thus  scrupulous  at  the  price  of  being  ridi- 
culous.- 

**  Mr.  Spectator, 
"I  was  very  well  pleased  with  your  discourse  upon  general  mourn* 
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ing,  and  should  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  enter  into  the  matter 
more  deeply,  and  give  us  your  thoughts  upon  the  common  sense 
the  ordinary  people  have  of  the  demonstrations  of  grief,  who  pre- 
scribe rules  and  fashions  to  the  most  solemn  affliction ;  such  as 
the  loss  of  the  nearest  relations  and  dearest  friends.  You  cannot 
go  to  visit  a  sick  friend,  but  some  impertinent  waiter  about  him 
observes  the  muscles  of  your  face,  as  strictly,  as  if  they  were  prog- 
nostics of  his  death  or  recovery.  If  he  happens  to  be  taken  from 
you,  you  are  immediately  surrounded  with  numbers  of  these  spec- 
tators, who  expect  a  melancholy  shrug  of  your  shoulders,  a  patlfe- 
tical  shake  of  your  head,  and  an  expressive  distortion  of  your  face, 
to  measure  your  affection  and  value  for  the  deceased.  But  there 
is  nothing,  on  these  occasions,  so  much  in  their  favour  as  immo- 
derate weeping.  As  all  their  passions  are  superficial,  they  ima- 
gine the  seat  of  love  and  friendship  to  be  placed  visibly  in  the 
eyes.  They  judge  what  stock  of  kindness  you  had  for  the  living, 
by  the  quantity  of  tears  you  pour  out  for  the  dead ;  so  that  if  one 
body  wants  that  quantity  of  salt-water  another  abounds  with,  he 
is  in  great  danger  of  being  thought  insensible  or  ill-natured.  They 
are  strangers  to  friendship,  whose  grief  happens  not  to  be  moist 
enough  to  wet  such  a  parcel  of  handkerchiefs.  But  experience 
has  told  us,  nothing  is  so  fallacious  as  this  outward  sign  of  sor- 
row ;  and  the  natural  history  of  our  bodies  will  teach  us  that  this 
flux  of  the  eyes,  this  faculty  of  weeping,  is  peculiar  only  to  some 
constitutions.  We  observe  in  the  tender  bodies  of  children,  when 
crossed  in  their  little  wills  and  expectations,  how  dissolvable  they 
are  into  tears.  If  this  were  what  grief  is  in  men,  nature  would  not 
be  able  to  support  them  in  the  excess  of  it  for  one  moment.  Add 
to  this  observation,  how  quick  is  their  transition  from  this  passion 
to  that  of  their  joy !  I  will  not  say  we  see  often,  in  the  next 
tender  things  to  children,  tears  shed  without  much  grieving.  Thus 
it  is  common  to  shed  tears  without  much  sorrow,  and  as  common 
to  suffer  much  sorrow  without  shedding  tears.  Grief  and  weeping 
are  indeed  frequent  companions ;  but,  I  believe,  never  in  their 
highest  excesses.  As  laughter  does  not  proceed  from  profound 
joy.  so  neither  does  weeping  from  profound  sorrow.  The  sorrow 
which  appears  so  easily  at  the  eyes,  cannot  have  pierced  deeply 
into  the  heart.  The  heart  distended  with  grief,  stops  all  the  pas- 
sages for  tears  or  lamentations, 

'*  Now,  sir,  what  I  would  incline  you  to  in  all  this  is,  that  you 
would  inform  the  shallow  critics  and  observers  upon  sorrow,  that 
true  affliction  labours  to  be  invisible,  that  it  is  a  stranger  to  cere- 
mony, and  that  it  bears  in  its  own  nature  a  dignity  much  above 
the  little  circumstances  which  are  affected  under  the  notion  of  de- 
cency.   You  must  know,  sir,  I  have  lately  lost  a  dear  friend,  for 
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whom  I  have  not  yet  shed  a  tear ;  and  for  that  reason  your  ani- 
madversions  on  that  subject  would  be  the  more  acceptable  to 

"Sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  B.  D." 

*'  June  the  15th. 
"  Mr.  Speotatob, 
,"  As  I  hope  there  are  but  few  that  have  so  little  gratitude  as 
not  to  acknowledge  the  usefulness  of  your  pen,  and  to  esteem  it  a 
public  benefit ;  so  I  am  sensible,  be  that  as  it  will,  you  must  never- 
theless find  the  secret  and  incomparable  pleasure  of  doing  good,  and 
be  a  great  sharer  in  the  entertainment  you  give.  J  acknowledge 
our  sex  to  be  much  obliged,  and  I  hope  improved  by  your  labours, 
and  even  your  intentions  more  particularly  for  our  service.  If  it 
be  true,  as  it  is  sometimes  said,  that  our  sex  have  an  influence  on 
the  other,  your  paper  may  be  a  yet  more  general  good.  Your 
directing  us  to  readmg,  is  certainly  the  best  means  to  our  instruc- 
tion ;  but  I  think  with  you,  caution  in  that  particular  very  useful, 
since  the  improvement  of  our  understandings  may,  or  may  not  be 
of  service  to  us,  according  as  it  is  managed.  It  has  been  thought 
we  are  not  generally  so  ignorant  as  ill  taught,  or  that  our  sex  does 
so  often  want  wit,  judgment,  or  knowledge,  as  the  right  applica- 
tion of  them.  You  are  so  well  bred  as  to  say  your  fair  readers  are 
already  deeper  scholars  than  the  beaus,  and  that  you  could  name 
some  of  them  that  talk  much  better  than  several  gentlemen  that 
make  a  figure  at  WiDs's.*  This  may  possibly  be,  and  no  great  com- 
pliment, in  my  opinion,  even  supposing  your  comparison  to  reach 
Tom's  and  the  Grecian.  Sure  you  are  too  wise  to  think  that  the 
real  commendation  of  a  woman.  Were  it  not  rather  to  be  wished 
we  improved  in  our  own  sphere,  and  approved  ourselves  better 
daughters,  wives,  mothers,  and  Mends  ? 

"  I  cannot  but  agree  with  the  judicious  trader  in  Cheapsidef 
(though  I  am  not  at  all  prejudiced  in  his  favour)  in  recommend- 
ing the  study  of  arithmetic;  and  must  dissent  even  from  the 
authority  which  you  mention,  when  it  advises  the  making  our  sex 
scholars.  Indeed  a  little  more  philosophy,  in  order  to  the  sub- 
duing our  passions  to  our  reason,  might  be  sometimes  serviceable ; 
and  a  treatise  of  that  nature  I  should  approve  of,  even  in  exchange 
for  "  Theodosius,  or  the  Force  of  Love ;"  but  as  I  well  know  you 
want  not  hints,  I  will  proceed  no  further  than  to  recommend  the 
bishop  of  Cambray's  "Education  of  a  Daughter,"  as  it  is  translated 
into  the  only  language  I  have  any  knowledge  of,  though  perhaps 
very  much  to  its  aisadvantage.    I  have  heard  it  objected  against 

•  See  No.  92.  f  Ibid. 
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that  piece,  that  its  instructions  are  not  of  general  use,  but  only 
fitted  for  a  great  lady ;  but  I  confess  I  am  not  of  that  opinion ; 
for  I  do  not  remember  that  there  are  any  rules  laid  down  for  the 
expenses  of  a  woman,  in  which  particular  only  I  think  a  gentle- 
woman ought  to  differ  from  a  lady  of  the  best  fortune,  or  highest 
quality,  and  not  in  their  principles  of  justice,  gratitude,  sincerity, 
prudence,  or  modesty.  I  ought  perhaps  to  make  an  apology  for 
this  long  epistle ;  but  as  I  rather  believe  you  a  Mend  to  sincerity 
than  ceremony,  shall  only  assure  you 

"  I  am.  Sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Annabella** 

STEELE.  T. 
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Amicum 


Mancipium  domino^  et  fragi   . 

HOB.  2  SAT.  vii.  2. 


The  &ithfiil  servant,  and  the  true. 

CBBBCH. 

"  Mb.  Speotatob, 

"  I  HAVE  frequently  read  your  discourse  upon  servants  ;*  and  as 
I  am  one  myself,  have  been  piuch  offended,  that  in  that  variety  of 
forms  wherein  you  considered  the  bad,  you  found  no  place  to  men- 
tion the  good.  There  is  however  one  observation  of  yours  I  ap- 
prove, which  is,  "  That  there  are  men  of  wit  and  good  sense  among 
all  orders  of  men,  and  that  servants  report  most  of  the  good  or  ifl 
which  is  spoken  of  their  masters."  That  there  are  men  of  sense 
who  live  in  servitude,  I  have  the  vanity  to  sav  I  have  felt  to  my 
wofril  experience.  You  attribute  very  justly  the  source  of  our  ge- 
neral iniquity  to  board-wages,  and  the  manner  of  living  out  of  a 
domestic  way ;  but  I  cannot  give  you  my  thoughts  on  this  subject 
any  way  so  well,  as  by  a  short  account  of  my  own  life  to  this  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  my  age ;  that  is  to  say,  from  my  being  first  a 
footboy  at  fourteen,  to  my  present  station  of  a  nobleman*s  porter 
in  the  year  of  my  age  above-mentioned. 

"  Know  then,  that  my  father  was  a  poor  tenant  to  the  family  of 
Sir  Stephen  Backrent.    Sir  Stephen  put  me  to  school,  or  rauier 

*  See  No.  88. 
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made  me  follow  his  son  Harry  to  school,  from  my  ninth  year ; 
and  there,  though  Sir  Stephen  paid  something  for  my  leammg,  I 
was  used  like  a  servant,  and  was  forced  to  get  what  scraps  of 
learning  I  could  by  my  own  industry,  for  the  schoolmaster  took 
very  little  notice  of  me.    My  young  master  was  a  lad  of  very 
sprightly  parts ;    and  my  being  constantly  about  him,  and  loving 
him,  was  no  small  advantage  to  me.    My  master  loved  me  ex- 
tremely, and  has  often  been  whipped  for  not  keeping  me  at  a  dis- 
tance.    He  used  always  to  say,  that  when  he  came  to  his  estate  I 
should  have  a  lease  of  my  father's  tenement  for  nothing.    I  came 
up  to  town  with  him  to  Westminster  School ;   at  which  time  he 
taught  me  at  night  all  he  learnt ;  and  put  me  to  find  out  words  in 
the  dictionary  when  he  was  about  his  exercise.    It  was  the  wiU  of 
Providence  that  Master  Harry  was  taken  very  ill  of  a  fever,  of  which 
he  died  within  ten  days  after  his  first  falling  sick.  Here  was  the  first 
sorrow  I  ever  knew ;  and  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Spectator,  I  remem- 
ber the  beautiful  action  of  the  sweet  youth  in  his  fever  as  fresh  as 
if  it  were  yesterday.    If  he  wanted  anything,  it  must  be  given  him 
by  Tom.    When  I 'let  anything  fall  through  the  grief  I  was  under, 
he  would  cry,  *  Do  not  beat  the  poor  boy ;   give  him  some  more 
julep  lor  me,  nobody  else  shall  give  it  me.'    He  would  strive  to 
hide  his  being  so  bad,  when  he  saw  I  could  not  bear  his  being  in 
so  much  danger,  and  comforted  me,  saying,  *  Tom,  Tom,  have  a 
good  heart.'     When  I  was  holding  a  cup  at  his  mouth,  he  fell  into 
convulsions ;  and  at  this  very  time  I  near  my  dear  master's  last 
groan.    I  was  quickly  turned  out  of  the  room,  and  left  to  sob  and 
beat  my  head  against  the  wall  at  my  leisure.    The  grief  I  was  in 
was  inexpressible ;  and  everybody  thought  it  would  have  cost  me 
my  life.    In  a  few  days  my  old  lady,  who  was  one  of  the  house- 
wives of  the  world,  thought  of  tinning  me  out  of  doors  because  I 
put  her  in  mind  of  her  son.     Sir  Stephen  proposed  putting  me  to 
prentice ;  but  my  lady,  being  an  excellent  manager,  would  not  let 
her  husband  throw  away  his  money  in  acts  of  charity.    I  had 
sense  enough  to  be  under  the  utmost  indignation,  to  see  her  dis- 
card with  so  little  concern  one  her  son  had  loved  so  much;  and 
went  out  of  the  house  to  ramble  wherever  my  feet  would  carry 
me. 

"  The  thu'd  day  after  I  left  Sir  Stephen's  family,  I  was  strolling 
up  and  down  the  walks  in  the  Temple.  A  young  gentleman  of  the 
house,  who  (as  I  heard  him  say  afterwards)  seeing  me  half-starved 
and  well-dressed,  thought  me  an  equipage  ready  to  his  hand,  after 
very  little  inquiry  more  than  *  Did  I  want  a  master  ? '  bid  me  fol- 
low him ;  I  did  so,  and  in  a  very  little  while  thought  myself  the 
happiest  creature  in  this  world.  My  time  was  taken  up  in  carry- 
ing letters  to  wenches,  or  messages  to  young  ladies  of  my  master's 
acquaintance.    We  rambled  from  tavern  to  tavern,  to  the  play- 
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house,  the  Mulberry  Garden,*  and  all  places  of  resort;  where  my 
master  engaged  every  night  in  some  new  amour,  in  which  and 
drinking  he  spent  all  his  time  when  he  had  money.  During  these 
extravagancies  I  had  the  pleasure  of  lying  on  the  stairs  of  a  tavern 
half  a  night,  playing  at  dice  with  other  servants,  and  the  like  idle- 
nesses. When  my  master  was  moneyless,  I  was  generally  em- 
ployed in  transcribing  amorous  pieces  of  poetry,  old  songs,  and 
new  lampoons.  This  life  held  till  my  master  married,  and  he  had 
then  the  prudence  to  turn  me  off,  because  I  was  in  the  secret  of 
his  intrigues. 

"  I  was  utterly  at  a  loss  what  course  to  take  next ;  when  at  last 
I  applied  myself  to  a  fellow-sufferer,  one  of  his  mistresses,  a  woman 
of  the  town.  She  happening  at  that  time  to  be  pretty  full  of 
money,  clothed  me  from  head  to  foot;  and  knowing  me  to  be  a 
sharp  fellow,  employed  me  accordingly.  Sometimes  I  was  to  go 
abroad  with  her ;  and  when  she  had  pitched  upon  a  young  fellow 
she  thought  for  her  turn,  I  was  to  be  dropped  as  one  she  could 
not  trust.  She  would  often  cheapen  goods  at  the  New  Exchange;! 
and  when  she  had  a  mind  to  be  attacked,  she  would  send  me  away 
on  an  errand.  When  an  humble  servant  and  she  were  beginning 
a  parley,  I  came  immediately,  and  told  her  Sir  John  was  come 
home;  then  she  would  order  another  coach  to  prevent  being 
dogged.  The  lover  makes  signs  to  me  as  I  get  behind  the  coach ; 
I  shake  my  head  it  was  impossible ;  I  leave  my  lady  at  the  next 
turning,  and  follow  the  cully  to  know  how  to  fall  in  his  way  on 
another  occasion.  Besides  good  offices  of  this  nature,  I  writ  all 
my  mistress's  love-letters ;  some  from  a  lady  that  saw  such  a  gen- 
tleman at  such  a  place  in  such  a  coloured  coat,  some  showing  the 
terror  she  was  in  of  a  jealous  old  husband,  others  explaining  that 
the  severity  of  her  parents  was  such  (though  her  fortune  was  set- 
tled) that  she  was  willing  to  run  away  with  such  a  one,  though 
she  knew  he  was  but  a  younger  brother.  In  a  word,  my  half- 
education,  and  love  of  idle  books,  made  me  out-write  all  that  made 
love  to  her  by  way  of  epistle ;  and,  as  she  was  extremely  cunning, 
she  did  well  enough  in  company  by  a  skilful  affectation  of  the 
greatest  modesty.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  I  was  surprised  with  a 
letter  from  her,  and  a  ten  pound  note. 

*  This  was  a  place  of  entertainment  near  Bnckingham  Honse ;  somewliat 
like  our  Vauxhall.  Sir  Charles  Sedley  has  named  one  of  his  plays  after  it, 
the  incidents  of  which  chiefly  arise  there. 

t  Situated  in  the  Strand,  between  Durham  Yard  and  York  Buildings.  It 
was  the  iashionable  part  of  the  town  at  that  time  for  milliners'  shops.  In 
1737,  it  was  taken  down,  and  dwelling-houses  erected  on  the  spot.  There 
still,  however,  remains  a  coffee-house  bearing  the  name. 
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"  *  Honest  Tom, 
**  *  You  will  never  see  me  more.  I  am  married  to  a  very  cunning 
country  gentleman,  who  might  possibly  guess  something  if  I  kept 
you  stul ;  therefore  farewelL' 

**  When  this  place  was  lost  also  in  marriage,  I  was  resolved  to 
go  among  quite  another  people  for  the  future,  and  got  in  butler  to 
one  of  those  families  where  there  is  a  coach  kept,  three  or  four 
servants,  a  clean  house,  and  a  good  general  outside,  upon  a  small 
•estate.  Here  T  lived  very  comfortably  for  some  time,  until  I  un- 
fortunately found  my  master,  the  very  gravest  man  alive,  in  the 
garret  with  the  chamber-maid.  I  knew  the  world  too  well  to  think 
of  staying  there ;  an4  the  next  day  pretended  to  have  received  a 
letter  out  of  the  country  that  my  father  was  dying,  and  got  my 
discharge  with  a  bounty  for  my  discretion. 

**  The  next  I  lived  with  was  a  peevish  single  man,  whom  I 
stayed  with  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Most  part  of  the  time  I  passed 
very  easily ;  for  when  I  be^an  to  know  him,  I  minded  no  more 
than  he  meant  what  he  said ;  so  that  one  day  in  a  good  humour 
he  said, '  I  was  the  best  man  he  ever  had,  by  my  want  of  respect 
to  him.' 

*'  These,  sir,  are  the  chief  occurrences  of  my  life,  and  I  will  not 
dwell  upon  very  many  other  places  I  have  been  in,  where  I  have 
been  the  strangest  feUow  in  the  world,  where  nobody  in  the  world 
had  such  servants  as  they,  where  sure  they  were  the  unluckiest 
people  in  the  world  in  servants,  and  so  forth.  All  I  mean  by  this 
representation  is,  to  show  you  that  we  poor  servants  are  not  (what 
you  called  us  too  generally)  all  rogues;  but  that  we  are  what  we 
are,  according  to  the  example  of  our  superiors.  In  the  family  1 
am  now  in,  I  am  guDty  of  no  one  sin  but  lying ;  which  I  do  with 
a  grave  face  in  my  gown  and  staff  every  day  I  Hve,  and  almost  all 
day  loDg,  in  denying  my  lord  to  impertinent  suitors,  and  my  lady 
to  unwelcome  visitants.  But,  sir,  I  am  to  let  you  know  that  I  am, 
when  I  can  get  abroad,  a  leader  of  the  servants :  I  am  he  that 
keeps  time  with  beating  my  cudgel  against  the  boards  in  the  gal- 
lery at  an  opera ;  I  am  he  that  am  touched  so  properly  at  a  tragedy, 
when  the  people  of  quality  are  staring  at  one  another,  during  the 
most  important  incidents.  When  you  hear  in  a  crowd  a  cry  in  the 
right  place,  a  hum  where  the  point  is  touched  in  a  speech,  or  a 
huzza  set  up  where  it  is  the  voice  of  the  people ;  you  may  con- 
clude it  is  begun  or  joined  by, 

"Sir, 
"  Your  more  than  humble  servant, 

"  Thomas  Tbusty  " 

STEELE.  *  T. 
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Projecere  animas  — 

viEO.  MK,  vi.  436. 

They  prodigally  threw  their  souls  away. 

Among  the  loose  papers  which  I  have  frequently  spoken  of  here- 
tofore,* I  find  a  conversation  between  Pharamond  and  Eucrate 
upon  the  subject  of  duels,  and  the  copy  of  an  edict  issued  in  con- 
sequence of  that  discourse. 

Eucrate  argued,  that  nothing  but  the  most  severe  and  vindictive 
punishment,  such  as  placing  the  bodies  of  the  offenders  in  chains 
and  putting  them  to  death  by  the  most  exquisite  torments,  would 
be  sufficient  to  extirpate  a  crime  which  had  so  long  prevailed,  and 
was  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  as  great  and  laud- 
able. The  King  answered,  "  that  indeed  instances  of  ignominy 
were  necessary  in  the  ciu^e  of  this  evil;  but,  considering  that  it 
prevailed  only  among  such  as  had  a  nicety  in  their  sense  of  honour, 
and  that  it  onen  happened  that  a  duel  was  fought  to  save  appear- 
ances to  the  world,  when  both  parties  were  in  their  hearts  in  amity 
and  reconciliation  to  each  other,  it  was  evident  that  turning  the 
mode  another  way  would  effectually  put  a  stop  to  what  had  being 
only  as  a  mode ;  that  to  such  persons,  poverty  and  shame  were 
torments  sufficient ;  that  he  would  not  go  further  in  pimishing  in 
others,  crimes  which  he  was  satisfied  he  himself  was  most  guilty  of 
in  that  he  might  have  prevented  them  by  speaking  his  displeasure 
sooner."  Besides  which,  the  king  said,  "  he  was  in  genercd  averse 
to  tortures,  which  was  putting  human  nature  itself^  rather  than  the 
criminal,  to  disgrace ;  and  that  he  would  be  sure  not  to  use  this 
means  where  the  crime  was  but  an  ill  effect  arising  from  a  laud- 
able cause,  the  fear  of  shame."  The  king,  at  the  same  time  spoke 
with  much  ^ace  upon  the  subject  of  mercy ;  and  repented  of  many 
acts  of  that  Kind  which  had  a  magnificent  aspect  in  the  doing,  but 
dreadful  consequences  in  the  example.  "  Mercy  to  particulars,"  he 
observed,  "  was  cruelty  in  the  general :  that  though  a  prince  could 
not  revive  a  dead  man  by  taking  the  life  of  him  who  killed  him, 
neither  could  he  make  reparation  to  the  next  that  should  die  by  the 
evU  example ;  or  answer  to  himself  for  the  partiality  in  not  pai> 
doning  the  next  as  well  as  the  former  offender."  "  As  for  me.*' 
says  Pharamond,  "  1  have  conquered  France,  and  vet  have  given 
laws  to  my  people.    The  laws  are  my  methods  of  life;  they  are 

*  See  No.  76  and  No.  84. 
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not  a  diminution  but  a  direction  to  my  power.  I  am  still  absolute 
to  distinguish  the  innocent  and  the  vii'tuous,  to  give  honours  to  the 
I  brave  and  generous :  I  am  absolute  in  my  good  will ;  none  can 
oppose  my  bounty,  or  prescribe  rules  for  my  favour.  While  I 
can,  as  I  please,  reward  the  good,  I  am  under  no  pain  that  I  can- 
not pardon  the  wicked :  for  which  reason,"  continued  Pharamond, 
**  I  will  eflFectually  put  a  stop  to  this  evil,  by  exposing  no  more  the 
tenderness  of  my  nature  to  the  importunity  of  having  the  same 
respect  to  those  who  are  miserable  by  their  fault,  and  those  who  are 
so  by  their  misfortune.  Flatterers  (concluded  the  king  smiling) 
repeat  to  us  princes,  that  we  are  heaven's  vicegerents :  let  us  be 
so,  and  let  the  only  thing  out  of  our  power  be  to  do  ill." 

Soon  after  the  evening,  wherein  Pharamond  and  Eucrate  had 
this  conversation,  the  following  edict  was  published  against 
duels: — 

pharamond's  edict  against  duels. 

"  Pharamond^  king  of  the  OauU,  to  all  his  loving  subjects  sendeth 

greeting. 

"  Whereas  it  has  come  to  our  royal  notice  and  observation,  that 
in  contempt  of  all  laws  divine  and  human,  it  is  of  late  become  a* 
custom  among  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  this  our  kingdom,  upon 
slight  and  trivial,  as  well  as  great  and  urgent  provocations,  to  in- 
vite each  other  into  the  field,  there  by  their  own  hands,  and  of  their 
own  authority,  to  decide  their  controversies  by  combat;  we  have 
thought  fit  to  take  the  said  custom  into  our  royal  considereftion, 
and  find,  upon  inquiry  into  the  usual  causes  whereon  such  fatal 
decisions  have  arisen,  that  by  this  wicked  custom,  maugre  all  the 
precepts  of  our  holy  religion,  and  the  rules  of  right  reason,  the 
gi'eatest  act  of  the  human  mind,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  is  become 
vile  and  shameful ;  that  the  rules  of  good  society  and  virtuous  con- 
versation are  hereby  inverted ;  that  the  loose,  the  vain,  and  the  im- 
pudent, insult  the  careful,  the  discreet,  and  the  modest ;  that  all 
virtue  is  suppressed,  and  all  vice  supported,  in  the  one  act  of  being 
capable  to  dare  to  the  death.  We  have  also  further,  with  great 
sorrow  of  mind,  observed  that  this  dreadful  action  by  long  im- 
punity (our  royal  attention  being  employed  upon  matters  of  more 
general  concern),  is  become  honourable,  and  the  refusal  to  engage 
in  it  ignominious.  In  these  our  royal  cares  and  inquiries  we  are 
yet  farther  made  to  understand,  that  the  persons  of  most  eminent 
worth,  and  most  hopeful  abilities,  accompanied  with  the  strongest 
passion  for  true  glory,  are  such  as  are  most  liable  to  be  involved 
m  the  dangers  arising  from  this  licence.  Now  taking  the  said 
premises  into  our  serious  consideration,  and  well  weighing  that  all 
such  emergencies  (wherein  the  mind  is  incapable  of  commanding 
itself,  and  where  the  injury  is  too  sudden  or  too  exquisite  to  be 
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borne)  are  particularly  provided  for  by  laws  heretofore  enacted  ; 
and  that  the  qualities  of  less  injuries,  like  those  of  ingratitude,  are 
too  nice  and  delicate  to  come  under  general  rules ;  we  do  resolve 
to  blot  this  fashion  or  wantonness  of  anger,  out  of  the  minds  of 
our  subjects,  by  our  royal  resolutions  declared  in  this  edict  as 
follows : — 

"  No  person  who  either  sends  or  accepts  a  challenge,  or  the  pos- 
terity of  either,  though  no  death  ensues  thereupon,  shall  be,  after 
the  publication  of  this  our  edict,  capable  of  bearing  office  in  these 
our  dominions. 

"The  person  who  shall  prove  the  sending  or  receiving  a 
challenge,  shall  receive  to  his  own  use  and  property,  the  whole 
personal  estate  of  both  parties;  and  their  real  estate  shall  be  im- 
mediately vested  in  the  next  heir  of  the  offenders  in  as  ample 
manner  as  if  the  said  offenders  were  actually  deceased. 

"  In  cases  where  the  laws  (which  we  have  already  granted  to  our 
subjects)  admit  of  an  appeal  for  blood  ;  when  the  criminal  is  con- 
demned by  the  said~  appeal,  he  shall  not  only  suffer  death ;  but  his 
whole  estate,  real,  mixed,  and  personal,  shall  from  the  hour  of  his 
death  be  vested  in  the  next  heir  of  the  person  whose  blood  he 
spilt. 

"  That  it  shall  not  hereafter  be  in  our  royal  power,  or  that  of  our 
successors,  to  pardon  the  said  offences,  or  restore  the  offenders  in 
their  estates,  honour,  or  blood,  for  ever. 

"  Given  at  our  court  at  Blois,  the  8th  of  February  420,  in  the 
second  year  of  our  reign." 

STEELE.  T. 
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-~-—  Tanta  est  quoerendi  cura  decoris. 

juv.  SAT.  vi.  500. 

So  studiojosly  their  persons  they  adorn. 

There  is  not  so  variable  a  thing  in  nature  as  a  lady's  head- 
dress. Within  my  own  memory  I  have  known  it  rise  and  fall  above 
thirty  degrees.  About  ten  years  ago  it  shot  up  to  a  very  great 
height,  insomuch  that  the  female  part  of  our  species  were  much 
taller  than  the  men.*    The  women  were  of  such  an  enormous 

*  Alluding  to  the  commode,  a  kind  of  head-dress  worn  by  the  ladies  at  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century,  which  by  means  of  wire  bore  up  the  hair  and 
fore  part  of  the  cap,  consiBting  of  folds  of  fine  lace,  to  a  great  hei^Ki. 
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stature,  that  **  we  appeared  as  grasshoppers  before  them  :**  *  at 
present  the  whole  sex  is  in  a  manner  dwarfed,  and  shrank  into  a 
race  of  beauties  that  seem  aknost  another  species.f  I  remember 
several  ladies,  who  were  once  very  near  seven  feet  high,  that  at 
present  want  some  inches  of  five.  How  they  came  to  be  thus  cur- 
tailed, I  cannot  learn ;  whether  the  whole  sex  be  at  present  under 
any  penance  which  we  know  nothing  of,  or  whether  they  have  cast 
their  head-dresses  in  order  to  surprise  us  with  something  in  that 
kind  which  shall  be  entirely  new ;  or  whether  some  of  the  tallest  of 
the  sex  being  too  cimning  for  the  rest,  have  contrived  this  method 
to  make  themselves  appear  sizeable,  is  still  a  secret ;  though  I  find 
most  are  of  opinion,  they  are  at  present  like  trees  new  lopped  and 
pruned,  that  will  certainly  sprout  up  and  flourish  with  greater  heads 
than  before.  For  my  own  part  as  I  do  not  love  to  be  insulted  by 
women  who  are  taller  than  myself,  I  admire  the  sex  much  more  in 
their  present  humiliation,  which  has  reduced  them  to  their  nati^ral 
dimensions,  than  when  they«had  extended  their  persons  and  length- 
ened themselves  out  into  formidable  and  gigantic  figures.  I  am 
not  for  adding  to  the  beautiful  edifices  of  nature,  nor  for  raising 
any  whimsical  superstructure  upon  her  plans ;  I  must  therefore 
repeat  it,  that  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  coif^e  now  in  fashion, 
and  think  it  shows  the  good  sense  which  at  present  very  much 
reigns  among  the  valuable  part  of  the  sex.  One  may  observe 
that  women  in  all  ages  have  taken,  more  pains  than  men  to 
adorn  the  outside  of  their  heads ;  and  indeed  I  venr  much  admire, 
that  those  female  architects,  who  raise  such  wonderful  structures 
out  of  ribands,  lace,  and  wire,  have  not  been  recorded  for  their  re- 
spective inventions.  It  is  certain  there  have  been  as  many  orders 
in  these  kinds  of  building,  as  in  those  which  have  been  made  of 
marble.  Sometimes  they  rise  in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid,  sometimes 
like  a  tower,  and  sometimes  like  a  steeple.  In  Juvenal's  time  the 
building  grew  by  several  orders  and  storeys,  as  he  has  very  humour- 
ously described  it. 


it 


Tot  premit  ordinibas,  tot  adhnc  compagibns  altum 
^dificat  capnt :  Andromachen  a  fronte  videbis ; 
Post  minor  est ;  aliam  credas." 

jTr7.  SAT.  yi  601. 

"  With  curls  on  cnrls  they  build  her  head  before. 
And  mount  it  with  a  formidable  tow'r ; 
A  giantess  she  seems ;  but  look  behind. 
And  then  she  dwindles  to  the  pigmy  kind." 

DBTDBH. 

Numbers  xiii.  38. 

The  £uhion  suddenly  changed  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
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But  I  do  not  remember  in  any  part  of  my  reading,  tbae  tiie 
head  dress  aspired  to  so  great  an  extravagance  as  in  tbe  fourteenth 
century ;  when  it  was  built  up  in  aoouple  of  eones  or  spires,  wMeb 
stood  so  excessiTely  high  on  each  side  of  tbe  headi  that  a  womatn» 
who  was  but  a  pigmy  without  h^  head-dress,  appeared  like  a  eo^ 
los9U8  upon  putting  it  on.  Monsieur  Faradin*  says,  "  That  these 
old-fashioned /oA^oTi^ea  rose  an  ell  above  the  head ;  that  tbey  w^^e 
pointed  like  steeples,  and  had  long  loose  pieces  of  crape  fastened  to* 
the  tops  of  them,  which  were  curiously  Mnged,  and  hung  down 
their  backs  like  streamers* 

The  women  might  pos^bly  have  carried  this  Gothic  budding' 
much  higher,  had  not  a  famous  monk,  Thomas  Conectef  by  name, 
attacked  it  with  great  zeal  and  resolution.  This  holy  man  travefledi 
from  place  to  place  to  preach  down  this  monstrous  commode;  and 
succeeded  so  well  in  it,  that  as  tbe  magicians  sacrificed  their  booker 
to  the  flames  upon  the  preaching  of  an  apost;Je;  many  of  the  women 
threw  down  their  head-dresses  in  the  middle  of  his  sermon^  and 
made  a  bonfire  of  them  within  sight  of  the  pulpit.  He  was  so  re- 
nowned as  well  for  the  sanctity  of  his  life  as  his  manner  of  preach- 
ing, that  he  had  often  a  congregation  of  twenty  thousand  people ; 
the  men  placing  themselves  on  the  one  side  of  his  pulpit,  and  the 
women  on  the  other,  that  appeared  (to  use  the  similitude  of  an  in- 
genious writer)  like  a  forest  of  cedars  with  their  heads  reaching  to 
the  clouds.  He  so  waimed  and  animated  the  people  against  this 
monstrous  ornament,  that  it  lay  under  a  kind  of  persecution ;  and 
whenever  it  appeared  in  public  was  pelted  down  by  the  rabble,  who 
flung  stones  at  the  person  that  wore  it.  But  notwithstanding  this 
prodigy  vanished  while  the  preacher  was  among  them,  it  began  to 
appear  again  some  months  after  his  departure,  or^  to  tell  it  in 
Monsieur  Paradin'^s  own  words, "  tbe  women  that,  like  snails  in  a 
fright,  had  drawn  in  their  horns,  shot  them-  out  again  as  soon  as 
the  danger  was  Offer"  This  extravagance  of  the  women's  head^ 
dresses  in  that  age  is  taken  notice  of  by  Monsieur  d'Argentre*!  in 
his  history  of  Bretagne,  and  by  other  historiani^  as  weU  as  thie 
persons  I  have  here  quoted. 

It  is  usualh*  observed,  that  a  good  reign  is  the  only  proper  thne 
for  making  of  laws  against  tbe  exorbitance  oi  power ;  in  the  same 
manner  an  excessive  headdress  may  be  attacked-  the  moat  efieo«> 
tually  when  the  fashion  is  against  it  I  do  therefore  reccattmeikd 
this  paper  to  my  £»male  readers  by  way  of  preventicn. 

*  A  French  histOFical  writer  of  tha  sixteenth  centnry. 

i"  A  celebrated  Carmelite,  native  of  Bretagne,  who  trayelled  tHrorag)^ 
seyeral  parts  of  Europe,  preaching  against  tbe  ^shionable  vices  of  the  age. 
At  length,  reproving  the  enormities  of  the  Komish  clergy,  he  was  burnt  lot 
heresy  at  Borne  in  1484. 

t  An  eminent  French  lawyer  of  the  sixteenth  centorY, 

VOL.  I.  "'^ 
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I  would  desire  the  fair  sex  to  consider  bow  impossible  it  is  for 
them  to  add  any  thing  tbat  can  be  ornamental  to  what  is  already 
the  master-piece  of  nature.  The  head  bas  the  most  beautiful  ap- 
pearance, as  well  as  the  highest  station  in  a  human  figure.  Nature 
has  laid  out  all  her  art  in  beautifying  the  face ;  she  has  touched 
it  with  vermilion,  planted  in  it  a  double  row  of  ivory,  made  it  the 
seat  of  smiles  and  blushes,  lighted  it  up  and  enlivened  it  with  the 
brightness  of  the  eyes,  hung  it  on  each  side  with  curious  organs  of 
sense,  given  it  airs  and  graces  that  cannot  be  described,  and  sur- 
rounded it  with  such  a  flowing  shade  of  hair  as  sets  all  its  beauties 
in  the  most  agreeable  light  In  short,  she  seems  to  have  designed 
the  head  as  the  cupola  to  the  most  glorious  of  her  works ;  and 
when  we  load  it  with  such  a  pile  of  supernumerary  ornaments,  we 
destroy  the  symmetry  of  the  human  figure,  and  foolishly  contrive 
to  call  off  the  eye  from  great  and  real  beauties,  to  childish  gew- 
gaws, ribands,  and  bonelace. 

ADDISON.  L. 
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— —  Turpi  secemis  honestum. 

HOB.  1.  SAT.  vi.  63. 

You  know  to  fix  the  bounds  of  right  and  wrong. 

The  club,  of  which  I  have  often  declared  myself  a  member,  were 
last  night  engaged  in  a  discourse  upon  that  which  passes  for  the 
chief  point  of  honour  among  men  and  women ;  and  started  a  great 
many  hints  upon  the  subject,  which  I  thought  were  entirely  new. 
I  shall  therefore  methodize  the  several  reflections  that  arose  upon 
this  occasion,  and  present  my  reader  with  them  for  the  speculation 
of  this  day ;  after  having  premised,  that  if  there  is  any  thing  in 
this  paper  which  seems  to  differ  with  any  passage  of  last  Thurs- 
day's,* the  reader  wiD  consider  this  as  the  sentiments  of  the  club, 
and  the  other  as  my  own  private  thoughts  or  rather  those  of  Fha- 
ramond. 

The  great  point  of  honour  in  men  is  courage,  and  in  women 
chastity.  If  a  man  loses  his  honour  in  one  rencounter,  it  is  not 
impossible  for  him  to  regain  it  in  another ;  a  slip  in  a  woman's 
honour  is  irrecoverable.  I  can  give  no  reason  for  fixing  the  point 
of  honour  to  these  two  qualities,  unless  it  be  that  each  sex  sets  the 

•  See  No.  97. 
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greatest  value  on  the  qualification  which  renders  them  the  most 
amiable  in  the  eyes  of  the  contrary  sex.  Had  men  chosen  for 
themselves,  without  regard  to  the  opinions  of  the  fair  sex,  I  should 
believe  the  choice  would  have  fallen  on  wisdom  or  vii'tue ;  or  had 
women  determined  their  own  point  of  honour,  it  is  probable  that 
wit  or  good  nature  would  have  carried  it  against  chastity. 

Nothing  recommends  a  man  more  to  the  female  sex  than  courage ; 
whether  it  be  that  they  are  pleased  to  see  one  who  is  a  terror  to 
others  fall  like  a  slave  at  their  feet,  or  that  this  quality  supplies 
their  own  principal  defect,  in  guarding  them  from  insults,  and 
avenging  their  quarrels ;  or  that  courage  is  a  natural  indication  of 
a  strong  and  sprightly  constitution.  On  the  other  side,  nothing* 
makes  a  woman  more  esteemed  by  the  opposite  sex  than  chastity ; 
whether  it  be  that  we  always  prize  those  most  who  are  hardest  to 
come  at,  or  that  nothing  besides  chastity,  with  its  collateral  attend- 
ants, truth,  fidelity,  and  constancy,  gives  the  man  a  property  in  the 
pei-son  he  loves,  and  consequently  endears  her  to  him  above  all 
things. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  a  passage  in  the  inscription  on  a 
monument  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  the  late  duke  and 
duchess  of  Newcastle.  "  Her  name  was  Margaret  Lucas,  youngest 
sister  to  the  Lord  Lucas,  of  Colchester ;  a  noble  family,  for  all  the 
brothers  were  valiant,  and  all  the  sisters  virtuous." 

In  books  of  chivalry,  where  the  point  of  honour  is  strained  to 
madness,  the  whole  story  runs  on  chastity  and  courage.  The  dam- 
sel is  mounted  on  a  white  palfrey  as  an  emblem  of  her  innocence : 
and,  to  avoid  scandal  must  have  a  dwarf  for  her  page.  She  is  not 
to  think  of  a  man,  until  some  misfortune  has  brought  a  knight- 
errant  to  her  relief.  The  knight  falls  in  love,  and,  did  not  grati- 
tude restrain  her  from  murdering  her  deliverer,  would  die  at  her 
feet  by  her  disdain.  However,  he  must  wait  some  years  in  the 
desert,  before  her  virgin  heart  can  think  of  a  surrender.  The  knight 
goes  off,  attacks  everything  he  meets  that  is  bigger  or  stronger 
than  himself,  seeks  all  opportunities  of  being  knocked  on  the  head, 
and  after  seven  years'  rambling  returns  to  his  mistress,  whose 
chastity  has  been  attacked  in  the  mean  time  by  giants  and  tyrants, 
and  undergone  as  many  trials  as  her  lover's  Talour. 

In  Spain,  where  there  are  still  great  remains  of  this  romantic 
humour,  it  is  a  transporting  favour  for  a  lady  to  cast  an  acci- 
dental glance  on  her  lover  from  a  window,  though  it  be  two  or 
three  storeys  high ;  as  it  is  usual  for  the  lover  to  assert  his  passion 
for  his  mistress  in  single  combat  with  a  mad  bull. 

The  great  violation  of  the  point  of  honour  from  man  to  man,  is 
giving  the  lie.  One  may  tell  another  he  whores,  drinks,  blas- 
phemes, and  it  may  pass  imresented ;  but  to  say  he  lies,  though 
but  in  jest,  is  an  affront  that  nothing  but  blood  can  ex]^i&tA.    ^&v^ 
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reason  perhaps  may  l>e,  because  no  other  vice  implies  a  want  of 
courage  so  much  as  the  making  of  a  lie ;  and  therefore  telling  a 
man  he  lies,  is  touching  him  in  the  most  sensible  part  of  honour, 
and  indirectly  calling  him  a  coward.  I  cannot  omit  under  this 
head  what  Herodotus  tells  us  of  the  ancient  Pei*sians,  that  from 
the  age  of  five  years  to  twenty,  they  instruct  their  sons  only  in  three 
things,  to  manage  the  horse,  to  make  use  of  the  bow,  and  to  speak 
truth. 

The  placing  the  point  of  honour  in  this  false  kind  of  courage, 
has  given  occasion  to  the  very  refuse  of  mankind,  who  have  neither 
virtue  nor  common  sense,  to  set  up  for  men  of  honour.  An 
English  peer,  who  has  not  been  long  deadj-i^  used  to  tell  a  pleasant 
story  of  a  French  gentleman  that  visited  him  early  one  morning  at 
Pans,  and,  after  great  professions  of  respect,  let  him  know  that  he 
had  it  in  his  power  to  oblige  him ;  which,  in  short,  amounted  to 
this,  that  he  believed  he  could  tell  his  lordship  the  person's  name 
who  justled  him  as  he  came  out  from  the  opera;  but  before  he 
would  proceed,  he  begged  his  lordship,  that  he  would  not  deny 
him  the  honour  of  making  him  his  second.  The  English  lord,  to 
avoid  being  drawn  into  a  very  foolish  affair,  told  him,  he  was 
under  engagements  for  his  two  next  duels  to  a  couple  of  particular 
friends.  Upon  which  the  gentleman  immediately  withdrew,  hoping 
his  lordship  would  not  take  it  ill  if  he  meddled  no  farther  in  an 
affair  from  whence  he  himself  was  to  receive  no  advantage. 

The  beating  down  this  false  notion  of  honour,  in  so  vain  and 
lively  a  people  as  those  of  France,  is  deservedly  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  most  glorious  parts  of  their  present  king's  reign.  It  is  pity 
but  the  punishment  of  these  mischievous  notions  should  have  m  it 
some  particular  circumstances  of  shame  and  infamy ;  that  those 
who  are  slaves  to  them  may  see,  that,  instead  of  advancing  their 
reputations,  they  lead  them  to  ignominy  and  dishonour. 

Death  is  not  sufl&cient  to  deter  men  who  make  it  their  glory  to 
despise  it ;  but  if  every  one  that  fought  a  duel  were  to  stand  on  the 
pillory,  it  would  quickly  lessen  the  number  of  these  imaginary  men 
of  honour,  and  put  an  end  to  so  absurd  a  practice. 

When  honour  is  a  support  to  virtuous  principles,  and  runs  pa- 
rallel with  the  laws  of  God  and  our  country,  it  ccmnot  be  too  muoh 
cherished  and  encouraged :  but  when  the  dictates  of  honour  are 
contrary  to  those  of  religion  and  equity,  they  are  the  greatest  de- 
pravations of  hiunan  nature,  by  giving  wrong  ambitions  and  false 
ideas  of  what  is  good  and  laudable ;  and  should  therefore  be  ex- 
ploded by  all  governments,  and  driven  out  as  the  bane  and  ^agiM 
of  human  society. 

ADDISON.  L. 

*  Thought  to  be  William  Cavendish,  first  duke  of  Devonshire. 
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Nil  ego  contulerim  jucundo  sanus  amico. 

HOR.  1.  SAT.  y.  44. 

The  greatest  blessing  is  a  pleasant  friend. 

A  MAN  advanced  in  years,  that  thinks  fit  to  look  back  upon  bis 
former  life,  and  calls  that  only  life  which  was  passed  with  satis- 
faction and  enjoyment,  excluding  all  parts  which  were  not  pleasant 
to  him,  win  find  himself  very  young,  if  not  in  his  infancy.  Sickness, 
ill  humour,  and  idleness,  will  have  robbed  him  of.  a  great  share  of 
that  space  we  ordinarily  call  our  life.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of 
every  man  that  would  oe  true  to  himself,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a 
disposition  to  be  pleased,  and  place  himself  in  a  constant  aptitude 
for  the  satisfactions  of  his  being.  Instead  of  this  you  hardly  see 
a  man  who  is  not  uneasy  in  proportion  to  his  advancement  in  the 
arts  of  life.  An  afiected  delicacy  is  the  common  improvement  we 
meet  with  in  those  who  pretend  to  be  refined  above  others.  They 
do  not  aim  at  true  pleasures  themselves,  but  turn  their  thoughts 
upon  observing  the  false  pleasiures  of  other  men.  Such  people  are 
valetudinarians  in  society,  and  they  should  no  more  come  into 
company  than  a  sick  man  should  come  into  the  air.  If  a  man  is 
too  weak  to  bear  what  is  a  refreshment  to  m^i  in  health,  he  must 
still  keep  his  chamber.  When  any  one  in  Sir  Roger's  company 
complains  he  is  out  of  order,  he  immediately  calls  for  some  posset- 
drink  for  him ;  for  which  reason  that  sort  of  people  who  are  ever 
bewailing  their  constitution  in  other  places,  are  the  cheerfallest 
imaginable  when  he  is  present. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  that  so  many,  and  they  not  reckoned 
absurd,  shall  entertain  those  with  whom  they  converse  by  ffiving 
them  the  history  of  their  pains  and  aches;  and  imagine  such  nar- 
rations their  quota  of  the  conversation.  This  is  of  all  other  the 
meanest  help  to  discourse ;  ai^d  a  man  must  not  think  at  all,  or 
think  himself  very  insignificant,  when  he  finds  an  accoimt  of  his 
headache  answered  by  another's  asking  what  news  in  the  last  mail? 
Mutual  good  humour  is  a  dress  we  ought  to  appear  in  whenever 
we  meet,  and  we  should  make  no  mention  of  what  concerns  our- 
selves, without  it  be  of  matters  wherein  our  friends  ought  to  re- 
joice :  but  indeed  there  are  crowds  of  people  who  put  themselves  in 
no  method  of  pleasing  themselves  or  others ;  such  are  those  whom 
we  usually  call  indolent  persons.  Indolence  is,  methinks,  an  in- 
termediate state  betveen  pleasure  and  p*in,  and  venf  muftbLvsc^K^- 
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coming  any  part  of  our  life  afler  we  are  out  of  the  nurse's  arms. 
Such  an  aversion  to  labour  creates  a  constant  weariness,  and  one 
would  think  should  make  existence  itself  a  burden.  The  indolent 
man  descends  from  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  makes  that  being 
which  was  rational  merely  vegetative.  His  life  consists  only  in 
the  mere  increase  and  decay  of  a  body,  which,  with  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  might  as  well  have  been  uninformed,  as  the 
habitation  of  a  reasonable  mind. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  life  of  that  extraordinary  couple,  Harry  Ter- 
sett  and  his  lady.  Harry  was  in  the  days  of  his  celibacy  one  of 
those  pert  creatures  who  have  much  vivacity  and  little  understand- 
ing; Mrs.  E.ebecca  Quickly,  whom  he  married,  had  all  that  the 
fire  of  youth  and  a  lively  manner  could  do  towards  making  an 
agreeable  woman.  These  two  people  of  seeming  merit  fell  into 
each  others  arms;  and  passion  being  sated,  and  no  reason  or 
good  sense  in  either  to  succeed  it,  their  life  is  now  at  a  stand  > 
Qieir  meals  are  insipid,  and  their  time  tedious;  their  fortune  has 

S laced  them  above  care,  and  their  loss  of  taste  reduced  them  below 
iversion.  When  we  talk  of  these  as  instances  of  inexistence,  we  do 
not  mean,  that  in  order  to  live,  it  is  necessaiy  we  should  always  be 
in  jovial  crews,  or  crowned  with  chaplets  of  roses,  as  the  merry 
fellows  among  the  ancients  are  described ;  but  it  is  intended,  by 
consideiing  these  conti*aries  to  pleasure,  indolence,  and  too  much 
delicacy,  to  shew  that  it  is  prudence  to  preserve  a  disposition  in 
ourselves  to  receive  a  certain  delight  in  all  we  hear,  and  see. 

This  portable  quality  of  good  humoiu:  seasons  all  the  parts  and 
occTU'rences  we  meet  with,  in  such  a  manner,  that  there  are  no 
moments  lost;  but  they  all  pass  with  so  much  satisfaction,  that 
the  heaviest  of  loads  (when  it  is  a  load),  that  of  time,  is  never 
felt  by  us.  Yarilas  has  this  quality  to  the  highest  perfection,  and 
communicates  it  wherever  he  appears.  The  sad,  the  merry,  the 
severe,  the  melancholy,  shew  a  new  cheerfulness  when  he  comes 
amongst  them.  At  the  same  time  no  one  can  repeat  anything  that 
Yarilas  has  ever  said  that  deserves  repetition ;  but  the  man  has 
that  innate  goodness  of  temper,  that  he  is  welcome  to  everybody, 
because  every  man  thinks  he  is  so  to  him.  He  does  not  seem  to 
contribute  anything  to  the  mirth  of  the  company ;  and  yet  upon 
reflection  you  find  it  all  happened  by  his  being  there.  I  thought 
it  was  whimsically  said  of  a  gentleman,  that  if  Yarilas  had  wit,  it 
would  be  the  best  wit  in  the  world.  It  is  certain  when  a  well  cor- 
rected lively  iip  agination  and  good  breeding  are  added  to  a  sweet 
disposition,  they  qualify  it  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  blessings,  as 
well  as  pleasures  of  life. 

Men  would  come  into  company  with  ten  times  the  pleasure  they 
do,  if  they  were  sure  of  hearing  nothing  which  would  shock  them, 
as  well  as  expected  what  would  please  them.    When  we  know 
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every  person  that  is  spoken  of  is  represented  by  one  who  has  no  01 
will,  and  everything  that  is  mentioned  described  by  one  that  is  apt 
to  set  it  in  the  best  light,  the  entertainment  must  oe  delicate,  be- 
cause the  cook  has  nothing  brought  to  his  hand  but  what  is  the 
most  excellent  in  its  kind.  Beautiful  pictures  are  the  entertain- 
ments of  piu*e  minds,  and  deformities  of  the  corrupted.  It  is 
a  degree  towards  the  life  of  angels,  when  we  enjoy  conversation 
wherein  there  is  nothing  presented  but  in  its  excellence :  and  a 
degree  towards  that  of  demons,  wherein  nothing  is  shown  but  in 
its  degeneracy. 

STEELE.  T. 
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Bomulus,  et  Liber  pater,  et  com  Castore  Pollux, 
Post  ingentia  &cta,  deorum  in  templa  recepti ; 
Bum  terras  hominumque  colunt  genus,  aspera  bella 
Componunt,  agros  assignant,  oppida  condunt ; 
Plo  ravere  suis  non  respondere  fitvorem 

Speratum  mentis : 

HOB.  2.  BP.  i.  1.  5. 

IMITATBD. 

Edward  and  Henry,  now  the  boast  of  &me. 
And  virtuous  Alfred,  a  more  sacred  name. 
After  a  life  of  generous  toils  endur'd. 
The  Gkul  subdu'd,  or  property  secur'd. 
Ambition  humbled,  mighty  cities  storm'd, 
Or  laws  established,  and  the  world  reformed ; 
Clos'd  their  long  glories  with  a  sigh,  to  find 
Th'  unwilling  gratitude  of  base  mankind. 

POPB. 

"  Censure,"  says  a  late  ingenious  author,*  "  is  the  tax  a  man 
pays  to  the  public  for  being  eminent."  It  is  a  folly  for  an  eminent 
man  to  thiuK  of  escaping  it,  and  a  weakness  to  be  affected  with  it. 
All  the  illustrious  persons  of  antiquity,  and  indeed  of  every  age  in 
the  world,  have  passed  through  this  fiery  persecution.  There  is 
no  defence  against  reproach  but  obscurity ;  it  is  a  kind  of  conco- 
mitant to  greatness,  as  satires  and  invectives  were  an  essential 
part  of  a  Roman  triumph. 

If  men  of  eminence  are  exposed  to  censure  on  one  hand,  they 
are  as  much  liable  to  flattery  on  the  other.    If  they  receive  re- 

•  Swift,  voL  v.  p.  459,  edit  1801. 
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proaohee  which  are  not  duo  to  them,  thev  likewise  reeeiye  praasee 
whioh  they  do  not  deserve.  In  a  word,  the  man  in  a  high  post  is 
nev^  regarded  with  an  indifferent  eye,  hut  always  considered  as  a 
friend  or  an  enemy.  For  Uiis  reason,  persons  in  great  stations 
have  seldom  their  true  characters  drawn  till  several  years  after 
their  deaths.  Their  personal  friendships  aud  enmities  must  cease, 
and  the  parties  they  were  engaged  in  he  at  an  end,  before  their 
faults  or  their  virtues  can  have  justice  done  them.  When  writers 
have  the  least  opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth,  they  are  in  the 
best  disposition  to  tell  it. 

It  is  therefore  the  privilege  of  posterity  to  adjust  the  characters 
of  illustrious  persons,  and  to  set  matters  right  between  those  anta- 
gonists, who  py  their  rivalry  for  greatness  divided  a  whole  age 
into  factions.  We  can  now  allow  Caesar  to  be  a  great  man,  without 
derogating  from  Pompey;  and  celebrate  the  virtues  of  Cato,  with- 
out detracting  from  those  of  Caesar.  Every  one  that  has  been  long 
dead  has  a  due  proportion  of  praise  allotted  him,  in  which,  whilst  he 
lived,  his  friends  were  too  profuse,  and  his  enemies  too  sparing. 

According  to'  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  calculations,  the  last  comet  that 
made  its  appearance  in  1680,  imbibed  so  much  heat  by  its  ap- 
proaches to  the  sun,  that  it  would  have  been  two  thousand  times 
hotter  than  red  hot  iron,  had  it  been  a  globe  of  that  metal ;  and  that, 
supposing  it  as  big  as  the  earth,  and  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
sun,  it  would  be  fifty  thousand  years  in  cooling,  before  it  recovered 
its  natural  temper.  In  the  like  manner,  if  an  Englishman  considers 
the  great  ferment  into  which  our  political  world  is  thrown  at  pre- 
sent, and  how  intensely  it  is  heated  in  all  its  parts,  he  cannot  sup- 
pose that  it  will  cool  again  in  less  than  three  hundred  years.  In 
such  a  tract  of  time  it  is  possible  that  the  heats  of  the  present  age 
•  may  be  extinguished,  and  our  several  classes  of  great  men  repre- 
sented under  their  proper  characters.  Some  eminent  historian 
may  then  probably  rise  that  will  not  write  reoentibus  odiis  (as  Ta 
citus  expresses  it)  with  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  a  contem- 
porary author,  but  make  an  impartial  distribution  of  fame  among 
the  great  men  of  the  present  age. 

I  cannot  forbear  entertaining  myself  very  often  with  the  idea  of 
.  such  an  imaginary  historian  describing  the  reign  of  Anne  the  First 
and  introducing  it  with  a  preface  to  his  reader,  that  he  is  now 
entering  upon  the  most  shining  part  of  the  English  story.  The 
great  rivals  in  fame  will  be  then  distinguished  according  to  their 
respective  merits,  and  shine  in  their  proper  points  of  light.  "  Such 
an  one  (says  the  historian),  though  variously  represented  by  the 
writers  of  his  own  age,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  abilities,  great  application,  and  xmcommon  integrity :  nor 
was  such  an  one  (though  of  an  opposite  party  and  interest),  infe- 
rior to  him  in  any  of  these  respects.      The  several  antagonists  who 
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now  eiideavour  to  depreciate  one  another,  and  are  celebrated  or 
traduced  by  different  parties,  will  then  have  the  same  body  of 
admirers,  and  appear  illustrious  in  the  opinion  of  the  whole  British 
nation.  The  deserving  man,  who. can  now  recommend  himself  to 
the  esteem  of  but  half  his  countrymen,  will  then  receive  the  appro- 
bations and  applauses  of  a  whole  age. 

Among  the  several  persons  who  nourish  in  this  glorious  reign, 
there  is  no  question  but  such  a  future  historian,  as  the  person  of 
whom  I  am  speaking,  will  make  mention  of  the  men  of  genius  and 
learning  who  have  now  any  figure  in  the  British  nation.  For  my 
own  part,  I  often  flatter  myself  with  the  honourable  mention  which 
will  then  be  made  of  me ;  and  have  drawn  up  a  paragraph  in  my 
own  imagination,  that  I  fancy  will  not  be  altogether  unlike  what 
will  be  found  in  some  page  or  other  of  this  imaginary  historian. 

"It  was  under  this  reign,"  says  he,  ** that  The  Spectator  pub- 
lished those  little  diurnal  essays  which  are  still  extant.  We  know 
very  little  of  the  name  or  person  of  this  author,  except  only  that 
he  was  a  man  of  a  very  short  face,  extremely  addicted  to  silence, 
and  so  great  a  lover  of  knowledge,  that  he  made  a  voyage  to  Grand 
Cairo  for  no  other  reason,  but  to  take  the  measure  of  a  pyramid. 
His  chief  friend  was  one  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  a  whimsical  coun- 
try knight,  and  a  Templar,  whose  name  he  has  not  transmitted  to 
us.  He  lived  as  a  lodger  at  the  house  of  a  widow-woman,  and 
was  a  great  humourist  in  all  parts  of  his  life.  This  is  all  we  can 
affirm  with  any  certainty  of  his  person  and  character.  As  for  hia 
speculations,  notwithstanding  the  several  obsolete  words  and  ob- 
scure phrases  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  we  still  understand 
enough  of  them  to  see  the  diversions  and  characters  of  the  English 
nation  in  his  time ;  not  but  that  we  are  to  make  allowance  for  the 
mirth  and  humour  of  the  author,  who  has  doubtless  strained  many 
representations  of  things  beyond  the  truth.  For  if  we  interpret 
his  words  in  their  literal  meaning,  we  must  suppose  that  women 
of  the  first  quality  used  to  pass  away  whole  mornings  at  a  puppet- 
show  :*  that  they  attested  their  principles  by  their  patches :+  that 
an  audience  would  sit  out  an  evening  to  hear  a  dramatical  per* 
formance  written  in  a  language  which  they  did  not  understand :  J 
that  chairs  and  flower-pots  were  introduced  as  actors  upon  the 
British  stage :  §  that  a  promiscuous  assembly  of  men  and  women 
were  allowed  to  meet  at  midnight  in  masks  within  the  verge  of  the 
court ;  II  with  many  improbabilities  of  the  like  nature.  We  must, 
therefore,  in  these  ana  the  like  cases,  suppose  that  these  remote 
hints  and  allusions  aimed  at  some  certain  follies  which  were  then 
in  vogue,  and  which  at  present  we  have  not  any  notion  of.  We 
may  guess  by  several  passages  in  the  speculations,  that  there  were 

♦  See  No.  14.        f  No.  81.        t  No.  18.        §  No.  22,  Z^       ^  ^^,%. 
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writers  who  endeavoured  to  detract  from  the  works  of  this  author ; 
hut  as  nothing  of  this  nature  is  come  down  to  us,  we  cannot  guess 
at  any  ohjections  that  could  he  made  to  his  paper.  K  we  consider 
his  s^le  with  that  indulgence  which  we  must  show  to  old  English 
writers,  or  if  we  look  into  the  variety  of  his  suhjects,  with  those 
several  critical  dissertations,  moral  reflections,   *  *  * 

The  following  part  of  the  paragraph  is  so  much  to  my  advantage, 
and  heyond  anything  I  can  pretend  to,  that  I  hope  my  readers 
will  excuse  me  tor  not  inserting  it 

ADDISON.  L. 
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Lusus  animo  debent  aliqaando  dari. 

Ad  cogitandum  melior  ut  redeat  sibi. 

PHADB    FAB.  Xiv.  I.  3. 

The  mind  ought  sometimes  to  be  diverted,  that  it  may  return 
the  better  to  thinking. 

I  DO  not  know  whether  to  call  the  following  letter  a  satire  upon 
coquettes,  or  a  representation  of  their  several  fantastical  accom- 
plishments, or  what  other  title  to  give  it;  hut  as  it  is  I  shall  com- 
municate it  to  the  public.  It  will  sufficiently  explain  its  own 
intentions,  so  that  I  shall  give  it  my  readers  at  length,  without 
either  preface  or  postscript. 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  Women  are  armed  with  fans  as  men  with  swords,  and  some- 
times do  more  execution  with  them.  To  the  end  therefore  that 
ladies  may  he  entire  mistresses  of  the  weapon  which  they  hear,  I 
have  erected  an  academy  for  the  training  up  of  young  women  in 
the  exercise  of  the  fan,  according  to  the  most  fasluonable  airs  and 
motions  that  are  now  practised  at  court.  The  ladies  who  carry 
fans  under  me  are  drawn  up  twice  a  day  in  my  great  hall,  where 
they  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  their  arms,  and  exercised  by  the 
following  words  of  command: — Handle  your  fans.  Unfurl  your 
fans.  Discharge  your  fans,  Ground  your  fans.  Recover  yoiu*  fans, 
liiitter  vour  fans.  By  the  right  observation  of  these  few  plain 
words  of  command,  a  woman  of  a  tolerable  genius,  who  will  apply 
herself  diligently  to  her  exercise  for  the  space  of  but  one  half-year, 
shall  he  able  to  give  her  fan  all  the  graces  that  can  possibly  enter 
into  that  little  modish  machine. 


» 
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"  But  to  the  end  that  my  readers  may  form  to  themselves  a  right 
notion  of  this  exercise,  I  beg  leave  to  e^lain  it  to  them  in  all  its 
parts.  When  my  female  regiment  is  drawn  up  in  array,  with  every 
one  her  weapon  in  her  hand,  upon  mjr  giving  the  word  to  Handle 
their  fans,  each  of  them  shakes  her  fan  at  me  with  a  smile,  then 
gives  her  right  hand  woman  a  tap  upon  the  shoulder,  then  presses 
her  lips  with  the  extremity  of  her  fan,  then  lets  her  arms  fall  in  an 
easy  motion,  and  stands  in  readiness  to  receive  the  next  word  of 
command.  All  this  is  done  with  a  close  fan,  and  is  generally 
learned  in  the  first  week. 

"  The  next  motion  is  that  of  Unfurling  the  fan,  in  which  are 
comprehended  several  little  flirts  and  vibrations,  as  also  gradual 
and  deliberate  openings,  with  many  volimtary  fallings  asunder  in 
the  fan  itself,  that  are  seldom  learned  under  a  month's  practice. 
This  part  of  the  exercise  pleases  the  spectators  more  than  any 
other,  as  it  discovers  on  a  sudden  an  infinite  number  of  cupids, 
garlands,  altars,  birds,  beasts,  rainbows,  and  the  like  agreeable 
figures,  that  display  themselves  to  view,  whilst  every  one  in  the 
regiment  holds  a  picture  in  her  hand. 

"  Upon  my  giving  the  word  to  Discharge  their  fans,  they  give 
one  general  crack  that  may  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance 
when  the  wind  sits  fair.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of 
the  exercise ;  but  I  have  several  ladies  with  me,  who  at  their  first 
entrance  could  not  give  a  pop  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  the  far- 
ther end  of  a  room,  who  can  now  discharge  a  fan  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  it  shall  make  a  report  like  a  pocket-pistol.  I  have  like- 
wise taken  care  (in  order  to  hinder  young  women  from  letting  off 
their  fans  in  wrong  places  or  on  unsuitable  occasions),  to  show 
upon  what  subject  the  crack  of  a  fan  may  come  in  properly :  I  have 
likewise  invented  a  fan,  with  which  a  girl  of  sixteen,  by  the  help 
of  a  little  wind,  which  is  enclosed  about  one  of  the  largest  sticks, 
can  make  as  loud  a  crack  as  a  woman  of  fifty  with  an  ordinary 
fan. 

*'  When  the  fans  are  thus  discharged,  the  word  of  command  in 
course  is,  to  Ground  their  fans.  This  teaches  a  lady  to  quit  her 
fan  gracefully  when  she  throws  it  aside  in  order  to  take  up  a  pack 
of  cards,  adjust  a  curl  of  hair,  replace  a  falling  pin,  or  apply  her- 
self to  any  other  matter  of  importance.  This  part  of  the  exercise, 
as  it  only  consists  in  tossing  a  fan  with  an  air  upon  a  long  table 
(which  stands  by  for  that  purpose),  may  be  learned  in  two  days* 
time  as  well  as  in  a  twelvemonth. 

"  When  my  female  regiment  is  thus  disarmed,  I  generaiW  let 
them  walk  aoout  the  room  for  some  time ;  when  on  a  sudden 
(like  ladles  who  look  upon  their  watches  after  a  long  visit),  they 
all  of  them  hasten  to  their  arms,  catch  them  up  in  a  hurry /» and 
place  themselves  in  their  proper  stations  u^oi\.  xa^  <5»S!^^  ^^s^»-» 
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Becover  your  fans.    This  part  of  the  exercise  is  not  difficult,  pro- 
vided a  woman  applies  her  thoughts  to  it. 

**  The  fluttering  of  the  fan  is  the  last,  and  indeed  the  master- 
piece of  the  whole  exercise ;  hut  if  a  lady  does  not  misspend  her 
time,  she  may  make  herself  mistress  of  it  in  three  months.  I 
generally  lay  aside  the  dog-days  and  the  hot  time  of  the  summer 
for  the  teaching  this  part  of  the  exercise ;  for  as  soon  as  ever  I 
pronounce  Flutter  your  fans,  the*  place  is  filled  with  so  many 
zephyrs  and  gentle  hreezes  as  are  very  refreshing  in  that  season 
of  the  year,  though  they  might  be  dangerous  to  ladies  of  a  tender 
constitution  in  any  other. 

*•  There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  motions  to  be  made  use  of  in 
the  flutter  of  a  fan.  There  is  the  angry  flutter,  the  modest  flutter, 
the  timorous  flutter,  the  confused  flutter,  the  merry  flutter,  and  the 
amorous  flutter.  Not  to  be  tedious,  there  is  scarce  any  emotion  in 
the  mind  which  does  not  produce  a  suitable  agitation  in  the  fan ; 
insomuch,  that  if  1  only  see  the  fan  of  a  disciplined  lady,  I  know 
very  well  whether  she  laughs,  frowns,  or  blushes.  I  have  seen  a 
fan  so  very  angry,  that  it  would  have  been  dangerous  for  the  ab- 
sent lover  who  provoked  it  to  have  come  within  the  wind  of  it; 
and  at  other  times  so  very  languishing,  that  I  have  been  glad  for 
the  lady's  sake  the  lover  was  at  a  siifficient  distance  from  it.  I 
need  not  add,  that  a  fan  is  either  a  prude  or  coquette,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  person  who  bears  it  To  conclude^  my  letter,  I 
must  acquaint  you  that  I  have  from  my  own  observations  com- 
piled a  little  treatise  for  the  use  of  my  scholars,  entitled,  *  The  Pas- 
sions of  the  Fan ;'  which  I  will  communicate  to  you,  if  you  think 
it  may  be  of  use  to  the  public.  I  shall  have  a  general  review  on 
Thursday  next ;  to  which  you  shall  be  very  welcome,  if  you  will 
honour  it  with  your  presence. 

'<  I  am,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  I  teach  young  gentlemen  the  whole  art  of  gallanting  a 
fan. 

"  N.  B.  I  have  several  little  plain  fans  made  for  this  use,  to 
avoid  expense." 

ADDISON.  «  L. 
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Sibi  quivis 


Speret  idem :  Sadet  multum,  frustraque  laboret 
Ausus  idem 

HOR.    AM  POET.  T.    240. 

All  men  will  try,  and  hope  to  write  as  well, 
And  not  (without  much  pains)  be  ondeceiv'd. 

BOSOOKMOK. 

My  friend  the  divine  having  been  used  with  words  of  complais* 
ance,  which  he  thinks  could  be  properly  applied  to  no  one  living, 
and  I  think  could  be  only  spoken  of  him,  and  that  in  his  absence, 
was  so  extremely  offended  with  the  excessive  way  of  speaking  civi- 
lities among  us,  that  he  made  a  discourse  against  it  at  the  club, 
which  he  concluded  with  this  remark,  "  That  he  had  not  heard  one 
compliment  made  in  our  society  since  its  commencement."  Every 
one  was  pleased  with  his  conclusion ;  and  as  each  knew  his  good 
will  to  the  rest,  he  was  convinced  that  the  many  professions  of 
kindness  and  service,  which  we  ordinarily  meet  with,  are  not  na- 
tural where  the  heart  is  well  inclined ;  hut  are  a  prostitution  of 
speech,  seldom  intended  to  mean  any  part  of  what  they  express, 
never  to  mean  all  they  express.  Our  reverend  friend,  upon  this 
topic,  pointed  out  to  us  two  or  three  paragraphs  on  this  subject  in 
the  first  sermon  of  the  first  volume  of  the  late  archbishop's  *  pos- 
thumous works.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  read  anything  that 
pleased  me  more ;  and  as  it  is  the  praise  of  Longinus,  that  he 
speaks  of  the  sublime  in  a  style  suitable  to  it,  so  one  may  say  of 
this  author  upon  sincerity,  that  he  abhors  any  pomp  of  rhetorie 
on  this  occasion,  and  treats  it  with  a  more  than  ordinary  simpli- 
city, at  once  to  be  a  preacher  and  an  example.  With  what  com- 
mand of  himself  does  he  lay  before  us,  in  the  language  and  temper 
of  his  profession,  a  fault,  which  by  the  least  liberty  and  warmth  of 
expression  would  be  the  most  lively  wit  and  satire !  But  his  heart 
was  better  disposed,  and  the  good  Man  chastised  the  great  Wit  in 
such  a  manner,  that  he  was  ablie  to  speak  as  follows : — 

**  Amongst  too  many  other  instances  of  the  great  corruption 
and  degeneracy  of  the  age  wherein  we  live,  the  great  and  general 
want  01  sincerity  in  conversation  is  none  of  the  least.  The  world 
is  grown  so  full  of  dissimulation  and  compliment,  that  men  8  words 
are  hardly  any  signification  of  their  thoughts ;  and  iH  any  man  mett- 

•  Tillotson*8^  on  Sincerity,  from  John  i.  47. 
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sure  his  words  by  his  heart,  and  speak  as  he  thinks,  and  do  not 
express  more  kindness  to  every  man,  than  men  usually  have  for 
any  man,  he  can  hardly  escape  the  censure  of  want  of  breeding. 
The  old  English  plainness  and  sincerity,  that  generous  integrity 
of  nature,  and  honesty  of  disposition,  which  always  argues  true 
greatness  of  mind,  and  is  usually  accompanied  with  undaunted 
courage  and  resolution,  is  in  a  great  measure  lost  amongst  us. 
There  hath  been  a  long  endeavour  to  transform  us  into  foreign 
manners  and  fashions,  and  to  bring  us  to  a  servile  imitation  of 
none  of  the  best  of  our  neighbours,  in  some  of  the  worst  of  their 
qualities.  The  dialect  of  convereation  is  uow-a-days  so  swelled 
with  vanity  and  compliment,  and  so  surfeited  (as  I  may  say)  of 
expressions  of  kindness  and  respect,  that  if  a  man  that  lived  an 
age  or  two  ago  should  return  into  the  world  again,  he  would  really 
want  a  dictionary  to  help  him  to  understand  his  own  language, 
and  to  know  the  true  inti-insic  value  of  the  phrase  in  fashion,  and 
would  hardly  at  first  believe  at  what  a  low  rate  the  highest  strains 
and  expressions  of  kindness  imaginable  do  commonly  pass  in  cur- 
rent payment;  and  when  he  should  come  to  understand  it,  it 
would  be  a  great  while  before  he  could  bring  himself  with  a  good 
countenance  and  a  good  conscience  to  converse  with  men  upon 
equal  terms,  and  in  their  own  way. 

"  And  in  truth  it  is  hard  to  say,  whether  it  should  more  provoke 
our  contempt  or  our  pity,  to  hear  what  solemn  expressions  of 
respect  and  kindness  will  pass  between  men,  almost  upon  no 
occasion ;  how  gre^  honour  and  esteem  they  will  declare  for  one 
whom  perhaps  they  never  saw  before,  and  how  entirely  they  are 
all  on  the  sudden  devoted  to  his  service  and  interest,  for  no  reason  ; 
how  infinitely  and  eternally  obliged  to  him,  for  no  benefit;  and  how 
extremely  they  will  be  concerned  for  him,  yea  and  afflicted  too,  for 
no  cause.  I  know  it  is  said,  in  justification  of  this  hollow  kind  of 
conversation,  that  there  is  no  barm,  no  real  deceit  in  compliment, 
but  the  matter  is  well  enough,  so  long  as  we  understand  one 
another ;  et  verba  valent  ut  nummU  "  words  are  like  money :"  and 
when  the  current  value  of  them  is  generally  understood,  no  man  is 
cheated  by  them.  This  is  something,  if  such  words  were  anything ; 
but  being  brought  into  the  account,  they  are  mere  cyphers.  How- 
ever, it  is  still  a  just  matter  of  complaint,  that  sincerity  and  plain- 
ness are  out  of  fashion,  and  that  our  language  is  running  into  a 
lie;  that  men  have  almost  quite  perverted  the  use  of  speech,  and 
made  words  to  signify  nothing ;  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  con- 
versation of  mankina  is  little  else  but  driving  a  trade  of  dissimu- 
lation ;  insomuch  that  it  would  make  a  man  heartily  sick  and 
weary  of  the  world,  to  see  the  little  sincerity  that  is  in  use  and 
practice  among  men." 

When  the  vice  is  placed  in  this  contemptible  light,  he  arj^es 
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unanswerably  against  it,  in  words  and  thoughts  so  natural,  that 
any  man  who  reads  them  would  imagine  he  himself  could  have 
heen  the  author  of  them. 

*'  If  the  shew  of  anything  be  good  for  anything,  I  am  sure 
sincerity  is  better :  for  why  does  any  man  dissemble  or  seem  to  be 
that  which  is  not,  but  because  he  thinks  it  good  to  have  such  a 
quality  as  he  pretends  to  ?  For  to  counterfeit  and  dissemble,  is  to 
put  on  the  appearance  of  some  real  excellency.  Now  the  best  way 
in  the  world  to  seem  to  be  anything,  is  really  to  be  what  he  would 
seem  to  be.  Besides,  that  it  is  many  times  as  troublesome  to  make 
good  the  pretence  of  a  good  quality,  as  to  have  it ;  and  if  a  man 
have  it  not,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  is  discovered  to  want  it;  and  then 
all  his  pains  and  labour  to  seem  to  have  it,  are  lost." 

In  another  part  of  the  same  discourse  he  goes  on  to  shew,  that 
all  artifice  must  naturally  tend  to  the  disappointment  of  him 
that  practises  it. 

"  Whatsoever  convenience  may  be  thought  to  be  in  falsehood 
and  dissimulation,  it  is  soon  over ;  but  the  inconvenience  of  it  is 
perpetual,  because  it  brings  a  man  under  an  everlasting  jealousy 
and  suspicion,  so  that  he  is  not  believed  when  he  speaks  truth,  nor 
trusted  when  perhaps  he  means  honestly.  When  a  man  hath  once 
forfeited  the  reputation  of  his  integiity,  he  is  set  fast,  and  nothing 
will  then  serve  his  turn,  neither  truth  nor  falsehood. 

STEELE.  B. 
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Qualis  equos  Threissa  fatigat 


Harpalyce- 

viBO.  MV,  L  320. 

With  such  array  Harpalyce  bestrode 
Her  Thracian  courser. 


DBTDEH. 


It  would  be  a  noble  improvement,  or  rather  a  recovery  of  what 
we  call  good  breeding,  if  nothing  were  to  pass  amongst  us  for  agree- 
able which  was  the  least  transgression  against  that  rule  of  life 
called  decorum,  or  a  regard  to  decency.  This  would  command  the 
respect  of  mankind,  because  it  carries  in  it  deference  to  their  good 
opinion,  as  humility  lodged  in  a  worthy  mind  is  always  attended 
with  a  certain  homage;  which  no  haughty  soul,  with  all  the  arts 
imaginable,  will  ever  be  able  to  purchase.    Tully  says,  virtue  and 
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deoency  are  so  nearly  related,  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them 
from  each  other  hut  in  our  imagination.  As  the  heauty  of  the 
hody  always  accompanies  the  health  of  it,  so  certainly  is  decency 
concomitant  to  virtue.  As  heauty  of  hody,  with  an  agreeable 
carriage,  pleases  the  eye,  and  that  pleasure  consists  in  that  we  ob* 
serve  all  the  parts  with  a  certain  elegance  are  proportioned  to  each 
other ;  so  does  decency  of  behaviour  which  appears  in  our  lives 
obtain  the  approbation  of  all  with  whom  we  converse,  from  the 
order,  consistency,  and  moderation  of  our  words  and  actions.  This 
flows  from  the  reverence  we  bear  towards  every  good  man,  and  to 
the  world  in  general  ,*  for  to  be  negligent  of  what  any  one  thinks 
of  you,  does  not  only  shew  you  arrogant  but  abandoned.  In  all 
these  considerations  we  are  to  distinguish  how  one  virtue  diifera 
from  another.  As  it  is  the  part  of  justice  never  to  do  violence,  it 
is  of  modesty  never  to  commit  offence.  In  this  last  particular  lies 
the  whole  force  of  what  is  called  decency ;  to  this  purpose  that 
excellent  moralist  above  mentioned  talks  of  decency;  but  this 
quality  is  more  easily  comprehended  by  an  ordinary  capacity,  than 
expressed  with  all  his  eloquence.  This  decency  of  behaviour  is 
generally  transgressed  among  all  orders  of  men ;  nay,  the  very 
-women,  though  themselves  created  it  as  it  were  for  ornament,  are 
often  very  much  mistaken  in  this  ornamental  part  of  life.  It  would 
methinks  be  a  short  rule  for  behaviour,  if  every  young  lady  in  her 
dress,  words,  and  actions,  were  only  to  recommend  herself  as  a 
sister,  daughter,  or  wife,  and  make  herself  the  more  esteemed  in 
one  of  those  characters.  The  care  of  themselves,  with  regard  to 
the  families  in  which  women  are  bom,  is  the  best  motive  for  their 
being  courted  to  come  into  the  alliance  of  other  houses.  Nothing 
can  promote  this  end  more  than  a  strict  preservation  of  decency. 
I  should  be  glad  if  a  certain  equestrian  order  of  ladies,  some  of 
whom  one  meets  in  an  evening  at  every  outlet  of  the  town,  would 
take  this  subject  into  their  serious  consideration.  In  order  there- 
unto the  following  letter  may  not  be  wholly  unworthy  their 
perusal : — 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  Going  lately  to  take  the  air  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  even- 
ings this  season  has  produced ;  as  I  was  admiring  the  sereni^  of 
the  sky,  the  lively  colours  of  the  fields,  and  the  Tariety  of  the 
landscape  every  way  around  me,  my  eyes  were  suddenly  called  off 
from  these  inanimate  objects  by  a  litUe  party  of  horsemen  I  saw 
passing  the  road.  The  greater  part  of  them  escaped  my  partibcular 
observation,  by  reason  that  my  whole  attention  was  fixed  on  a  very 
fair  youth  who  rode  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  seemed  to  have  b^n 
dressed  by  some  description  in  a  romance.  His  features,  comr 
plexion,  and  habit  had  a  remarkable  effeminacy,  and  a  certain 
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languishiDg  vanity  appeared  in  his  air.  His  hair,  well  curled  and 
powdered,  tiung  to  a  considerable  length  on  his  shoulders,  and  was 
wantonly  tied,  as  if  by  the  hands  of  his  mistress,  in  a  scarlet  riband, 
which  played  like  a  streamer  behind  him ;  he  had  a  coat  and  waist- 
coat of  blue  camlet  trimmed  and  embroidered  with  silver ;  a  cravat 
of  the  finest  lace ;  and  wore,  in  a  smart  cock,  a  little  beaver  hat 
edged  with  silver,  and  made  more  sprightly  by  a  feather.  His 
horse  too,  which  was  a  pacer,  was  adorned  after  the  same  airy 
manner,  and  seemed  to  share  in  the  vanity  of  the  rider.  As  I  was 
pitying  the  luxury  of  this  young  person,  who  appeared  to  me  to 
have  been  educated  only  as  an  object  of  sight,  I  perceived  on  my 
nearer  approach,  and  as  I  turned  my  eyes  downward,  a  part  of  the 
equipage  I  had  not  observed  before,  which  was  a  petticoat  of  the 
same  with  the  coat  and  waistcoat.  After  this  discovery,  I  looked 
again  on  the  face  of  the  fair  Amazon  who  had  thus  deceived  me, 
and  thought  those  features  which  had  before  offended  me  by  their 
softness,  were  now  strengthened  into  as  improper  a  boldness ;  and 
though  her  eyes,  nose  and  mouth  seemed  to  be  formed  with  perfect 
symmetry,  I  am  not  certain  whether  she,  who  in  appearance  was  a 
very  handsome  youth,  may  not  be  in  reality  a  very  indifferent 
woman. 

"  There  is  an  objection  which  naturally  presents  itself  against 
these  occasional  perplexities  and  mixtures  of  dress,  which  is,  that 
they  seem  to  break  in  upon  that  propriety  and  distinction  of  appear- 
ance in  which  the  beauty  of  diflferent  characters  is  preserved ;  and 
if  they  should  be  more  frequent  than  they  are  at  present,  would 
look  like  turning  our  public  assemblies  into  a  general  masquerade. 
The  model  of  this  Amazonian  hunting-habit  for  ladies,  was,  as  I  take 
it,  first  imported  from  France,  and  well  enough  expresses  the 
gaiety  of  a  people  who  are  taught  to  do  anything,  so  it  be  with  an 
assurance ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  sits  awkwardly  yet  on 
our  English  modesty.  The  petticoat  is  a  kind  of  encumbrance 
upon  it ;  and  if  the  Amazons  should  think  fit  to  go  on  in  this 
plunder  of  our  sex's  ornaments,  they  ought  to  add  to  their  spoils, 
and  complete  their  triumph  over  us,  by  wearing  the  breeches. 

"  If  it  be  natural  to  contract  insensibly  the  manners  of  those  we 
imitate,  the  ladies  who  are  pleased  with  assuming  our  dresses  will 
do  us  more  honour  than  we  deserve,  but  they  will  do  it  at  their 
own  expense.  Why  should  the  lovely  Camilla  deceive  us  in  more 
shapes  than  her  own,  and  affect  to  be  represented  in  her  picture 
with  a  gun  and  a  spaniel ;  while  her  eldest  brother,  the  heur  of  a 
worthy  family,  is  drawn  in  silks  like  his  sister  ?  The  dress  and 
air  of  a  man  are  not  well  to  be  divided ;  and  those  who  would  not 
be  content  with  the  latter,  ought  never  to  think  of  assuming  the 
former.  There  is  so  large  a  portion  of  natural  agreeableness 
among  the  fair  sex  of  our  &and,  that  they  seem  \>^tt«.^^  vaxs^"^^*^ 

VOL.  I.  "^ 
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romantic  habits  without  having  the  same  occasion  for  them  with 
their  inventors :  all  that  needs  to  be  desired  of  them  is,  that  they 
would  be  themselves,  that  is,  what  nature  designed  them ;  and  to 
see  their  mistake  when  they  depart  from  this,  let  them  look  upon 
a  man  who  affects  the  softness  and  effeminacy  of  a  woman,  to  leam 
how  their  sex  must  appear  to  us,  when  approaching  to  the  resem- 
blance of  a  man. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 
"Your  most  humble  servant" 

STEELE.  [The  letter  by  Hughes.]  T. 
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Id  arbitror 


Adprime  in  vita  esse  utile,  ne  qnid  nimis. 

TEA.  ANDB.  ACT   1.   80.    1. 

I  take  it  to  be  a  principal  rule  of  life,  not  to  be  too  much  addicted  to  any 
one  thing. 

My  friend  Will  Honeycomb  values  himself  very  much  upon 
what  he  calls  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  which  has  cost  him  many 
disasters  in  his  youth  ;  for  Will  reckons  every  misfortune  that  he 
has  met  with  among  the  women,  and  every  rencounter  among  the 
men,  as  parts  of  bis  education ;  and  fancies  he  should  never  have 
been  the  man  he  is,  had  he  not  broke  windows,  knocked  down 
constables,  disturbed  honest  people  with  his  midnight  serenades, 
and  beat  up  a  lewd  woman  s  quarters,  when  he  was  a  young 
fellow.  The  engaging  in  adventures  of  this  nature  Will  caUs  the 
studying  of  mankind  ;  and  terms  this  knowledge  of  the  town,  the 
knowledge  of  the  world.  Will  ingenuously  confesses,  that  for  half 
his  life  his  head  ached  every  morning  with  reading  of  men  over- 
night ;  and  at  present  comforts  himself  under  certain  pains  which 
he  endures  from  time  to  time,  that  without  them  he  could  not  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  gallantries  of  the  age.  This  Will  looks 
upon  as  the  learning  of  a  gentleman,  and  regards  all  other  kinds 
01  science  as  the  accomplishments  of  one  whom  he  calls  a  scholar, 
a  bookish  man,  or  a  philosopher. 

For  these  reasons  Will  shines  in  mixed  company,  where  he  has 
the  discretion  not  to  go  out  of  his  depth,  and  has  often  a  certain 
way  of  making  his  real  ignorance  appear  a  seeming  one.  Our  dub 
however  has  frequently  caught  him  tripping,  at  which  times  they 
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never  spare  bim.  For  as  Will  offcen  insults  us  with  his  knowledge 
of  the  town,  we  sometimes  take  our  revenge  upon  him  by  our 
knowledge  of  books. 

He  was  last  week  producing  two  or  three  letters  which  he  writ 
in  his  youth  to  a  coquette  lady.  The  raillery  of  them  was  natural, 
and  well  enough  for  a  mere  man  of  the  town ;  but,  very  unluckily, 
several  of  the  words  were  wrong  spelt.  Will  laughed  this  off  at 
first  as  well  as  he  could ;  but  finding  himself  pushed  on  all  sides, 
and  especially  bv  the  Templar,  he  told  us  with  a  little  passion, 
that  he  never  liked  pedantry  in  spelling,  and  that  he  spelt  like  a 
gentleman,  and  not  like  a  scholar :  upon  this  Will  had  recourse  to 
his  old  topic  of  shewing  the  narrow  spiritedness,  the  pride,  and 
ignorance  of  pedants ;  which  he  carried  so  far,  that  upon  my  retir- 
ing to  my  lodgings,  I  could  not  forbear  throwing  together  such  re- 
flections as  occurred  to  me  upon  that  subject 

A  man  who  has  been  brought  up  among  books,  and  is  able  to 
talk  of  nothing  else,  is  a  very  indifferent  companion,  and  what  we 
call  a  pedant.  But,  methinks,  we  should  enlarge  the  title,  and  give 
it  to  every  one  that  does  not  know  how  to  think  out  of  his  profes- 
sion and  particular  way  of  life. 

What  is  a  greater  pedant  than  a  mere  man  of  the  town  ?  Bar 
him  the  play-houses,  a  catalogue  of  the  reigning  beauties,  and  an 
account  of  a  few  fashionable  distempers  that  have  befallen  him, 
and  you  strike  him  dumb.  How  many  a  pretty  gentleman's 
knowledge  lies  all  within  the  verge  of  the  court !  He  would  tell 
you  the  names  of  the  principal  favourites,  repeat  the  shrewd  say- 
ings of  a  man  of  quality,  whisper  an  intrigue  that  is  not  yet 
blown  upon  by  common  fame ;  or,  if  the  sphere  of  his  observa- 
tions is  a  little  larger  than  ordinary,  will  perhaps  enter  into  all  the 
incidents,  turns,  and  revolutions  in  a  game  of  ombre.  When  he 
has  gone  thus  far,  he  has  shown  you  the  whole  circle  of  his  ac- 
complishments ;  his  parts  are  drained,  and  he  is  disabled  firom 
any  further  conversation.  What  are  these  but  rank  pedants?  and 
yet  these  are  the  men  who  value  themselves  most  on  their  exemp- 
tion from  the  pedantry  of  colleges. 

I  might  here  mention  the  military  pedant  who  always  talks  in  a 
camp,  and  is  storming  towns,  making  lodgments,  and  fighting 
battles,  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  Everything  he 
speaks  smells  of  gunpowder ;  if  you  take  away  his  artillery  from 
him,  he  has  not  a  word  to  say  for  himself.  I  might  likewise  men- 
tion the  law  pedant,  that  is  perpetually  putting  cases,  repeating 
the  transactions  of  Westminster  Hall,  wi-angling  with  you  upon 
the  most  indifferent  circumstances  of  life,  and  not  to  be  convinced 
of  the  distance  of  a  place,  or  of  the  most  trivial  point  in  conversa- 
tion, but  by  dint  of  argument.  The  state  pedant  is  wrapt  up  in 
news,  and  lost  in  politics.    If  you  mention  eitVi^t  ^1  ^^^^^xs^*^  <:!^ 
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Spain  or  Poland,  he  talks  very  notably ;  bnt  if  you  go  out  of  the 
•**  Gazette,"  you  drop  him.  In  short,  a  mere  courtier,  a  mere 
soldier,  a  mere  scholar,  a  mere  anything,  is  an  insipid  pedantic  char 
racter,  and  equally  ridiculous. 

Of  all  the  species  of  pedants  which  I  have  mentioned,  the  book 
pedant  is  much  the  most  supportable ;  he  has  at  least  an  exercised 
understanding,  and  a  head  which  is  full,  though  confused ;  so  that 
a  man  who  converses  with  him  may  often  receive  from  him  hints 
of  things  that  are  worth  knowing,  and  what  he  may  possibly  turn 
to  his  own  advantage,  though  they  are  of  little  use  to  the  owner. 
The  worst  kind  of  pedants  among  learned  men,  are  such  as  are 
naturally  endued  with  a  very  small  share  of  common  sense,  and 
have  read  a  great  number  of  books  without  taste  or  distinction. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  learning,  like  travelling,  and  all  other  me- 
thods of  improvement,  as  it  finishes  good  sense,  so  it  makes  a  silly 
man  ten  thousand  times  more  insufferable,  by  supplying  variety  of 
matter  to  his  impertinence,  and  giving  him  an  opportunity  of 
abounding  in  absurdities. 

Shallow  pedants  cry  up  one  another  much  more  than  men  of 
solid  and  useful  learning.  To  read  the  titles  they  give  an  editor, 
or  collator  of  a  manuscript,  you  would  take  him  for  the  glory  of 
the  commonwealth  of  letters,  and  the  wonder  of  his  age ;  when 
perhaps  upon  examination  you  find  that  he  has  only  rectified  a 
Greek  particle,  or  laid  out  a  whole  sentence  in  proper  commas. 

They  are  obliged,  indeed,  to  be  thus  lavish  of  their  praises,  that 
they  may  keep  one  another  in  countenance ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  if 
a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  which  is  not  capable  of  making  a  man 
wise,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  make  him  vain  and  arrogant. 

ADDISON.  L. 
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Hinc  tibi  copia 


Manabit  ad  plenum,  benigno 
Buns  honorum  opulenta  coma. 


HOB.  1,  CD.  xviL  14. 


Here  to  thee  shall  plenty  flow^ 

And  all  her  riches  show, 

To  raise  the  honour  of  ^e  quiet  plain. 

OBXSOH. 

Having  often  received  an  invitation  from  my  friend  Sir  Rooeb  dk 
Gov£BL£Y  to  pass  away  a  month  with  him  in  the  country,  I  last  week 
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accompanied  bim  thither,  and  am  settled  with  him  for  some  time 
at  his  country-house,  where  I  intend  to  form  several  of  my  ensuing 
speculations.  Sir  Kooeb,  who  is  very  well  acquainted  with  my 
humour,  lets  me  rise  and  go  to  bed  when  I  please,  dine  at  his  own 
table  or  in  my  chamber  as  I  think  fit,  sit  still  and  say  nothing 
without  bidding  me  be  merry.  When  the  gentlemen  of  the  coun- 
try come  to  see  him,  he  only  shows  me  at  a  distance.  As  I  have 
been  walking  in  bis  fields  I  have  observed  them  stealing  a  sight  of 
me  over  a  hedge,  and  have  heard  the  knight  desiring  them  not  to 
let  me  see  them,  for  that  I  hated  to  be  stared  at. 

I  am  the  more  at  ease  in  Sir  Booeb's  family,  because  it  consists 
of  sober  and  stayed  persons;  for  as  the  knight  is  the  best  master 
in  the  world,  he  seldom  changes  his  servants ;  and  as  he  is  be- 
loved by  all  about  him,  his  servants  never  care  for  leaving  him ; 
by  this  means  his  domestics  are  all  in  years,  and  grown  old  with 
their  master.  You  would  take  his  valet-de-chambre  for  his  bro- 
ther, his  butler  is  grey-headed,  his  groom  is  one  of  the  gravest  men 
that  I  have  evfer  seen,  and  his  coachman  has  the  looks  of  a  privy- 
councillor.  You  see  the  goodness  of  the  master  even  in  the. old 
house-dog,  and  in  a  grey  pad  that  is  kept  in  the  stable  with  great 
care  and  tenderness  out  of  regard  to  his  past  services,  though  he 
has  been  useless  for  several  years. 

I  could  not  but  observe  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  the  joy 
that  appeared  in  the  countenances  of  these  ancient  domestics  upon 
my  friend's  arrival  at  his  country-seat  Some  of  them  could  not 
refrain  from  tears  at  the  sight  of  their  old  master ;  every  one  of 
them  pressed  forward  to  do  something  for  him,  and  seemed  dis- 
couraged if  they  were  not  employed.  At  the  same  time  the  good 
old  knight,  with  a  mixture  of  the  father  and  the  master  of  the 
family,  tempered  the  inquiries  after  his  own  affairs  with  several 
kind  questions  relating  to  themselves.  This  humanity  and  good 
nature  engages  everybody  to  him ;  so  that  when  he  is  pleasant 
upon  any  of  them,  all  his  family  are  in  good  humour,  and  none  so 
much  as  the  person  whom  he  diverts  himself  with ;  on  the  con- 
trary, if  he  coughs,  or  betrays  any  infirmity  of  old  age,  it  is  easy 
for  a  stander-by  to  observe  a  secret  concern  in  the  looks  of  all  bis 
servants. 

My  worthy  friend  has  put  me  under  the  particular  care  of  his 
butler,  who  is  a  very  prudent  man,  and,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his 
fellow-servants,  wonderfully  desirous  of  pleasing  me,  because  they 
have  often  heard  their  master  talk  of  me  as  of  his  particular 
friend. 

My  chief  companion,  when  Sir  Roger  is  diverting  himself  in  the 
woods  or  the  fields,  is  a  very  venerable  man  who  is  ever  with  Sir 
Kooeb,  and  has  lived  at  his  house  in  the  nature  of  a  chaplain  above 
thirty  years.    This  gentleman  is  a  person  of  good  «»sis/^  viA  ^«sq^ 
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learning,  of  a  veiy  regular  life  and  obliging  conyersation ;  he 
heartily  loves  Sir  Kooer,  and  knows  that  he  is  very  much  in  the 
old  knight's  esteem,  so  that  he  lives  in  the  family  rather  as  a  rela- 
tion than  as  a  dependant. 

I  have  observed  in  several  of  my  papers,  that  my  Mend  Sir 
Roger,  amidst  all  his  good  qualities,  is  something  of  a  humourist ; 
and  that  his  virtues,  as  well  as  imperfections,  are  as  it  were  tinged 
by  a  certain  extravagance,  which  makes  them  particularly  his, 
and  distinguishes  them  from  those  of  other  men.  This  cast  of 
mind,  as  it  is  generally  very  innocent  in  itself,  so  it  renders  his 
conversation  highly  agreeable,  and  more  delightful  than  the  same 
degree  of  sense  and  virtue  would  appear  in  their  common  and  or- 
dinary colours.  As  I  was  walking  with  him  last  night,  he  asked 
me  how  I  liked  the  good  man  whom  I  have  just  now  mentioned? 
and  without  staying  for  my  answer  told  me,  that  he  was  afraid  of 
being  insulted  with  Latin  and  Greek  at  his  own  table;  for  which 
reason,  he  desired  a  particular  friend  of  his  at  the  university  to 
find  him  out  a  clergyman  rather  of  plain  sense  than  much  learn- 
ing, of  a  good  aspect,  a  clear  voice,  a  sociable  temper,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, a  man  that  understood  a  little  of  back-gammon.  "  My 
friend,"  says  Sir  Roger,  "  found  me  out  this  gentleman,  who,  be- 
sides the  endowments  required  of  him,  is,  they  tell  me,  a  good 
scholar,  though  he  does  not  show  it  I  have  given  him  the  par- 
sonage of  the  parish ;  and,  because  I  know  his  value,  have  settled 
upon  him  a  good  annuity  for  life.  If  he  outlives  me,  he  shall  find 
that  he  was  higher  in  my  esteem  than  perhaps  he  thinks  he  is. 
He  has  now  been  with  me  thirty  years ;  and,  though  he  does  not 
know  I  have  taken  notice  of  it,  has  never  in  all  that  time  asked 
anything  of  me  for  himself,  though  he  is  every  day  soliciting  me 
for  something  in  behalf  of  one  or  other  of  my  tenants  his  parish- 
ioners. There  has  not  been  a  lawsuit  in  the  parish  since  he  has 
lived  among  them ;  if  any  dispute  arises,  they  apply  themselves  to 
him  for  the  decision ;  if  they  do  not  acquiesce  in  his  judgment, 
which  I  think  never  happened  above  once  or  twice  at  most,  they 
appeal  to  me.  At  his  first  settling  with  me,  I  made  him  a  present 
of  all  the  good  sermons  which  have  been  printed  in  English,  and 
only  begged  of  him  that  every  Simday  he  would  pronounce  one  of 
them  in  the  pulpit.  Accordingly,  he  has  digested  them  into  snch 
a  series,  and  they  follow  one  another  naturally,  and  make  a  con- 
tinued system  of  practical  divinity." 

As  Sir  Roger  was  going  on  in  his  story,  the  gentleman  we  were 
talking  of  came  up  to  us ;  and  upon  the  knight  s  asking  him  who 
preached  to  morrow  (for  it  was  Saturday  night),  told  us,  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph  in  the  morning,  and  Dr.  South  in  the  afternoon.  He 
then  showed  us  his  list  of  preachers  for  the  whole  year;  where  I 
saw  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  Archbishop  Tillotson,  Bishi^ 
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Saunderson,  Dr.  Barrow,  Dr.  Galamy,  with  several  liviDg  authors 
who  have  published  discourses  of  practical  divinity. .  I  no  sooner 
saw  this  venerable  man  in  the  pulpit,  but  I  very  much  approved 
of  my  friend's  insisting  upon  the  qualifications  of  a  good  aspect 
and  a  clear  voice ;  for  I  was  so  charmed  with  the  gracefulness  of 
his  figure  and  delivery,  as  well  as  with  the  discourses  he  pro- 
nounced, that  I  think  I  never  passed  any  time  more  to  my  satis- 
faction. A  sermon  repeated  after  this  manner,  is  like  tlie  compo- 
sition of  a  poet  in  the  mouth  of  a  graceful  actor. 

I  could  heartily  wish  that  more  of  our  country  clergy  would  fol- 
low this  example ;  and  instead  of  wasting  their  spirits  in  laborious 
compositions  of  their  own,  would  endeavour  after  a  handsome  elo- 
cution, and  all  those  other  talents  that  are  proper  to  enforce  what 
has  been  penned  by  greater  masters.  This  would  not  only  be  more 
easy  to  themselves,  but  more  edifying  to  the  people. 

ADDISON.  L. 
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iESsopo  ingentem  statuam  posuere  Attici, 
Servumque  coUocanmt  aeterna  in  basi^ 
Patere  honoris  scirent  ut  cunctis  viam. 

PHJiDS.  EPILOG.   1,   2. 

The  Athenians  erected  a  large  statue  to  ^sop,  and  placed  him,  though 
a  slave,  on  a  lasting  pedestal ;  to  show,  that  the  way  to  honour  Ues 
open  indifferently  to  all. 

The  reception,  manner  of  attendance,  undisturbed  freedom  and 
quiet,  which  I  meet  with  here  in  the  country,  has  confirmed  me  in 
the  opinion  I  always  had,  that  the  general  corruption  of  manners 
in  servants  is  owing  to  the  conduct  of  masters.  The  aspect  of 
every  one  in  the  family  carries  so  much  satisfaction,  that  it  appears 
he  knows  the  happy  lot  which  has  befallen  him,  in  being  a  mem- 
ber of  it.  There  is  one  particular  which  I  have  seldom  seen  but 
at  Sir  Roger's  ;  it  is  usual  in  all  other  places,  that  servants  fly 
from  the  parts  of  the  house  through  which  their  master  is  passing; 
on  the  contrary,  here  they  industriously  place  themselves  in  his 
way ;  and  it  is  on  both  sides,  as  it  were,  understood  as  a  visit, 
when  the  servants  appear  without  calling.  This  proceeds  from 
the  humane  and  equal  temper  of  the  man  of  the  house,  who  also 
perfectly  well  knows  how  to  enjoy  a  great  estate,  with  such  eco- 
nomy as  ever  to  be  much  beforehand.    This  makes  his  own  mind 
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untroubled,  and  consequently  unapt  to  vent  peevish  expresedons, 
or  give  passionate  or  inconsistent  orders  to  those  about  him.  Thus 
respect  and  love  go  together ;  and  a  certain  cheerfulness  in  per- 
formance of  their  duty  is  the  particular  distinction  of  the  lower 
port  of  this  family.  When  a  servant  is  called  before  his  master, 
he  does  not  come  with  an  expectation  to  hear  himself  rated  for 
«ome  trivial  fault,  threatened  to  be  stripped,  or  used  with  any 
other  imbecoming  language,  which  mean  masters  often  give  to 
worthy  servants ;  but  it  is  often  to  know,  what  road  he  took  that 
he  came  so  readily  back  according  to  order ;  whether  he  passed  by 
such  a  ground ;  if  the  old  man  who  rents  it  is  in  good  health ;  or 
whether  he  gave  Sir  Roger's  love  to  him,  or  the  like. 

A  man  who  preserves  a  respect  founded  on  his  benevolence  to 
his  dependants,  lives  rather  like  a  prince  than  a  master  in  his 
family ;  his  orders  are  received  as  favours  rather  than  duties ;  and 
the  distinction  of  approaching  him  is  part  of  the  reward  for  exe- 
cuting what  is  commanded  by  him. 

There  is  another  circumstance  in  which  my  friend  excels  in  his 
management,  which  is  the  maifner  of  rewarding  his  servants.  He 
has  ever  been  of  opinion,  that  giving  his  cast  clothes  to  be  worn 
by  valets  has  a  very  ill  effect  upon  little  minds,  and  creates  a  silly 
sense  of  equality  between  the  parties,  in  persons  affected  only  with 
outward  things.  I  have  heard  him  often  pleasant  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  describe  a  young  gentleman  abusing  his  man  in  that 
coat,  which  a  month  or  two  before  was  the  most  pleasing  distinc- 
tion he  was  conscious  of  in  himself.  He  would  turn  his  discourse 
still  more  pleasantly  upon  the  bounties  of  the  ladies  in  this  kind  ; 
and  I  have  heard  him  say,  he  knew  a  fine  woman,  who  distributed 
rewards  and  punishments  in  giving  becoming  or  unbecoming 
dresses  to  her  maids. 

But  my  good  friend  is  above  these  little  instances  of  good  will, 
in  bestowing  only  trifles  on  his  servants ;  a  good  servant  to  him  is 
sure  of  having  it  in  his  choice  very  soon  of  being  no  servant  at  all. 
As  I  before  observed,  he  is  so  good  a  husband,  and  knows  so 
thoroughly  that  the  skill  of  the  purse  is  the  cardinal  virtue  of  this 
life ;  I  say,  he  knows  so  well  that  frugality  is  the  support  of  gene- 
rosity, that  he  can  often  spare  a  large  fine  when  a  tenement  falls, 
and  give  that  settlement  to  a  good  servant  who  has  a  mind  to  go 
into  the  world,  or  make  a  stranger  pay  the  fine  to  that  servant,  for 
his  more  comfortable  maintenance,  if  he  stays  in  his  service. 

A  man  of  honour  and  generosity  considers  it  would  be  miserable 
to  himself  to  have  no  wiil  but  that  of  another,  though  it  were  of 
the  best  person  breathing,  and  for  that  reason  goes  on  as  fast  as  he 
is  able  to  put  his  servants  into  independent  livelihoods.  The 
greatest  part  of  Sir  Roger's  estate  is  tenanted  by  persons  who 
have  served  himself  or  his  ancestors.    It  was  to  me  extremely 
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pleasant  to  observe  the  visitants  from  several  parts  to  welcome  his 
arrival  into  the  country;  and  all  the  difference  that  I  could  take 
notice  of  between  the  late  servants  who  came  to  see  him,  and 
those  who  stayed  in  the  family,  was,  that  these  latter  were  looked 
upon  as  finer  gentlemen  and  better  courtiers. 

This  manumission  and  placing  them  in  a  way  of  livelihood,  I 
look  upon  as  only  what  is  due  to  a  good  servant;  which  encou- 
ragement will  make  his  successor  be  as  diligent,  as  humble,  and 
as  readv  as  he  was.  There  is  something  wonderful  in  the  narrow- 
ness of  those  minds,  which  can  be  pleased,  and  be  barren  of 
bounty  to  those  who  please  them. 

One  might,  on  this  occasion,  recount  the  sense  that  great  per- 
sons in  all  ages  have  had  of  the  merit  of  their  dependants,  and  the 
heroic  services  which  men  have  done  their  masters  in  the  extre- 
mity of  their  fortunes ;  and  shown  to  their  undone  patrons,  that 
fortune  was  all  the  difference  between  them ;  but  as  I  design  this 
my  speculation  only  as  a  gentle  admonition  to  thankless  masters, 
I  shall  not  go  out  of  the  occurrences  of  common  life,  but  assert  it 
as  a  general  observation,  that  I  never  saw,  but  in  Sir  Eooer's 
family,  and  one  or  two  more,  good  servants  treated  as  they  ought 
to  be.  Sir  Roger's  kindness  extends  to  their  children's  children, 
and  this  very  morning  he  sent  his  coachman's  grandson  to  pren- 
tice. I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  an  account  of  a  picture  in 
his  gallery,  where  there  are  many  which  will  deserve  my  future 
observation. 

At  the  very  upper  end  of  this  handsome  structure  I  saw  the  por- 
traiture of  two  young  men  standing  in  a  river,  the  one  naked,  the 
other  in  a  livery.  The  person  supported  seemed  half  dead,  but 
still  so  much  alive  as  to  show  in  his  face  exquisite  joy  and  love  to- 
wards the  other.  I  thought  the  fainting  figure  resembled  my 
friend  Sir  Eoger  ;  and  looking  at  the  butler  who  stood  by  me,  for 
an  accoimt  of  it,  he  informed  me  that  the  person  in  the  livery  was 
a  servant  of  Sir  Roger's  who  stood  on  the  shore  while  his  master 
was  swimming,  and  observing  him  taken  with  some  sudden  illness, 
and  sink  under  water,  jumped  in  and  saved  him.  He  told  me.  Sir 
Roger  took  off  the  dress  he  was  in  as  soon  as  he  came  home,  and 
by  a  great  bounty  at  that  time,  followed  by  his  favour  ever  since, 
had  made  him  master  of  that  pretty  seat  which  we  saw  at  a  dis- 
tance as  we  came  to  this  house.  I  remembered,  indeed.  Sir  Roger 
said,  there  lived  a  very  worthy  gentleman,  to  whom  he  was  highly 
obliged,  without  mentioning  anything  further.  Upon  my  looking 
a  little  dissatisfied  at  some  part  of  the  picture,  my  attendant  in- 
formed me,  that  it  was  against  Sir  Roger's  will,  and  at  the  earnest 
request  of  the  gentleman  himself,  that  he  was  drawn  in  the  habit 
in  which  he  had  saved  his  master. 

STEELE.  '^ 
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Ghratis  anhelans,  multa  agendo  niliil  agens. 

PHJiDB.  FAB.  y.   2. 

Out  of  breath  to  no  purpose,  and  very  busy  about  nothing. 

As  I  was  yesterday  morning  walking  with  Sir  Roger,  before  his 
house,  a  country  fellow  brought  him  a  huge  fish,  which  he  told 
him  Mr.  William  Wimble  had  caught  that  very  morning ;  and 
that  he  presented  it  with  his  service  to  him,  and  intended  to  come 
and  dine  with  him.  At  the  same  time  he  delivered  a  letter,  which 
my  friend  read  as  soon  as  the  messenger  left  bim. 

"  Sir  Roger, 
"  I  desire  you  to  accept  of  a  jftok,  which  is  the  best  I  have 
caught  this  season.  I  intend  to  come  and  stay  with  you  a  week, 
and  see  how  the  perch  bite  in  the  Black  river.  I  observed  with 
some  concern,  the  last  time  I  saw  you  upon  the  bowling.green, 
that  your  whip  wanted  a  lash  to  it ;  I  will  bring  half-a-dozen  with 
me  that  I  twisted  last  week,  which  I  hope  will  serve  you  all  the 
time  you  are  in  the  country.  I  have  not  been  out  of  the  saddle 
for  six  days  last  past,  having  been  at  Eton  with  Sir  John's  eldest 
son.    He  takes  to  his  learning  hugely. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 
"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  Will  Wtmble." 

This  extraordinaiy  letter,  and  message  that  accompanied  it, 
made  me  very  curious  to  know  the  character  and  quality  of  the 
gentleman  who  sent  them ;  which  I  found  to  be  as  follow: — "  Will 
Wimble  is  younger  brother  to  a  baronet,  and  descended  of  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Wimbles.  He  is  now  between  forty  and 
fifty ;  but  being  bred  to  no  business,  and  born  to  no  estate,  he  ge- 
nerally lives  with  his  elder  brother  as  superintendant  of  his  game. 
He  hunts  a  pack  of  dogs  better  than  any  man  in  the  country,  and 
is  very  famous  for  finding  out  a  hare.  He  is  extremely  well  versed 
in  all  the  little  handicrafts  of  an  idle  man.  He  makes  a  May-fly 
to  a  miracle ;  and  furnishes  the  whole  country  with  angle-rods. 
As  he  is  a  good-natured  officious  fellow,  and  very  much  esteemed 
upon  account  of  his  family,  he  is  a  welcome  guest  at  every  house, 
and  k^eps  up  a  good  correspondence  among  all  the  gentlemen 
about  him.    He  carries  a  tulip-root  in  his  pocket  from  one  to  aHo- 
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ther,  or  exchanges  a  puppy  between  a  couple  of  friends  that  live 
perhaps  in  the  opposite  sides  of  the  county.  Will  is  a  particular 
favourite  of  all  the  young  heirs,  whom  he  frequently  obliges  with 
a  net  that  he  has  weaved,  or  a  setting-dog  that  he  has  '  made* 
himself.  He  now  and  then  presents  a  pair  of  garters  of  his  own 
knitting  to  their  mothers  or  sisters ;  and  raises  a  great  deal  of 
mirth  among  them,  by  inquiring,  as  often  as  he  meets  them,  *  How 
they  wear?'  These  gentleman-like  manufactures  and  obliging 
little  humours  make  Will  the  darling  of  the  country." 

Sir  Roger  was  proceeding  in  the  character  of  him,  when  we  saw 
him  make  up  to  us  with  two  or  three  hazle  twigs  in  his  hand  that 
he  had  cut  in  Sir  Eoger's  woods,  as  he  came  through  them,  in  his 
way  to  the  house.  I  was  very  much  pleased  to  observe  on  one 
side  the  hearty  and  sincere  welcome  with  which  Sir  Boger  re- 
ceived him,  and,  on  the  other,  the  secret  joy  which  his  guest  dis- 
covered at  the  sight  of  the  good  old  knight.  After  the  first  salutes 
were  over.  Will  desired  Sir  Roger  to  lend  him  one  of  his  servants 
to  carry  a  set  of  shuttle-cocks  he  had  with  him  in  a  little  box,  to 
a  lady  that  lived  about  a  mile  off,  to  whom  it  seems  he  had  pro- 
mised such  a  present  for  above  this  half  year.  Sir  Roger's  back 
was  no  sooner  turned,  but  honest  Will  began  to  tell  me  of  a  large 
cock  pheasant  that  he  had  sprung  in  one  of  the  neighbouring 
woods,  with  two  or  three  other  adventures  of  the  same  nature. 
Odd  and  uncommon  characters  are  the  game  that  I  look  for,  and 
most  delight  in ;  for  which  reason  I  was  as  much  pleased  with 
the  novelty  of  the  person  that  talked  to  me,  as  he  could  be  for 
his  life  with  the  sprmging  of  a  pheasant,  and  therefore  listened  to 
him  with  more  than  ordinary  attention. 

In  the  midst  of  his  discourse  the  bell  rung  to  dinner,  where  the 
gentleman  I  have  been  speaking  of  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
huge  jack  he  had  caught,  served  up  for  the  firet  dish  in  a  most 
sumptuous  manner.  Upon  our  sitting  down  to  it  he  gave  us  a 
long  account  how  he  had  hooked  it,  played  with  it,  foiled  it,  and 
at  length  drew  it  out  upon  the  bank,  with  several  other  particulars 
that  lasted  all  the  first  course.  A  dish  of  wild  fowl  that  came 
afterwards  furnished  conversation  for  the  rest  of  the  dinner  which 
concluded  with  a  late  invention  of  Will's  for  improving  the  quail- 
pipe. 

Upon  withdrawing  into  my  room  after  dinner,  I  was  secretly 
touched  with  compassion  towards  the  honest  gentleman  that  had 
dined  with  us ;  and  could  not  but  consider  with  a  great  deal  of 
concern,  how  so  good  an  heart  and  such  busy  hands  were  wholly 
employed  in  trifles ;  that  so  much  humanity  should  be  so  little  be- 
neficial to  others,  and  so  much  industry  so  little  advantageous  to 
himself.    The  same  temper  of  mind  and  application  to  affairs 
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might  have  recommended  him  to  the  public  esteem,  and  have 
raised  his  fortune  in  another  station  of  life.  What  good  to  his 
country  or  himself  might  not  a  trader  or  merchant  have  done  with 
such  useful  though  ordinary  qualifications  ? 

Will  Wimble's  is  the  case  of  many  a  younger  brother  of  a  great 
family,  who  had  rather  see  their  children  starve  like  gentlemen, 
than  thrive  in  a  trade  or  profession  that  is  beneath  their  quality. 
This  humour  fills  several  parts  of  Europe  with  pride  and  beggary. 
It  is  the  happiness  of  a  trading  nation  Uke  ours,  that  the  younger 
sons,  though  incapable  of  any  liberal  art  or  profession,  may  be 
placed  in  such  a  way  of  life,  as  may  perhaps  enable  them  to  vie 
with  the  best  of  their  family.  Accordingly  we  find  several  citizens 
that  were  launched  into  the  world  with  narrow  fortunes,  rising  by 
an  honest  industry  to  greater  estates  than  those  of  their  elder 
brothers.  It  is  not  improbable  but  Will  was  formerly  tried  at 
divinity,  law,  or  physic ;  and  that  finding  his  genius  did  not  lie 
that  way,  his  parents  gave  him  up  at  length  to  his  own  inventions. 
But  certainly,  however  improper  he  might  have  been  for  studies 
of  a  higher  nature,  he  was  perfectly  well  turned  for  the  occupar 
tions  of  trade  and  commerce.  As  I  tbink  this  is  a  point  which 
cannot  be  too  much  inculcated,  I  shall  desire  my  reader  to  com- 
pare what  I  have  here  written  with  what  I  have  said  in  my  twenty- 
first  spebulation. 

ADDISON.  L. 
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Abnormis  sapiens  — — 

HOR.  2,  SAT.  il  3. 

Of  plain  good  sense,  untutor'd  in  the  schools. 

I  WAS  this  morning  walking  in  the  gallery,  when  Sir  Kooer 
entered  at  the  end  opposite  to  me,  and  advancing  towards  me,  said 
he  was  glad  to  meet  me  among  his  relations  the  de  Coverleys,  and 
hoped  T  liked  the  conversation  of  so  much  good  company,  who 
were  as  silent  as  myself.  I  knew  he  alluded  to  the  pictures ;  and 
as  he  is  a  gentleman  who  does  not  a  little  value  himself  upon  his 
ancient  descent,  I  expected  he  would  give  me  some  account  of 
them.  We  were  now  arrived  at  the  upper  end  of  the  gallery, 
when  the  knight  faced  towards  one  of  the  pictures ;  and  as  we 
stood  before  it,  he  entered  into  the  matter,  after  his  blunt  way  of 
saying  things  as  they  occur  to  his  imagination,  without  regular 
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introductiou,  or  care  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  chain  of 
thought 

"It  is,"  said  he,  "worth  while  to  consider  the  force  of  dress; 
and  how  the  persons  of  one  age  differ  from  those  of  another,  merely 
hy  that  only.  One  may  ohserve  also,  that  the  general  fashion  of 
one  age  has  heen  followed  by  one  particular  set  of  people  in 
another,  and  hy  them  preserved  from  one  generation  to  another. 
Thus  the  vast  jetting  coat  and  small  bonnet,  which  was  the  habit 
in  Harry  the  Seventh's  time,  is  kept  on  in  the  yeomen  of  the 
guard  :  not  without  a  good  and  politic  view,  because  they  look  a 
foot  taller,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  broader :  besides,  that  the  cap 
leaves  the  face  expanded,  and  consequently  more  terrible,  and  fitter 
to  stand  at  the  entrance  of  palaces. 

"  This  predecessor  of  ours,  you  see,  is  dressed  after  this  manner, 
and  his  cheeks  would  be  no  larger  than  mine,  were  he  in  a  hat  as 
I  am.  He  was  the  last  man  that  won  a  prize  in  the  Tilt-yard, 
(which  is  now  a  common  street  before  Whitehall).  You  see  the 
broken  lance  that  lies  there  by  his  right  foot.  He  shivered  that 
lance  of  his  adversary  all  to  pieces :  and  bearing  himself,  look  you, 
sir,  in  this  manner,  at  the  same  time  he  came  within  the  target  of 
the  gentleman  who  rode  against  him,  and  taking  him  with  incre- 
dible force  before  him  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  he  in  that 
manner  rid  the  tournament  over,  with  an  air  that  shewed  he  did 
it  rather  to  perform  the  rule  of  the  lists,  than  expose  his  enemy : 
however,  it  appeared  he  knew  how  to  make  use  of  a  victory,  and 
with  a  gentle  trot  he  marched  up  to  a  gallery  where  their  mistress 
sat,  (for  they  were  rivals),  and  let  him  down  with  laudable  cour- 
tesy and  pardonable  insolence.  I  do  not  know  but  it  might  be 
exactly  where  the  coffee-house*  is  now. 

"  You  are  to  know,  this  my  ancestor  was  not  only  of  a  military 
genius,  but  fit  also  for  the  arts  of  peace,  for  he  played  on  the  bass- 
viol  as  well  as  any  gentieman  at  court ;  you  see  where  his  viol 
hangs  by  his  basket-hilt  sword.  The  action  at  the  Tilt  yard  you 
may  be  sure  won  the  fair  lady,  who  was  a  maid  of  honour,  and  the 
greatest  beauty  of  her  time;  here  she  stands  the  next  picture.  You 
see,  sir,  my  great  great  great  grandmother  has  on  the  newfashioned 
petticoat,  except  that  the  modem  is  gathered  at  the  waist;  my 
grandmother  appears  as  if  she  stood  in  a  large  drum,  whereas  the 
ladies  now  walk  as  if  they  were  in  a  go  cart.  For  all  this  lady  was 
bred  at  court,  she  became  an  excellent  country-wife,  she  brought 
ten  children ;  and  when  I  shew  yoU  the  library,  you  shall  see  in 
her  own  hand  (allowing  for  the  difference  of  the  language)  the  best 
receipt  now  in  England  both  for  an  hasty-pudding  and  a  white- 
pot. 

*  The  Tilt-yard  coffee-house  is  still  in  being  at  Whitehall  QiaU\. 
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'*  K  you  please  to  fall  back  a  little,  because  it  is  necessary  to 
look  at  the  three  next  pictures  at  one  view ;  these  are  thre^  sisters. 
She  on  the  right  hand,  who  is  so  very  beautiful,  died  a  maid ;  the 
next  to  her,  still  handsomer,  had  the  same  fate,  against  her  will ; 
this  homely  thing  in  the  middle  had  both  their  portions  added  to 
her  own,  and  was  stolen  by  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  a  man  of 
stratagem  and  resolution,  for  he  poisoned  three  mastiffs  to  come  at 
her,  and  knocked  down  two  deer-stealers  in  carrying  her  off.  Mis- 
fortunes happen  in  all  families.  The  theft  of  this  romp,  and  so 
much  money,  was  no  great  matter  to  our  estate.  But  the  next 
heir  that  possessed  it  was  this  soft  gentleman,  whom  you  see 
there.  Observe  the  small  buttons,  the  little  boots,  the  laces,,  the 
slashes  about  his  clothes,  and  above  all,  the  posture  he  is  drawn 
in,  (which  to  be  sure  was  his  own  choosing) ;  you  see  he  sits  with 
one  hand  on  a  desk  writing,  and  looking  as  it  were  another  way, 
like  an  easy  writer  or  a  sonneteer.  He  was  one  of  those  that  bad 
too  much  wit  to  know  how  to  live  in  the  world ;  he  was  a  man  of 
no  justice,  but  great  good  manners ;  he  ruined  every  body  that  had 
anything  to  do  with  him,  but  never  said  a  rude  thing  in  his  life ; 
the  most  indolent  person  in  the  world ;  he  would  sign  a  deed  that 
passed  away  half  his  estate  with  his  gloves  on,  but  would  not  put 
on  his  hat  before  a  lady  if  it  were  to  save  his  countiy.  He  is  said 
to  be  the  first  that  made  love  by  squeezing  the  hand.  He  left  the 
estate  with  ten  thousand  pounds  debt  upon  it ;  but  however,  by 
all  hands  I  have  been  informed  that  he  was  every  way  the  finest 
gentleman  in  the  world.  That  debt  lay  heavy  on  our  house  for 
one  generation ;  but  it  was  retrieved  by  a  gift  from  that  honest 
man  you  see  there,  a  citizen  of  our  name,  but  nothing  at  all  akin  to 
us.  I  know  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  has  said  behind  my  back,  that 
this  man  was  descended  from  one  of  the  ten  children  of  the  maid 
of  honour,  I  shewed  you  above ;  but  it  was  never  made  out.  We 
winked  at  the  thing  indeed,  because  money  was  wanting  at  that 
tune. 

Here  I  saw  my  friend  a  little  embarrassed,  and  tmned  my  face 
to  the  next  portraiture. 

Sir  Roger  went  on  with  his  account  of  the  gallery  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. — "This  man  (pointing  to  him  I  looked  at)  I  take  to  be 
the  honour  of  our  house.  Sir  Humphrey  de  Coverley ;  he  was  in 
his  dealings  as  punctual  as  a  tradesman,  and  as  generous  as  a  gen- 
tleman. He  would  have  thought  himself  as  much  undone  by 
breaking  his  word,  as  if  it  were  to  be  followed  by  bankruptcy.  He 
served  his  country  as  knight  of  this  shire  to  his  dying  day.  He 
found  it  no  easy  matter  to  maintain  an  integrity  in  his  words  and 
actions,  even  in  things  that  regarded  the  offices  which  were  incum- 
bent upon  him,  in  the  care  of  his  own  affairs  and  relations  of  life, 
and  therefore  dreaded  (though  he  had  great  talents)  to  go  into  em- 
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ployments  of  state,  where  he  must  be  exposed  to  the  snares  of  ani- 
bition.  Imiocence  of  life  and  great  ability  were  the  distinguishing 
parts  of  his  character ;  the  latter,  he  had  often  observed,  had  led 
to  the  destruction  of  the  former,  and  he  used  frequently  to  lament 
that  great  and  good  had  not  the  same  signification,  He  was  an 
exceUent  husbandman,  but  had  resolved  not  to  exceed  such  a  de- 
gree of  wealth ;  all  above  it  he  bestowed  in  secret  bounties  many 
vears  after  the  sum  he  aimed  at  for  his  own  use  was  attained.  Yet 
he  did  not  slacken  his  industry,  but  to  a  decent  old  age  spent  the 
life  and  fortune,  which  was  superfluous  to  himself,  in  the  service  of 
his  friends  and  neighbours." 

Here  we  were  called  to  dinner,  and  Sir  Booeb  ended  the  dis- 
course of  this  gentleman,  by  telling  me,  as  we  followed  the  servant, 
that  this  his  ancestor  was  a  brave  man,  and  narrowly  escaped 
being  killed  in  the  civil  wars; — "For,"  said  he,  '*  he  was  sent  out  of 
the  field  upon  a  private  message,  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester." The  whim  of  narrowly  escaping  by  having  been  within  a 
day  of  danger,  with  other  matters  above  mentioned,  mixed  with 
good  sense,  left  me  at  a  loss,  whether  I  was  more  delighted  with  my 
friend's  wisdom  or  simplicity. 

STEELE.  R. 
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Horror  ubique  animos,  simul  ipsa  silentia  terrent, 

VIRQ.  iBN.  il  756. 

All  things  are  full  of  horror  and  affright. 
And  dreadful  ev'n  the  silence  of  the  night. 

DBTDBN. 

At  a  little  distance  from  Sir  Rogeb's  house,  among  the  ruins  of 
an  old  abbey,  there  is  a  long  walk  of  aged  elms ;  which  are  shot  up 
so  very  high,  that  when  one  passes  imder  them,  the  rooks  and 
crows  that  rest  upon  the  tops  of  them  seem  to  be  cawing  in  another 
region.  I  am  very  much  delighted  with  this  sort  of  noise,  which  I 
consider  as  a  kind  of  natural  prayer  to  that  Being  who  supplies  the 
wants  of  his  whole  creation,  and  who,  in  the  beautiful  language  of 
the  Psalms,*  feedeth  the  young  ravens  that  call  upon  him.  1  like 
this  retirement  the  better,  because  of  an  ill  report  it  lies  under  of 
being  haunted;  for  which  reason  (as  I  have  been  told  in  the 

*  Psalm  czlvii.  9. 
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fainily)  no  living  creature  ever  walks  in  it  besides  the  chaplain. 
My  good  friend  the  butler  desired  me  with  a  very  grave  face  not  to 
.venture  myself  in  it  after  sun-set,  for  that  one  of  the  footmen  had 
been  almost  frightened  out  of  his  wits  by  a  spirit  that  appeared  to 
him  in  the  shape  of  a  black  horse  without  an  head ;  to  which  he 
added,  that  about  a  month  ago,  one  of  the  maids  coming  home 
late  that  way  with  a  pail  of  milk  upon  her  head,  heard  such  a  rust- 
ling among  the  bushes  that  she  let  it  fall. 

I  was  taking  a  walk  in  this  place  last  night  between  the  hours  of 
nine  and  ten,  and  could  not  but  fancy  it  one  of  the  most  proper 
scenes  in  the  world  for  a  ghost  to  appear  in.  The  ruins  of  the 
abbey  are  scattered  up  and  down  on  every  side,  and  half  covered 
with  ivy  and  elder-bushes,  the  harbours  of  several  solitary  birds 
which  seldom  make  their  appearance  till  the  dusk  of  the  evening. 
The  place  was  fonnerly  a  church-yard,  and  has  still  several  marks 
in  it  of  graves  and  burying-places.  There  is  such  an  echo  among 
the  old  ruins  and  vaults,  that  if  you  stamp  but  a  little  louder  than 
ordinary,  you  hear  the  sound  repeated.  At  the  same  time  the 
walk  of  elms,  with  the  croaking  of  the  ravens  which  from  time'  to 
time  are  heard  from  the  tops  of  them,  looks  exceeding  solemn  and 
venerable.  These  objects  naturally  raise  seriousness  and  atten- 
tion ;  and  when  night  heightens  the  awfulness  of  the  place,  and 
poiurs  out  her  supernumary  horrors  upon  everything  in  it,  I  do  not 
at  all  wonder  that  weak  minds  fill  it  with  spectres  and  apparitions. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  his  chapter  of  the  association  of  ideas,  has  very 
curious  remarks  to  shew  how  by  the  prejudice  of  education,  one 
idea  often  introduces  into  the  mind  a  whole  set  thatbear  no  resem- 
blance to  one  another  in  the  nature  of  things.  Among  several  ex- 
amples of  this  kind,  he  produces  the  following  instance. — "  The 
ideas  of  goblins  and  sprights  have  really  no  more  to  do  with  dark- 
ness than  light :  yet  let  but  a  foolish  maid  inculcate  these  often  on 
the  mind  of  a  child,  and  raise  them  there  together,  possibly  he 
shall  never  be  able  to  separate  them  again  so  loug  as  he  lives ; 
but  darkness  shall  exer  afterwards  bring  with  it  those  frightful 
ideas,  and  they  shall  be  so  joined,  that  he  can  no  more  bear  the 
one  than  the  other."* 

As  I  was  walking  in  this  solitude,  where  the  dusk  of  the  evening 
conspired  with  so  many  other  occasions  of  terror,  I  observed  a 
cow  grazing  not  far  from  me,  which  an  imagination  that  was  apt  to 
startie  might  easily  have  construed  into  a  black  horse  without  an 
head;  and  I  dare  say  the  poor  footman  lost  his  wits  upon  some 
such  trivial  occasion. 

My  friend  Sir  Eooer  has  often  told  me  with  a  good  deal  of  mirth, 
that  at  his  first  coming  to  his  estate  he  found  three  parts  of  his 

*  Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  b.  ii.  ch.  33^  sect  10. 
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bouse  altogether  useless;  that  the  best  room  in  it  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  haunted,  and  by  that  means  was'  locked  up ;  that 
noises  had  been  heard  in  his  long  gallery,  so  that  he  could  not  get 
a  servant  to  enter  it  after  eight  o'clock  at  night ;  that  the  door  of 
one  of  his  chambers  was  nailed  up,  because  there  went  a  story  in 
the  famDy  that  a  butler  had  formerly  hanged  himself  in  it ;  and 
that  his  mother,  who  lived  to  a  great  age,  had  shut  up  half  the 
rooms  in  the  house,  in  which  either  her  husband,  a  son,  or  daugh- 
ter had  died.  The  knight  seeing  his  habitation  reduced  to  so 
small  a  compass,  and  himself  in  a  manner  shut  out  of  his  own 
house,  upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  ordered  all  the  apartments  to 
be  flung  open,  and  exorcised  by  his  chaplain,  who  lay  in  every 
room  one  after  another,  and  by  that  means  dissipatea  the  fears 
which  had  so  long  reigned  in  the  family. 

I  should  not  thus  have  been  particular  upon  these  ridiculous 
horrors,  did  not  I  find  them  so  very  much  prevail  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  At  the  same  time  I  think  a  person  who  is  thus  terri- 
fied with  the  imagination  of  ghosts  and  spectres  much  more  reason- 
able than  one  who,  contrary  to  the  reports  of  all  historians,  sacred 
and  profane,  ancient  and  modem,  and  to  the  traditions  of  all 
nations,  thinks  the  appearance  of  spirits  fabulous  and  groundless. 
Could  not  1  give  myself  up  to  this  general  testimony  of  mankind,  I 
should  to  the  relations  of  particular  persons  who  are  now  living, 
and  whom  I  cannot  distrust  in  other  matters  of  fact.  I  might  here 
add,  that  not  only  the  historians,  to  whom  we  may  join  the  poets,  but 
likewise  the  philosophers  of  antiquity,  have  favoured  this  opinion. 
Lucretius*  himself,  though  by  the  course  of  his  philosophy  he  was 
obliged  to  maintain  that  the  soul  did  not  exist  separate  from  the 
body,  makes  no  doubt  of  the  reality  of  apparitions,  and  that  men 
have  often  appeared  after  their  death.  This  1  think  very  remarkable : 
he  was  so  pressed  with  the  matter  of  fact  which  he  could  not  have 
the  confidence  to  deny,  that  he  was  forced  to  account  for  it  by  one 
of  the  most  absurd  unphilosophical  notions  that  was  ever  started. 
He  tells  us,  that  the  surfaces  of  all  bodies  are  perpetually  flying  off 
from  their  respective  bodies,  one  after  another;  and  that  these  sur- 
faces or  thin  cases  that  included  each  other  whilst  they  were  joined 
in  the  body  like  the  coats  of  an  onion,  are  sometimes  seen  entire 
when  they  are  separated  from  it ;  by  which  means  we  often  behold 
the  shapes  and  shadows  of  persons  who  are  either  dead  or  absent. . 

I  shall  dismiss  this  paper  with  a  story  out  of  Josephus,f  not  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  the  story  itself,  as  for  the  moral  reflections  with 
which  the  author  concludes  it,  and  which  I  shall  here  set  down  in 
his  own  words. — "  Glaphyra,  the  daughter  of  King  Archelaus, 
after  the  death  of  her  two  first  husbands  (being  married  to  a  third, 

*  Book  iv.  ver.  Zi,  &c.  f  Jewish  Antiq^uities,  hook  x«nL  O&k^A^* 
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who  was  brother  to  her  first  husband,  and  so  passionately  in  love 
with  her  that  he  turned  off  his  former  wife  to  make  room  for  this 
marriage)  had  a  very  odd  kind  of  dream.  She  fancied  that  she 
saw  her  first  husband  coming  towards  her,  and  that  she  embraced 
him  with  great  tenderness ;  when  in  the  midst  of  the  pleasure 
which  she  expressed  at  the  sight  of  him,  he  reproached  her  after 
the  following  manner.    *Glaphyra/  says  he,  *thou  hast   made 

food  the  old  saying,  That  women  are  not  to  be  trusted.  Was  not 
the  husband  of  thy  virginity?  Have  I  not  children  by  thee? 
How  couldst  thou  forget  our  loves  so  far  as  to  enter  into  a  second 
marriage,  and  after  that  into  a  third,  nay  to  take  for  thy  husband 
a  man  who  has  so  shamefully  crept  into  the  bed  of  his  brother  ? 
However,  for  tlie  sake  of  our  past  loves,  I  shall  free  thee  from  thy 
present  reproach,  and  make  thee  mine  for  ever.*  Glaphyra  told 
this  dream  to  several  women  of  her  acquaintance,  and  died  soon 
after.  I  thought  this  story  might  not  be  impertinent  in  this 
place,  wherein  I  speak  of  those  kings.  Besides  that  the  ex* 
ample  deserves  to  be  taken  notice  of,  as  it  contains  a  most  cer* 
tain  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  divine  provi- 
dence. If  any  man  thinks  these  facts  incredible,  let  him  enjoy 
his  own  opinion  to  himself,  but  let  him  not  endeavour  to  disturb 
the  belief  of  others,  who  by  instances  of  this  nature  are  excited  to 
the  study  of  virtue." 

ADDISON.  L. 
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—  Inter  silvas  academi  quaerere  verum. 

HOB.  BP  ii.  L  2,  45. 
To  search  for  truth  in  academic  groves. 

The  course  of  my  last  speculation  led  me  insensibly  into  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  1  always  meditate  with  great  delight,  I  mean  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  I  was  yesterday  walking  alone  in  one  of 
my  friend's  woods,  and  lost  myself  in  it  very  agreeably,  as  I  was 
running  over  in  my  mind  the  several  arguments  that  established 
this  great  point,  which  is  the  basis  of  morality,  and  the  souit^  of 
all  the  pleasing  hopes  and  secret  joys  that  can  arise  in  the  heart 
of  a  reasonable  creature.  1  considered  those  several  proofs, 
drawn. 

First,  from  the  nature  of  the  soul  itself,  and  particularly  its  im- 
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materiality;  which,  though  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  eter- 
nity of  its  duration,  has,  I  think,  been  evinced  to  almost  a  demon- 
stration. 

Secondly,  from  its  passions  and  sentiments,  as  particularly  from 
its  love  of  existence,  its  horror  of  annihilation,  and  its  hopes  of 
immortality,  with  that  secret  satisfaction  which  it  finds  in  the  praor 
tice  of  virtue,  and  that  uneasiness  which  follows  in  it  upon  the 
commission  of  vice. 

Thirdly,  from  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being,  whose  justice, 
goodness,  wisdom,  and  veracity,  are  all  concerned  in  this  great 
point. 

But  among  these  and  other  excellent  arguments  for  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  there  is  one  drawn  from  the  perpetual  progress 
of  the  soul  to  its  perfection,  without  a  possibility  of  ever  arriving 
at  it;  which  is  a  hint  that  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  opened 
and  improved  by  others  who  have  written  on  this  subject,  though 
it  seems  to  me  to  carry  a  great  weight  with  it.  How  can  it  enter 
into  the  thoughts  of  man,  that  the  soul,  which  is  capable  of  such 
immense  perfections,  and  of  receiving  new  improvements  to  all 
eternity,  shall  fall  away  into^  nothing  almost  as  soon  as  it  is 
created?  Are  such  abilities  made  for  no  purpose?  A  brute  ar- 
rives at  a  point  of  perfection  that  he  can  never  pass :  in  a  few 
years  he  has  all  the  endowments  he  is  capable  of;  and  were  he  to 
live  ten  thousand  more,  would  be  the  same  thing  he  is  at  present. 
Were  a  human  soul  thus  at  a  stand  in  her  accomplishments,  were 
her  faculties  to  be  full  blown,  and  incapable  of  farther  enlarge- 
ments, I  could  imagine  it  might  fall  away  insensibly,  and  drop  at 
once  into  a  state  of  annihilation.  But  can  we  believe  a  thinking 
being,  that  is  in  a  perpetual  progress  of  improvements,  and  travel- 
ling on  from  perfection  to  perfection,  after  having  just  looked 
abroad  into  the  works  of  its  Creator,  and  made  a  few  discoveries 
of  his  infinite  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power,  must  perish  at  bet 
first  setting  out,  and  in  the  very  beginning  of  her  inquiries  ? 

A  man,  considered  in  his  present  state,  seems  only  sent  into  the 
world  to  propagate  his  kind.  He  provides  himself  with  a  successor 
and  immediately  quits  his  post  to  make  room  for  him. 


€t 


Heres 


Hseredem  alterius^  velut  unda  supervenit  undam." 

BOB.  EP.  ii.  1.  2,  175. 

" Heir  crowds  heir,  as  in  a  rolling  flood 

Wave  urges  wave." 

OBEBOH. 

He  does  not  seem  bom  to  enjoy  life,  but  to  deliver  it  down  to 
others.  This  is  not  surprising  to  consider  in  animals,  which  am 
formed  for  our  use,  and  can  finish  their  bu&iTi<&^^  m  ^  ^qtcX^^^Sa. 
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The  silk-worm,  after  having  spun  her  task,  lays  her  eggs  and  dies. 
But  a  man  can  never  have  taken  in  his  full  measure  of  know^ 
ledge,  has  not  time  to  suhdue  his  passions,  establish  his  soul  in 
virtue  and  come  up  to  the  perfection  of  his  nature,  hefore  he  is 
hurried  off  the  stage.  Would  an  infinitely  wise  Being  make  such 
glorious  creatures  for  so  mean  a  purpose  ?  Can  he  delight  in  the 
production  of  such  abortive  intelligences,  such  short  lived  reason- 
able beings?  Would  he  give  us  talents  tliat  are  not  to  be  ex- 
erted ?  Capacities  that  are  never  to  be  gratified  ?  How  can  we 
find  that  wisdom  which  shines  through  all  his  works  in  the  forma- 
tion of  man,  without  looking  on  this  world  as  only  a  nursery  for 
the  next,  and  believing  that  the  several  generations  of  rational 
creatures,  which  rise  up  and  disappear  in  such  quick  successions, 
are  only  to  receive  their  first  rudiments  of  existence  here,  and 
afterwards  to  be  transplanted  into  a  more  friendly  climate,  where 
they  may  spread  and  nourish  to  all  eternity  ? 

There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  more  pleasing  and  triumphant 
consideration  in  religion  than  this  of  the  perpetual  progress  whieh 
the  soul  makes  towards  the  perfection  of  its  nature,  without  ever 
arriving  at  a  period  in  it.  To  look  upon  the  soul  as  going  on  from 
strength  to  strength,  to  consider  that  she  is  to  shine  forever  with  new 
accessions  of  glory,  and  brighten  to  all  eternity ;  that  she  will  be 
still  adding  virtue  to  virtue,  and  knowledge  to  knowledge;  carries 
in  it  something  wonderfully  agreeable  to  that  ambition  which  is 
natural  to  the  mind  of  man.  Nay  it  must  be  a  prospect  pleasing 
to,  God  himself,  to  see  his  creation  for  ever  beautifying  in  bis 
eves,  and  drawing  nearer  to  him  by  greater  degrees  of  resem- 
blance. 

Metbinks  this  single  consideration,  of  the  progress  of  a  finite 
spirit  of  perfection,  will  be  sufficient  to  extinguish  all  envy  in  in- 
ferior natures,  and  all  contempt  in  superior.  That  cherubim, 
which  now  appears  as  a  god  to  a  human  soul,  knows  very  well 
that  the  period  will  come  about  in  eternity,  when  the  human  soul 
shall  be  as  perfect  as  he  himself  now  is :  nay,  when  she  shall  look 
down  upon  that  degree  of  perfection,  as  much  as  she  now  falls 
short  of  it.  It  is  true,  the  higher  nature  still  advances,  and  by 
that  means  preserves  his  distance  and  superiority  in  the  scale  of 
being ;  but  he  knows  that  how  high  soever  the  station  is  of  which 
he  stands  possessed  at  present,  the  inferior  nature  will  at  length 
mount  up  to  it,  and  shine  forth  in  the  same  degree  of  glory. 

With  what  astonishment  and  veneration  may  we  look  into  our 
own  souls,  where  there  are  such  hidden  stores  of  virtue  and  know- 
ledge, such  inexhausted  sources  of  perfection  ?  We  know  not  yet 
what  we  shall  be,  nor  will  it  ever  enter  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive  the  glory  that  will  be  always  in  reserve  for  him.  The 
soul,  considered  with  its  Creator,  is  like  one  of  those  mathematical 
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lines*  that  mt^r  draw  nearer  to  another  for  all  eternity  without  a 
possibility  of  touching  it :  and  can  there  be  a  thought  so  trans- 
porting, as  to  consider  ourselves  in  these  perpetual  approaches  to 
bim,  who  is  not  only  the  standard  of  perfection  but  of  happiness ! 

ADDISON.  L. 
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ABcwarovs  fAty  irpnrtt  0covf ,  vo/fUf  ws  SiOKCirai, 
Ti/io 

PTTHAG. 

First,  in  obedience  to  thy  coontiy's  rites. 
Worship  th'  immortal  gods. 

I  AM  always  very  well  pleased  with  a  country  Sunday,  and  think 
if  keeping  holy  the  seventh  day  were  only  a  human  institution,  it 
would  be  the  best  method  that  could  have  been  thought  of  for  the 
polishing  and  civilizing  of  mankind.  It  is  certain,  the  country 
people  would  soon  degenerate  into  a  kind  of  savages  and  barba- 
liaus,  were  there  not  such  frequent  returns  of  a  stated  time,  in 
which  the  whole  village  meet  together  with  their  best  faces,  and  in 
their  cleanliest  habits,  to  converse  with  one  another  upon  indiffer- 
ent subjects,  hear  their  duties  explained  to  them,  and  join  together 
in  adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Sunday  clears  away  the  rust 
of  the  whole  week,  not  only  as  it  refreshes  in  their  minds  the 
notions  of  religion,  but  as  it  puts  both  the  sexes  upon  appearing 
m  their  most  agreeable  forms,  and  exerting  all  such  qualities  as 
are  apt  to  give  them  a  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  village.  A  country 
fellow  distiaguishes  himself  as  much  in  the  church-yard  as  a  citizen 
does  upon  the  'Change,  the  whole  parish  politics  being  generally 
discussed  in  that  place  either  after  sermon  or  before  the  bell 
rings. 

My  friend  Sij  Roger,  being  a  good  church-man,  has  beautified 
the  inside  of  his  church  with  several  texts  of  his  own  choosing. 
He  has  likewise  given  a  handsome  pulpit-cloth,  and  railed  in  the 
communion-table  at  his  own  expense.  He  has  often  told  me,  that 
at  his  coming  to  his  estate  he  found  his  parishioners  very  irregu- 
lar; and  that  in  order  to  make  them  kneel  and  join  in  the  re- 

*  The  asymptotes  of  the  hyperbola. 
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sponses,  he  gave  every  one  of  them  a  hassock  and  a  oommon- 
prayer-book ;  and  at  the  same  time  employed  an  itinerant  singing-- 
master, who  goes  about  the  country  for  that  purpose,  to  instruct 
them  rightly  in  the  tunes  of  the  psalms ;  upon  which  they  now 
very  much  value  themselves,  and  indeed  outdo  most  of  the  coontiy 
churches  that  I  have  ever  heard. 

As  Sir  Roger  is  landlord  to  the  whole  congregation,  he  keeps 
them  in  verv  good  order,  and  will  suffer  nobody  to  slee^  in  it  be- 
sides himself;  for  if  by  chance  he  has  been  surprised  in  a  short 
nap  at  sermon,  upon  recovering  out  of  it  he  stands  up  and  looks 
about  him,  and  it  he  sees  anybody  else  nodding,  either  wakes  them 
himself,  or  sends  his  servants  to  them.  Several  other  of  the  old 
knight's  particularities  break  out  upon  these  occasions.  Sometimes 
he  will  be  lengthening  out  a  verse  in  the  singing  psalms,  half  a 
minute  after  the  rest  of  the  congregation  have  done  with  it ;  some- 
times when  he  is  pleased  with  the  matter  of  his  devotion,  he  pro- 
nounces "  Amen "  three  or  four  times  to  the  same  praver ;  and 
sometimes  stands  up  when  everybody  else  is  upon  their  knees,  to 
count  the  congregation,  or  see  if  an^  of  his  tenants  are  missing. 

I  was  yesterday  very  much  surprised  to  hear  ray  old  friend  in 
the  midst  of  the  service,  calling  out  to  one  John  Matthews  to 
mind  what  he  was  about,  and  not  disturb  the  congregation.  This 
John  Matthews  it  seems  is  remarkable  for  being  an  idle  fellow, 
and  at  that  time  was  kicking  his  heels  for  his  diversion.  This 
authority  of  the  knight,  though  ei^erted  in  that  odd  manner 
which  accompanies  him  in  all  circumstances  of  life,  has  a  veiy 
good  effect  upon  the  parish,  who  are  not  polite  enough  to  see  any- 
thing ridiculous  in  his  behaviour;  besides  that  the  general  good 
sense  and  worthiness  of  his  character  make  his  friends  observe 
these  little  singularities  as  foils  that  rather  set  off  than  blemish  his 
good  qualities. 

As  soon  as  the  sermon  is  finished,  no  body  presumes  to  stir  till 
Sir  Roger  is  ^one  out  of  the  church.  The  knight  walks  down 
from  his  seat  m  tbe  chancel  between  a  double  row  of  his  tenants, 
that  stand  bowing  to  him  on  each  side :  and  every  now  and  then 
inquires  how  such  an  one's  wife,  or  mother,  or  son,  or  father  does, 
whom  he  does  not  see  at  church ;  which  is  understood  as  a  secret 
reprimand  to  the  person  that  is  absent. 

The  chaplain  has  often  told  me,  that  upon  a  catechising  day,  when 
Sir  Roger  has  been  pleased  with  a  boy  that  answers  well,  he  has 
ordered  a  Bible  to  be  given  him  next  day  for  his  encouragement; 
and  sometimes  accompanies  it  with  a  flitch  of  bacon  to  his  mother. 
Sir  Roger  has  likewise  added  five  pounds  a  year  to  the  clerk's 
place:  and  that  he  may  encourage  the  voung  fellows  to  make 
themselves  perfect  in  the  church  service,  nas  promised  upon  the 
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death  of  the  present  incumhent,  who  is  yery  old,  to  bestow  it  ac- 
cording to  merit. 

The  fair  understanding  between  Sir  Boger  and  his  chaplain, 
and  their  mutual  concurrence  in  doing  good,  is  the  more  remark 
able,  because  the  very  next  village  is  famous  for  the  differences 
and  contentions  that  rise  between  the  parson  and  the  'squire,  who 
live  in  a  perpetual  state  of  war.  The  parson  is  always  preaching  at 
the  'squire,  and  the  squire,  to  be  revenged  on  the  parson,  never 
comes  to  church.  The  'squire  has  made  all  his  tenants  atheists  and 
tithe  stealers ;  while  the  parson  instructs  them  every  Sunday  in  the 
dignity  of  his  order,  and  insinuates  to  them  in  almost  every  sermon, 
that  he  is  a  better  man  than  his  patron.  In  short,  matters  are 
come  to  such  an  extremity,  that  the  'squire  has  not  said  his  prayers 
either  in  public  or  private  this  half-year ;  and  that  the  parson 
threatens  him,  if  he  does  not  mend  his  manners,  to  pray  for  him 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  congregation. 

Feuds  of  this  nature,  though  too  frequent  in  the  country,  are 
very  fatal  to  the  ordinary  people;  who  are  so  used  to  be  dazzled 
with  riches,  that  they  pay  as  much  deference  to  the  understanding 
of  a  man  of  an  estate,  as  of  a  man  of  learning ;  and  are  very 
hardlv  brought  to  regard  any  truth,  how  important  soever  it 
may  oe,  that  is  preached  to  them,  when  they  know  there  are 
several  men  of  five  himdred  a  year  who  do  not  believe  it 

ADDISON.  L. 
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Her  looks  were  deep  imprinted  in  his  heart 

In  my  first  description  of  the  company  in  which  I  pass  most  of 
my  time,  it  may  be  remembered  that  I  mentioned  a  great  affliction 
which  my  friend  Sir  Roger  had  met  with  in  his  youth ;  •  which 
was  no  less  than  a  disappointment  in  love.  It  happened  this 
evening,  that  we  fell  into  a  very  pleasing  walk  at  a  distance  from 
his  house.  As  soon  as  we  came  into  it,  **  It  is,"  quoth  the  good 
old  man,  looking  round  him  with  a  smile,  **  very  hard,  that  any 

»  See  No.  2. 
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part  of  my  land  should  be  settled  upon  one  who  has  used  me  so 
ill  as  the  perverse  widow  did;  and  yet  I  am  sure  I  could  not  see 
a  sprig  of  any  bough  of  this  whole  walk  of  trees,  but  I  should  re- 
flect upon  her  and  her  severity.  She  has  certainly  the  finest  hand 
of  any  woman  in  the  world.  You  are  to  know,  this  was  the  place 
wherein  I  used  to  muse  upon  her :  and  by  that  custom  I  can  never 
come  into  it,  but  the  same  tender  sentiments  revive  in  my  mind, 
as  if  I  had  actually  walked  with  that  beautiful  creature  under 
these  shades.  I  have  been  fool  enough  to  carve  her  name  on  the 
bark  of  several  of  these  trees ;  so  unhappy  is  the  condition  of  men 
in  love,  to  attempt  the  removing  of  their  passion  by  the  methods 
which  serve  only  to  imprint  it  deeper.  She  has  certainly  the 
finest  hand  of  any  woman  in  the  world." 

Here  followed  a  profound  silence :  and  I  was  not  displeased  to 
observe  my  friend  falling  so  naturally  into  a  discom'se  which  I  had 
ever  had  before  taken  notice  he  industriously  avoided.  After  a 
very  long  pause,  he  entered  upon  an  account  of  this  great  circum- 
stance in  his  life,  with  an  air  which  I  thought  raised  my  idea  of  him 
above  what  I  had  ever  had  before ;  and  gave  me  the  picture  of 
that  cheerful  mind  of  his,  before  it  received  that  stroke  which  has 
ever  since  affected  his  words  and  actions.  But  he  went  on  as 
follows. — 

**  I  came  to  my  estate  in  my  twenty-second  year,  and  resolved 
to  follow  the  steps  of  the  most  worthy  of  my  ancestors  who  have  in- 
habited this  spot  of  earth  before  me,  in  all  the  methods  of  ho8]pi- 
t})lity  and  good  neighbourhood,  for  the  sake  of  my  fame ;  and  m 
country  sports  and  recreations,  for  the  sake  of  my  health.  In  my 
twenty-third  year  I  was  obliged  to  serve  as  sheriff  of  the  county; 
and  in  my  servants,  oflBcers,  and  whole  equipage,  indulged  the 
pleasure  of  a  young  man  (who  did  not  think  ill  of  his  own  person) 
in  taking  that  public  occasion  of  shewing  my  figure  and  behavioiur 
to  advantage.  You  may  easily  imagine  to  yourself  what  appear- 
ance I  made,  who  am  pretty  tall,  ride  well,  and  was  very  well 
dressed,  at  the  head  of  a  whole  county,  with  music  before  me,  a 
feather  in  my  hat,  and  my  horse  well  bitted.  I  can  assure  you,  I 
was  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  kind  looks  and  glances  I  had 
from  all  the  halconies  and  windows  as  I  rode  to  the  hall  where  the 
assizes  were  held.  But  when  I  came  there,  a  beautiful  creature  in 
a  widow's  habit  sat  in  court  to  hear  the  event  of  a  cause  concern- 
ing her  dower.  This  commanding  creatvure  (who  was  bom  for  the 
destruction  of  all  who  behold  her),  put  on  such  a  resignation  in 
her  countenance,  and  bore  the  whispers  of  aH  around  the  court 
with  such  a  pretty  uneasiness,  I  warrant  you,  and  then  recovered 
herself  from  one  eye  to  another,  until  she  was  perfectly  confused 
by  meeting  something  so  wistful  in  all  she  encountered,  that  at 
last,  with  a  minrain  to  her,  she  cast  her  bewitching  eye  upon  me. 
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I  no  sooner  met  it  but  I  bowed  like  a  great  surprised  booby :  and 
knowing  her  cause  to  be  tbe  first  whi^h  came  on,  I  cried  like  a 
captivated  calf  as  I  was, "  Make  way  for  the  defendant's  witnesses." 
This  sudden  partiality  made  all  the  county  immediately  see  the 
sheriff  also  was  become  a  slave  to  the  fine  widow.  During  the 
time  her  cause  was  upon  trial,  she  behaved  herself,  I  warrant  you, 
with  such  a  deep  attention  to  her  business,  took  opportunities  to 
have  little  billets  handed  to  her  counsel,  then  would  be  in  such  a 
pretty  confusion,  occasioned,  you  must  know,  by  acting  before  so 
much  company,  that  not  only  I  but  the  wholQ  court  was  prejudiced 
in  her  favour  ;  and  all  that  the  next  heir  to  her  husband  had  to 
urge,  was  thought  so  groundless  and  frivolous,  that  when  it  came 
to  her  counsel  to  reply,  there  was  not  half  so  much  said  as  every 
one  besides  in  the  court  thought  he  could  have  urged  to  her  aa- 
vantage.  You  must  understand,  sir,  this  perverse  woman  is  one 
of  those  unaccountable  creatures,  that  secretly  rejoice  in  the  admi- 
ration of  men,  but  indulge  themselves  in  no  farther  consequences. 
Hence  it  is  that  she  has  ever  had  a  train  of  admirers,  and  she  re- 
moves from  her  slaves  in  town  to  those  in  the  country,  according 
to  the  seasons  of  the  year.  She  is  a  reading  lady,  and  far  gone  in 
the  pleasures  of  friendship.  She  is  always  accompanied  by  a  con- 
fidant, who  is  witness  to  her  daily  protestations  against  our  sex, 
and  consequently  a  bar  to  her  first  steps  towards  love,  upon  the 
strength  of  her  own  maxims  and  declarations 

"  However,  I  must  needs  say,  this  accomplished  mistress  of  mine 
has  distinguished  me  above  the  rest,  and  has  been  known  to  de- 
clare Sir  Roger  de  Covekley  was  the  tamest  and  most  humane 
of  all  the  brutes  in  the  country.  I  was  told  she  said  so,  by  one 
who  thought  he  rallied  me ;  but  upon  the  strength  of  this  slender 
encouragement  of  being  thought  least  detestable,  I  made  new 
liveries,  new-paired  my  coach-horses,  sent  them  all  to  town  to  be 
bitted,  and  taught  to  throw  their  legs  well,  and  move  altogether, 
before  I  pretended  to  cross  the  country,  and  wait  upon  her.  As 
soon  as  I  thought  my  retinue  suitable  to  the  character  of  my  for- 
tune and  youth,  I  set  out  from  hence  to  make  my  addresses.  The 
particular  skill  of  this  lady  has  ever  been  to  inflame  your  wishes, 
and  yet  command  respect.  To  make  her  mistress  of  this  art,  she 
has  a  greater  share  of  knowledge,  wit,  and  good  sense,  than  is 
usual  even  among  men  of  merit.  Then  she  is  beautiful  beyond 
the  race  of  women.  If  you  will  not  let  her  go  on  with  a  certain 
artifice  with  her  eyes,  and  the  skill  of  beauty,  she  will  arm  herself 
with  her  real  charms,  and  strike  you  with  admiration  instead  of 
desire.  It  is  certain,  that  if  you  were  to  behold  the  whole  woman, 
there  is  that  dignity  in  her  aspect,  that  composure  in  her  motion, 
that  complacency  in  her  manner,  that  if  her  form  makes  you  hope, 
her  merit  makes  you  fear.    But  then  again,  she  is  such  a  de&^ec«.tek 


— 
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scholar,  that  no  Country  gentleman  can  approach  her  without  being 
a  jest.  As  I  was  going  to  tell  vou,  when  I  came  to  her  house  I  was 
admitted  to  her  presence  with  great  civility ;  at  the  same  time  she 
placed  herself  to  be  first  seen  by  me  in  such  an  attitude,  as  I  think 
you  call  the  posture  of  a  picture,  that  she  discovered  new  charms, 
and  I  at  last  came  towards  her  with  such  an  awe  as  made  me 
speechless.     This  she  no  sooner  observed  but  she  made  her  advan- 
tage of   it,  and  began  a  discourse  to    me  concerning  lore  and 
honour,  as  they  both  are  followed  bv  pretenders,  and  the  real 
votaries  to  them.    W)ien  she  discussed  these  points  in  a  discourse, 
which  I  verily  believe  was  as  learned  as  the  best  philosopher  in 
Europe  could  possibly  make,  she  asked  me  whether  she  was  so 
happy  as  to  fall  in  with  my  sentiments  on  these  important  parti- 
culars.   Her  confidant  sat  by  her,  and  upon  my  being  in  the  last 
eonfusion  and  silence,  this  malicious  aid  of  hers,  turning  to  her, 
says,  I  am  very  glad  to  observe  Sir  Roger  pauses,  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  seems  resolved  to  deliver  all  his  sentiments  upon  the* 
matter  when  he  pleases  to  speak.    They  both  kept  their  counte- 
nances, and  after  I  had  sat  half  an  hour  meditating  how  to  behave 
Isefore  such  profound  casuists,  I  rose  up   and  took  my  leave. 
Chance  has  since  that  time  thrown  me  very  often  in  her  way,  and 
she  as  often  has  directed  a  discourse  to  me  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand.   This  barbarity  has  kept  me  ever  at  a  distance  from  the 
most  beautiful  object  my  eyes  ever  beheld.    It  is  thus  also  she 
deals  with  all  mankind,  and  you  must  make  love  to  her,  as  you 
would  conquer  the  sphinx,  by  posing  her.     But  were  she  like 
other  women,  and  that  there  were  any  talking  to  her,  how  constant 
must  the  pleasure  of  that  man  be,  who  could  converse  with  a 
creature — but,  after  all,  you  may  be  sure  her  heart  is  fixed  on 
some  one  or  other  :  and  yet  I  have  been  credibly  informed — but 
who  can  believe  half  that  is  said !  after  she  had  done  speaking  to 
me,  she  put  her  hand  to  her  bosom,  and  adjusted  her  tucker.  Then 
she  cast  her  eyes  a  little  down,  upon  my  beholding  her  too  ear- 
nestly.   They  say  she  sings  excellently:  her  voice  in  her  ordinary 
speech  has  something  in  it  inexpressibly  sweet.    You  must  know 
I  dined  with  her  at  a  public  table  the  day  after  I  first  saw  her,  and 
she  helped  me  to  some  tansy  in  the  eye  of  all  the  gentlemen  in  the 
county.    She  has  certainly  the  finest  hand  of  any  woman  in  the 
world.    I  can  assure  you,  sir,  were  you  to  behold  her,  you  would 
be  in  the  same  condition ;  for  as  her  speech  is  music,  her  form  is 
angelic.    But  I  find  I  grow  irregular  while  I  am  talking  of  her,ibut 
indeed  it  would  be  stupidity  to  be  unconcerned  at  such  perfection. 
Oh,  the  excellent  creature !  she  is  as  inimitable  to  all  women,  as 
she  is  inaccessible  to  all  men." 

I  found  my  friend  began  to  rave,  and  insensibly  led  him  to- 
wards the  house,  that  we  might  be  joined  by  some  other  company; 
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and  am  conyinced  that  the  widow  is  the  secret  cause  of  all  that  in* 
consistency  which  appears  in  some  parts  of  my  friend's  discourse ; 
though  he  has  so  much  command  of  himself  as  not  directly  to 
mention  her,  yet  according  to  that  of  Martial,  which  one  knows 
not  how  to  render  into  English,  Dum  tacet  hanc  loquitur,  I  shall 
end  this  paper  with  that  whole  epigram,  which  represents  with 
much  humour  my  honest  friend's  condition : — 


"  Qiiidquid  agit  Eufus,  nihil  est,  nisi  Nsevia  Biifb^ 
Si  gaudlet,  si  flet,  si  tacet,  hanc  loquitur  : 
Ca;nat,  propinat,  poscit,  negat,  annuit,  una  est 

Nsevia ;  si  non  sit  NaeTJia,  mutus  erit 
Scriberet  hestema  patri  cum  luce  salutem, 
Nffiyia  lux,  inquit,  Naevia  numen,  ave." 

BPIG.  69, 1  1. 

"  Let  Eufiis  weep,  rejoice,  stand,  sit,  or  walk, 
Still  he  can  nothing  but  of  Neevia  talk : 
Let  him  eat,  drink,  ask  questions,  or  dispute. 
Still  he  must  speak  of  Naevia,  or  be  mute. 
He  writ  to  his  father,  ending  with  this  line, 
I  am,  my  lovely  Nsevia,  ever  thine." 

STEELE.  E. 
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Paupertatis  pudor  et  fuga 


HOB.  BP.  ii.  1.  18,  24. 

The  dread  of  nothing  more 

Than  to  be  thought  necessitous  and  poor. 

POOIT. 

EooNOMY  in  our  affairs  has  the  same  effect  upon  our  fortunes 
which  good-hreeding  has  upon  our  conversation.  There  is  a  pre- 
tending hehaviour  in  hoth  cases,  which,  instead  of  making  men 
esteemed,  renders  them  both  miserable  and  contemptible..  We 
had  Yestei*day  at  Sir  Eoger's  a  set  of  country  gentlemen  who 
dined  with  him ;  and  after  dinner  the  glass  was  taken,  hy  those 
who  pleased,  pretty  plentifully.  Among  others  I  observed  a  per- 
son of  a  tolerable  good  aspect,  who  seemed  to  be  more  greedy  of 
liquor  than  any  of  the  company,  and  yet  methought  he  did  not 
taste  it  with  delight  As  he  grew  warm,  he  was  suspicious  of 
everything  that  was  said,  and  as  he  advanced  towards  heing 
fuddled  his  humour  grew  worse.    At  the  same  time  his  hitteiiL4aa& 
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seemed  to  be  rather  an  inward  dissatisfaction  in  his  own  mind, 
than  any  dislike  he  had  taken  to  the  company.  Upon  hearing  his 
name,  I  knew  him  to  be  a  gentleman  of  a  considerable  fortune  in 
this  county,  but  greatly  in  debt.  What  gives  the  unhappy  man 
this  peevishness  of  spirit  is,  that  his  estate  is  dipped,  and  is  eating 
out  with  usury ;  and  yet  he  has  not  the  heart  to  sell  any  part  of  it. 
His  proud  stomach,  at  the  cost  of  restless  nights,  constant  inquie- 
tudes, danger  of  affronts,  and  a  thousand  nameless  inconveniences, 
preserves  this  canker  in  his  fortune,  rather  than  it  shall  be  said  he 
IS  a  man  of  fewer  hundreds  a  year  than  he  has  been  commonly  re- 
puted. Thus  he  endures  the  torment  of  poverty,  to  avoid  the  name 
of  being  less  rich.  If  you  go  to  his  house,  you  see  great  plenty; 
but  served  in  a  manner  that  shows  it  is  all  unnatural,  and  that  the 
master's  mind  is  not  at  home.  There  is  a  certain  waste  and  care- 
lessness in  the  air  of  everything,  and  the  whole  appears  but  a 
covered  indigence,  a  magnificent  poverty.  That  neatness  and 
cheerfulness,  which  attends  the  table  of  him  who  lives  within  com- 
pass, is  wanting,  and  exchanged  for  a  libertine  way  of  service  in 
all  about  him. 

This  gentleman's  conduct,  though  a  very  common  way  of  ma- 
nagement, is  as  ridiculous  as  that  oflBcer's  would  be,  who  had  but 
few  men  under  his  command,  and  should  take  the  charge  of  an 
extent  of  country  rather  than  of  a  small  pass.  To  pay  for,  per- 
sonate, and  keep  in  a  man*s  hands  a  greater  estate  than  he  really 
has,  is  of  all  others  the  most  unpardonable  vanity,  and  must  in  the 
end  reduce  the  man  who  is  guilty  of  it  to  dishonour.  Yet  if  we 
look  round  us  in  any  county  of  Great  Britain,  we  shall  see  many 
in  this  fatal  error ;  if  that  may  be  called  by  so  soft  a  name,  whicn 
proceeds  from  a  false  shame  of  appearing  what  they  really  are, 
when  the  contrary  behaviour  would  in  a  short  time  advance  them 
to  the  condition  which  they  pretend  to. 

Laertes  has  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  which  is  mortgaged 
for  six  thousand  pounds ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  convince  him,  that 
if  he  sold  as  much  as  would  pay  off  that  debt,  he  would  save  four 
shillings  in  the  pound,*  which  he  gives  for  the  vanity  of  being  the 
reputed  master  of  it.  Yet  if  Laertes  did  this,  he  would  perhaps  be 
easier  in  his  own  fortune ;  but  then  Irus,  a  fellow  of  yesterday, 
who  has  but  twelve  hundred  a  year,  would  be  his  equal.  Rather 
than  this  shall  be,  Laertes  goes  on  to  bring  well-bom  beggars  into 
the  world,  and  every  twelvemonth  charges  his  estate  with  at  least 
one  year's  rent  more  by  the  birth  of  a  child. 

Laertes  and  Irus  are  neighbours,  whose  way  of  living  are  an, 
abomination  to  each  other.  Irus  is  moved  by  the  fear  of  poverty, 
iand  Laertes  by  the  shame  of  it.  Though  the  motive  of  action  is  of 
so  near  aflBnity  in  both,  and  may  be  resolved  into  this,  "  That  to 

*  Land-tax. 
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each  of  them  poverty  is  the  greatest  of  all  evils,"  yet  are  their  man- 
ners widely  different.  Shame  of  poverty  makes  J  jaertes  launch 
into  unnecessary  equipage,  vain  expense,  and  lavish  entertain- 
ments. Fear  of  poverty  makes  Irus  allow  Idmself  only  plain  ne> 
cessaries,  appear  without  a  servant,  sell  his  own  com,  attend  his 
labourers,  and  be  himself  a  labourer.  Shame  of  poverty  makes 
Laertes  go  every  day  a  step  nearer  to  it ;  and  fear  of  poverty  stirs 
up  Irus  to  make  every  day  some  further  progress  from  it. 

These  different  motives  produce  the  excesses  which  men  are 
guilty  of  in  the  negligence  ot  and  provision  for  themselves.  Usury, 
stock-jobbing,  extortion,  and  oppression,  have  their  seed  in  the 
dread  of  want;  and  vanity,  riot,  and  prodigality,  from  the  shame 
of  it ;  but  both  these  excesses  are  infinitely  below  the  pursuit  of  a 
reasonable  creature.  After  we  have  taken  care  to  command  so 
much  as  is  necessary  for  maintaining  ourselves  in  the  order  of 
men  suitable  to  our  character,  the  care  of  superfluities  is  a  vice  no 
less  extravagant,  than  the  neglect  of  necessaries  would  have  been 
before. 

Certain  it  is,  that  they  are  both  out  of  nature,  when  she  is  fol- 
lowed with  reason  and  good  sense.  It  is  from  this  reflection  that 
I  always  read  Mr.  Cowley  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  His  magna- 
nimity is  as  much  above  that  of  other  considerable  men,  as  his  un- 
derstanding ;  and  it  is  a  true  distingioishing  spirit  in  the  elegant 
author*  who  published  his  works,  to  dwell  so  much  upon  the 
temper  of  his  mind,  and  the  moderation  of  his  desires.  By  this 
means  he  has  rendered  his  friend  as  amiable  as  famous.  That 
state  of  life  which  bears  the  face  of  poverty  with  Mr.  Cowley's 
great  vulgar,t  is  admirably  described ;  and  it  is  no  small  satisfac- 
tion to  those  of  the  same  turn  of  desire,  that  he  produces  the  autho- 
rity of  the  wisest  men  of  the  best  age  of  the  world,  to  strengthen 
his  opinion  of  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  mankind. 

It  would  methinks  be  no  ill  maxim  of  life,  if,  according  to  that 
ancestor  of  Sir  Eooer  whom  I  lately  mentioned,  every  man  would 
point  to  himself  what  sum  he  would  resolve  not  to  exceed.  He 
might  by  this  means  cheat  himself  into  a  tranquillity  on  this  side 
of  that  expectation,  or  convert  what  he  should  get  above  it  to 
nobler  uses  than  his  own  pleasures  or  necessities.  This  temper  of 
mind  would  exempt  a  man  from  an  ignorant  envy  of  restless  men 
above  him,  and  a  more  inexcusable  contempt  of  happy  men  be- 
low him.  This  would  be  sailing  by  some  compass,  living  with 
some  design;  but  to  be  eternally  bewildered  in  piospects  of  future 

*  Dr.  Thomas  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
+  "  Hence,  ye  profane,  I  hate  ye  all, 
Both  the  great  vulgar  and  the  small." 

Cowley  9  Paraphr,  of  Horace,  Book  iiu  04, 1, 
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gain,  and  putting  on  unnecessary  armour  against  improbable 
blowB  of  fortune,  is  a  mechanic  being  which  has  not  good  sense  for 
its  direction,  hut  is  carried  on  hv  a  sort  of  acquired  instinct  to- 
wards things  below  our  consideration,  and  unworthy  our  esteem. 
It  is  possihle  that  the  tranquillity  I  now  enjoy  at  Sib  Rooeb's  may 
have  created  in  me  this  way  of  thinking,  which  is  so  abstracted 
from  the  common  relish  of  the  world ;  hut  as  I  am  now  in  a  pleas* 
ing  arbour  surrounded  with  a  beautiful  landscape,  I  find  no  incli- 
nation so  strong  as  to  continue  m  these  mansions,  so  remote  £rom 
the  ostentatious  scenes  of  life ;  and  am  at  this  present  writing  phi- 
losopher enough  to  conclude  with  Mr.  Cowley : — 

'*  If  e'er  ambition  did  my  &acy  cheat, 
With  any  wish  so  mean  as  to  be  great ; 
Continae,  Heav  n,  still  from  me  to  remove 
The  humble  blessings  of  that  life  I  love." 

STEELE.  T. 
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nt  sit  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano. 

juy.  SAT.  X.  T.  356. 
A  healthy  body  and  a  mind  at  ease. 

Bodily  labour  is  of  two  kinds,  either  that  which  a  man  submits 
to  for  his  livelihood,  or  that  which  he  undergoes  for  his  pleasure. 
The  latter  of  them  generally  changes  the  name  of  labour  for  that 
of  exercise,  but  differs  only  fi'om  ordinary  labour  as  it  rises  fi:t)m 
another  motive. 

A  country  life  abounds  in  both  these  kinds  of  labour,  and  for 
that  reason  gives  a  man  a  greater  stock  of  health,  and  conse- 
quently a  more  perfect  enjoyment  of  himself,  than  any  other  way 
of  Ufe.  I  consider  the  body  as  a  system  of  tubes  and  glands,  or, 
to  \ise  a  more  rustic  phrase,  a  bundle  of  pipes  and  strainers,  fitted 
to  one  another  after  so  wonderful  a  manner  as  to  make  a  proper 
engine  for  the  soul  to  work  with.  This  description  does  not  onlj 
comprehend  the  bowels,  bones,  tendons,  veins,  nerves,  and  arteries, 
but  every  muscle  and  every  ligature,  which  is  a  composition  of 
fibres,  that  are  so  many  imperceptible  tubes  or  pipes  interwoven 
on  all  sides  with  invisible  glands  or  strainers. 

This  general  idea  of  a  human  body,  without  considering  it  in 
its  niceties  of  anatomy,  lets  us  see  how  absolutely  necessary  labour 
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is  for  the  right  preservation  of  it.  There  must  he  frequent  motions 
and  agitations,  to  mix,  digest,  and  separate  the  juices  contained  in 
it,  as  well  as  to  clear  and  cleanse  that  infinitude  of  pipes  and 
strainers  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  to  give  their  solid  parts 
a  more  firm  and  lasting  tone.  Labour  or  exercise  ferments  the 
humours,  casts  them  into  their  proper  channels,  throws  off  re- 
dundancies, and  helps  nature  in  those  secret  distributions,  without 
which  the  body  cannot  subsist  in  its  vigour,  nor  the  soul  act  with 
cheerfulness. 

I  might  here  mention  the  effects  which  this  has  upon  all  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  by  keeping  the  understanding  clear,  the 
imagination  untroubled,  and  refining  those  spirits  that  are  neces^ 
sary  for  the  proper  exertion  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  during 
the  present  laws  of  union  between  soul  and  body.  It  is  to  a 
neglect  in  this  particular  that  we  must  ascribe  the  spleen,  which 
is  so  frequent  in  men  of  studious  and  sedentary  tempers,  as  weU 
as  the  vapoiurs  to  which  those  of  the  other  sex  are  so  often 
subject. 

Had  not  exercise  been  absolutely  necessary  for  our  well-being, 
nature  would  not  have  made  the  body  so  proper  for  it,  by  giving 
such  an  activity  to  the  limbs,  and  sucn  a  pliancy  to  every  part,  as 
necessarily  produce  those  compressions,  extensions,  contortions, 
dilatations,  and  all  other  kinds  of  motions  that  are  necessary  foir 
the  preservation  of  such  a  system  of  tubes  and  glands  as  has  been 
before  mentioned.  And  that  we  might  not  want  inducements  to 
engage  us  in  such  an  exercise  of  the  body  as  is  proper  for  its  wel- 
fare, it  is  so  ordered,  that  nothing  valuable  can  be  procured  with- 
out it.  Not  to  mention  riches  and  honoiur,  even  food  and  raiment 
are  not  to  be  come  at  without  the  toil  of  the  hands  and  sweat  of 
the  brows.  Providence  furnishes  materials,  but  expects  that  we 
should  work  them  up  ourselves.  The  earth  must  be  laboured  be- 
fore it  gives  its  increase ;  and  when  it  is  forced  into  its  several 
products,  how  many  hands  must  they  pass  through  before  they  are 
fit  for  use !  Manufactures,  trade,  and  agriculture,  naturally  em* 
ploy  more  than  nineteen  parts  of  the  species  in  twenty ;  and  as  fo* 
those  who  are  not  obliged  to  labour,  by  the  condition  in  which 
they  are  bom,  they  are  more  miserable  than  the  rest  of  mankind, 
unless  they  indulge  themselves  in  that  voluntary  labour  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  exercise. 

My  friend  Sir  EoGER  has  been  an  indefatigable  man  in  business 
of  this  kind,  and  has  hung  several  parts  of  his  house  with  the 
trophies  of  his  former  labours.  The  walls  of  his  great  hall  are 
covered  with  the  horns  of  several  kinds  of  deer  that  he  has  killed 
in  the  chase,  which  he  thinks  the  most  valuable  furniture  of  his 
house,  as  they  afibrd  him  frequent  topics  of  discoui'se,  and  show 
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that  he  has  not  heen  idle.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  is  a  large 
otter*8  skin  stuffed  with  hay  which  his  mother  ordered  to  be  hung 
up  in  that  manner,  and  the  knight  looks  upon  with  great  satisfao- 
tion,  because  it  seems  he  was  but  nine  years  old  when  his  dog 
killed  him.  A  little  room  adjoining  to  the  hall  is  a  kind  of  arsenfu 
filled  with  guns  of  several  sizes  and  inventions,  with  which  the 
knight  has  made  great  havock  in  the  woods,  and  destroyed  many 
thousands  of  pheasants,  partridges,  and  woodcocks.  His  stable- 
doors  are  patched  with  noses  that  belonged  to  foxes  of  the  knight's 
own  hunting  down.  Sir  Roger  shewed  me  one  of  them  that  for 
distinction  sake  has  a  brass  nail  struck  through  it,  which  cost  him 
above  fifteen  houi^'  riding,  carried  him  through  half  a  dozen  coun- 
ties, killed  him  a  brace  of  geldings,  and  lost  above  half  his  dogs. 
This  the  knight  looks  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  exploits  of  his 
life.  The  perverse  widow,*  whom  I  have  given  some  account  o^ 
was  the  death  of  several  foxes ;  for  Sir  Roger  has  told  me  that  in 
the  course  of  his  amours  he  patched  the  western  door  of  his  stable. 
Whenever  the  widow  was  cruel,  the  foxes  were  sure  to  pay  for  it. 
In  proportion  as  his  passion  for  the  widow  abated,  and  old  age 
came  on,  he  left  off  fox-hunting ;  but  a  hare  is  not  yet  safe  that 
sits  within  ten  miles  of  his  house. 

There  is  no  kind  of  exercise  which  I  would  so  recommend  to 
my  readers  of  both  sexes,  as  this  of  riding,  as  there  is  none  which 
80  much  conduces  to  health,  and  is  every  way  accommodated  to 
the  body,  according  to  the  idea  which  I  have  riven  of  it.  Doctor 
Sydenham  is  very  lavish  in  its  praises ;  and  if  the  English  reader 
mil  see  the  mechanical  effects  of  it  described  at  length,  he  may 
find  them  in  a  book  published  not  many  years  since,  under  the 
title  of  the  "  Medicina  Gymnastica."  For  my  own  part,  when  I 
am  in  town,  for  want  of  these  opportunities,  I  exercise  myself  an 
hour  every  morning  upon  a  dumb-bell  that  is  placed  in  a  comer  of 
my  room,  and  pleases  me  the  more  because  it  does  everything  I 
require  of  it  in  the  most  profound  silence.  My  landlady  and  her 
daughters  are  so  well  acquainted  with  my  hours  of  exercise,  that 
they  never  come  into  my  room  to  disturb  me  whilst  I  am  ringing. 

When  I  was  some  years  younger  than  I  am  at  present,  I  used 
to  employ  myself  in  a  more  laborious  diversion,  which  I  learned 
from  a  Latin  treatise  of  exercises  that  is  written  with  great  erudi- 
tion ;+  it  is  there  called  the  (TKiofiaxia,  or  the  Qghting  with  a  man's 
own  shadow,  and  consists  in  the  brandishing  of  two  short  sticks 
grasped  in  each  hand,  and  loaden  with  plugs  of  lead  at  either  end. 

♦  See  No.  2  and  No.  113. 

i*  By  Jerome  Mercurialis,  an  Italian  physician,  entitled,  Artit  GjpnnatHes 
apud  A  ntiquos,  &c.  This  author  published  an  edition  of  Hippociatet'  woiki 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes,  158d>  and  died  at  Forli,  1606. 
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This  opens  the  chest,  exercises  the  Hmhs,  and  gives  a  man  all  the 
pleasure  of  hoxing,  without  the  blows.  I  could  wish  that  several 
learned  men  would  lay  out  that  time  which  they  employ  in  con- 
troversies and  disputes  about  nothing,  in  this  method  of  fighting 
with  their  own  shadows.  It  might  conduce  very  much  to  evapo- 
rate the  spleen,  which  makes  them  uneasy  to  the  public  as  weU  as 
to  themselves. 

To  conclude,  as  I  am  a  compound  of  soul  and  body,  I  consider 
myself  as  obliged  to  a  double  scheme  of  duties ;  and  think  I  have 
not  fulfilled  the  business  of  the  day  when  I  do  not  thus  employ  the 
one  in  labour  and  exercise,  as  well  as  the  other  in  study  and  con- 
templation. 

ADDISON.  L. 
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Yocat  ingenti  clamore  Githseron^ 


Taygetique  canes 

VIBG.  OBOBG.  iii  43. 

The  echoing  hills  and  chiding  hounds  invite. 

Those  who  have  searched  into  human  nature  observe,  that  no- 
thing so  much  shows  the  nobleness  of  the  soul,  as  that  its  felicity 
consists  in  action.  Every  man  has  such  an  active  principle  in 
him,  that  he  will  find  out  something  to  employ  himself  upon,  in 
whatever  place  or  state  of  life  he  is  posted.  1  have  heard  of  a 
gentleman  who  was  under  close  confinement  in  the  Bastile  seven 
years ;  during  which  time  he  amused  himself  in  scattering  a  few 
small  pins  about  his  chamber,  gathering  them  up  again,  and  plac- 
ing them  in  difierent  figures  on  the  arm  of  a  great  chair.  He  often 
told  his  friends  afterwards,  that  unless  he  had  found  out  this  piece 
of  exercise,  he  verily  believed  he  should  have  lost  his  senses. 

After  what  has  been  said,  I  need  not  inform  my  readers,  that 
Sir  Roger,  with  whose  character  I  hope  they  are  at  present  pretty 
well  acquainted,  has  in  his  vouth  gone  through  the  whole  course 
of  those  rural  diversions  which  the  country  abounds  in ;  and  which 
seem  to  be  extremely  well  suited  to  that  laborious  industry  a  man 
may  observe  here  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  in  towns  and  cities. 
I  have  before  hinted  at  some  of  my  fiiend*s  exploits  ;*  he  has  in 
his  youthful  days  taken  forty  coveys  of  partridges  in  a  season ; 
and  tired  many  a  salmon  with  a  line  consisting  but  of  a  single 

•  See  No.  115. 

VOL.  I.  '^'^ 
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bair.  The  constant  thanks  and  good  wishes  of  the  neighbour- 
hood always  attended  him,  on  account  of  his  remarkable  enmitj 
towards  foxes;  having  destroyed  more  of  those  vermin  in  one 
year,  than  it  was  thought  the  whole  country  could  have  produced. 
Indeed  the  knight  does  not  scruple  to  own  amongst  his  most  inti* 
mate  friends,  that  in  order  to  estahlish  his  reputation  this  way,  he 
has  secretly  sent  for  great  numbers  of  them  out  of  other  counties, 
which  he  used  to  turn  loose  about  the  country  by  night,  that  he 
might  the  better  signalise  himself  in  their  destruction  the  next 
day.  His  hunting  horses  were  the  finest  and  best  managed  in  all 
these  parts.  His  tenants  are  still  full  of  the  praises  of  a  gray 
stone-horse  that  unhappily  staked  himself  several  years  ainoe,  and 
was  buried  with  great  solemnity  in  the  orchard. 

Sir  EooEB  being  at  present  too  old  for  fox-himting,  to  keep  him- 
self in  action,  has  disposed  of  his  beagles,  and  got  a  pack  or  stop- 
hounds.  What  these  want  in  speed,  he  endeavours  to  make  amends 
for  by  the  deepness  of  their  mouths,  and  the  variety  of  their  notes, 
which  are  suited  in  such  a  manner  to  each  other,  that  the  whole 
cry  makes  up  a  complete  concert  He  is  so  nice  in  this  particular, 
that  a  gentleman  having  made  him  a  present  of  a  very  nne  hound 
the  other  day,  the  knight  returned  it  by  the  servant  with  a  great 
many  expressions  of  civility ;  but  desired  him  to  tell  his  master, 
that  the  dog  he  had  sent  was  indeed  a  most  excellent  bass,  but 
that  at  present  he  only  wanted  a  counter-tenor.  Gould  I  believe 
my  friend  had  ever  read  Shakespeare,  I  should  certainly  conclude 
he  had  taken  the  hint  from  Theseus,  in  the  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream ;" — 


"  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 
So  flu'd^*  so  sanded  ;f  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  mOming  dew, 
Crook-knee'd  and  dew-lap'd  like  Thessdian  bulls. 
Slow  in  pursuit,  but  match'd  in  mouth  like  bells. 
Each  under  each.     A  cry  more  tunable 
Was  never  halloo'd  to,  nor  cheer'd  with  horn." 

Sir  BooER  is  so  keen  in  this  sport,  that  he  has  been  out  almost 
every  day  since  I  came  down ;  and  upon  the  chaplain's  o£fering  to 
lend  me  his  easy  pad,  I  was  prevailed  on  yesterday  morning  to 
make  one  of  the  company.  I  was  extremelv  pleased  as  we  rid 
along,  to  observe  the  general  benevolence  of  all  the  neighbour- 
hood towards  my  friend.  The  farmers'  sons  thought  themselYes 
happy  if  they  could  open  a  ^ate  for  the  good  old  loiight  as  he 
passed  by ;  which  he  generallv  requited  with  a  nod  or  a  smile, 
and  a  kind  inquiry  after  their  mthers  or  imcles. 

*  Flews  are  the  laige  chaps  of  a  deep-mouthed  homid. 
f  Marked  with  small  spots,  like  sand. 
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After  we  had  rid  about  a  mile  from  home,  we  came  upon  a  large 
heath,  and  the  sportsmen  began  to  beat  They  had  done  so  for 
some  time,  when,  as  1  was  at  a  little  distance  from  the  rest  of  the 
company,  1  saw  a  hare  pop  out  from  a  small  furze-brake  almost 
under  my  horse's  feet.  1  marked  the  way  she  took,  which  I  en- 
deavoured to  make  the  company  sensible  of  by  extending  my  arm; 
but  to  no  purpose,  till  Sir  Kooeb,  who  knows  that  none  of  my  ex- 
traordinary motions  are  insignificant,  rode  up  to  me,  and  asked 
me,  if  puss  was  gone  that  way  ?  Upon  my  answering  yes,  he  im- 
mediately called  in  the  dogs,  and  put  them  upon  the  scent.  As 
they  were  going  off,  1  heard  one  of  the  country-fellows  muttering 
to  his  companion,  "  That  'twas  a  wonder  they  had  not  lost  aU 
their  sport,  for  want  of  the  silent  gentleman  crying  *  Stole  away.' " 

This,  with  my  aversion  to  leaping  hedges,  made  me  withdraw  to 
a  rising  ground,  from  whence  1  could  have  the  pleasure  of  the 
whole  chase,  without  the  fatigue  of  keeping  in  with  the  hounds. 
The  hare  immediately  threw  them  above  a  mile  behind  her ;  but  I 
was  pleased  to  find,  that  instead  of  running  straight  forwards,  or, 
in  hunter's  language,  "  flying  the  country,"  as  I  was  afraid  she 
might  have  done,  she  wheeled  about,  and  described  a  sort  of  circle 
round  the  hill  where  1  had  taken  my  station,  in  such  a  manner  as 
gave  me  a  very  distinct  view  of  the  sport.  I  could  see  her  first 
pass  by,  and  the  dogs  some  time  afterwards  imravelling  the  whole 
track  she  had  made,  and  following  her  through  all  her  doubles.  I 
was  at  the  same  time  delighted  in  observing  that  deference  which 
the  rest  of  the  pack  paid  to  each  particular  hound,  according  to  the 
character  he  had  acquired  amongst  them.  If  they  were  at  a 
fault,  and  an  old  hound  of  reputation  opened  but  once,  he  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  whole  cry ;  while  a  raw  dog,  or  one  who 
was  a  noted  liar,  might  have  yelped  his  heart  out,  without  being 
taken  notice  of. 

The  hare  now,  after  having  squatted  two  or  three  times,  and 
been  put  up  again  as  often,  came  still  nearer  to  the  place  where 
she  was  at  first  started.  The  dogs  pursued  her,  and  these  were 
followed  by  the  jolly  knight,  who  roue  upon  a  white  gelding,  en- 
compassed by  his  tenants  and  servants,  and  cheering  his  hounds 
with  all  the  gaiety  of  five-and-twenty.  One  of  the  sportsmen  rode 
up  to  me,  and  told  me,  that  he  was  sure  the  chase  was  almost  at 
an  end,  because  the  old  dogs,  which  had  hitherto  lain  behind,  now 
headed  the  pack.  The  fellow  was  in  the  right.  Our  hare  took  a 
large  field  just  under  us,  followed  by  the  full  cry  In  View.  I  must 
confess  the  brightness  of  the  weather,  the  cheerfulness  of  every- 
thing around  me,  the  chiding  of  the  hounds,  which  was  returned 
upon  us  in  a  double  echo  from  two  neighbouring  hills,  with  the 
hallooing  of  the  sportsmen,  and  the  sounding  of  the  horn,  lifted 
my  spirits  into  a  most  lively  pleasure,  which  I  freely  indulgjad  \^« 
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Hm$  I WNM  M»f#  H  wm  inmtmnir  U  f  wfm  mAm  mf  Mmmfn^  fi 
wm  mi  Mm*  mMmm  «/f  iim  \mtr  Un^^t  iUni  wm#  mm  tium  ftpmiif  m*A 

litiU  ftifwiif4  iUft*w  tUmn  UUt  fHtit*  Uttffttfti  iUt^  (Utun,  'h$t^  w#r#  t^m 
wmUi  dtf^tit  jfti4f4ii  hH  iUni  ^mm  whmh  filmy  i^m  Snmi  \mfm\n^  ffff 
lAm^tmmM^fiumfn',  j/ttimt  iUt*  Mutmi  Mttrtt  fimtlistfiMf  th^f 
nil  miuh  n  mimimt  nUi4mt  tt^i$4  Mm/m^i  iUny  MmiUuwA  mmitiujf  m 
mmth  im  Uttfttrtit  dnfui,  mti  mum  niu$m\ti  Uf  pmm  \mfmmiim  Mfhtr 
Ai  tim  mitm  iUtm  Hif  tUmm  ¥(ffit*  ifttrwt^rd,  mi4  Midtt'Utti  um  np 

mf¥mU^  m\.U  mi  mf^ff  if  nUt*  tumM  ht*  i^ti^  nUv^,  u$\Hhttf  fftf 
in  Uh  i^ftmi,  mtiimrd  i  ¥f\mt$  h  im*(im  htt  Utm  tm¥ttrtU  of  t^tfm  ftfU 
mHi4$fti  iff  wnr»  w\t^  ii¥t$  Ui^ni^mr  iu  m  v^ry  mmtifmiHr^fitt  fmyii¥h]f,  I 
WHM  Uii^tijf  pitmM  Uf  mm  tim  dMpiUm  nf  iSm  \imM,  Mm  i\mv{m4 
un^ti  (if  i^m  knij^iit  wim  f^mM  wti.  t\ufi  iu  Uin  itmfi  u$  mufAff  » 
^mUMfti  iUn4^  imAf^vmt  Mm  mt  mmiU  divtir^mi, 

A#  WA  wtffti  rttUifHiHU  Umm$,  I  mftmnUtHmA  i^m^  Mmmim$9 
Vimmif  in  Uin  mtfti  anmmti  Aimmirtm  mi  i^im  **  Miimrf  tff  Mtm/* 
MIm  imf  l,htu,  M  Mif  mitUti^¥miPn  tifUtf  f^fnnUitim  pfmmm  f¥*m$  U4^ 
i^iiiH  Uui  n,  (Mfn  tff  Mutf  mirfmiii(i*4  itv  n  muniimUt  of  \mmmt^ 
Ii4i4  H/ffkifn  f^mi  iimv  iiiiiAttf  an  frmn  i4Hfkmii  inu$  mirm\¥tm,  wUUth 
Ui n  ¥i4fW  ¥/tt  mmmi  Smti^f,  \\t*  tt,fUif¥fmU  ^mm  mi  Uf  ^m/w  iimi tmf 
Uf¥^  ttf  upmiM  mttmm  f¥mti  iitt*  mtm  fmmm,  MiA  in  mfi\*m\M\f  m» 
¥*irt$  ujtmt  iiunmtti,  **  Wiini/'  tmyn  Im»,  "  miimn  h  \m  Ut  Aftmu 
iiuHiuiiif  tmti  mnk^  m^tu  iitrtm  MWMiy  mi  mwih  iiim  m*4  imim  m^ww 
«  ^iTv  mtimuJit  ¥ifiMi  i^my  mif^t^  imjn  t^Um\itir  iu  iim  mnfUm.?'* 
Th#  tmmtitifi  rttiim^mi  it*  tmriMUAjf  JmMi,  wUtm  u,  mm  mi^m  i$U^ 
¥(fimi4i  mtuA  Uf  im  AfHr¥/n  iuU*  Uin  nimi^,  Mui  Hrii4f^ttiiit*f  \tmtm  Uiui-- 
mif  ii$  iim  ¥/(mAti  i  imi  (Umn  mti  niftmi  i)t4m$  wiio  itrttfHHm  m  far  uu$ff$ 
liMi4Ml/l4t  Mi«4  frmuiiiin  mufftAmt,  I  umMt,  i.Uti  ifftiimr¥nii4m  ufimtUi^^i, 
mi/l  ktittpiitii  nii  \.\m  ttrtimti  tff  Mm  tami  iu  t$,  f<tfuAiumt  Ut  tt%mim4$  itw 
m^Amn,  Iiti4  iiuU  iummi\m¥tirhi^  imrmiUf  witum  I  Utni  mi4H4iA,  immi 
» iiii^iM  mitrti  iuAuiuml*  Ut  iiiuitmlf  iu  Mn  phiui,  i\m  wttM  mi^tt 
ppuitMy  tm¥4<  ttuJptffttA  itim  munii  ifrnt^t^r ;  ¥/imr^nM  iiifmnfii  Uh^ 
Wftm,i  m  iimAUiti.imu  Ut  i$ifi  niuAUtt*  iu  itin  pmiit,  Im  t(4mifmim  iUiU* 
HI  imitil,  ufhuAj/t  ¥fitUAi,  MtlW  m  iMiminkitti^utitm,  nM^ri^iA  iiim  fHf  in 
Am  fftfiitfiit  jftm>¥  uf  liM  M^^ )  MiA  i\m  ¥/\mitf  itinUtry  w^  \m¥it  t4 
Mn  iifh  M  Mmi^  Hum,  in  imi  mm  (utm.Uui**A  mtMmui  uf  hin  )m' 
im¥Ufmf  iff  fi,  tmitin  mmi  ni^ru^^iuu  Mi^r  iuimummiti^t  puiun  MtA 
^itl4mi\mfn,ii^ 

¥m  my  tmn  \mn,  t  iuU^uA  iu  huui  iwim  n,  ¥/tmi^  Auriug  my  nlMf 
¥¥iiii  Hif  tiuuiffiii  mA  nimJii  pfttmriUt*  r.^^  muA^imt*  mm  m  iUin  ttn* 

*  M#Im»  \*tmiAf  wUh  whm  a  M«f#  yml^t  mipiiii  im  mi^4  Ut  tihniiimi'  ttt^ 
iim  tmiimmumtut  i4  Hufrn^,  wm«  imru  la  iimmmi,  in  J^u¥tirtim,  l^lH^s 

iH^  Ak4  if^  yum,  im, 
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eroiMa  to  all  my  country  fWondfi,  m  tho  bent  kind  of  phyido  for 
inandlnfiT  a  bad  oonNtitution,  And  prefiarvlnff  a  good  one. 

i  cannot  do  tbiv  better,  tban  in  tbe  following  linei  out  of  Mr. 
Dryden:*— 

"  Tka  Arit  physioUnR  by  dobftuoh  wero  miubi  j 
Kxcoiiii  baiftti),  ttud  Hloth  NURtoini  the  troda. 
By  oliAHo  our  loiitf  liv'4  Mwn  aArn'4  their  food ; 
Toll  Ntriing  thtt  nervei*,  And  purify'd  tho  blood ; 
But  wo  their  »on«,  ft  pAmperod  raoo  of  men. 
Are  dwindled  down  to  threeneoro  yoAr*  And  ten. 
Better  to  hunt  in  field*  for  heftlth  unhouffhti 
Thftn  foa  the  doctor  for  a  nAUAooui  dntugiit ; 
TIte  wiM  for  euro  on  exeroine  depend  : 
Uud  uaver  uwde  hit  work  for  mftn  to  mend." 

BUDOHI<L,  X. 
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Jpii  libi  lomnU  ftngunt. 

Vfiui.  ROb.  ylii.  108. 

Their  own  iniAginAtioni  they  deceivA, 

TiiKn»  are  Aonie  opinionA  in  wbiob  a  mm  Ahould  AtAnd  neuter, 
without  (ingiigiiig  hii  AHHent  to  one  Aide  or  the  other.  Buob  a 
hovering  fAitii  aa  thiH,  which  refuACA  to  Aettle  upon  Anv  determinA^ 
tion,  Ia  AbAolutely  neocAAArv  in  a  mind  that  Ia  oAreml  to  Avoid 
crrorA  And  itrnpowHCHAionA,  Wiien  the  Argunienti  prcAA  equAllv  on 
both  AidHA  m  umtterA  tlmt  Are  indiflbrent  to  ua,  the  AAfoAt  method 
Ia  to  give  \ip  oiirAolveA  to  neitiier. 

It  Ta  with  tliiA  temper  of  mind  Umt  I  nonAider  the  Aublect  of 
witclu3rAft.  Wlien  I  hcAr  the  relAtiouA  thAt  Are  mAde  ^om  aU  pArti 
of  the  world,  not  only  IVom  NorwAy  And  LAplAud,  ft'om  tlie  KAAt 
And  WeAt  indicA,  but  f^om  every  porticulAr  UAtion  in  Kurope,  I 
cAunot  forbcAr  tiiinking  tlmt  tiiere  Ia  A\ich  An  IntercourAe  And  com* 
mt^rce  with  evil  wpiritA,  aa  tlmt  wblul)  we  exprcAA  by  the  uAme  of 
wituhcrAft.  Hut  when  I  oouAider  Umt  tlie  ignorAnt  And  credulous 
pArtA  of  tbe  world  Abound  moAt  in  thcAe  relAtiouA,  And  thAt  the 
perAouA  Among  ua  wIio  Are  AuppoAcd  to  engage  in  Auch  An  infemAl 

*  Epistle  to  hii  honoured  kininwn  John  V^rydanf  of  OheitertoUi  in  the 
opunty  of  Huntingdon!  Biq. 
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oommerce,  are  people  of  a  weak  understanding  and  crazed  imagi- 
nation, and  at  the  same  time  reflect  upon  the  man^  impostures 
and  delusions  of  this  nature  that  have  been  detected  in  all  ages,  I 
endeavour  to  suspend  my  belief  till  I  hear  more  certain  accounts 
than  any  which  have  yet  come  to  my  knowledge.  In  short,  when 
I  consider  the  question,  whether  there  are  such  persons  in  the 
world  as  those  we  call  witches,  my  mind  is  divided  between  the 
two  opposite  opinions,  or  rather  (to  speak  my  thoughts  freely)  I 
believe  in  general  that  there  is,  and  has  been,  such  a  thing  as 
witchcraft ;  but  at  the  same  time  can  give  no  credit  to  any  parti- 
cular instance  of  it. 

I  am  engaged  in  this  speculation,  by  some  occurrences  that  I 
met  with  yesterday,  which  I  shall  give  my  reader  an  account  of  at 
large.  As  I  was  walking  with  my  friend  Sir  Eooer  by  the  side 
of  one  of  his  woods,  an  old  woman  applied  herself  to  me  for  my 
charity.  Her  dress  and  figure  put  me  in  mind  of  the  following 
description  of  Otway : — 

**  In  a  close  lane  as  I  pnrsu'd  my  journey, 
I  spy'd  a  wrinkled  hag,  with  age  grown  double. 
Picking  dry  sticks,  and  mumbling  to  herself. 
Her  eyes  with  scalding  rheum  were  gall'd  and  red ; 
Cold  palsy  shook  her  head ;  her  hands  seem'd  wither'd; 
And  on  her  crooked  shoulders  had  she  wrapt 
The  tatter'd  remnant  of  an  old  striped  hanging. 
Which  senr'd  to  keep  her  carcase  from  the  cold  : 
So  there  was  nothing  of  a  piece  about  her. 
Her  lower  weeds  were  all  o'er  coarsely  patch'd 
With  different  colour'd  rags,  black,  red,  white,  yellow. 
And  seem'd  to  speak  variety  of  wretchedness."  * 

As  I  was  musing  on  this  description,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
object  before  me,  the  knight  told  me,  that  this  very  old  woman 
had  the  reputation  of  a  witch  all  over  the  country,  that  her  Hps 
were  observed  to  be  always  in  motion,  and  that  there  was  not  a 
switch  about  her  house  which  her  neighbours  did  not  believe  had 
carried  her  several  himdreds  of  miles.  If  she  chanced  to  stumble, 
they  always  found  sticks  or  straws  that  lay  in  the  figure  of  a  cross 
before  her.  If  she  made  any  mistake  at  church,  and  cried  "  Amen** 
in  a  wrong  place,  they  never  failed  to  conclude  that  she  was  say- 
ing her  prayers  backwards.  There  was  not  a  maid  in  the  parish 
that  would  take  a  pin  of  her,  though  she  should  offer  a  bag  of 
money  with  it.  She  goes  by  the  name  of  Moll  White,  and  has 
made  the  country  ring  with  several  imaginary  exploits  which  are 
palmed  upon  her.  If  the  dairy-maid  does  not  make  her  butter 
come  so  soon  as  she  would  have  it,  Moll  White  is  at  the  bottom  of 

•  "  Orphan/'  Act  IL 
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the  ohum.  If  a  horse  sweats  in  the  stahle,  Moll  White  has  been 
upon  his  hack.  If  a  hare  makes  an  unexpected  escape  from  the 
hounds,  the  huntsman  curses  Moll  White.  "Nay,"  says  Sir 
BooEB,  "  I  have  known  the  master  of  the  pack,  upon  such  an  oc- 
casion, send  one  of  his  servants  to  see  if  Moll  White  had  been  out 
that  morning." 

This  account  raised  my  curiousity  so  far,  that  I  begged  my 
friend  Sir  Eooer  to  go  with  me  into  her  hovel,  which  stood  in  a 
solitary  comer  under  the  side  of  the  wood.  Upon  our  first  enter- 
ing, Sir  EooEB  winked  to  me,  and  pointed  at  somethiug  that  stood 
behind  the  door,  which,  upon  looking  that  way,  I  found  to  be  an 
old  broom-staff.  At  the  same  time  he  whispered  me  in  the  ear  to 
take  notice  of  a  tabby  cat  that  sat  in  the  chitnney-comer,  which,  as 
the  old  knight  told  me,  lay  under  as  bad  a  report  as  Moll  White 
herself;  for  besides  that  Moll  is  said  often  to  accompany  her  in 
the  same  shape,  the  cat  is  reported  to  have  spoken  twice  or  thrice 
in  her  life,  and  to  have  played  several  pranks  above  the  capacity 
of  an  ordinary  cat. 

I  was  secretly  concerned  to  see  human  nature  in  so  much 
wretchedness  and  disgrace,  but  at  the  same  time  could  not  forbear 
smiling  to  hear  Sir  Roger,  who  is  a  little  puzzled  about  the  old 
woman,  advising  her  as  a  justice  of  peace  to  avoid  all  communica- 
tion with  the  devil,  and  never  to  hurt  any  of  her  neighbour's  cat- 
tle. We  concluded  our  visit  with  a  bounty,  which  was  very  accept- 
able. 

In  our  return  home  Sir  Eooeb  told  me,  that  old  Moll  had  been 
often  brought  before  him  for  making  children  spit  pins,  and  giving 
maids  the  nightmare ;  and  that  the  country  people  would  be  toss- 
ing her  into  a  pond,  and  trying  experiments  with  her  every  day,  if 
it  was  Dot  for  him  and  his  chaplain. 

I  have  since  found  upon  inquiry,  that  Sir  Roger  was  several 
times  staggered  with  the  reports  that  been  brought  him  concerning 
tliis  old  woman,  and  would  frequently  have  bound  her  over  to  the 
county  sessions,  had  not  his  chaplain  with  much  ado  persuaded 
him  to  the  contrary. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this  account,  because  I 
hear  there  is  scarce  a  village  in  England  that  has  not  a  Moll 
White  in  it.  When  an  old  woman  begins  to  dote,  and  grows 
chargeable  to  a  parish,  she  is  generally  turned  into  a  witch,  and 
fills  the  whole  country  with  extravagant  fancies,  imaginary  dis- 
tempers, and  terrifying  dreams.  In  the  meantime,  the  poor 
Wretch  tliat  is  the  innocent  occasion  of  so  many  evils  begins  to  be 
frightened  at  herself,  and  sometimes  confesses  secret  commerces 
and  familiarities  that  her  imagination  forms  in  a  delirious  old  age. 
This  frequently  cuts  off  charity  from  the  greatest  objects  of  com- 
passion, and  inspires  people  with  a  malevolence  towards  those 
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poor  decrepit  parts  of  our  species  in  whom  human  nature  is  de- 
laced  by  infirmity  and  dotage. 

ADDISON.  L. 
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Hseret  lateri  lethaliB  anindo. 

YIBO.  MS.  iy.  78. 

The  fetal  dart 


Sticks  in  his  side,  and  rankles  in  his  heart 

DBTPBN. 

This  agreeable  seat  is  surrounded  with  so  many  pleasing  walks, 
which  are  struck  out  of  a  wood,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  house 
stands,  that  one  can  hardly  ever  be  weary  of  rambling  firom  one 
labyrinth  of  delight  to  another.  To  one  used  to  live  in  a  city  the 
charms  of  the  country  are  so  exquisite,  that  the  mind  is  lost  in  a 
certain  transport  which  raises  us  above  ordinary  life,  and  yet  is 
not  strong  enough  to  be  inconsistent  with  tranquillity.  This  state 
of  mind  was  I  in,  ravished  with  the  murmur  of  waters,  the  whisper 
of  breezes,  the  singing  of  birds;  and  whether  I  looked  up  to  the 
heavens,  down  on  the  earth,  or  turned  to  the  prospects  abound  me, 
still  struck  with  new  sense  of  pleasure;  when  I  found  by  the 
voice  of  my  friend,  who  walked  by  me,  that  we  had  insensibly 
strolled  into  the  grove  sacred  to  the  widow.  "  This  woman,"  says 
he,  '*  is  of  all  others  the  most  unintelligible ;  she  either  designs  to 
marry,  or  she  does  not.  What  is  the  most  perplexing  of  all  is, 
that  she  doth  not  either  say  to  her  lovers  she  has  any  resolution 
against  that  condition  of  life  in  general,  or  that  she  banishes  them ; 
but  conscious  of  her  own  merit  she  permits  their  addresses,  with- 
out fear  of  any  ill  consequence,  or  want  of  respect,  from  their  rage 
or  despair,  She  has  that  in  her  aspect,  against  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  offend.  A  man  whose  thoughts  are  constantly  bent  upon 
so  agreeable  an  object,  must  be  excused  if  the  ordinary  occurrences 
in  conversation  are  below  his  attention.  I  call  her  indeed  per- 
verse, but,  alas!  why  do  I  call  her  so?  because  her  superior 
merit  is  such,  that  1  cannot  approach  her  without  awe,  that  my 
heart  is  checked  by  too  much  esteem;  I  am  angrvthat  her  charms 
are  not  more  accessible,  that  I  am  more  inclined  to  worship  than 
salute  her.  How  often  have  I  wished  her  unhappy,  that  I  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  serving  her  ?  And  how  often  troubled  in 
that  very  imagination,  at  giving  her  the  pain  of  being  obliged  ? 
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Well,  I  have  led  a  miserable  life  in  secret  upon  her  account;  hut 
fancy  she  would  have  condescended  to  have  some  regard  for  me, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  that  watchful  animal  her  confidant 

"  Of  all  persons  under  the  sun,"  (continued  he,  calling  me  by  my 
name),  **  be  sure  to  set  a  mark  upon  confidants ;  they  are  of  all 
people  the  most  impertinent.  What  is  most  pleasant  to  observe  in 
them,  is,  that  they  assume  to  themselves  the  merit  of  the  jpersons 
whom  tlaey  have  in  their  custodj.  Orestilla  is  a  great  fortune, 
and  in  wonderful  danger  of  surprises,  therefore  full  of  suspicions  of 
the  least  indifferent  thing,  particularly  careful  of  new  acquaintance, 
and  of  growing  too  familiar  with  the  old.  Themista,  her  favourite 
woman,  is  every  whit  as  careful  of  whom  she  speaks  to,  and 
what  she  says.  Let  the  ward  be  a  beauty,  her  confidant  shall 
treat  you  with  an  air  of  distance ;  let  her  be  a  fortune,  and  she 
assumes  the  suspicious  behaviour  of  her  friend  and  patroness. 
Thus  it  is  that  very  many  of  our  unmarried  women  of  distinction 
are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  married,  except  the  consideration 
of  different  sexes.  They  are  directly  under  the  conduct  of  their 
whisperer ;  and  think  they  are  in  a  state  of  freedom,  while  they  can 
prate  with  one  of  these  attendants  of  all  men  in  general,  and  still 
avoid  the  man  they  most  like.  You  do  not  see  one  heiress  in  a 
himdred  whose  fate  does  not  turn  upon  this  circumstance  of 
choosing  a  confidant.  Thus  it  is  that  the  lady  is  addressed  to,fpre- 
sented,  and  flattered,  only  by  proxy,  in  her  woman.  In  my  case, 
how  is  it  possible  that  ...  ."  Sir  Eoger  was  proceeding  in  his 
harangue,  when  we  heard  the  voice  of  one  speaking  very  im- 
portunately, and  repeating  these  words,  "  What,  not  one  smile  ?" 
We  followed  the  sound  till  we  came  to  a  close  thicket,  on  the  other 
side  of  which  we  saw  a  young  woman  sitting  as  it  were  in  a  per* 
sonated  suUenness  just  over  a  transparent  fountain.  Opposite  to 
her  stood  Mr.  William,  Sir  Eoo£r's  master  of  the  game.  The 
knight  whispered  me,  "  Hist,  these  are  lovers."  The  huntsman 
looking  earnestly  at  the  shadow  of  the  young  maiden  in  the  stream, 
*'  Oh  thou  dear  picture,  if  thou  couldst  remain  there  in  the  absence 
of  that  fair  creature  whom  you  represent  in  the  water,  how  wil- 
lingly could  I  stand  here  satisfied  for  ever,  without  troubling  my 
dear  Betty  herself  with  any  mention  of  her  unfortunate  William, 
whom  she  is  angry  with !  But,  alas !  when  she  pleases  to  be  gone, 

thou  wilt  also  vanish Yet  let  me  talk  to  thee  while  thou 

dost  stay.  Tell  my  dearest  Betty  thou  dost  not  more  depend  upon 
her,  than  does  her  William:  her  absence  will  make  awa^  with  me 
as  well  as  thee.  If  she  offers  to  remove  thee,  I  will  jump  into 
these  waves  to  lay  hold  on  thee ;  herself,  her  own  dear  person,  I 
must  never  embrace  again  .  .  .  Still  do  you  hear  me  without  one 
smile  ...  It  is  too  much  to  bear . . ."    He  had  no  sooner  spoke 
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these  words,  but  he  made  an  offer  of  throwing  himself  into  the 
water :  at  which  his  mistress  started  up,  and  at  the  next  instant 
he  jumped  across  the  fountain,  and  met  her  in  an  embrace.  She, 
hau  recovering  from  her  fright,  said  in  the  most  charming  voice 
imaginable,  and  with  a  tone  of  complaint,  "  I  thought  how  well  you 
woidd  drown  yourself  No,  no,  you  will  not  drown  yourself  till 
you  have  taken  your  leave  of  Susan  Holiday."  The  huntsman, 
with  a  tenderness  that  spoke  the  most  passionate  love,  and  with, 
his  cheek  close  to  hers,  whispered  the  softest  vows  of  fidelity  in 
her  ear,  and  cried,  "  Do  not,  my  dear,  believe  a  word  Kate  Willow 
says ;  she  is  spiteful,  and  makes  stories,  because  she  loves  to  hear 
me  talk  to  herself  for  your  sake."  Look  you  there,  quoth  Sir 
BooEB,  do  you  see  there,  all  mischief  comes  from  confidants !  but 
let  us  not  interrupt  them;  the  maid  is  honest,  and  the  man  dare 
not  be  otherwise,  for  he  knows  I  loved  her  father :  I  will  interpose 
in  this  matter,  and  hasten  the  wedding.  Kate  Willow  is  a  witty 
mischievous  wench  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  was  a  beauty ;  and 
makes  me  hope  I  shall  see  the  perverse  widow  in  her  condition. 
She  was  so  flippant  with  her  answers  to  all  the  honest  fellows  that 
came  near  her,  and  so  very  vain  of  her  beauty,  that  she  has  valued 
herself  upon  her  charms  till  they  are  ceased.  She  therefore  now 
makes  it  her  business  to  prevent  other  young  women  from  being 
more  discreet  than  she  was  herself:  however,  the  saucy  thing  said 
the  other  day  well  enough, "  Sir  Eooer  and  I  must  maJ^e  a  match, 
for  we  are  both  despised  by  those  we  loved."  The  hussy  has  a 
great  deal  of  power  wherever  she  comes,  and  has  her  share  of 
cunning. 

However,  when  I  reflect  upon  this  woman,*  I  do  not  know  whether 
in  the  main  I  am  the  worse  for  having  loved  her :  whenever  she 
is  recalled  to  my  imagination,  my  youth  returns,  and  I  feel  a  for- 
gotten warmth  in  my  veins.  This  affliction  in  my  life  has  streaked 
all  my  conduct  with  a  softness,  of  which  I  should  otherwise  have 
been  incapable.  It  is  owing,  perhaps,  to  this  dear  image  in  my 
heart,  that  I  am  apt  to  relent,  that  I  easily  forgive,  and  that  many 
desirable  things  are  grown  into  my  temper,  which  I  should  not 
have  arrived  at  by  better  motives  than  the  thought  of  being  one 
day  hers.  I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  such  a  passion  as  I  have  had, 
is  never  well  cured ;  and  between  you  and  me,  I  am  often  apt  to 
imagine  it  has  had  some  whimsical  eflect  upon  my  brain ;  for  I 
frequently  find,  that  in  my  most  serious  discourse  I  let  fall  some 
comical  familiarity  of  speech  or  odd  phrase  that  makes  the  company 
laugh.  However,  I  cannot  but  allow  she  is  a  most  excellent 
woman.    When  she  is  in  the  country  I  warrant  she  does  not  run 

*  See  Nos.  2.  and  118. 
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into  dairies,  but  reads  upon  the  nature  of  plants :  slie  has  a  glass 
bee-hive,  and  comes  into  the  garden  outof  oooks  to  see  them  work, 
and  obsjBrve  the  policies  of  their  commonwealth.  She  understands 
everything.  I  would  give  ten  pounds  to  hear  her  argue  with  my 
friend  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  about  trade.  No,  no,  for  all  she  looks 
so  innocent  as  it  were,  take  my  word  for  it  she  is  no  fool. 

8T££L£.  T. 
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Urbem  quam  dicunt  Romam,  Meliboee,  putavi 
Stultos  ego  huic  nostrse  similem — 


VIBG.  EOL.  i.   20. 

Fool  that  I  was,  I  thought  impoial  Borne 
Like  Mantua. 

DBTDEXr. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  reflections  which  arise  in  a  man 
who  changes  the  city  for  the  country,  are  upon  the  different  man- 
ners of  the  people  whom  he  meets  with  m  those  two  different 
scenes  of  life.  By  manners,  I  do  not  mean  morals,  but  behaviomr 
and  good  breeding,  as  they  shew  themselves  in  the  town  and  in 
the  country. 

And  here,  in  the  first  place,  I  must  observe  a  very  great  revolu- 
tion that  has  happened  in  this  article  of  good  breeding.  Several 
obliging  deferences,  condescensions,  and  submissions,  with  many 
outward  forms  and  ceremonies  that  accompany  them,  were  first  of 
all  brought  up  among  the  politer  part  of  mankind,  who  lived  in 
courts  and  cities,  and  distinguished  themselves  from  the  rustic 
part  of  the  species  (who  on  all  occasions  acted  bluntly  and 
naturally)  bv  such  a  mutual  complaisance  and  intercourse  of 
civilities.  These  forms  of  conversation  by  degrees  multiplied  and 
grew  troublesome ;  the  modish  world  found  too  great  a  constraint 
in  them,  and  have  therefore  thrown  most  of  them  aside.  Conver- 
sation, like  the  Eomish  religion,  was  so  encumbered  with  show  and 
oeremonj,  that  it  stood  in  need  of  a  reformation  to  retrench  its 
superfluities,  and  restore  it  to  its  natural  good  sense  and  beauty. 
At  present  therefore  an  unconstrained  carriage,  and  a  certain  open- 
ness of  behaviour,  are  the  height  of  good  breeding.  The  fashion- 
able world  is  grown  free  and  easy;  our  manners  sit  more  loose 
upon  us.    NoUiing  is  so  modish  as  an  agreeable  negligence.   In  a 
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word,  good  breeding  shews  itself  most  where  to  an  ordinary  eye  it 
appears  the  least 

If  after  this  we  look  on  the  people  of  mode  in  the  country,  we 
£nd  in  them  the  manners  of  the  last  age.  They  have  no  sooner 
fetched  themselves  up  to  the  fashions  of  the  polite  world,  hut  the 
town  has  dropped  them,  and  are  nearer  to  the  first  state  of  nature 
than  to  those  refinements  which  formerly  reigned  in  the  court,  and 
still  prevail  in  the  country.  One  may  now  know  a  man  that  never 
conversed  in  the  world,  by  his  excess  of  good  breeding.  A  polite 
country  esquire  shall  make  you  as  many  bows  in  hadf  an  hour, 
as  would  serve  a  courtier  for  a  week.  There  is  infinitely  more  to 
do  about  place  and  precedency  in  a  meeting  of  justices'  wives  than 
in  an  assembly  of  duchesses. 

This  rural  politeness  is  very  troublesome  to  a  man  of  my  temper, 
who  generally  take  the  chair  that  is  next  me,  and  walk  first  or  last, 
in  the  front  or  in  the  rear,  as  chance  directs.  I  have  known  my 
friend  Sir  Eooeb's  dinner  almost  cold  before  the  company  could 
adjust  the  ceremonial,  and  be  prevailed  upon  to  sit  down ;  and 
have  heartily  pitied  my  old  friend,  when  I  have  seen  him  forced  to 
pick  and  cull  his  guests,  as  they  sat  at  the  several  parts  of  his 
table,  that  he  might  drink  their  healths  according  to  their  respective 
ranks  and  qualities.  Honest  Will  Wimble,  who  I  should  have 
thought  had  been  altogether  uninfected  with  ceremony,  gives  me 
abundance  of  trouble  in  this  particular.  Though  he  has  been  fish- 
ing all  the  morning,  he  will  not  help  himself  at  dinner  until  I  am 
served.  When  we  are  going  out  of  the  hall,  he  runs  behind  me ; 
and  last  night  as  we  were  walking  in  the  fields,  stopped  short  at  a 
stile  until  I  came  up  to  it,  and  upon  my  making  signs  to  him  to 
get  over,  told  me  with  a  serious  smile,  that  sure  I  believed  they 
had  no  manners  in  the  country. 

There  has  happened  another  revolution  in  the  point  of  good 
breeding,  which  relates  to  the  conversation  among  men  of  mode, 
and  which  1  cannot  but  look  upon  as  very  extraordinary.  It  was 
certainly  one  of  the  first  distinctions  of  a  well-bred  man  to  express 
everything  that  had  the  most  remote  appearance  of  being  obscene, 
in  modest  terms  and  distant  phrases ;  whilst  the  clown,  who  had 
no  such  delicacy  of  conception  and  expression,  clothed  his  ideas  in 
those  plain  homely  terms  that  are  the  most  obvious  and  natural. 
This  kind  of  good  manners  was  perhaps  carried  to  an  excess,  so  as 
to  make  conversation  too  stiffs,  formal,  and  precise;  for  which 
reason  (as  hypocrisy  in  one  age  is  generally  succeeded  by  atheism 
in  another)  conversation  is  in  a  great  measure  relapsed  into  the  first 
extreme ;  so  that,  at  present,  several  of  our  men  of  the  town,  and 
particularly  those  who  have  been  polished  in  France,  make  use  of 
the  most  coarse  uncivilized  words  in  our  language,  and  utter 
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themselves  often  in  such  a  manner  as  a  clown  would  blush  to 
hear. 

This  infamous  piece  of  good  breeding,  which  reigns  among  the 
coxcombs  of  the  town,  has  not  yet  made  its  way  into  the  country; 
and  as  it  is  impossible  for  such  an  irrational  way  of  conversation 
to  last  long  amoDg  a  people  that  make  any  profession  of  religion, 
or  show  of  modesty,  if  the  country  gentlemen  get  into  it,  they  will 
certainly  be  left  in  the  lurch.  Then:  good  breeding  will  come  too 
late  to  them,  and  they  will  be  thought  a  parcel  of  lewd  clowns, 
while  they  fancy  themselves  talking  together  like  men  of  wit  and 
pleasure. 

As  the  two  points  of  good  breeding  which  I  have  hitherto 
insisted  upon  regard  behaviour  and  conversation,  there  is  a  third 
which  turns  upon  dress.  In  this  too  the  country  are  very  much 
behind  hand.  The  rural  beaus  are  not  yet  got  out  of  the  fashion 
that  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  Eevolution,  but  ride  about  the 
country  in  red  coats  and  laced  hats,  while  the  women  in  many 
parts  are  still  trying  to  outvie  one  another  in  the  height  of  their 
head-dresses. 

But  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  now  upon  the  western  circuit, 
having  promised  to  give  me  an  account  oi  the  several  modes  and 
fashions  that  prevail  in  the  different  parts  of  the  nation  through 
which  he  passes,  I  shall  defer  the  enlar^ng  upon  this  last  topic 
till  I  have  received  a  letter  from  him,  which  I  expect  every  post.* 

ADDISON  L. 
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Equidem  credo,  quia  ait  divinitus  illis 


Ingenium- 

viBa.  asoaa.  i.  415. 

I  think  their  breasti  with  heav'nly  aouU  inspir'd. 

My  friend  Sir  Booeb  is  very  often  merry  with  me  upon  my 
passing  so  much  of  my  time  among  his  poultry.  He  has  caught 
me  twice  or  thrice  looking  after  a  bird's  nest,  and  several  times 
sitting  an  hour  or  two  together  near  a  hen  and  chickens.  He 
tells  me  he  believes  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  every  fowl 

•  See  No.  129. 
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about  his  house ;  calls  such  a  particular  cock  my  favourite ;  and 
frequently  complains  that  his  ducks  and  geese  have  more  of  my 
company  than  himself. 

1  must  confess  I  am  infinitely  delighted  with  those  speculations 
of  nature  which  are  to  be  made  in  a  country  life ;  and  as  my 
reading  has  very  much  lain  among  books  of  natural  history,  1 
cannot  forbear  recollecting  upon  this  occasion  the  several  remarks 
which  I  have  met  with  in  authors,  and  comparing  them  with  what 
falls  under  my  own  observation ;  the  arguments  for  Providence 
drawn  from  the  natiural  history  of  animals  being  in  my  opinion 
demonstrative. 

The  make  of  every  kind  of  animal  is  diflferent  from  that  of  every 
other  kind ;  and  yet  there  is  not  the  least  turn  in  the  muscles  or 
twist  in  the  fibres  of  any  one,  which  does  not  render  them  more 
proper  for  that  particular  animal's  way  of  life  than  any  other  cast 
or  texture  of  them  would  have  been. 

The  most  violent  appetites  in  all  creatures  are  lust  and  hunger. 
The  first  is  a  perpetual  call  upon  them  to  propagate  their  kind ; 
the  latter  to  preserve  themselves. 

It  is  astomshing  to  consider  the  ^difierent  degrees  of  care  that 
descend  from  the  parent  to  the  young,  so  far  as  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  leaving  a  posterity.  Some  creatures  cast  their 
eggs  as  chance  directs  them,  and  think  of  them  no  farther;  as  in- 
sects and  several  kinds  of  fish.  Others,  of  a  nicer  frame,  find  out 
proper  beds  to  deposit  them  in,  and  there  leave  them ;  as  the  ser- 
pent, the  crocodile,  and  ostrich :  others  hatch  their  eggs  and  tend 
the  birth,  until  it  is  able  to  shift  for  itself 

What  can  we  call  the  principle  which  directs  every  difierent 
kind  of  bird  to  observe  a  particular  plan  in  the  structure  of 
its  nest,  and  directs  all  the  same  species  to  work  after  the  same 
model?  It  cannot  be  imitation;  for  though  you  hatch  a  crow 
under  a  hen,  and  never  let  it  see  any  of  the  works  of  its  own  kind, 
the  nest  it  makes  shall  be  the  same,  to  the  laying  of  a  stick,  with 
all  the  other  nests  of  the  same  species.  It  cannot  be  reason ;  for 
were  animals  endued  with  it  to  as  great  a  degree  as  man,  their 
buildings  would  be  as  difierent  as  ours,  according  to  the  difierent 
conveniences  that  they  would  propose  to  themselves. 

Is  it  not  remarkable,  that  the  same  temper  of  weather,  which 
raises  this  genial  warmth  in  animals,  should  cover  the  trees  with 
leaves,  and  the  fields  with  grass,  for  their  security  and  conceal- 
ment, and  produce  such  iofinite  swarms  of  insects  for  the  support 
and  sustenance  of  their  respective  broods? 

Is  it  not  wonderful  that  the  love  of  the  parent  should  be  so 
violent  while  it  lasts,  and  that  it  should  last  no  longer  than  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  preservation  of  the  young? 

The  violence  of  this  natural  love  is  exemplified  by  a  very  bar- 
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barous  experiment ;  which  I  shall  quote  at  length,  as  I  find  it  in 
an  excellent  author,  and  hope  my  readers  will  pardon  the  men- 
tioning such  an  instance  of  cruelty,  because  there  is  nothing  can 
so  effectually  shew  the  strength  of  that  principle  in  animals  of 
which  I  am  here  speaking.  "  A  person  who  was  well  skilled  in 
dissections  opened  a  bitch,  and  as  she  lay  in  the  most  exquisite 
tortures,  offered  her  one  of  her  young  puppies,  which  she  imme- 
diately fell  a  licking ;  and  for  tne  time  seemed  insensible  of  her 
own  pain.  On  the  removal,  she  kept  her  eye  fixed  on  it,  and 
began  a  wailing  sort  of  cry,  which  seemed  rather  to  proceed  from 
the  loss  of  her  young  one,  than  the  sense  of  her  own  torments." 

But  notwithstanding  this  natural  love  in  brutes  is  much  more 
violent  and  intense  than  in  rational  creatures,  Providence  has  taken 
care  that  it  should  be  no  longer  troublesome  to  the  parent  than  it 
is  useful  to  the  young ;  for  so  soon  as  the  wants  of  the  latter  cease, 
the  mother  wichdraws  her  fondness,  and  leaves  them  to  provide  for 
themselves ;  and  what  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  in  this 
part  of  instinct,  we  find  that  the  love  of  the  parent  may  be  length- 
ened out  beyond  its  usual  time,  if  the  preservation  of  the  species 
requires  it :  as  we  may  see  in  birds  that  drive  away  their  young  as 
soon  as  they  are  able  to  get  their  livelihood,  but  continue  to  feed 
them  if  they  are  tied  to  the  nest,  or  confined  within  a  cage,  or  by 
any  other  means  appear  to  be  out  of  a  condition  of  supplying  their 
own  necessities. 

This  natural  love  is  not  observed  in  animals  to  ascend  from  the 
young  to  the  parent,  which  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  species :  nor  indeed  in  reasonable  creatures  does  it 
rise  in  any  proportion,  as  it  spreads  itself  downwards ;  for  in  all 
family  affection,  we  find  protection  granted  and  favours  bestowed, 
are  greater  motives  to  love  and  tenderness,  than  safety,  benefits,  or 
life  received. 

One  would  wonder  to  hear  sceptical  men  disputing  for  the 
reason  of  animals,  and  telling  us  it  is  only  our  pride  and  prejudices 
that  will  not  allow  them  the  use  of  that  faculty. 

Beason  shews  itself  in  all  occurrences  of  life ;  whereas  the  brute 
makes  no  discovery  of  such  a  talent,  but  in  what  immediately  re- 
gards his  own  preservation,  or  the  continuance  of  his  species. 
Animals  in  their  generation  are  wiser  than  the  sons  of  men ;  but 
their  wisdom  is  confined  to  a  few  particulars,  and  lies  in  a  very 
narrow  compass.  Take  a  brute  out  of  his  instinct,  and  you  find 
him  wholly  deprived  of  understanding.  To  use  an  instance  that 
comes  often  under  observation : — 

With  what  caution  does  the  hen  provide  herself  a  nest  in  places 
unfrequented,  and  free  from  noise  and  disturbance !  when  she  has 
laid  her  eggs  in  such  a  manner  that  she  can  cover  them,  what 
care  does  she  take  in  turning  them  frequently,  that  all  parts  may 
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Sartake  of  the  vital  warmth !  when  she  leaves  them,  to  provide  for 
er  necessary  sustenance,  how  punctuaUy  does  she  return  hetore 
they  have  time  to  cool,  and  hecome  incapahle  of  producing  an 
animal !  In  the  summer  you  see  her  giving  herself  greater  free- 
doms, and  quitting  her  care  for  ahove  two  hours  together ;  hut  in 
winter,  when  the  rigour  of  the  season  would  chill  the  principles  of 
life,  and  destroy  the  yoimg  one,  she  grows  more  assiduous  m  her 
attendance,  and  stays  away  hut  half  the  time.  When  the  hirth 
approaches,  with  how  much  nicety  and  attention  does  she  help  the 
chick  to  hreak  its  prison !  not  to  take  notice  of  her  covering  it  from 
the  injuries  of  the  weather,  providing  proper  nourishment,  and 
teaching  it  to  help  itself;  nor  to  mention  her  forsaking  the  nest,  if 
after  the  usual  time  of  reckoning  the  young  one  does  not  make  its 
appearance.  A  chemical  operation  could  not  he  followed  with 
greater  art  or  diligence,  than  is  seen  in  the  hatching  of  a  chick ; 
mough  there  are  many  other  hirds  that  shew  an  in£iitely  greater 
sagacity  in  all  the  fore-mentioned  particulars. 

But  at  the  same  time  the  hen,  that  has  all  this  seeming  in- 
genuity (which  is  indeed  ahsolutely  necessary  for  the  propagation 
of  the  species)  considered  in  other  respects,  is  without  the  least 
glimmerings  of  thought  or  common  sense.  She  mistakes  a  piece 
of  chalk  for  an  eggy  and  sits  upon  it  in  the  same  manner.  She  is 
insensihle  of  any  increase  or  diminution  in  the  numher  of  those 
she  lays.  She  does  not  distinguish  between  her  own  and  those  of 
another  species ;  and  when  the  birth  appears  of  never  so  different 
a  bird,  will  cherish  it  for  her  own.  In  all  these  circumstances, 
which  do  not  carry  an  immediate  regard  to  the  subsistence  of  her- 
self or  her  species,  she  is  a  very  idiot. 

There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  anything  more  mysterious  in 
nature  than  this  instinct  in  animals,  which  thus  rises  above  reason, 
and  falls  infinitely  short  of  it.  It  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  pro- 
perties in  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  works  after  so  odd  a  manner, 
that  one  cannot  think  it  the  faculty  of  an  intellectual  being.  For 
my  own  part,  I  look  upon  it  as  upon  the  principle  of  gravitation 
in  bodies,  which  is  not  to  be  explained  by  any  known  qualities  in- 
herent in  the  bodies  themselves,  nor  from  any  laws  of  mechanism ; 
but,  according  to  the  best  notions  of  the  greatest  philosophers,  is 
an  immediate  impression  from  the  first  Mover,  and  the  divine 
energy  acting  in  the  creatures. 

ADDISON.  L. 
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Joyis  omnia  plena. 

TIBO.  EOL.  iii.  60. 

All  is  fiill  of  Joye. 


As  I  was  walking  this  morning  in  the  great  yard  that  helongs  to 
my  friend's  country-house,  I  was  wonderfully  pleased  to  see  the 
different  workings  of  instinct  in  a  hen  followed  hy  a  brood  of 
ducks.  The  young,  upon  the  sight  of  a  pond,  immediately  rani 
into  it;  while  the  step-mother,  with  all  imaginable  anxiety,  ho- 
vered about  the  borders  of  it,  to  call  them  out  of  an  element  that 
appeared  to  her  so  dangerous  and  destructive.  As  the  different 
principle  which  acted  in  these  different  animals  cannot  be  termed 
reason,  so  when  we  call  it  instinct  we  mean  something  we  have  no 
knowledge  of.  To  me,  as  I  hinted  in  my  last  paper,  it  seems  the 
immediate  direction  of  Providence,  and  such  an  operation  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  as  that  which  determines  all  the  portions  of 
matter  to  their  proper  centres.  A  modem  philosopher,  quoted  hf 
Monsieur  Bayle  in  his  learned  dissertation  on  the  Souls  of  Brutes, 
delivers  the  same  opinion,  though  in  a  bolder  form  of  words, 
Vhere  he  says,  Deus  est  anima  hrutorumj  "  God  himself  is  the  soul 
of  brutes."  Who  can  tell  what  to  call  that  seeming  sagacity  itH 
animals,  which  directs  them  to  such  food  as  is  proper  for  them,  and! 
makes  them  naturally  avoid  whatever  is  noxious  or  unwholesome  ? 
TuUy  has  observed,  that  a. lamb  no  sooner  falls  from  its  mother, 
but  immediately  and  of  its  own  accord  it  applies  itself  to  the  teat. 
Dampier,  in  his  travels,  tells  us,  that  when  the  seamen  are  throwti 
upon  any  of  the  unknown  coasts  of  America,  they  never  venture  xraOii 
the  fruit  of  any  tree,  how  tempting  soever  it  may  appear,  unlesi^ 
they  observe  that  it  is  marked  with  the  pecking  of  birds ;  but  faJtt 
on  without  any  fear  or  apprehension  where  the  birds  have  been 
before  them. 

But  notwithstanding  animals  have  nothing  like  the  use  of 
reason,  we  find  in  them  all  the  lower  parts  of  our  nature,  the  pas- 
sions and  senses  in  their  greatest  strength  and  perfection.  And 
here  it  is  worth  our  observation;  that  all  beasts  and  birds  of  prey 
are  wonderfully  subject  to  anger,  malice,  revenge,  and  all  the 
other  violent  passions  that  may  animate  them  in  search  of  theif 
proper  food ;  as  those  that  are  incapable  of  defending  themselves, 
or  annoying  others,  or  whose  safety  lies  chiefly  in  their  flight,  are 
suspicious,  fearful,  and  apprehensive  of  everything  they  see  or 
hear ;  whilst  others,  that  are  of  assistance  and  use  to  man,  have 
their  natures  softened  with  goinethhig  tnild  tadi  trietftble,  and  by 
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that  means  are  qualified  for  a  domestic  life.  In  this  case  the 
passions  generally  correspond  with  the  make  of  the  body.  We  do 
not  find  the  fury  of  the  lion  in  so  weak  and  defenceless  an  animal 
as  a  lamb ;  nor  the  meekness  of  a  lamb  in  a  creature  so  armed 
for  battle  and  assault  as  the  lion.  In  the  same  manner,  we  find 
that  particular  animals  have  a  more  or  less  exquisite  sharpness  and 
sagacity  in  those  particular  senses  which  most  turn  to  their  advan- 
tage, and  in  which  their  safety  and  welfare  is  the  most  concerned. 

Nor  must  we  h^ere  omit  that  great  variety  of  arms  with  which 
nature  has  differently  fortified  the  bodies  of  several  kinds  of 
animals,  such  as  claws,  hoofs,  horns,  teetb,  and  tusks,  a  tail, 
a  sting,  a  trunk,  or  a  proboscis.  It  is  likewise  observed  by  natu- 
ralists, that  it  must  be  some  hidden  principle,  distinct  frdm  what 
we  call  reason,  which  instructs  animals  in  the  use  of  these  their 
arms,  and  teaches  them  to  manage  them  to  the  best  advantage; 
because  they  naturally  defend  themselves  with  that  part  in  which 
their  strength  lies,  before  the  weapon  be  formed  in  it :  as  is  re- 
markable in  lambs,  which,  though  they  are  bred  within  doors,  and 
never  saw  the  actions  of  their  own  species,  push  at  those  who  ap- 
proach them  with  their  foreheads,  before  the  first  budding  of  a 
nom  appears. 

I  shall  add  to  these  general  observations  an  instance  which  Mr. 
Locke*  has  given  us  of  Providence  even  in  the  imperfections  of  a 
creature  which  seems  the  meanest  and  most  despicable  in  thtf 
whole  animal  world.  "  We  may,"  says  he,  "  from  the  make  of  an 
oyster,  or  cockle,  conclude,  that  it  has  not  so  many  nor  so  quick 
senses  as  a  man.  or  several  other  animals :  nor,  if  it  had,  would  it, 
in  that  state  and  incapacity  of  transferring  itself  from  one  place  to 
another,  be  bettered  by  them.  What  good  would  sight  and 
hearing  do  to  a  creature,  that  cannot  move  itself  to  or  from  the  ob- 
ject wherein  at  a  distance  it  perceives  good  or  evil  ?  and  would  not 
quickness  of  sensation  be  an  inconvenieuce  to  an  animal  that 
must  be  still  where  chance  has  once  placed  it,  and  there  receive 
the  afflux  of  colder  or  warmer,  clean  or  foul  water,  as  it  happens  to 
come  to  it." 

I  shall  add  to  this  instance  out  of  Mr.  Locke  another  out  of  the 
learned  Dr.  More,  who  cites  it  from  Cai'den,  in  relation  to  another 
animal  which  Providence  has  left  defective,  but  at  the  same  time 
has  shewn  its  wisdom  in  the  formatioD  of  that  organ  in  which  it 
seems  chiefly  to  have  failed.  "  What  is  more  obvious  and  ordinaiy 
than  a  mole  ?  and  yet  what  more  palpable  argument  of  Providence 
than  she  ?  the  members  of  her  body  are  so  exactly  fitted  to  her 
nature  and  manner  of  life:  for  her  dwelling  beiug  under  ground 
where  nothing  is  to  be  seen,  nature  has  so  obscurely  fitted  her 

*  Essay  on  Human  Understanding^  b.  ii.  ch.  9.  sect.  13. 
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with  eyes,  that  naturalists  can  hardly  agree  whether  she  have  any 
sight  at  all,  or  no.  But  for  ameuds,  what  she  is  capahle  of  for  her 
defence  and  warning  of  danger,  she  has  very  eminently  conferred 
upon  her ;  for  she  is  exceedingly  quick  of  hearing.  And  then  her 
short  tail  and  short  legs,  hut  broad  fore-feet  armed  with  sharp 
claws ;  we  see  by  the  event  to  what  purpose  they  are,  she  so 
swiftly  working  herself  under  ground,  and  making  her  way  so  fast 
in  the  earth  as  they  that  behold  it  cannot  but  admire  it.  Her  legs 
therefore  are  short,  that  she  need  dig  no  more  than  will  serve  the 
mere  thickness  of  her  body ;  and  her  fore-feet  are  broad,  that  she 
may  scoop  away  much  earth  at  a  time ;  and  little  or  no  tail  she 
has,  because  she  courses  it  not  on  the  ground,  like  the  rat  or 
mouse,  of  whose  kindred  she  is;  but  lives  under  the  earth,  and  is 
fain  to  dig  herself  a  dwelling  there.  And  she  making  her  way 
through  so  thick  an  element,  which  will  not  yield  easily,  as  the  air 
or  the  water,  it  had  been  dangerous  to  have  drawn  so  long  a  train 
behind  her ;  for  her  enemy  might  fall  upon  her  rear,  and  fetch  her 
out,  before  she  had  completed  or  got  full  possession  of  her  works." 

I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  Mr.  Boyle's  remark  upon  this  last 
creature,  who  I  remember  somewhere  in  his  works*  observes,  that 
though  the  mole  be  not  totally  blind  (as  it  is  commonly  thought), 
she  has  not  sight  to  distinguish  particular  objects.  Her  eye  is 
said  to  have  but  one  humour  in  it,  which  is  supposed  to  give  her 
the  idea  of  light,  but  of  nothing  else,  and  is  so  formed  that  this  idea 
is  probably  painful  to  the  animal.  Whenever  she  comes  up  into 
broad  day  she  might  be  in  danger  of  being  taken,  unless  she  were 
thus  affected  by  a  light  striking  upon  her  eye,  and  immediately 
warning  her  to  buir  herself  in  her  proper  element.  More  sight 
would  be  useless  to  her,  as  none  at  all  might  be  fatal. 

I  have  only  instanced  such  animals  as  seem  the  most  imperfect 
works  of  nature ;  and  if  Providence  shews  itself  even  in  the  ble- 
mishes of  these  creatures,  how  much  more  does  it  discover  itself  in 
the  several  endowments  which  it  has  variously  bestowed  upon  such 
creatures  as  are  more  or  less  finished  and  completed  in  their 
several  faculties,  according  to  the  condition  of  life  in  which  they 
are  posted. 

I  could  wish  our  Royal  Society  would  compile  a  body  of  natural 
history,  the  best  that  could  be  gathered  together  from  books  and 
observations.  If  the  several  writers  among  them  took  each  his 
particular  species,  and  gave  us  a  distinct  account  of  its  original, 
birth,  and  education ;  its  policies,  hostilities,  and  alliances,  with 
the  frame  and  texture  of  its  inward  and  outward  parts,  and  par- 
ticularly those  that  distinguish  it  from  all  other  animals;  with  their 
peculiar  aptitudes  for  the  state  of  being  in  which  Providence  has 

*  On  the  Nature  of  Final  Causes.    Boyle's  works^  vol.  iv.  foL  edit. 
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placed  them,  it  would  be  one  of  tbe  best  serviced  their  studies^ 
could  do  maDkInd,  and  not  a  little  redound  to  tbe  glory  of  tbe  all- 
wise  Contriver. 

It  is  tnie,  such  a  natural  history,  after  all  the  disquisitiofts  of  tbe 
learned,  would  be  infinitely  short  and  defective.  Seas  and  deserts 
nide  millions  of  animals  from  our  observation.  Innumerable  arti- 
fices and  stratagems  are  acted  in  tbe  "  howling  wilderness"  and  in 
the  "  great  deep,"  that  can  never  come  to  our  Knowledge.  Besides, 
that  mere  are  infinitely  more  species  of  creatures  which  are  not 
to  be  seen  without,  nor  indeed  with  the  help  of  thb  finest  glasses, 
than  of  such  as  are  bulky  enough  for  the  naked  eye  to  take 
hold  of.  However,  from  the  consideration  of  such  animals  as  lie 
within  the  compass  of  our  knowledge,  we  might  easily  fortn  a  con- 
clusion of  the  rest,  that  the  same  variety  of  wisdom  and  goodness 
runs  through  the  whole  creation,  and  puts  every  creature  in  a  con- 
dition to  provide  for  its  safety  and  subsistence  in  its  proper  station. 

Tullyhas  given  us  an  admirable  sketch  of  natural  history,  in  his 
second  book  concerning  the  nature  of  the  gods ;  and  that  in  a 
style  so  raised  by  metaphors  and  descriptions,  that  it  lifts  the  sub- 
ject above  raillery  and  ridicule,  which  ttequently  fall  on  such  nice 
observations  when  they  pass  through  the  hands  of  an  ordinary 
writer. 

ADDISON.  L. 
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Comes  jucundus  in  via  pro  yehicnlo  est. 

FJJB.  BYKi  VRAO. 

An  agreeable  companion  upon  the  road  is  as  good  as  a  coach. 

A  man's  first  care  should  be  to  avoid  the  reproaches  of  his  own 
heart ;  his  next,  to  escape  the  censures  of  the  world.  K  the  last 
interferes  with  tbe  former,  it  ought  to  be  entirely  neglected ;  but 
otherwise  there  cannot  be  a  greater  satisfaction  to  an  honest  mind, 
than  to  see  those  approbations  which  it  gives  itself,  seconded  by 
the  applauses  of  the  public.  A  man  is  more  sure  of  his  conduct, 
when  the  verdict  which  be  passes  upon  his  own  behaviour  is  thus 
warranted  and  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  all  that  know  him. 

My  worthy  friend  Sir  Booer  is  one  of  those  who  is  not  only  at 
peace  within  himself,  but  beloved  and  esteemed  by  all  about  him. 
He  receives  a  suitable  tribute  for  his  universal  benevolence  to 
mankind,  in  the  retiums  of  affection  and  good  will  which  are  paid 
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him  by  every  one  that  lives  within  his  neighbourhood.  I  lately 
met  with  two  or  three  odd  instances  of  that  general  respect  which 
is  shown  to  the  good  old  knight.  He  would  needs  carry  Will 
Wimble  *  and  myself  with  him  to  the  county  assizes.  As  we  were 
upon  the  road,  Will  Wimble  joined  a  couple  of  plain  men  who  rid 
before  us,  and  conversed  with  them  for  some  time ;  during  which 
my  Mend  Sir  Bogeb  acquainted  me  with  their  characters. 

"  The  first  of  them,"  says  he,  *'  that  has  a  spaniel  by  his  side,  is 
a  yeoman  of  about  an  hundred  pounds  a  year,  an  honest  man. 
He  is  just  within  the  Game  Act,  and  qualified  to  kill  an  hare  or  a 
pheasant.  He  knocks  down  his  dinner  with  his  gun  twice  or 
thrice  a  week ;  and  by  that  means  lives  much  cheaper  than  those 
who  have  not  so  good  an  estate  as  himself.  He  would  be  a  good 
neighbour  if  he  did  not  destroy  so  many  partridges.  In  short,  he 
is  a  very  sensible  man ;  shoots  flying ;  and  has  been  several  times 
foreman  of  the  petty  jury." 

"  The  other  that  rides  along  with  him  is  Tom  Touchy,  a  fellow 
famous  for  *  taking  the  law*  of  everybody.  There  is  not  one  in  the 
town  where  he  lives  that  he  has  not  sued  at  a  quarter  sessions. 
The  rogue  had  once  the  impudence  to  go  to  law  with  the  Widow. 
His  head  is  full  of  costs,  damages,  and  ejectments.  He  plagued  a 
couple  of  honest  gentlemen  so  long  for  a  trespass  in  breaking  one 
of  his  hedges,  till  he  was  forced  to  sell  the  ground  it  inclosed  to 
defray  the  charges  of  the  prosecution ;  his  father  left  him  four- 
score pounds  a  year ;  but  he  has  cast  and  been  cast  so  often,  that 
he  is  not  now  worth  thirty.  I  suppose  he  is  going  upon  the  old 
business  of  the  willow-tree." 

As  Sir  Roger  was  giving  me  this  account  of  Tom  Touchy,  Will 
Wimble  and  his  two  companions  stopped  short  till  we  came  up  to 
them.  Aflter  having  paid  their  respects  to  Sir  Roger,  Will  told 
him  that  Mr.  Touchy  and  he  must  appeal  to  him  upon  a  dispute 
that  arose  between  them.  Will  it  seems  had  been  giving  his 
fellow-traveller  an  account  of  his  angling  one  day  in  such  a  hole ; 
when  Tom  Touchy,  instead  of  hearing  out  his  story,  told  him  that 
Mr.  Such-a-one,  if  he  pleased,  might  "  take  the  law  of  him"  for 
fishing  in  that  part  of  the  river.  My  friend  Sir  Roger  heard  them 
both,  upon  a  round  trot;  and  after  having  paused  some  time  told 
them,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  would  not  give  his  judgment 
rashly,  that  "  much  might  be  said  on  both  sides."  They  were 
neither  of  them  dissatisfied  with  the  knight's  determination,  be- 
cause neither  of  them  found  himself  in  the  wrong  by  it.  Upon 
which  we  made  the  best  of  our  way  to  the  assizes. 

The  Court  was  sat  before  Sir  Roger  came ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  justices  had  taken  their  places  upon  the  bench,  they 
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made  room  for  the  old  knight  at  the  head  of  them ;  who  for  his 
reputation  in  the  country  took  occasion  to  whisper  in  the  judge's 
ear,  that  he  was  glad  his  lordship  had  met  with  so  much  good 
weather  in  his  circuit.  I  was  listening  to  the  proceeding  of  the 
Court  with  much  attention,  and  infinitely  pleased  with  that  great 
appearance  of  solemnity  which  so  properly  accompanies  such  a 
public  administration  of  our  laws  5  when,  after  an  hour's  sitting,  I 
obsenred,  to  my  great  surprise,  in  the  midst  of  a  trial,  that  my 
friend  Sir  Roger  was  getting  up  to  speak.  I  was  in  some  pain  for 
him,  until  I  found  he  had  acquitted  himself  of  two  or  three  sentences, 
with  a  look  of  much  business  and  great  intrepidity. 

Upon  his  first  rising  the  Court  was  hushed,  and  a  general 
whisper  ran  among  the  country  people,  that  Sir  Rogeb  "  was  up." 
The  speech  he  made  was  so  little  to  the  purpose,  that  I  shall  not 
trouble  my  readers  with  an  account  of  it ;  and  I  believe  was  not 
so  much  designed  by  the  knight  himself  to  inform  the  Court,  as 
to  give  him  a  figure  in  my  eye,  and  keep  up  his  credit  in  the 
country. 

I  was  highly  delighted,  when  the  Court  rose,  to  see  the  gentle- 
men of  the  country  gathering  about  my  old  friend,  and  striving 
who  should  compliment  him  most ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  ordi- 
nary people  gazed  upon  him  at  a  distance,  not  a  little  admiring  his 
courage,  that  was  not  afraid  to  speak  to  the  judge. 

In  our  return  home  we  met  with  a  very  odd  accident ;  which  I 
cannot  forbear  relating,  because  it  shows  how  desirous  all  who 
know  Sir  Roger  are  of  giving  him  marks  of  their  esteem.  When 
we  were  arrived  upon  the  verge  of  his  estate,  we  stopped  at  a  little 
inn  to  rest  ourselves  and  our  horses.  The  man  of  the  house  had 
it  seems  been  formerly  a  servant  in  the  knight's  family ;  and  to  do 
honour  to  his  old  master,  had  some  time  since,  unknown  to  Sir 
Roger,  put  him  up  in  a  sign-post  before  the  door;  so  that  the 
knight's  head  had  hung  out  upon  the  road  about  a  week  before  he 
himself  knew  anything  of  the  matter.  As  soon  as  Sir  Roger  was 
acquainted  with  it,  finding  that  his  servant's  indiscretion  proceeded 
wholly  from  afiection  and  good  will,  he  only  told  him  that  he  had 
made  him  too  high  a  compliment ;  and  when  the  fellow  seemed  to 
think  that  could  hardly  be,  added  with  a  more  decisive  look,  that 
it  was  too  great  an  honour  for  any  man  under  a  duke ;  but  told 
him  at  the  same  time,  that  it  might  be  altered  with  a  very  few 
touches,  and  that  he  himself  would  be  at  the  charge  of  it.  Ac- 
cordingly they  got  a  painter,  by  the  knight's  directions,  to  add  a 
pair  of  whiskers  to  the  face,  ana  by  a  little  aggravation  of  the  fea- 
tures to  change  it  into  the  Saracen's  Head.  I  should  not  have 
known  this  story,  had  not  the  inn-keeper,  upon  Sir  Roger's 
alighting,  told  him  in  my  hearing,  that  his  honour's  head  was 
brought  back  last  night  with  the  alterations  that  he  had  ordered  to 
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be  made  in  it.  Upon  this  my  friend,  with  his  usual  cheerfulness, 
related  the  particulars  above-mentioned,  and  ordered  the  head  to 
be  brought  into  the  room.  I  could  not  forbear  discovering  greater 
expressions  of  mirth  than  ordinary  upon  the  appearance  of  this 
monstrous  face,  under  which,  notwithstanding  it  [was  made  to 
frown  and  stare  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  I  could  still  dis- 
cover a  distant  resemblance  of  my  old  friend.  Sir  Eoger,  upon 
seeing  me  laugh,  desired  me  to  tell  him  truly  if  I  thought  it  pos- 
sible for  people  to  know  him  in  that  disguise.  I  at  first  kept  my 
usual  silence ;  but  upon  the  knighf  s  conjuring  me  to  tell  him 
whether  it  was  not  still  more  like  himself  than  a  Saracen,  I  com- 
posed my  countenance  in  the  best  manner  I  could,  and  replied, 
that  "  Much  might  be  said  on  both  sides." 

These  several  adventures,  with  the  knight's  behaviour  in  them, 
gave  me  as  pleasant  a  day  as  ever  I  met  with  in  any  of  my 
travels. 

***  This  day  is  published,  "  The  Farthingale  Revived ;  or.  More 
Work  for  the  Cooper"  A  panegyric  on  the  late,  hut  most  admir- 
able invention  of  the  hoop-pettiooat.     Written  at  the  Bath. 

ADDISON.  L. 
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Doctrina  sed  vim  promovet  insitam, 
Bectique  cultus  pictora  roborant : 

Utcunque  defecere  mores, 

Dedecorant  bene  nata  calp». 

HOB.  i,  CD.  iv.  S3. 

Tet  the  best- blood  by  learning  is  refin'd. 
And  virtue  arms  the  solid  mind ; 
Whilst  vice  will  stain  the  noblest  race. 
And  the  paternal  stamp  effiue. 

ANOir. 

As  I  was  yesterday  taking  the  air  with  my  friend  Sir  Roger, 
we  were  met  by  a  fresh-coloured  ruddy  young  man  who  rid  by  us 
full  speed,  with  a  couple  of  servants  behind  him.  Upon  my  in- 
quiry who  he  was.  Sir  Roger  told  me  that  he  was  a  young  gentle- 
man of  a  considerable  estate,  who  had  been  educated  by  a  tender 
mother  that  lived  not  many  miles  from  the  place  where  we  were. 
She  is  a  very  good  lady,  says  my  friend,  but  took  so  much  care  of 
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her  son's  health,  that  she  has  made  hun  good  for  nothing.  She 
iquickly  found  that  reading  was  had  for  his  eyes,  and  that  writing 
made  his  head  ache.  He  was  let  loose  among  the  woods  as  soon 
as  he  was  ahle  to  ride  on  horsehack,  or  to  carry  a  gun  upon  his 
shoulder.  To  be  brief,  I  found  by  my  friend's  account  of  him,  that 
he  had  got  a  great  stock  of  health,  but  nothing  else ;  and  that  if 
it  were  a  mau's  business  only  to  live,  there  would  not  be  a  more 
accomplished  young  fellow  in  the  whole  country. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  since  my  residing  in  these  parts  I  have  seen 
and  heard  innumerable  instances  of  young  heirs  and  elder  brothers 
who,  either  from  their  own  reflecting  upon  the  estates  they  are 
born  to,  and  therefore  thinking  all  other  accomplishments  unne- 
cessary, or  from  hearing  these  notions  frequently  inculcated  to 
.them  by  the  flattery  of  their  servants  and  domestics,  or  from  the 
same  foolish  thought  prevailing  in  those  who  have  the  care  of 
their  education,  are  of  no  manner  of  use  but  to  keep  up  their 
families,  and  transmit  their  lands  and  houses  in  a  Ime  to  pos- 
^ity. 

This  makes  me  often  think  on  a  story  I  have  heard  of  two 
Mends,  which  I  shall  give  my  reader  at  large,  under  feigned 
names.  The  moral  of  it  may,  1  hope,  be  useful,  though  there  are 
some  circumstances  which  make  it  rather  appear  like  a  novel  than 
a  true  story. 

Eudoxus  and  Leon  tine  began  the  world  with  small  estates. 
They  were  both  of  them  men  of  good  sense  and  great  virtue. 
They  prosecuted  their  studies  together  in  their  earlier  years, 
and  entered  into  such  a  friendship  as  lasted  to  the  end  of  their 
lives.  Eudoxus,  at  his  firet  setting  out  in  the  world,  threw  him- 
self into  a  court,  where  by  his  natural  endowments  and  his  ac- 
quired abilities  he  made  his  way  from  one  post  to  another,  until 
at  length  he  had  raised  a  very  considerable  fortune.  Leontine,  on 
the  contrary,  sought  all  opportunities  of  improving  his  mind  by 
study,  conversation,  and  travel.  He  was  not  only  acquainted  with 
all  the  sciences,  but  with  the  most  eminent  professors  of  them 
throughout  Europe.  He  knew  perfectly  well  the  interests  of  its 
princes,  with  the  customs  and  fashions  of  their  courts,  and  could 
scarce  meet  with  the  name  of  an  extraordinary  person  in  the 
"  Gazette"  whom  he  had  not  either  talked  to  or  seen.  In  short, 
he  had  so  well  mixed  and  digested  his  knowledge  of  men  and 
books,  that  he  made  one  of  the  most  accomplished  persons  of  his 
age.  During  the  whole  course  of  his  studies  and  travels  he  kept 
up  a  punctual  correspondence  with  Eudoxus,  who  often  made 
himself  acceptable  to  the  principal  men  about  court  by  the  intel- 
ligence which  he  received  from  Leontine.  When  they  were  both 
turned  of  forty  (an  age  in  which,  according  to  Mr.  Cowley,  "  there 
is  no  dallying  with  life),"  they  determined,  pursuant  to  the  resolu- 
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tion  thej  had  taken  in  the  heginning  of  their  lives,  to  retire,  and 
pass  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  the  country.  In  order  to  this, 
they  both  of  them  married  much  about  the  same  time.  Leontine, 
with  his  own  and  his  wife's  fortune,  bought  a  farm  of  three  hun- 
dred a  year  which  lay  within  the  neighbourhood  of  his  friend 
Eudoxus,  who  had  purchased  an  estate  of  as  many  thousanda 
They  were  both  of  them  fathers  about  the  same  time,  Eudoxus 
having  a  son  bom  to  him,  and  Leontine  a  daughter ;  but  to  the 
unspeakable  grief  of  the  latter,  his  young  wife  (in  whom  all  his 
happiness  was  wrapt  up)  died  in  a  few  days  after  the  birth  of  her 
daughter.  II is  affliction  would  have  been  insupportable,  had  he 
not  been  comforted  by  the  daily  visits  and  conversations  of  his 
friend.  As  they  were  one  day  talking  together  with  their  usual 
intimacy,  Leontine,  considering  how  incapable  he  was  of  giving 
his  daughter  a  proper  education  in  his  own  house,  and  Eudoxus 
reflecting  on  the  ordinary  behaviour  of  a  son  who  knows  himself 
to  be  the  heir  of  a  great  estate,  they  both  agreed  upon  an  exchange 
of  children,  namely,  that  the  boy  should  be  bred  up  with  Leontine 
as  his  son,  and  that  the  giil  should  live  with  Eudoxus  as  his 
daughter,  until  they  were  each  of  them  arrived  at  years  of  discre- 
tion. The  ^ife  of  Eudoxus,  knowing  that  her  son  could  not  be  so 
advantageously  brought  up  as  under  the  care  of  Leontine,  and  con- 
sidering at  the  same  time  that  he  would  be  perpetually  imder  her 
own  eye,  was  by  degrees  prevailed  upon  to  fall  in  with  the  project. 
She  therefore  took  Leonilla,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  girl,  and 
educated  her  as  her  own  daughter.  The  two  Mends  on  each  side 
had  wrought  themselves  to  such  an  habitual  tenderness  for  the 
children  who  were  under  their  direction,  that  each  of  them  had  the 
real  passion  of  a  father,  where  the  title  was  but  imaginary.  Florio, 
the  name  of  the  young  heir  that  lived  with  Leontine,  Uioiigh  he 
had  all  the  duty  and  affection  imaginable  for  his  supposed  parent, 
was  taught  to  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  Eudoxus,  who  visited  his 
friend  very  frequently,  and  was  dictated  by  his  natural  affection,  as 
well  as  by  the  rules  of  prudence,  to  make  himself  esteemed  and 
beloved  by  Florio.  The  boy  was  now  old  enough  to  know  his 
supposed  father  s  eircumstances,  and  that  therefore  he  was  to  make 
his  way  in  the  world  by  his  own  industry.  This  consideration 
grew  stronger  in  him  every  day,  and  produced  so  good  an  effect, 
that  he  applied  himself  with  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  the 
pursuit  of  everything  which  Leontine  recommended  to  him.  His 
natural  abilities,  which  were  very  good,  assisted  by  the  directions 
of  so  excellent  a  counsellor,  enabled  him  to  make  a  quicker  pro- 
gress than  ordinary  through  all  the  parts  of  his  education.  Be- 
fore he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  having  finished  his  studies  and 
exercises  with  great  applause,  he  was  removed  from  the  university 
to  the  inns  of  court,  where  there  are  very  ^^^  ^^^  make  (hem- 
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selves  considerable  proficients  in  the  studies  of  the  place,  who 
know  they  shall  an  ive  at  great  estates  without  them.  This  was  not 
Florio's  case ;  he  found  that  three  hundred  a  year  was  but  a  poor 
estate  for  Leontine  and  himself  to  live  upon,  so  that  he  studied 
without  intermission  till  he  gained  a  very  good  insight  into  tlie 
constitution  and  laws  of  his  country. 

I  should  have  told  my  reader,  that  whilst  Florio  lived  at  the 
house  of  his  foster-father,  he  was  always  an  acceptable  guest  in  the 
family  of  Eudoxus,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Leonilla 
from  her  infancy.  His  acquaintance  with  her  by  degrees  grew  into 
love,  which  in  a  mind  trained  up  in  all  the  sentiments  of  honour 
and  virtue  became  a  very  uneasy  passion.  He  despaired  of  gain- 
ing an  heiress  of  so  great  a  fortune,  and  would  rather  have  died 
than  attempted  it  by  any  indirect  methods.  Leonilla,  who  was  a 
woman  of  the  greatest  beauty  joined  with  the  greatest  modesty, 
entertained  at  the  same  time  a  secret  passion  for  Florio,  but  con- 
ducted herself  with  so  much  prudence  that  she  never  gave  him  the 
least  intimation  of  it  Florio  was  now  engaged  in  all  those  arts  and 
improvements  that  are  proper  to  raise  a  man's  private  fortune,  and 
give  him  a  figure  in  his  country,  but  secretly  tormented  with  that 
passion  which  bums  with  the  greatest  fury  in  a  virtuous  and  noble 
heart,  when  he  received  a  sudden  summons  from  Leontine  to  re- 
pair to  him  in  the  country  the  next  day :  for  it  seems  Eudoxus 
was  so  filled  with  the  report  of  his  son's  reputation,  that  he  could 
no  longer  withhold  making  himself  known  to  him.  The  morning 
after  his  arrival  at  the  house  of  his  supposed  father,  Leontine  told 
him  that  Eudoxus  had  something  of  great  importance  to  commu- 
nicate to  him ;  upon  which  the  good  man  embraced  him,  and  wept. 
Florio ^was  no  sooner  arrived  at  the  great  house  that  stood  in  his 
neighbourhood,  but  Eudoxus  took  him  by  the  hand,  after  the  first 
salutes  were  over,  and  conducted  him  into  his  closet  He  there 
opened  to  him  the  whole  secret  of  his  parentage  and  education, 
concjluding  after  this  manner : — "  I  have  no  other  way  left  of  ac- 
knowledging my  gratitude  to  Leontine,  than  by  marrying  you  to 
his  daughter.  He  shall  not  lose  the  pleasure  of  being  your  father 
by  the  discovery  I  have  made  to  you.  Leonilla?  too  shall  be  still 
my  daughter ;  her  filial  piety,  though  misplaced,  has  been  so  ex- 
emplary, that  it  deserves  the  greatest  reward  I  can  confer  upon  it. 
You  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  great  estate  fall  to  you, 
which  you  would  have  lost  the  relish  of  had  you  known  yourself 
bom  to  it.  Continue  only  to  deserve  it  in  the  same  manner  you 
did  before  you  were  possessed  of  it.  I  have  left  your  mother  in 
the  next  room.  Her  heart  yearns  towards  you.  She  is  making 
the  same  discoveries  to  Leonilla  which  I  have  made  to  yourself." 
Florio  was  so  overwhelmed  with  this  profusion  of  happiness,  that 
he  was  not  able  to  make  a  reply,  but  threw  himself  down  at  his 
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father  s  feet,  and  amidst  a  flood  of  tears  kissed  and  embraced  his 
knees,  asking  his  blessing,  and  expressing  in  dumb  show  those  sen- 
timents of  love,  duty  and  gratitude,  that  were  too  big  for  utterance. 
To  conclude,  the  happy  pair  were  married,  and  half  Eudoxus's  es- 
tate settled  upon  them.  Leontine  and  Eudoxus  passed  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  together  ;  and  received  in  the  dutiful  and 
affectionate  behaviour  of  Florio  and  LeonUla  the  just  recompense, 
as  well  as  the  natural  effects,  of  that  care  which  they  had  bestowed 
upon  them  in  their  education. 

ADDISON.  L. 
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Mrya  fii^ioy,  fitya  koucov. 
A  great  book  is  a  great  evil. 


A  MAN  who  publishes  his  works  in  a  volume,  has  an  infinite  ad- 
vantage over  one  who  communicates  his  writings  to  the  world  in 
loose  tracts  and  single  pieces.  We  do  not  expect  to  meet  with  any 
thing  in  a  bulky  volume,  till  after  some  heavy  preamble,  and 
several  words  of  course,  to  prepare  the  reader  K)r  what  follows. 
Nay,  authors  have  established  it  as  a  kind  of  rule,  that  a  man 
ought  to  be  dull  sometimes;  as  the  most  severe  reader  makes 
allowances  for  many  rests  and  nodding-places  in  a  voluminous 
writer.  This  gave  occasion  to  the  famous  Greek  proverb  which  I 
have  chosen  for  my  motto,  that  "  A  great  book  is  a  great  evil." 

On  the  contrary,  those  who  publish  their  thoughts  in  distinct 
sheets,  and  as  it  were  by  piecemeal,  have  none  of  these  advantages. 
We  must  immediately  fall  into  our  subject,  and  treat  every  part  of 
it  in  a  lively  manner,  or  our  papers  are  thrown  by  as  dull  and  in- 
sipid. Our  matter  must  lie  close  together,  and  either  be  wholly 
new  in  itself,  or  in  the  turn  it  receives  from  our  expressions.  Were 
the  books  of  our  best  authors  thus  to  be  retailed  to  the  public,  and 
every  page  submitted  to  the  taste  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  readers, 
I  am  afraid  we  should  complain  of  many  flat  expressions,  trivial 
observations,  beaten  topics,  and  common  thoughts,  which  go  off 
very  well  in  the  lump.  At  the  same  time,  notwithstanding  some 
papers  may  be  made  up  of  broken  hints  and  irregular  sketches,  it  is 
oft;en  expected  that  every  sheet  should  be  a  kind  of  treatise,  and 
make  out  in  thought  what  it  wants  in  bulk;  that  a  point  of 
humour  should  be  worked  up  in  all  its  parts ;  and  a  subject  touched 
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Upon  in  its  most  essential  articles,  without  the  repetitions,  tauto- 
logies, and  enlargements,  that  are  indulged  to  longer  lahours.  The 
ordinary  writers  of  morality  prescribe  to  their  readers  after  the 
Galenic  way ;  their  medicines  are  made  up  in  large  quantities. 
An  essay-writer  must  practise  in  the  chemical  method,  and  give 
the  virtue  of  a  full  draught  in  a  few  drops.  Were  all  books  re- 
duced thus  to  their  quintessence,  many  a  bulky  author  would 
make  his  appearance  in  a  penny-paper.  There  would  be  scarce 
such  a  thing  in  nature  as  a  folio ;  the  works  of  an  age  would  be 
contained  on  a  few  shelves ;  not  to  mention  millions  of  volumes 
that  would  be  utterly  annihilated. 

I  cannot  think  that  the  difficulty  of  furnishing  out  separate 
papers  of  this  nature,  has  hindered  authors  from  communicating 
their  thoughts  to  the  world  after  such  a  manner ;  though  I  must 
confess  I  am  amazed  that  the  press  should  be  only  made  use  of  in 
this  way  by  news- writers,  and  the  zealots  of  parties :  as  if  it  were 
not  more  advantageous  to  mankind,  to  be  instructed  in  wisdom 
and  virtue,  than  in  politics ;  and  to  be  made  good  fathers,  hus- 
bands, and  sons,  than  counsellors  and  statesmen.  Had  the  plilo- 
sopbers  and  great  men  of  antiquity,  who  took  so  much  pains  in 
order  to  instruct  mankind,  and  leave  the  world  wiser  and  better 
tiban  they  found  it;  had  they,  I  say,  been  possessed  of  the  art  of 
printing,  there  is  no  question  but  they  would  have  made  such  an 
advantage  of  it  in  dealing  out  their  lectmres  to  the  public.  Our 
common  prints*  would  be  of  great  use  were  they  thus  calculated 
to  diffuse  good  sense  through  the  bulk  of  a  people,  to  clear  up  their 
understandings,  animate  their  minds  with  virtue,  dissipate  the 
sorrows  of  a  heavy  heart,  or  unbend  the  mind  from  its  more  severe 
employments  with  innocent  amusements.  When  knowledge,  in- 
stead of  being  bound  up  in  books  and  kept  in  libraries  and  retire- 
ments, is  thus  obtruded  upon  the  public ;  when  it  is  canvassed  in 
every  assembly,  and  exposed  upon  every  table,  I  cannot  forbear 
reflecting  upon  that  passage  in  the  proverbs — "  Wisdom  crieth 
without,  she  uttereth  her  voice  in  the  streets ;  she  crieth  in  the 
chief  place  of  concourse,  in  the  openings  of  the  gates.  In  the  city 
she  uttereth  her  words,  saying,  How  long,  ye  simple  ones,  will  ye 
love  simplicity  ?  And  the  scomers  delight  in  their  scorning  ?  And 
fools  hate  knowledge  ?  "  f 

The  many  letters  which  come  to  me  from  persons  of  the  best 
sense  in  both  sexes  (for  I  may  pronoimce  their  characters  from 
their  "way  of  writing),  do  not  a  little  encourage  me  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  my  undertaking :  besides  that  my  bookseller  tells  me, 
the  demand  for  these  my  papers  increases  daily.  It  is  at  his  in- 
stance that  I  shall  continue  my  rural  speculations  to  the  end  of 

*  Meaning  the  newspapers.  +  Prov.  i.  20,  21,  22. 
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this  month ;  several  having  made  up  separate  sets  of  them,  as  they 
have  done  before  of  those  relating  to  wit,  to  operas,  to  points  of 
morality,  or  subjects  of  humour. 

I  am  not  at  all  mortified,  when  sometimes  I  see  my  works  thrown 
aside  by  men  of  no  taste  nor  learning.  There  is  a  kind  of  heavi- 
ness and  ignorance  that  han^s  upon  the  minds  of  ordinary  men, 
which  is  too  thick  for  knowledge  to  break  through.  Their  souls 
are  not  to  be  enlightened. 

Nox  atra  cavii  circumyolat  umbra. 

viRG.  JBN.  ii.  360. 

Dark  night  surrotmds  ihem  with  her  hollow  shade. 

To  these  I  must  apply  the  fable  of  the  mole,  that,  after  having 
consulted  many  oculists  for  the  bettering  of  his  sight,  was  at  last 
provided  with  a  good  pair  of  spectacles ;  but  upon  his  endeavour- 
ing to  make  use  of  them,  his  mother  told  him  very  prudently^ 
"  That  spectacles,  though  they  might  help  the  eye  of  a  man,  could 
be  of  no  use  to  a  mole."  It  is  not  therefore  for  the  benefit  of  mole? 
that  I  publish  these  my  daily  essays. 

But  besides  such  as  are  moles  through  ignorance,  there  are 
others  who  are  moles  through  envv.  As  it  is  said  in  the  Latin 
proverb,  "That  one  man  is  a  wolf  to  another;"*  so,  generally 
speaking,  one  author  is  a  mole  to  another.  It  is  impossible  for 
tnem  to  discover  beauties  in  one  another's  works ;  they  have  eyes 
only  for  spots  and  blemishes ;  they  can  indeed  see  the  light,  as  it 
is  said  of  the  animals  which  are  their  namesakes,  but  the  idea  of 
it  is  painful  to  them :  they  immediately  shut  their  eyes  upon  it, 
and  withdraw  themselves  into  a  wilful  obscurity.  I  have  already 
caught  two  or  three  of  these  dark  undermining  vermin,  and  intend 
to  make  a  string  of  them,  in  order  to  hang  them  up  in  one  of  my 
papers,  as  an  example  to  all  such  voluntary  moles. 

ADDISON.  0. 

*  ''  Fkiatus's  Asinaria/'  Act  ii.  ac.  i. 
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Ne,  pueri,  ne  tanta  animis  assuescite  bella  : 
Neil  patriae  yalidas  in  viscera  vtrtite  yires. 

YIBO.  AN.  yi.  882. 

Embrace  again^  my  sons^  be  foes  no  more^ 
Nor  stain  your  country  with  her  children's  gore. 

*  DBYDEir. 

My  worthy  friend  Sir  Roger,  when  we  are  talking  of  the  malice 
of  parties,  very  frequently  tells  us  an  accident  that  happened  to 
him  when  he  was  a  school-boy,  which  was  at  the  time  when  the 
feuds  ran  high  between  the  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers.  This 
worthy  knight,  being  then  but  a  stripling,  had  occasion  to  inquire 
which  was  the  way  to  St.  Anne's  Lane ;  upon  which  the  person 
whom  he  spoke  to,  instead  of  answering  his  question,  called  him  a 
young  popish  cur,  and  asked  him  who  had  made  Anne  a  saint? 
The  boy,  being  in  some  confusion,  inquired  of  the  next  he  met, 
which  was  the  way  to  Anne's  Lane  ?  but  was  called  a  prickeared 
cur  for  his  pains,  and,  instead  of  being  shown  the  way,  was  told 
that  she  had  been  a  saint  before  he  was  bom,  and  would  be  one 
after  he  was  hanged.  "  Upon  this,"  says  Sir  Eoqer,  "  I  did  not 
think  fit  to  repeat  the  former  question,  but,  going  into  every  lane 
of  the  neighbourhood,  asked  what  they  called  the  name  of  that 
lane?"  By  which  ingenious  artifice  he  found  out  the  place  he 
inquired  after  without  giving  offence  to  any  party.  Sir  Roger  ge- 
nerally closes  this  narrative  with  reflections  on  the  mischief  that 
parties  do  in  the  country ;  how  they  spoil  good  neighbourhood, 
and  make  honest  gentlemen  hate  one  another;  besides  that  they 
manifestly  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  the  land-tax,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  game. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  judgment  befal  a  country  than  such 
a  dreadful  spirit  of  division  as  rends  a  government  into  two  dis- 
tinct people,  and  makes  them  greater  strangers  and  more  averse  to 
one  another,  than  if  they  were  actually  two  different  nations.  The 
effects  of  such  a  division  arc  pernicious  to  the  last  degree,  not  only 
with  regard  to  those  advantages  which  they  give  the  common^ 
enemy,  but  to  those  private  evils  which  they  produce  in  the  heart 
of  almost  every  particular  person.  This  influence  is  very  fatal 
both  to  men's  morals  and  their  understandings ;  it  sinks  the  virtue 
of  a  nation,  and  not  only  so,  but  destroys  even  common  sense. 

A  furious  party-spirit,  when  it  rages  in  its  full  violence,  exerts 
itself  in  civil  war  and  bloodshed  ;  and  when  it  is  under  its  greatest 
restraints,  naturally  breaks  out  in  falsehood,  detraction,  calumny, 
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and  a  partial  administration  of  justice.  In  a  word,  it  fills  a  nation 
with  a  spleen  and  rancour,  and  extinguishes  all  the  seeds  of  good 
nature,  compassion,  and  humanity. 

Plutarch  says  very  finely,  '*  That  a  man  should  not  allow  him- 
self to  hate  even  his  enemies,  because,"  says  he,  "  if  you  indulge 
this  passion  on  some  occasions,  it  will  rise  of  itself  in  others ;  if 
you  hate  your  enemies,  you  will  contract  such  a  vicious  habit  of 
mind,  as  by  degrees  will  break  out  upon  those  who  are  your  friends, 
or  those  who  are  indifferent  to  you."  I  might  here  observe  how 
admirably  this  precept  of  morality  (which  derives  the  malignity  of 
hatred  from  the  passion  itself,  and  not  from  its  object)  answers  to 
that  great  rule  which  was  dictated  to  the  world  about  an  hundred 
years  before  this  philosopher  wrote  ;*  but,  instead  of  that,  I  shall 
only  take  notice,  with  a  real  grief  of  heart,  that  the  minds  of  many 
good  men  among  us  appear  soured  with  party-principles,  and 
alienated  from  one  another  in  such  a  manner,  as  seems  to  me 
altogether  inconsistent  with  the  dictates  either  of  reason  or  religion. 
Zeal  for  a  public  cause  is  apt  to  breed  passions  in  the  hearts  of 
virtuous  persons,  to  which  the  regard  of  their  own  private  interests 
would  never  have  betrayed  them. 

If  this  party-spirit  has  so  ill  an  effect  on  our  morals,  it  has  like- 
wise a  very  great  one  upon  our  judgments.  We  often  hear  a  poor 
insipid  paper  or  pamphlet  cried  up,  and  sometimes  a  noble  piece 
depreciated,  by  those  who  are  of  a  different  principle  from  the 
author.  One  who  is  actuated  by  this  spirit  is  almost  under  an 
incapacity  of  discerning  either  real  blemishes  dl^  beauties.  A  man 
of  merit  in  a  different  principle,  is  like  an  object  seen  in  two  differ- 
ent mediums ,  that  appears  crooked  or  broken,  however  straight 
and  entire  it  may  be  in  itself.  For  this  reason  there  is  scarce  a 
person  of  any  figure  in  England,  who  does  not  go  by  two  contrary 
characters,  as  opposite  to  one  another  as  light  and  darkness. 
Knowledge  and  learning  suffer  in  a  particular  manner  from  this 
strange  prejudice,  which  at  present  prevails  amongst  all  ranks  and 
degrees  in  the  British  nation.  As  men  formerly  became  eminent  in 
learned  societies  by  their  parts  and  acquisitions,  they  now  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  the  warmth  and  violence  with  which  they 
espouse  their  respective  parties.  Books  are  valued  upon  the  like 
considerations.  An  abusive  scurrilous  style  passes  for  satire,  and 
a  dull  scheme  of  party  notions  is  called  fine  writing. 

There  is  one  piece  of  sophistry  practised  by  both  sides,  and  that 
is  the  taking  any  scandalous  story  that  has  ever  been  whispered 
or  invented  of  a  private  man,  for  a  known  imdoubted  truth,  and 
raising  suitable  speculations  upon  it.  Calumnies  that  have  I  een 
never  proved,  or  have  been  often  refuted,  are  the  ordinary  postula- 

•  See  Luke  vi.  27—32,  &c. 
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turns  of  these  infamous  scribblers,  upon  which  they  proceed  as 
upon  first  principles  granted  by  all  men,  though  in  their  hearts 
they  know  they  are  false,  or  at  best  veiy  doubtful.  When  they 
have  laid  these  foundations  of  scurrility,  it  is  no  wonder  that  their 
superstructure  is  every  way  answerable  to  them.  If  this  shameless 
practice  of  the  present  age  endures  much  longer,  praise  and  re- 
proach will  cease  to  be  motives  of  action  in  good  men. 

There  are  certain  periods  of  time  in  all  governments  when  this 
inhuman  spirit  prevails.  Italy  was  long  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
Guelfes  and  Gibellines,  and  France  by  those  who  were  for  and 
against  the  league :  but  it  is  very  unhappy  for  a  man  to  be  bom 
in  such  a  stormy  and  tempestuous  season.  It  is  the  restless  am- 
bition of  artful  men  that  thus  breaks  a  people  into  factions,  and 
draws  several  well-meaning  persons  to  their  interest  by  a  specious 
concern  for  their  country.  How  many  honest  minds  are  filled 
with  uncharitable  and  barbarous  notions  out  of  their  zeal  for  the 
public  good  ?  What  cruelties  and  outrages  would  they  not  com- 
mit against  men  of  an  adverse  party,  whom  they  would  honour 
and  esteem,  if,  instead  of  considering  them  as  they  are  represented, 
they  knew  them  as  they  are  ?  Thus  are  persons  of  the  greatest 
probity  seduced  into  shameful  errors  and  prejudices,  and  made 
Dad  men  even  by  that  noblest  of  principles,  the  "  love  of  their 
country."  I  cannot  here  forbear  mentioning  the  famous  Spanish 
proverb,  "  If  there  were  neither  fools  nor  knaves  in  the  world,  all 
people  would  be  of  one  mind." 

For  my  own  paA,  I  could  heartily  wish  that  all  honest  men 
would  enter  into  an  association,  for  the  support  of  one  another' 
against  the  endeavours  of  those  whom  they  ought  to  look  upon  asf 
their  common  enemies,  whatsoever  side  they  may  belong  to.  Were 
there  such  an  honest  body  of  neutral  forces,  we  should  never  see 
the  worst  of  men  in  great  figures  of  life  because  they  are  useful  to 
a  party ;  nor  the  best  unregarded,  because  they  are  above  prac- 
tising those  methods  which  would  be  grateful  to  their  faction.  Wei 
Shoidd  then  single  every  criminal  out  of  the  herd,  and  hunt  him 
down,  however  formidable  and  overgrown  he  might  appear :  oH 
the  contrary,  we  should  shelter  distressed  innocence,  and  defend 
virtue,  however  beset  with  contempt  or  ridicule,  envy  or  defama- 
tion. In  short,  we  should  not  any  longer  regard  our  fellow  sub- 
jects as  whigs  or  tories,  but  should  make  the  man  of  merit  our 
£riend,  and  the  villain  our  enemy. 

ADDISON.  C. 
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Tros  RutulasTe  fuat,  nullo  discrimine  habebo. 

YiBa.  JRH,  z.  108. 

Rutulians,  Trojans,  are  the  same  to  me. 

DBTDEN. 

In  my  yesterday's  paper  I  proposed,  that  the  honest  men  of  all 
parties  should  enter  into  a  kind  of  association  for  the  defence  of 
one  another,  and  the  confusion  of  their  common  enemies.  As  it 
is  designed  this  neutral  hody  should  act  with  a  regard  to  nothing 
hut  truth  and  equity,  and  divest  themselves  of  the  little  heats  and 
prepossessions  that  cleave  to  parties  of  all  kinds,  I  have  prepared 
for  them  the  following  form  of  an  association,  which  may  express 
their  intentions  in  the  most  plain  and  simple  manner. 

"  We  whose  names  are  hereunto  suhscrihed  do  solemnly  de- 
clare, that  we  do  in  our  consciences  believe  two  and  two  make 
four ;  and  that  we  shall  adjudge  any  man  whatsoever  to  he  our 
enemy  who  endeavours  to  persuade  us  to  the  contrary.  We  are 
likewise  ready  to  maintain  with  the  hazard  of  all  that  is  near  and 
dear  to  us,  that  six  is  less  than  seven  in  all  times  and  in  all  places ; 
and  that  ten  will  not  be  more  three  years  hence  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent. We  do  also  firmly  declare,  that  is  our  resolution  as  long  as 
we  live  to  call  black  black,  and  white  white.  And  we  shall  upon 
all  occasions  oppose  such  persons  that  upon  any  day  of  the  year 
shall  call  black  white,  or  white  black,  with  the  utmost  peril  of  our 
lives  and  fortunes." 

Were  there  such  a  combination  of  honest  men,  who  without  any 
regard  to  places,  would  endeavour  to  extirpate  all  such  furious 
zealots  as  would  sacrifice  one-half  of  their  country  to  the  passion 
and  interest  of  the  other ;  as  also  such  infamous  hypocrites,  that 
are  for  promoting  their  own  advantage,  under  colour  of  the  public 
good ;  with  all  the  profligate  immoral  retainers  to  each  side,  that 
have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  an  implicit  submission  to 
their  leaders ;  we  should  soon  see  that  furious  party-spirit  extin- 
guished, which  may  in  time  expose  us  to  the  derision  and  contempt 
of  all  the  nations  about  us. 

A  member  of  this  society  that  would  thus  carefully  employ  him- 
self in  making  room  for  merit,  by  throwing  down  the  wortliless  and 
depraved  part  of  mankind  from  those  conspicuous  stations  of  life 
to  which  they  have  been  sometimes  advanced,  and  all  this  without 

VOL.  I.  D  D 
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any  regard  to  his  private  interest,  would  be  no  small  benefactor  to 
his  country. 

I  remember  to  have  read  in  Diodorus  Siculus  an  account  of  a 
very  active  little  animal,  which  I  think  he  calls  the  ichneumon, 
that  makes  it  the  whole  business  of  his  life  to  break  the  eggs  of  the 
crocodile,  which  he  is  always  in  search  after.  This  instinct  is  the 
more  remarkable,  because  the  ichneumon  never  feeds  upon  the  eggs 
he  has  broken,  nor  any  other  way  finds  his  accoimt  in  them. 
Were  it  not  for  the  incessant  labours  of  this  industrious  animal, 
Egypt,  says  the  historian,  would  be  overrun  with  crocodiles ;  for 
the  Egyptians  are  so  far  from  destroying  those  pernicious  creatures, 
that  they  worship  them  as  gods. 

If  we  look  into  the  behaviour  of  ordinary  partizans,  we  shall  find 
them  far  from  resembling  this  disinterested  animal;  and  rather 
acting  after  the  example  of  the  wild  Tartars,  who  are  ambitious  of 
destroying  a  man  of  the  most  extraordinary  parts  and  accomplish- 
xnents,  as  thinking  that  upon  his  decease  the  same  talents,  what- 
ever post  they  qualified  him  for,  enter  of  course  into  his  destroyer. 
As  in  the  whole  train  of  my  speculations  I  have  endeavourea  as 
much  as  I  am  able  to  extinguish  that  pernicious  spirit  of  passion 
and  prejudice,  which  rages  with  the  same  violence  in  all  parties,  I 
am  still  the  more  desirous  of  doing  some  good  in  this  particular,  be- 
cause I  observe  that  the  spirit  of  party  rc^es  more  in  the  country  than 
in  the  town.  It  here  contracts  a  kind  of  brutality  and  rustic  fierce- 
ness, to  which  men  of  a  politer  conversation  are  wholly  strangers.  It 
extends  itself  even  to  the  return  of  the  bow  and  the  hat ;  and  at  the 
same  time  that  the  heads  of  parties  preserve  towards  one  another  an 
outward  show  of  good  breeding,  and  keep  up  a  perpetual  inter- 
course of  civilities,  their  tools  that  are  dispersed  in  these  outlying 
parts  will  not  so  much  as  mingle  together  at  a  cock-match.  This 
humour  fills  the  country  with  several  periodical  meetings  of  Whig 
jockies  aud  Tory  fox-hunters ;  not  to  mention  the  innumerable 
curses,  firowns,  and  whispers  it  produces  at  a  quarter-sessions. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  observed  in  any  of  my  former 
papers,  that  mv  friends  Sir  Booer  be  Govekley  and  Sir  Andrew 
r  reeport  are  of  different  principles,  the  first  of  them  inclined  to 
the  landed  aud  the  other  to  the  monied  interest.  This  humour  is 
so  moderate  in  each  of  them,  that  it  proceeds  no  farther  than  to 
an  agreeable  raillery,  which  very  often  diverts  the  rest  of  the  club. 
I  find  however  that  the  knight  is  a  much  stronger  Tory  in  the 
country  than  in  town,  which,  as  he  has  told  me  in  my  ear,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  keeping  up  his  interest  In  aU  our  journey 
from  London  to  his  house,  we  did  not  so  much  as  bait  at  a  Whig 
inn ;  or  if  by  chance  the  coachman  stopped  at  a  wrong  plaoe,  one 
of  Sir  BooER*s  servants  would  ride  up  to  his  master  full  speed,  and 
whisper  to  him  that  the  master  of  the  house  was  against  such  an 
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one  in  the  last  election.  This  often  betrayed  us  into  hard  beds 
and  bad  cheer;  for  we  were  not  so  inquisitive  about  the  inn  as  the 
innkeeper ;  and  provided  our  landlord's  principles  were  sound,  did 
not  take  any  notice  of  the  staJeness  of  his  provisions.  This  I 
found  still  the  more  inconvenient,  because  the  oetter  the  host  was^ 
the  worse  generally  were  his  accommodations ;  the  fellow  knowing 
very  well  that  those  who  were  his  Mends  would  take  up  with  coarse 
diet  and  an  hard  lodging.  For  these  reasons,  all  the  while  I  was 
upon  the  road  I  dreaded  entering  into  a  house  of  any  one  that  Sir 
EooER  had  applauded  for  an  honest  man. 

Since  my  sta^  at  Sir  Eooer's  in  the  country,  I  daily  find  more 
instances  of  this  narrow  party-humour.  Being  upon  a  bowling* 
green  at  a  neighbouring  market-town  the  other  day  (for  that  is 
the  place  where  the  gentiemen  of  one  side  meet  once  a  week),  I 
observed  a  stranger  among  them  of  a  better  presence  and  genteeler 
behaviour  than  ordinary ;  but  was  much  surprised,  that,  notwith* 
standing  he  was  a  very  fair  better  nobody  would  take  him  up. 
But  upon  inquiry  I  found,  that  he  was  one  who  had  given  a  dis* 
agreeable  vote  in  a  former  parliament,  for  which  reason  there  was 
not  a  man  upon  that  bowling-green  who  would  have  so  much  cor- 
respondence with  him  as  to  win  his  money  of  him. 

Among  other  instances  of  this  nature,  I  must  not  omit  one 
which  concerns  myself.  Will  Wimble  was  the  other  day  relating 
several  strange  stories  that  he  had  picked  up,  nobody  knows 
where,  of  a  certain  great  man ;  and  upon  my  staring  at  him,  as 
one  that  was  surprised  to  hear  such  things  in  the  country,  which 
had  never  been  so  much  as  whispered  in  the  town,  Will  stopped 
short  in  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  and  after  dinner,  asked  my 
Mend  Sir  Booer  in  his  ear  if  he  was  sure  that  I  was  not  a  fanatic. 

It  gives  me  a  serious  concern  to  see  such  a  spirit  of  dissension 
in  the  cotmtry;  not  only  as  it  destroys  virtue  and  common  sense, 
and  renders  iis  in  a  manner  barbarians  towards  one  another,  but 
as  it  perpetuates  our  animosities,  widens  our  breaches,  and  trans- 
mits our  present  passions  and  prejudices  to  our  posterity.  For  my 
own  part,  I  am  sometimes  afraid  that  I  discover  the  seeds  of  a  civU 
war  in  these  our  divisions ;  and  therefore  cannot  but  bewail,  as  in 
their  first  principles,  the  miseries  and  calamities  of  our  children. 

ADDISON.  C. 
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—  Quantum  est  in  rebus  inane ! 

PBRS.  SAT.  i.  y.  1. 

How  much  of  emptiness  we  find  in  things  ! 

It  iq  our  custom  at  Sir  Roger's,  upon  the  coming  in  of  the 
post,  to  sit  about  a  pot  of  coffee,  and  hear  the  old  knight  read 
"  Dyer's  Letter :"  which  he  does  with  his  spectacles  upon  his  nose, 
and  in  an  audible  voice,  smiling  very  often  at  those  little  strokes 
of  satire,  which  are  so  frequent  in  the  writings  of  that  author.  I 
aiterwards  communicate  to  the  knight  such  packets  as  I  receive 
under  the  quality  of  Spectator.  'J'he  following  letter  chancing  to 
please  him  more  than  ordinary.  I  shall  publish  it  at  his  request. 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 

"  You  have  diverted  the  town  almost  a  whole  month  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  country,  it  is  now  high  time  that  you  should  give  the 
country  their  revenge.  Since  your  withdrawing  from  this  place, 
the  fair  sex  are  run  into  great  extravagances.  Their  petticoats, 
which  began  to  heave  and  swell  before  you  left  us,  are  now  blown 
up  into  a  most  enormous  concave,  and  rise  every  day  more  and 
more.  In  short,  sir,  since  our  women  know  themselves  to  be  out 
of  the  eye  of  The  Spectator,  they  will  be  kept  within  no  compass. 
You  praised  them  a  little  too  soon,  for  the  modesty  of  their  head- 
dresses ;  for  as  the  humour  of  a  sick  person  is  often  driven  out  of 
one  limb  into  another,  their  superfluity  of  ornaments,  instead  of 
being  entirely  banished,  seems  only  fallen  from  their  heads  upon 
their  lower  parts.  What  they  have  lost  in  height  they  make  up  in 
breadth,  and,  contrary  to  all  rules  of  architecture,  widen  the  found- 
ations at  the  same  time  that  they  shorten  the  superstructure.  Were 
they,  like  Spanish  jennets,  to  impregnate  by  the  wind,  they  could 
not  have  thought  on  a  more  proper  invention.  But  as  we  do 
not  hear  any  particular  use  in  this  petticoat,  or  that  it  contains 
anything  more  than  what  was  supposed  to  be  in  those  of  scantier 
make,  we  are  wonderfully  at  a  loss  about  it. 

"  The  women  give  out,  in  defence  of  these  wide  bottoms,  that 
they  are  airy  and  very  proper  for  the  season ;  but  this  1  look 
upon  to  be  only  a  pretence,  and  a  piece  of  art.  for  it  is  well 
known  we  have  not  had  a  more  moderate  summer  these  many- 
years,  so  that  it  is  certain  the  heat  they  complain  of  cannot  be  in 
the  weather.  Besides,  I  would  fain  ask  these  tender  constitutioned 
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ladies,  why  tbfjr  should  require  more  cooling  than  their  mothers 
before  them  ? 

"  I  find  several  speculative  persons  are  of  opinion  that  bur  sex 
has  of  late  years  been  very  saucy,  and  that  the  hoop-petticoat  is 
made  use  of  to  keep  us  at  a  distance.  It  is  most  certain,  that  a 
woman's  honour  cannot  be  better  intrenched  than  after  this  man- 
ner, in  circle  within  circle,  amidst  such  a  variety  of  outworks  and 
lines  of  circumvallation.  A  female  who  is  thus  invested  in  whale- 
bone, is  sufl&ciently  secured  against  the  approaches  of  an  iU-bred 
fellow,  who  might  as  well  think  of  Sir  George  Etherege's  way  of 
making  "  Love  in  a  Tub,"*  as  in  the  midst  of  so  many  hoops. 

"  Among  these  various  conjectures,  there  are  men  of  superstitious 
tempers,  who  look  upon  the  hoop-petticoat  as  a  kind  of  prodigy.^ 
Some  will  have  it  that  it  portends  the  downfal  of  the  French  king, 
and  obserye  that  the  farthingale  appeared  in  England  a  little  before 
the  ruin  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  it 
foretels  battle  and  bloodshed,  and  believe  it  of  the  same  prognosti- 
cation as  the  tail  of  a  blazing  star.  For  my  part  I  am  apt  to  think 
it  is  a  sign  that  multitudes  are  coming  into  the  world  rather  than 
going  out  of  it. 

"The  first  time  I  saw  a  lady  dressed  in  one  of  these  petticoats, 
I  could  not  forbear  blaming  her  in  my  own  thoughts  for  walking 
abroad  when  she  was  *  so  near  her  time  ;*  but  soon  recovered  my- 
self out  of  my  error,  when  I  found  all  the  modish  part  of  the  sex  as 
far  gone  as  herself.  It  is  generally  thought  some  crafty  women 
have  thus  betrayed  their  companions  into  hoops,  that  they  might 
make  them  accessory  to  their  own  concealments,  and  by  that  means 
escape  the  censure  of  the  world ;  as  wary  generals  have  sometimes 
dressed  two  or  three  dozen  of  their  fiienas  in  their  own  habit,  that 
they  might  not  draw  upon  themselves  any  particular  attacks  from 
the  enemy.  The  strutting  petticoat  smooths  all  distinctions,  levels 
the  mother  with  the  daughter,  and  sets  maids  and  matrons,  wives 
and  widows,  upon  the  same  bottom.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  cannot 
but  be  troubled  to  see  so  many  well-shaped  innocent  virgins  bloated 
up,  and  waddling  up  and  down  like  big-bellied  women  f 

"  Should  this  fashion  get  among  the  ordinary  people,  our  public 
ways  would  be  so  crowded,  that  we  should  want  street-room. 
Several  congregations  of  the  best  fashion  find  themselves  already 
very  much  straitened,  and  if  the  mode  increase,  I  wish  it  may  not 
drive  many  ordinary  women  into    meetings  and  conventicles. 

*  In  the  comedy  so  called,  Act  iv.  Scene  6,  Dufoy,  a  Frenchman,  carries  a 
tub  about  the  stage  on  his  shoulders,  his  head  coming  through  a  hole  at  the 
upper  end. 

t  An  absurd  and  indelicate  custom,  in  effect  somewhat  similar,  prevailed 
for  a  time  about  the  year  1793,  and  was  then  called  the  Fad, 
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Should  our  sex  at  tiie  same  time  take  it  into  theiivbeads  to  wear 
trunk  breeches  (as  who  knows  what  their  indignation  at  this  female 
treatment  may  drive  them  to  ?)  a  man  and  his  wife  would  fill  a 
whole  pew. 

"  You  know,  sir,  it  is  recorded  of  Alexander  the  Great,*  that  in 

his  Indian  expedition  he  buried  several  suits  of  armour,  which  by 

his  directions  were  made  much  too  big  for  any  of  his  soldiers,  in 

order  to  give  posterity  an  extraordinary  idea  of  him,  and  make 

them  believe  he  had  commanded  an  army  of  giants.    I  am  per* 

suaded  that  if  one  of  the  present  petticoats  happens  to  be  himg  up 

in  any  repository  of  curiosities,  it  will  lead  into  the  same  error  the 

generations  that  lie  some  removes  from  us ;  unless  we  can  believe 

our  posterity  will  think  so  disrepectfully  of  their  great  grand* 

mothers,  that  they  made  themselves  monstrous  to  appear  amiable. 

**  When  I  survey  this  new-fashioned  rotunda  in  dl  its  parts,  I 

cannot  but  think  of  the  old  philosopher,  who  after  having  entered 

into  an  Egyptian  temple,  and  looked  about  for  the  idol  of  the  place, 

at  length  discovered  a  little  black  monkey  enshrined  in  the  midst 

of  it,  upon  which  he  could  not  forbear  crving  out,  to  the  great 

scandal  of  the  worshippers,  *  What  a  magnincent  palaoe  is  here  for 

such  a  ridiculous  inhabitant  1' 

"  Though  you  have  taken  a  resolution,  in  one  of  your  papers,  to 
avoid  descending  to  particularities  of  dress,  I  believe  you  will  not 
tbink  it  below>you,  on  so  extraordinary  an  occasion,  to  unhoop  the 
fair  sex,  and  cure  this  fashionable  tympany  that  is  got  among 
them.  I  am  apt  to  think  the  petticoat  wUl  shrink  of  its  own 
accord  at  your  nrst  coming  to  town ;  at  least  a  touch  of  your  pen 
will  make  it  contract  itself  like  the  sensitive  plant,  and  by  that 
means  oblige  several  who  are  either  terrified  or  astonished  at  this 
portentous  novelty,  and  among  the  rest, 

"  Yoiur  humble  servant,  &c." 

ADDISON.  €. 
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—  Concordia  discors. 

LUCAK,  i.  98. 

»— ^  Hamonions  discord. 
Women  in  their  nature  are  much  more  gay  and  joyous  than 

•  Plut  vit  Alexand. 
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men ;  wbetber  it  be  that  their  blood  is  more  refined,  their  fibres 
more  delicate,  and  their  animal  spirits  more  light  and  volatile ;  or 
whether,  as  some  hare  imagined,  there  may  not  be  a  kind  of  sex. 
in  the  Tery  soul,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine.  As  viyaoity  ia 
the  gift  of  women,  gravity  is  that  of  men.  Thej  should  each  of 
them  therefore  keep  a  watch  upon  the  particular  bias  which  nature 
has  fixed  in  their  minds,  that  it  maj  not  draw  too  much  and  lead 
them  out  of  the  paths  of  reason.  This  will  certainly  happen,  if 
the  one  in  every  word  and  action  affects  the  diaraoter  of  being  rigid 
and  severe,  and  the  other  of  being  brisk  and  airy.  Men  should 
beware  of  being  captivated  by  a  kind  of  savage  philosophy,  women, 
by  a  thoughtless  gallantry.  Where  these  precautions  are  not  ob- 
served, the  man  often  degenerates  into  a  cynic,  the  woman  into  a 
coquette ;  the  man  grows  sullen  and  morose,  the  woman  im- 
pertinent and  fantastical. 

By  what  I  have  said,  we  may  conclude,  men  and  women  were 
made  as  counterparts  to  one  another,  that  the  pains  and  anxietiee 
of  the  hoghind  might  be  relieved  by  the  sprightliness  and  good 
hiimour  oflhe  wife.  When  these  are  rightly  tempered,  care  and 
cheerfulness  go  hand  in  hand ;  and  the  family*  like  a  ship  that  is 
duly  trimmed,  wants  neither  sail  nor  ballast. 

l^atural  historians  observe  (for  whilst  I  am  in  the  eountry,  I 
must  fetch  my  allusions  from  thence)  that  only  the  male  burds^ 
have  voices ;  that  their  songs  begin  a  little  before  breeding-time» 
and  end  a  little  after ;  that  whilst  the  hen  is  covering  her  eggs,  the 
male  generally  takes  his  stand  upon  a  neighbouring  bough  within 
her  hearing :  and  by  that  means  amuses  and  diverts  her  with  his 
songs  during  the  whole  time  of  her  sitting. 

This  contract  among  birds  lasts  no  longer  than  till  a  brood  of 
young  ones  arises  from  it ;  so  that  in  the  feathered  kind,  the  earea 
and  £Eitigiies  of  the  married  state,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  lie  principally 
upon  the  female.  On  the  contrary,  as  in  our  species  the  man  and 
the  woman  are  joined  together  for  life ;  and  the  main  burden  rests 
upon  the  former,  nature  has  given  all  the  little  arts  of  soothing  and 
blandishment  to  the  female,  that  she  may  cheer  and  animate  her 
companion  in  a  constant  and  assiduous  application  to  the  making 
a  provision  for  his  family,  and  the  educating  of  their  common, 
children.  This  however  is  not  to  he  taken  so  strictly,  as  if  the 
same  duties  were  not  often  reciprocal,  and  incumbent  on  both 
parties ;  but  only  to  set  forth  what  seems  to  have  been  the  generaL 
intentions  of  nature  in  the  different  inclinations  and  endowments 
which  are  bestowed  on  the  different  sexes. 

But  whatever  was  the  reason  that  man  and  woman  were  made 
with  this  variety  of  temper,  if  we  observe  the  conduct  of  the  fair 
sex,  we  find  that  they  choose  rather  to  associate  themselves  with  a 
person  who  resembles  tham  in  that  light  and  volatile  humour  which 
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is  natural  to  them,  than  to  such  as  are  qualified  to  moderate  and 
counterbalance  it.  It  has  been  an  old  complaint,  that  the  coxcomb 
carries  it  with  them  before  the  man  of  sense.  When  we  see  a 
fellow  loud  and  talkative,  full  of  insipid  life  and  laughter,  we  may 
venture  to  pronounce  him  a  female  favourite :  Noise  and  flutter 
are  such  accomplishments  as  they  cannot  withstand.  To  be  short, 
the  passion  of  an  ordinary  woman  for  a  man  is  nothing  else  but 
self-love  diverted  upon  another  object :  she  would  have  the  lover 
a  woman  in  every  thing  but  the  sex.  I  do  not  know  a  finer  piece 
of  satire  on  this  part  of  womankind,  than  those  lines  of  Mr. 
Dry  den, 

''  Our  thoughtless  sex  is  caught  by  outward  form, 
And  empty  noise,  and  loves  itself  in  man." 

This  is  a  source  of  infinite  calamities  to  the  sex,  as  it  frequently 
joins  them  to  men,  who  in  their  own  thoughts  are  as  fine  creatures 
as  themselves ;  or,  if  they  chance  to  be  good  humoured,  serve  only 
to  dissipate  their  fortunes,  inflame  their  follies,  an^  aggravate 
their  indiscretions.  W 

The  same  female  levity  is  no  less  fatal  to  them  after  marriage 
than  before.  It  represents  to  their  imaginations  the  faithful, 
prudent  husband,  as  an  honest,  tractable,  and  domestic  animal; 
and  turns  their  thoughts  upon  the  fine  gay  gentleman  that  laughs, 
sings,  and  dresses  so  much  more  agreeably. 

As  this  irregular  vivacity  of  temper  leads  astray  the  hearts  of 
ordinary  women  in  the  choice  of  their  lovers  and  the  treatment 
of  their  husbands,  it  operates  with  the  same  pernicious  influence 
towards  their  children,  who  are  taught  to  accomplish  themselves 
in  all  those  sublime  perfections  that  appear  captivating  in  the  eye 
of  their  mother.  She  admires  in  her  son  what  she  loved  in  her 
gallant ;  and  by  that  means  contiibutes  all  she  can  to  perpetuate 
herself  in  a  worthless  progeny. 

.  The  younger  Faustina  was  a  lively  instance  of  this  sort  of 
women.  Notwithstanding  she  was  married  to  Marcus  Aurelius, 
one  of  the  greatest,  wisest,  and  best  of  the  Eoman  emperors,  she 
thought  a  common  gladiator  much  the  prettier  gentleman  ;  and 
had  taken  such  care  to  accomplish  her  son  Commodus  according 
to  her  own  notions  of  a  fine  man,  that  when  he  ascended  the 
throne  of  his  father,  he  became  the  most  foolish  and  abandoned 
tyrant  that  was  ever  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Eoman  empire, 
signalizing  himself  in  nothing  but  the  fighting  of  prizes,  and 
knocking  out  men's  brains.  As  he  had  no  taste  of  true  glory,  we 
see  him  in  several  medals  and  statues  which  are  still  extant  of  him 
equipped  like  an  Hercules,  with  a  club  and  a  lion's  skin. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  speculation  by  the  characters  I  have 
heard  of  a  country  gentleman  and  his  lady,  who  do  not  live  many 
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miles  from  Sir  Kooeb.  The  wife  is  an  old  coquette,  that  is  always 
hankering  a£ter  the  diversions  of  the  town ;  the  hushand  a  morose 
rustic,  that  frowns  and  frets  at  the  name  of  it.  The  wife  is  over- 
run with  affectation,  the  hushand  sunk  into  brutality.  The  lady 
cannot  hear  the  noise  of  the  larks  and  nightingales,  hates  your 
tedious  summer-days,  and  is  sick  at  the  sight  of  shady  woods  and 
purling  streams ;  the  hushand  wonders  how  any  one  can  he  pleased 
with  the  fooleries  of  plays  and  operas,  and  rails  from  morning  to 
night  at  essenced  fops  and  taudry  courtiers.  The  children  are 
educated  in  these  different  notions  of  their  parents.  The  sons 
follow  their  father  about  his  grounds,  while  the  daughters  read 
volumes  of  love-letters  and  romances  to  their  mother.  By  this 
means  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  girls  look  upon  their  father  as 
a  clown,  and  the  boys  think  their  mother  no  better  than  she 
should  be. 

How  different  are  the  lives  of  Aristus  and  Aspasia !  The  inno- 
cent vivacity  of  the  one  is  tempered  and  composed  by  the  cheerful 
gravity  of  the  other.  The  wife  grows  wise  by  the  discourses  of 
the  hiisband,  and  the  husband  good  humoured  by  the  conversations 
of  the  wife.  Aristus  would  not  be  so  amiable  were  it  not  for  his 
Aspasia,  nor  Aspasia  so  much  esteemed  were  it  not  for  her  Aristus. 
Their  virtues  are  blended  in  their  children,  and  diffuse  through 
the  whole  family  a  perpetual  spirit  of  benevolence,  complacency, 
and  satisfaction. 

ADDISON.  G. 
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Yertentem  sese  irustra  sectabere  canthum, 
Gain  rota  posterior  curras  et  in  axe  secundo. 

PBBS.  SAT.  V.  71. 

Thou,  like  the  hindmost  chariot-wheels,  art  curst 
Still  to  be  near,  but  ne'er  to  be  the  first. 

DRTDBK. 

Great  masters  in  painting  never  care  for  drawing  people  in  the 
fashion :  as  very  well  knowing  that  the  head-dress,  or  periwig,  that 
now  prevails,  and  gives  a  grace  to  their  portraitures  at  present, 
will  make  a  very  odd  figure,  aud  perhaps  look  monstrous  in  the 
eyes  of  posterity.  For  this  reason  they  often  represent  an  illus- 
trious person  in  a  Roman  habit,  or  in  some  other  dress  that  never 
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Taries.  I  coald  wish,  for  the  sake  of  my  eountiy  Mends,  that  there 
was  such  a  kind  of  everlasting  drapery  to  he  made  use  of  hy  all  who 
live  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  town,  and  that  they  would  agree 
upon  such  fashions  as  should  never  he  liable  to  changes  and  inno- 
vations. For  want  of  this  standing  dress,  a  man  who  takes  a 
journey  into  the  country  is  as  much  surprised,  as  one  who  walks 
in  a  gallery  of  old  family  pictures,  and  finds  as  great  a  variety  of 
garbs  and  habits  in  the  persons  he  converses  with.  Did  they  keep 
to  one  constant  dress  they  would  sometimes  be  in  the  fiashion, 
which  they  never  are  as  matters  are  managed  at  present  If  in- 
stead of  running  after  the  mode,  they  would  continue  fixed  in  one 
certain  habit,  the  mode  would  some  time  or  other  overtake  them, 
as  a  clock  that  stands  still  is  sure  to  point  right  once  in  twelve 
hours.  In  this  case  therefore  I  would  advise  them,  as  a  gentleman 
did  his  friend  who  was  hunting  about  the  whole  town  after  a 
rambling  fellow,  "  If  you  follow  him  you  will  never  find  him ;  but 
if  you  plant  yourself  at  the  comer  of  any  one  street,  I  will  engage 
it  will  not  be  long  before  you  see  him." 

I  have  already  touched  upon  this  subject  in  a  speculation*  which 
shews  how  cruelly  the  country  are  led  astray  in  following  the  town ; 
and  equipped  in  a  ridiculous  habit,  when  they  fancy  themselves  in 
the  height  of  the  mode.  Since  that  speculation  I  have  received  a 
letter  (which  I  there  hinted  at)  firom  a  gentleman  who  is  now  in 
the  western  circuit 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 

"  Being  a  lawyer  of  the  Middle-Temple,  a  Cornish-man  by  birth, 
I  generally  ride  the  western  circuit  for  my  health ;  and  as  I  am  not 
interrupted  with  clients,  have  leisure  to  make  many  observations 
that  escape  the  notice  of  my  fellow-travellers. 

"  One  of  the  most  fashionable  women  I  met  with  in  all  the 
circuit  w£is  my  landlady  at  Staines,  where  I  chanced  to  be  on  a 
holiday.  Her  commode  f  was  not  half  a  foot  high,  and  her  petti- 
coat within  some  yards  of  a  modish  circumference.  In  the  same 
place  1  observed  a  young  fellow  with  a  tolerable  periwig,  had  it 
not  been  covered  with  a  hat  that  was  shaped  in  the  Eamilie-cock. 
As  I  proceeded  in  my  journey,  I  observed  the  petticoat  grew 
scantier  and  scantier,  and  about  threescore  miles  from  London 
was  so  very  unfashionable,  that  a  woman  might  walk  in  it  without 
any  manner  of  inconvenience. 

"  Not  far  from  Salisbury,  I  took  notice  of  a  justice  of  peace's 
lady,  ffho  was  at  least  ten  years  behind-hand  in  her  dress,  but  at 
the  same  time  as  fine  as  hands  could  make  her.  She  was  flounced 
and  furbelowed  from  head  to  foot;  every  ribbon  was  wrinkled, 

*  No.  119.  t  See  the  first  note  on  No.  98. 
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and  every  part  of  her  garments  in  curl,  so  that  slie  looked  like  one 
of  those  animals  which  in  the  country  we  call  a  Friezland  hen. 

*'  Not  many  miles  heyond  this  place,  I  was  informed  that  one  of 
the  last  year's  little  muffs  had  hy  some  means  or  other  straggled 
into  those  parts,  and  that  all  the  women  of  fashion  were  cutting 
their  old  muffs  in  two,  or  retrenching  them,  according  to  the  little 
model  which  was  got  among  them.  I  cannot  heli^ve  the  report 
they  have  there,  that  it  was  sent  down  franked  hy  a  parliament- 
man  in  a  little  packet ;  hut  prohably  by  next  winter  this  fashion 
will  be  at  the  height  in  the  country,  when  it  is  quite  out  at  London. 

"  The  greatest  beau  at  our  next  country  sessions  was  dressed  in 
a  most  monstrous  flaxen  periwig,  that  was  made  in  King 
William's  reign.  The  wearer  of  it  goes,  it  seems,  in  his  own  hair 
when  he  is  at  home,  and  lets  his  wig  lie  in  buckle  for  a  whole  half 
year,  that  he  may  put  it  on  upon  occasion  to  meet  the  judges  in  it. 

**  I  must  not  here  omit  an  adventure  which  happened  to  us  in  a 
country  church  upon  the  frontiers  of  Cornwall.  As  we  were  in 
the  midst  of  the  service,  a  lady  who  is  the  chief  woman  of  the 
place,  and  had  passed  the  winter  at  London  with  her  husband, 
entered  the  congregation  in  a  little  head-dress,  and  had  a  hooped 
petticoat.  The  people,  who  were  wonderfully  startled  at  such  a 
sight,  all  of  them  rose  up.  Some  stared  at  the  prodigious  bottom, 
and  some  at  the  little  top  of  this  strange  dress.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  lady  of  the  manor  filled  the  area  of  the  church,  and  walked  up 
to  her  pew  with  an  unspeakable  satisfaction,  amidst  the  whispers, 
conjectures,  and  astonishments  of  the  whole  congregation. 

"  Upon  our  way  from  hence  we  saw  a  young  fellow  riding  to- 
wards us  full  gallop,  with  a  bob  wig  and  a  black  silken  bag  tied 
to  it  He  stopt  short  at  the  coach,  to  ask  us  how  far  the  judges 
were  behind  us.  His  stay  was  so  very  short,  that  we  had  only 
time  to  observe  his  new  silk  waistcoat;  which  was  unbuttoned  in 
several  places  to  let  us  see  that  he  had  a  clean  shirt  on,  which  was 
ruffled  aown  to  his  middle. 

"  From  this  place,  during  our  progress  through  the  most  western 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  we  fancied  ourselves  in  King  Charles  the 
Second's  reign,  the  people  having  made  very  little  variations  in 
their  dress  since  that  time.  The  smartest  of  the  country  squires 
appear  still  in  the  Monmouth-cock,  and  when  they  go  a-wooing 
(whether  they  have  any  post  in  the  militia  or  not)  they  generally 
put  on  a  red  coat.  We  were  indeed  very  much  surprised,  at  the 
place  we  lay  at  last  night,  to  meet  with  a  gentleman  that  had  ac- 
coutred himself  in  a  night^cap-wig,  a  coat  with  long  pockets  and 
slit  sleeves,  and  a  pair  of  shoes  with  high  scollop  tops ;  but  we 
soon  found  by  his  conversation,  that  he  was  a  person  who  laughed, 
at  the  ignorance  and  rusticity  of  the  country  people,  and  was  re- 
solved to  live  and  die  iu  the  mode. 
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"  Sir,  if  you  think  this  account  of  my  tt-avels  may  he  of  any  ad- 
vantage to  the  public,  I  will  next  year  trouhle  you  with  such  oc- 
currences as  I  shall  meet  with  in  other  parts  of  England.  For  I 
am  informed  there  are  greater  curiosities  in  the  northern  circuit 
than  in  the  western ;  and  that  a  fashion  makes  its  progress  much 
slower  into  Cumberland  than  into  Cornwall.  I  have  heard  in  par- 
ticular, that  the  Steenkirk*  arrived  but  two  months  ago  at  New- 
castle, and  that  there  are  several  commodes  in  those  parts  which 
are  worth  taking  a  journey  thither  to  see." 

ADDISON.  C. 
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Semperque  recentes 


Oonvectare  juvat  praedas,  et  vivere  rapto. 

viRO.  MS.  vii.  748. 

Hunting  their  sport,  and  plond'ring  was  their  trade. 

PBTDEH. 

As  I  was  yesterday  riding  out  in  the  fields  with  my  friend  Sir 
Roger,  we  saw  at  a  little  distance  from  us  a  troop  of  gipsies.  Upon 
the  first  discovery  of  them,  my  friend  was  in  some  doubt  whether 
he  should  not  exert  the  justice  of  the  peace  upon  such  a  band  of 
lawless  vagrants;  but  not  having  his  clerk  with  him,  who  is  a  ne- 
cessary counsellor  on  these  occasions,  and  fearing  that  his  poultry 
might  fare  the  worse  for  it,  he  let  the  thought  drop ;  but  at  the 
same  time  gave  me  a  particular  account  of  the  mischiefs  they  do 
in  the  country,  in  stealing  people's  goods  and  spoiling  their  ser- 
vants. "  If  a  stray  piece  of  linen  hangs  upon  an  hedge,"  says  Sir 
Roger,  "  they  are  sure  to  have  it ;  if  the  hog  loses  his  way  in  the 
fields,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  becomes  their  prey:  our  geese  cannot 
live  in  peace  for  them  ;  if  a  man  prosecutes  them  with  severity, 
his  hen-roost  is  sure  to  pay  for  it.  They  generally  straggle  into 
these  parts  about  this  time  of  the  year ;  and  set  the  heads  of  our 
servant-maids  so  agog  for  husbands,  that  we  do  not  expect  to  have 
any  business  done  as  it  should  be  whilst  they  are  in  the  country. 
I  have  an  honest  dairy-maid  who  crosses  their  hands  with  a  piece 
of  silver  every  summer,  and  never  fails  being  promised  the  hand- 
somest young  fellow  in  the  parish  for  her  pains.  Your  friend  the 
butler  has  been  fool  enough  to  be  seduced  by  them ;  and  though 

*  A  sort  of  military  neckcloth,  made  of  black  silk. 
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he  is  sure  to  lose  a  knife,  a  fork,  or  a  spoon  every  time  his  fortune 
is  told  bim,  generally  shuts  himself  up  in  the  pantry  with  an  old 
gipsy  for  above  half  an  hour  once  in  a  twelvemonth.  Sweethearts 
are  the  things  they  live  upon,  which  thev  bestow  very  plentifully 
upon  all  those  that  apply  themselves  to  them.  Tou  see  now  and 
then  some  handsome  young  jades  among  them :  the  sluts  have 
very  often  white  teeth  and  black  eyes." 

Sir  BoGER,  observing  that*I  listened  with  great  attention  to  his 
account  of  a  people  who  were  so  entirely  new  to  me,  told  me,  that, 
if  I  would,  they  should  tell  us  our  fortunes.  As  I  was  very  well 
pleased  with  the  knight's  proposal,  we  rode  up  and  communicated 
our  hands  to  them.  A  Cassandra  of  the  crew,  after  having  exa- 
mined my  lines  very  diligently  told  me,  that  I  loved  a  pretty  maid 
in  a  comer,  that  I  was  a  good  woman's  man,  with  some  other  par- 
ticulars which  I  do  not  think  proper  to  relate.  My  friend  Sir 
BooER  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  exposing  his  palm  to  two  or 
three  that  stood  by  him,  thev  crumpled  it  into  all  shapes,  and  di- 
ligently scanned  every  wrinkle  that  could  be  made  in  it ;  when 
one  of  them  who  was  older  and  more  sun-burnt  than  the  rest,  told 
him,  that  he  had  a  widow  in  his  line  of  life.  Upon  which  the 
knight  cried,  "  Go,  go,  you  are  an  idle  baggage ;"  and  at  the  same 
time  smiled  upon  me.  The  gipsy,  finding  he  was  not  displeased 
in  his  heart,  told  him,  after  a  farther  inquiry  into  his  hand,  that 
his  true-love  was  constant,  and  that  she  should  dream  of  him  to- 
night. My  old  friend  cried  Pish,  and  bid  her  go  on.  The  gipsy 
told  him  that  he  was  a  bachelor,  but  would  not  be  so  long;  and 
that  he  was  dearer  to  somebody  than  he  thought.  The  knight  still 
repeated,  "  She  was  an  idle  baggage,"  and  bid  her  go  on.  **  Ah, 
master,"  says  the  gipsy,  "  that  roguish  leer  of  yours  makes  a  pretty 
woman's  heart  ache ;  you  have  not  that  simper  about  the  mouth 
for  nothing."  The  uncouth  gibberish  with  which  all  this  was  ut- 
tered, like  the  darkness  of  an  oracle,  mac[e  us  the^ore  attentive 
to  it.  To  be  short,  the  knight  left  th^  money  with  he^that  he  had 
crossed  her  hand  with,  and  got  up^^gain  on  his  horse. 

As  we  were  riding  away.  Sir  IU^oer  told  me,  that  he  kneWseveral 
sensible  people  who  believed  ;these  gipsies  now  and  then  nn^etold 
very  strange  thingsi_jad  for  half  an  hour  together  appeared  mqre 
jocund  than  ordinary.  In  the  height  of  his  good  humour,  meeti 
a  common  beggar  upon  the  road,  who  was  no  conjurer,  as  he  wen] 
to  relieve  him  he  found  his  pocket  was  picked  :  that  being  a  kin( 
of  palmistry  at  which  this  race  of  vermin  are  very  dexterous. 

I  might  here  entertain  my  reader  with  historical  remarks  on  this 
idle  profligate  people,  who  infest  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and 
live  in  the  midst  of  governments  in  a  kind  of  commonwealth  by 
themselves.  But  instead  of  entering  into  observations  of  this  na- 
ture, I  shall  fill  the  remaining  part  of  my  paper  with  a  story  which 
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is  still  fresh  in  Holland,  and  was  printed  in  one  of  our  monthly 
accounts  ahout  twenty  years  ago.  'Ms  the  treksehuyt,  or  hackney- 
hoat,  which  carries  passengers  from  Leyden  to  Amsterdam,  was 
putting  off,  a  hoy  running  along  the  side  of  the  canal  desired  to 
he  taken  in ;  which  the  master  of  the  hoat  refused,  hecause  the  lad 
had  not  quite  money  enough  to  pay  the  usual  fare.  An  eminent 
merchant  heing  pleased  with  the  looks  of  the  boy,  and  secretly 
touched  with  compassion  towards  him,  paid  the  money  for  him, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  taken  on  board.  Upon  talking  with  him 
afterwards,  he  found  that  he  could  speak  readily  in  three  or  four 
languages,  and  learned  upon  farther  examination  that  he  had  been 
stolen  away  when  he  was  a  child  by  a  gipsy,  and  had  rambled  ever 
since  with  a  gang  of  those  strollers  up  and  down  several  parts  of 
Europe.  It  happened  that  the  merchant,  whose  heart  seems  to 
have  inclined  towards  the  boy  by  a  secret  kind  of  instinct,  had 
himself  lost  a  child  some  years  before.  The  parents,  after  a  long 
aearch  for  him,  gave  him  for  drowned  in  one  of  the  canals  wit& 
which  that  country  abounds ;  and  the  mother  was  so  afflicted  at 
the  loss  of  a  fine  boy,  who  was  her  only  son,  that  she  died  for  grief 
of  it.  Upon  laying  together  all  particulars,  and  examining  the 
several  moles  and  marks  by  which  the  mother  used  to  describe  the 
child  when  he  was  first  missing,  the  boy  proved  to  be  the  son 
of  the  merchant  whose  heart  had  so  imaccountably  melted  at  the 
sight  of  him.  The  lad  was  very  well  pleased  to  find  a  father  who 
was  80  rich,  and  likely  to  leave  him  a  good  estate ;  the  father,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  not  a  little  delighted  to  see  a  son  return  to 
him,  whom  he  had  given  for  lost,  with  such  a  strength  of  consti- 
tution, sharpness  of  understanding,  and  skill  in  languages." 

Here  the  printed  story  leaves  off;  but  if  I  may  give  credit  to 
reports,  our  linguist  having  received  such  extraordinary  rudiments 
towards  a  good  education,  was  afterwards  trained  up  in  everything 
that  becomes  a  gentleman ;  wearing  off  by  little  and  little  all  the 
vicious  habits  and  practices  that  he  has  been  used  to  in  the  course 
of  his  peregrinations.  Nay,  it  is  said,  that  he  has  since  been  em- 
ployed in  foreign  courts  upon  national  business,  with  great  reputa- 
tion to  himself  and  honour  to  those  who  sent  him,  and  that  he 
has  visited  several  countries  as  a  public  minister,  in  which  he 
formerly  wandered  as  a  gipsy. 

ADDISON.  G. 
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IpflflB  rursum  concedite  sylraB. 

YIB<}.  BOL.  X.  6S, 

Once  more,  je  woods,  adien. 

It  is  usual  for  a  man  who  loves  country  sports  to  preserve  the 
game  on  his  own  grounds,  and  divert  himself  upon  those  that 
belong  to  his  neighbour.  My  friend  Sir  Booer  generally  goes  two 
or  three  miles  £:om  his  house,  and  gets  into  the  frontiers  of  his 
estate,  before  he  beats  about  in  search  of  a  hare  or  partridge,  on 
purpose  to  spare  his  own  fields,  where  he  is  always  sure  of  finding 
diversion,  when  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst  By  this  means  the 
breed  about  his  house  has  time  to  increase  and  multiply,  besides 
that  the  sport  is  the  more  agreeable  where  the  game  is  the  harder 
to  come  at,  and  where  it  does  not  lie  so  thick  as  to  produce  any 
perplexity  or  confusion  in  the  pursuit  For  these  reasons  the 
country  gentleman,  like  the  fox,  seldom  preys  near  his  own  home. 

In  the  same  manner  I  have  made  a  monk's  excursion  out  of  the 
town,  which  is  the  ^eat  field  of  game  for  sportsmen  of  my  species, 
to  try  my  fortune  in  the  coimtry,  where  I  have  started  several 
subjects,  and  hunted  them  down,  with  some  pleasure  to  myself, 
ana  I  hope  to  others.  I  am  here  forced  to  use  a  great  deal  of 
diligence  before  I  can  spring  anything  to  my  mind,  whereas  in 
town,  whilst  I  am  following  one  character,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  I  am 
crossed  in  my  way  by  another,  and  put  up  such  a  variety  of  odd 
creatures  in  both  sexes,  that  they  foil  the  scent  of  one  another,  and 
puzzle  the  chase.  My  greatest  oifficulty  in  the  country  is  to  find 
sport,  and  in  town  to  choose  it.    In  the  mean  time,  as  I  have 

fven  a  whole  month's  rest  to  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
promise  myself  abundance  of  new  game  upon  my  return  thither. 

It  is  indeed  high  time  for  me  to  leave  the  country,  since  I  find 
the  whole  neighbourhood  begin  to  grow  very  inquisitive  after  my 
name  and  character ;  my  love  of  solitude,  taciturnity,  and  parti- 
cular way  of  life  having  raised  a  great  curiosity  in  all  these  parts. 

The  notions  which  have  been  framed  of  me  are  various ;  some 
look  upon  me  as  very  proud,  some  as  very  modest,  and  some  as 
very  melancholy.  Will  Wimble,  as  my  friend  the  butler  tells  me, 
observing  me  very  much  alone,  and  extremely  silent  when  I  am  in 
company,  is  afraid  I  have  killed  a  man.  The  country  people  seem 
to  suspect  me  for  a  conjurer;  and  some  of  them,  hearmg  or  the  visit 
which  I  made  to  Moll  White,  will  needs  have  it  that  Sir  Booeb  has 
brought  down  a  cunning  man  with  him,  to  cure  the  old  woman, 
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and  free  the  country  from  her  charms.  So  that  the  character  which 
I  go  under  in  part  of  the  neighhourhood,  is  what  they  here  call  a 
White  Witch. 

A  justice  of  peace,  who  lives  ahout  five  miles  off,  and  is  not  of 
Sir  I^oger's  party,  has  it  seems  said  twice  or  thrice  at  his  table, 
that  he  wishes  Sir  Bogeb  does  not  harbour  a  Jesuit  in  his  house, 
and  that  he  thinks  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  would  do  very 
well  to  make  me  give  some  account  of  myself. 

On  the  other  side,  some  of  Sir  Boger's  friends  are  afraid  the  old 
knight  is  imposed  upon  by  a  designing  fellow ;  and  as  they  have 
heard  that  he  converses  very  promiscuously  when  he  is  in  town,  do 
not  know  but  he  has  brought  down  with  him  some  discarded  whig, 
that  is  suUen,  and  says  nothing  because  he  is  out  of  place. 

Such  is  the  variety  of  opinions  which  are  here  entertained  of  me, 
BO  that  I  pass  among  some  for  a  disaffected  person,  and  among 
others  for  a  popish  priest;  among  some  for  a  wizard,  and  among 
others  for  a  murderer ;  and  all  this  for  no  other  reason  that  I  can 
imagine,  but  because  I  do  not  hoot,  and  halloo,  and  make  a  noise. 
It  is  true,  my  friend  Sir  Roger  tells  them  "  That  it  is  my  way,"  and 
that  I  am  only  a  philosopher;  but  this  will  not  satisfy  them. 
They  think  there  is  more  in  me  than  he  discovers,  and  that  I  do 
not  hold  my  tongue  for  nothing. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  I  shall  set  out  for  London  to-morrow, 
having  found  by  experience  that  the  country  is  not  a  place  for  a 
person  of  my  temper,  who  does  not  love  jollity,  and  what  they  call 
good  neighbourhood.  A  man  that  is  out  of  humour  when  an  un- 
expected guest  breaks  in  upon  him,  and  does  not  care  for  sacrificing 
an  afternoon  to  every  chance-comer,  that  will  be  the  master  of  his 
own  time  and  the  pursuer  of  his  own  inclinations,  makes  but  a  very 
unsociable  figure  in  this  kind  of  life.  I  shall  therefore  retire  into 
the  town,  if  I  may  make  use  of  that  phrase,  and  get  into  the  crowd 
again  as  fast  as  I  can,  in  order  to  be  alone.  I  can  there  raise  what 
speculations  I  please  upon  others  without  being  observed  myself, 
and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  company,  with  all 
the  privileges  of  solitude.  In  the  meanwhile,  to  finish  the  month, 
and  conclude  these  my  rural  speculations,  I  shall  here  insert  a 
letter  from  my  friend  Will  Honeycomb,  who  has  not  lived  a 
month  for  these  forty  years  out  of  the  smoke  of  London,  and 
rallies  me  after  his  way  upon  my  country  life. 

"  Dear  Spec, 
"  I  SUPPOSE  this  letter  will  find  thee  picking  of  daisies,  or  smelling 
to  a  lock  of  hay,  or  passing  away  thy  time  in  some  innocent  country 
diversion  of  the  like  nature.  I  have  however  orders  from  the  club 
to  summon  thee  up  to  town,  being  all  of  us  cm^edly  afraid  thou 
wilt  not  be  able  to  relish  our  company,  after  thy  conversations  with 
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Moll  White  and  Will  Wimble.  Pr'ythee  do  not  send  us  up  any 
more  stories  of  a  cock  and  a  bull,  nor  frighten  the  town  with  spirits 
and  witches.  Thy  speculations  begin  to  smell  confoimdedly  of 
woods  and  meadows.  K  thou  dost  not  come  up  quickly,  we  shall 
conclude  that  thou  art  in  love  with  one  of  Sir  Boger*s  dairy-maids. 
Service  to  the  knight.  Sir  Andrew  is  grown  the  cock  of  the  club 
since  he  left  us,  and,  if  he  does  not  return  quickly,  will  make  every 
mother's  son  of  us  commonwealth's  men. 

"DEAR  SPEC, 

"  Thine  eternally, 

"  WILL  HONEYCOMB." 
ADDISON.  C. 
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— Qui,  aut  tempus  quid  postulet  non  videt,  aut  plura  loquitur,  aut  se 
ostentat,  aut  eorum  quibuscum  est  rationem  non  habet^  is  ineptus  esse 
dicitur. 

TULL. 

That  man  is  guilty  of  impertinence,  who  considers  not  the  circumstances 
of  time,  or  engrosses  the  conversation,  or  makes  himself  the  subject  of 
his  discourse,  or  pays  no  regard  to  the  company  he  is  in. 

Having  notified  to  my  good  friend  Sir  Roger  that  I  should  set 
out  for  London  the  next  day,  his  horses  were  ready  at  the  appointed 
hour  in  the  evening ;  and,  attended  by  one  of  his  grooms,  I  arrived 
at  the  county  town  at  twilight,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  stage- 
coach the  day  following.  As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  the  inn,  ^e 
servant  who  waited  upon  me  inquired  of  the  chamberlain  in  my 
hearing  what  company  he  had  for  the  coach  ?  The  fellow  answered, 
"  Mrs.  Betty  Arable  tne  great  fortune,  and  the  widow  her  mother; 
a  recruiting  officer,  (who  took  a  place  because  they  were  to  go) ; 
young  'squire  Quickset  her  cousin,  (that  her  mother  wished  her  to 
be  married  to);  Ephraim  the  quaker,  her  guardian;  and  a  gentle- 
man that  had  studied  himself  dumb  from  Sir  Boger  de  Coverlet's. 
I  observed,  by  what  he  said  of  myself,  that  according  to  his  office 
he  had  dealt  much  in  intelligence ;  and  doubted  not  there  were  some 
foundation  for  his  reports  of  the  rest  of  the  company,  as  well  as  for 
the  whimsical  account  he  gave  of  me.  The  next  morning  at  day- 
break we  were  all  called ;  and  I,  who  know  my  own  natural  shy- 
ness, and  endeavoured  to  be  as  little  liable  to  be  disputed  with  as 
possible,  dressed  immediately,  that  I  might  make  no  one  wait. 
Tlie  first  preparation  for  oiu:  setting  out  was,  that  the  captain's 

VOL.  I.  E  e 
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half  pike  was  placed  near  the  coachmati,  and  a  dram  behind  the 
coach.  In  the  meantime  the  drummer,  the  captain's  equipage,  was 
very  loud,  "  that  none  of  the  captain's  things  should  be  placed  so 
as  to  be  spoiled;"  upon  which  his  cloak-bag  was  fixed  in  the  seat 
of  the  coach :  and  the  captain  himself,  according  to  a  frequent, 
though  invidious  behaviour  of  military  men,  ordered  his  man  to 
look  sharp,  that  none  but  one  of  the  ladies  should  have  the  place 
he  had  taJken  fronting  the  coach-box. 

We  were  in  some  Httle  time  fixed  in  our  seats,  and  sat  with  that 
dislike  which  people  not  too  good  natured  usually  conceive  of  each 
other  at  first  sight.   The  coach  jumbled  us  insensibly  into  some  sort 
of  familiarity :  and  we  had  not  moved  above  two  miles,  when  the 
widow  asked  the  captain  what  success  he  had  in  his  recruiting  ? 
The  officer,  with  a  frankness  he  believed  very  gracefril,  told  her, 
'  that  indeed  he  had  but  very  little  luck,  and  had  suffered  much  by 
desertion,  therefore  should  be  glad  to  end  his  warfare  in  the  service 
of  her  or  her  fair  daughter.    In  a  word,"  continued  he,  "  I  am  a 
soldier,  and  to  be  plain  is  my  character:  you  see  me,  madam, 
young,  sound,  and  imprudent ;  take  me  yourself,  widow,  or  give  me 
to  her,  I  will  be  wholly  at  your  disposal.    I  am  a  soldier  of  rortune, 
ha ! " — This  was  followed  by  a  vain  laugh  of  his  own,  and  a  deep 
silence  of  all  the  rest  of  the  company.    I  had  nothing  left  for  it  but 
to  fall  fast  asleep,  which  I  did  with  all  speed. — **  Come,"  said  he, 
"  resolve  upon  it,  we  will  make  a  wedding  at  the  next  town ;  we 
will  wake  this  pleasant  companion  who  is  fallen  asleep,  to  be  the 
bride-man ;  and,"  giving  the  quaker  a  clap  on  the  knee,  he  con- 
cluded,— "This  sly  saint,  who,  I'll  warrant,  understands  what  is 
what  as  well  as  you  or  I,  widow,  shall  give  the  bride  as  father." 
The  quaker,  who  happened  to  be  a  man  of  smartness,  answered, — 
"  Friend,  I  take  it  in  good  part  that  thou  hast  given  me   the 
authority  of  a  father  over  this  comely  and  virtuous  child;  and  I 
must  assure  thee,  that  if  I  have  the  giving  her,  I  shall  not  bestow 
her  on  thee.  Thy  mirth,  friend,  savoureth  of  folly :  thou  art  a  per- 
son of  a  light  mind,  thy  drum  is  a  type  of  thee,  it  soundeth  because 
it  is  empty.    Verily,  it  is  not  from  thy  fulness,  but  thy  emptiness 
that  thou  hast  spoken  this  day.    Friend,  friend^  we  have  hired  this 
coach  in  partnership  with  thee,  to  carry  us  to  the  great  city;  we. 
cannot  go  any  other  way.    This  worthy  mother  must  hear  thee  if 
thou  wilt  needs  utter  thy  follies ;  we  cannot  help  it,  friend,  I  say : 
if  thou  wilt,  we  must  hear  thee ;  but  if  thou  wert  a  man  of  under- 
standing, thou  wouldst  not  take  advantage  of  thy  courageous  coun- 
tenance to  abash  us  children  of  peace. — Thou  art,  thou  sayest,  a 
soldier ;  give  quarter  to  us,  who  cannot  resist  thee.    Why  didst 
thou  fleer  at  our  friend,  who  feigned  himself  asleep  ?    He  said  no- 
thing ;  but  how  dost  thou  know  what  he  containeth  ?    If  thou 
speakest  improper  things  in  the  hearing  of  this  virtuous  young 
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yirgin,  coDsider  it  as  an  outrage  against  a  distressed  person  that 
cannot  get  from  thee ;  to  speak  indiscreetly  what  we  are  obliged  to 
hear,  by  being  hasped  up  with  thee  in  this  public  vehicle,  is  in 
some  degree  assaulting  on  the  high  road." 

Here  Ephraim  paused ;  and  the  captain,  with  a  happy  and  un- 
common impudence,  which  can  be  convicted  and  support  itself 
at  the  same  time,  cries,  "  Faith,  friend,  I  thank  thee ;  I  should  have 
been  a  little  impertinent,  if  thou  hadst  not  reprimanded  me.  Come, 
thou  art,  I  see,  a  smoky  old  fellow,  and  I  will  be  very  orderly  the 
ensuing  part  of  my  joiumey.  I  was  going  to  give  myself  airs ;  but 
ladies,  I  beg  pardon." 

The  captain  was  so  little  out  of  humour,  and  our  company  was  so 
far  from  being  soured  by  this  little  ruffle,  that  Ephraim  and  he 
took  a  particular  delight  in  being  agreeable  to  each  other  for  the 
future ;  and  assumed  their  different  provinces  in  the  conduct  of  the 
company.  Our  reckonings,  apartments,  and  accommodation,  fell 
under  Ephraim ;  and  the  captain  looked  to  all  disputes  upon  the 
road,  as  the  good  behaviour  of  our  coachman,  and  the  right  we  had 
of  taking  place,  as  going  to  London,  of  all  vehicles  coming  from 
thence.  The  occurrences  we  met  with  were  ordinary,  and  very 
little  happened  which  could  entertain  by  the  relation  of  them :  but 
when  I  considered  the  company  we  were  in,  I  took  it  for  no  small 
good  fortune,  that  the  whole  journey  was  not  spent  in  imper- 
tinencies,  which  to  the  one  part*of  us  might  be  an  entertainment, 
to  the  other  a  suffering.  What  therefore  Ephraim  said  when  we 
were  almost  arrived  at  London,  had  to  me  an  air  not  only  of  good 
understanding,  but  good  breeding.  Upon  the  young  lady's  ex- 
pressing her  satisfaction  in  the  journey,  and  declaring  how  de- 
lightful it  had  been  to  her,  Ephraim  delivered  himself  as  follows : — 
"There  is  no  ordinary  part  of  human  life,  which  expresseth  so 
much  a  good  mind,  and  a  right  inward  man,  as  his  behaviour  upon 
meeting  with  strangers,  especially  such  as  may  seem  the  most  un- 
suitable companions  to  him :  such  a  man,  when  he  falleth  in  the 
way  with  persons  of  simplicity  and  innocence,  however  knowing 
he  may  be  in  the  ways  of  men,  will  not  vaunt  himself  thereof,  but 
will  the  rather  hide  his  superiority  to  them,  that  he  may  not  be 
painful  unto  them.  My  good  friend,"  continued  he,  turning  to  the 
officer,  *'  thee  and  I  are  to  part  by  and  by,  and  peradventure  we 
may  never  meet  again ;  but  be  advised  by  a  plain  man  ;  modes 
and  apparel  are  but  trifles  to  the  real  man,  therefore  do  not  think 
such  a  man  as  thyself  terrible  for  thy  garb,  nor  such  a  one  as  me 
contemptible  for  mine.  When  two  such  as  thee  and  I  meet,  with 
affections  as  we  ought  to  have  towards  each  other,  thou  shouldst 
rejoice  to  see  my  peaceable  demeanour,  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  thy  strength  and  ability  to  protect  me  in  it" 

STEELE.  T. 
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Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor,  aut  modns. 
Tarn  cari  capitis  l 

HOR.  OD.  Zxiv.  LIB.  L  1. 

"Who  can  grieve  too  much,  what  time  shall  end 

Our  mourning  for  so  dear  a  friend  l 

OBSBOH. 

There  is  a  sort  of  delight,  which  is  alternately  mixed  with 
terror  and  sorrow,  in  the  contemplation  of  death.  The  soul  has 
its  ciuiosity  more  than  ordinarily  awakened,  when  it  turns  its 
thoughts  upon  the  conduct  of  such  who  have  behaved  themselves 
with  an  equal,  a  resigned,  a  cheerful,  a  generous,  or  heroic  temper 
in  that  extremity.  We  are  affected  with  these  respective  manners 
of  behaviour,  as  we  secretly  believe  the  part  of  the  dying  person 
imitable  by  ourselves,  or  such  as  we  imagine  ourselves  more  par- 
ticularly capable  of  Men  of  exalted  minds  march  before  us  like 
princes,  and  are,  to  the  ordinary  race  of  mankind,  rather  subjects 
for  their  admiration  than  example  However,  there  are  no  ideas 
strike  more  forcibly  upon  our  imaginations,  than  those  which  are 
raised  from  reflections  upon  the  exits  of  great  and  excellent  men. 
Innocent  men  who  have  suffered  as  criminals,  though  they  were 
benefactors  to  human  society,  seem  to  be  persons  of  the  highest 
distinction,  among  the  vastly  greater  number  of  human  race,  the 
dead.  When  the  iniquity  of  the  times  brought  Socrates  to  his 
execution,  how  great  and  wonderful  is  it  to  behold  him,  unsup- 
ported by  anything  but  the  testimony  of  his  own  conscience  and 
conjectures  of  hereafter,  receive  the  poison  with  an  air  of  mirth 
^  and  good  humour,  and,  as  if  going  on  an  agreeable  journey,  be- 
speak some  deity  to  make  it  fortunate ! 

When  Phocion's  good  actions  had  met  with  the  like  reward  from 
his  country,  and  he  was  led  to  death  with  many  others  of  his 
friends,  they  bewailing  their  fate,  he  walking  composedly  towards 
the  place  of  execution,  how  gracefully  does  he  support  his  illustri- 
ous character  to  the  very  last  instant !  One  of  the  rabble  spitting 
at  him  as  he  passed,  with  his  usual  authority  he  called  to  Imow  if 
no  one  was  ready  to  teach  this  fellow  how  to  behave  himself. 
When  a  poor-spirited  creature  that  died  at  the  same  time  for  his 
crimes  bemoaned  himself  unmanfully,  he  rebuked  him  with  this 
question,  "  Is  it  no  consolation  to  such  a  man  as  thou  art  to  die 
with  Phocion?"  At  the  instant  when  he  was  to  die,  they  asked 
what  commands  he  bad  for  his  son  ?    He  answered — "  To  forget 
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this  injury  of  the  Athenians."  Niocles,  his  friend,  under  the  samle 
sentence,  desired  he  might  drink  the  potion  hefore  him.  Fhociou 
said,  "  Because  he  never  had  denied  him  anything,  he  would  not 
even  this,  the  most  difficult  request  be  had  ever  made." 

These  instances  were  very  noble  and  great,  and  the  reflections 
of  those  sublime  spirits  had  made  death  to  them,  what  it  is  really 
intended  to  be  by  the  Author  of  nature,  a  relief  from  a  various  be- 
ing, ever  subject  to  sorrows  and  difficulties. 

Epaminondas,  the  Theban  general,  having  received  in  fight  a 
mortal  stab  with  a  sword,  which  was  left  in  his  body,  lay  in  that 
postiure  till  he  had  intelligence  that  his  troops  had  obtained  the 
victory,  and  then  permitted  it  to  be  drawn  out ;  at  which  instant 
he  expressed  himself  in  this  manner — "  This  is  not  the  end  of  my 
life,  my  fellow-soldiers ;  it  is  now  your  Epaminondas  is  bom,  who 
dies  in  so  much  glory." 

It  were  an  endless  labour  to  collect  the  accounts  with  which  all 
ages  have  filled  the  world  of  noble  and  heroic  minds  that  have  re- 
signed this  being,  as  if  the  termination  of  life  were  but  an  ordinary 
occurrence  of  it. 

This  common-place  way  of  thinking  I  fell  into  from  an  awkward 
endeavour  to  throw  off  a  real  and  fresh  affliction,  by  turning  over 
books  in  a  melancholy  mood ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  remove  griefs 
which  touch  the  heart,  by  applying  remedies  which  only  entertain 
the  imagination.  As  theremre  this  Paper  is  to  consist  of  anything 
which  concerns  human  life,  I  cannot  help  letting  the  present  sub- 
ject regard  what  has  been  the  last  object  of  my  eyes,  though  an  en- 
tertainment of  sorrow. 

I  went  this  evening  to  visit  a  friend,  with  a  design  to  rally  him, 
upon  a  story  I  had  heard  of  his  intending  to  steal  a  marriage  with- 
out the  privity  of  us  his  intimate  friends  and  acquaintance.  I 
came  into  his  apartment  with  that  intimacy  which  I  have  done  for 
very  many  years,  and  walked  directly  into  his  bed- chamber,  where 
I  found  my  friend*  in  the  agonies  of  death.  What  could  I  do? 
The  innocent  mirth  in  mv  thoughts  struck  upon  me  like  the  most 
flagitious  wickedness :  I  in  vain  called  upon  him ;  he  was  sense- 
less and  too  far  spent  to  have  the  least  knowledge  of  my  sorrow,  or 
any  pain  in  himself.  Give  me  leave  then  to  transcribe  my  soli- 
loquy, as  I  stood  by  his  mother,  dimib  with  the  weight  of  grief  for 
a  son  who  was  her  honour  and  her  comfort,  and  never  till  that 
hour  since  his  birth  had  been  an  occasion  of  a  moment's  sorrow 
to  her. 

"  How  siurprising  is  this  change !  From  the  possession  of  vigo- 
rous life  and  strength,  to  be  reduced  in  a  few  hours  to  this  fatal  ex- 
tremity !     Those  lips  which  look  so  pale  and  livid,  within  these  few 

*  This,  we  are  told,  was  Stephen  Clay,  Esq.,  barrister  of  the  Inner 
Temple. 
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days  gave  delight  to  all  who  heard  their  utterance ;  it  was  the  busi- 
ness, the  purpose  of  his  being,  next  to  obeying  him  to  whom  he  is 
gone,  to  please  and  instruct,  and  that  for  no  other  end  but  to 
please  and  instruct.  Kindness  was  the  motive  of  his  actions,  and 
with  all  the  capacity  req uisite  for  making  a  figure  in  a  contentious 
world,  moderation,,  good  nature,  affability,  temperance,  and  chas- 
tity, were  the  arts  of  his  excellent  life.  There,  as  he  lies  in  help- 
less agony,  no  wise  man  who  knew  him  so  well  as  I,  but  would 
resign  all  the  world  can  bestow  to  be  so  near  the  end  of  such  a 
life.  Why  does  my  heart  so  little  obey  my  reason  as  to  lament 
thee,  thou  excellent  man? — Heaven  receive  him  or  restore  him ! — 
Thy  beloved  mother,  thy  obliged  friends,  thy  helpless  servants, 
stand  around  thee  without  distinction.  How  much  wouldst  thou, 
hadst  thou  thy  senses,  say  to  each  of  us ! 

"  But  now  that  good  heart  bursts,  and  he  is  at  rest  With  that 
breath  expired  a  soul  who  never  indulged  a  passion  unfit  for  the 
place  he  is  gone  to.  Where  are  now  thy  plans  of  justice,  of  truth, 
of  honour?  Of  what  use  the  volumes  thou  hast  collated,  the  argu- 
ments thou  hast  invented,  the  examples  thou  hast  followed  ?  Poor 
were  the  expectations  of  the  studious,  the  modest,  and  the  good,  if 
the  reward  of  their  labours  were  only  to  be  expected  from  man. 
No,  my  friend,  thy  intended  pleadings,  thy  intended  good  ofi&ces 
to  thy  friends,  thy  intended  services  to  thy  country,  are  already 
performed  (as  to  thy  concern  in  them)  in  his  sight,  before  whom 
the  past,  present,  and  future  appear  at  one  view.  While  others 
with  thy  talents  were  tormented  with  ambition,  with  vain  glory, 
with  envy,  with  emulation,  how  well  didst  thou  turn  thy  mind  to 
its  own  improvement  in  things  out  of  the  power  of  fortune ;  in 
probity,  in  integrity,  in  the  practice  and  study  of  justice !  How 
silent  thy  passage,  how  private  thy  journey,  how  glorious  thy  end! 
Many  have  I  known  more  famous,  some  more  knowing,  not  one  so 
innocent" 

STEELE.  R. 
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Opiferque  per  orbem 


Dicor 

ovis.  XST.  i.  521. 

And  am  the  great  physician  cali'd  below. 

DBTDKK. 

During  my  absence  in  the  country,  several  packets  have  been 
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left  for  me,  wbich  were  not  forwarded  to  me,  biBcause  I  was  ex<- 

Sected  every  day  in  town.  The  author  of  the  following  letter, 
ated  from  Tower  Hill,  having  sometimes  been  entertained  with 
some  learned  gentlemen  in  plush  doublets,*  who  have  vended 
their  wares  from  a  stage  in  that  place,  has  pleasantly  enough  ad- 
dressed to  me,  as  no  less  a  sage  in  morality,  than  those  are  in 
physic.  To  comply  with  his  kind  inclination  to  make  my  cures 
famous,  I  shall  give  vou  his  testimonial  of  my  great  abilities  at 
large  in  his  own  words : — 

*'  Tower  HiU,  July  5, 1711. 
"  Sir, 
"  Your  saying  the  other  day  there  is  something  wonderful  in 
the  narrowness  of  those  minds  which  can  be  pleased,  and  be  bar- 
ren of  bounty  to  those  who  please  tbem,f  makes  me  in  pain  that  I 
am  not  a  man  of  power.  If  I  were,  you  should  soon  see  how 
much  I  approve  your  speculations.  In  the  meantime,  I  beg  leave 
to  supply  that  inability  with  the  empty  tribute  of  an  honest  mind, 
by  telling  you  plainly  I  love  and  thank  you  for  your  daily  refresh- 
ments. I  constantly  peruse  your  paper,  as  I  smoke  my  morning's 
pipe  (though  I  cannot  forbear  reading  the  motto  before  I  fill  and 
light),  and  really  it  gives  a  grateftil  relish  to  every  whiff;  each 

faragraph  is  fraught  either  with  useful  or  delightful  notions,  and 
never  fail  of  being  highly  diverted  or  improved.  The  variety  of 
your  subjects  surprises  me  as  much  as  a  box  of  pictures  did 
formerly,  in  which  there  was  only  one  face,  that  by  pulling  some 
pieces  of  isinglass  over  it.  was  changed  into  a  grave  senator  or  a 
Merry  Andrew,  a  patchea  lady  or  a  nun,  a  beau  or  a  black-armoor, 
a  prude  or  a  coquette,  a  country  esquire  or  a  conjuror,  with  many 
other  different  representations  very  entertaining  (as  you  are), 
though  still  the  same  at  the  bottom.  This  was  a  childidk  amuse- 
ment, when  I  was  carried  away  with  outward  appearances ;  but 
you  make  a  deeper  impression,  and  affect  the  secret  springs  of  the 
mind;  you  charm  the  fancy,  sooth  the  passions,  and  insensibly 
lead  the  reader  to  that  sweetness  of  temper,  that  you  so  well  de- 
scribe ;  you  rouse  generosity  with  that  spirit  and  inculcate  huma- 
nity with  that  ease,  that  he  must  be  miserably  stupid  that  is  not 
affected  by  you.  I  cannot  say  indeed  that  you  have  put  imper- 
tinence to  silence  or  vanity  out  of  countenance ;  but  methinks  you 
have  bid  as  fair  for  it,  as  any  man  that  ever  appeared  upon  a 
public  stage ;  and  offer  an  infallible  cure  of  vice  and  folly,  for  the 
price  of  one  pennv.  And  since  it  is  usual  for  those  who  receive 
benefit  by  such  mmous  operators,  to  publish  an  advertisement, 
that  others  may  reap  the  same  advantage,  I  think  myself  obliged 

•  Empirics.  +  See  No.  107. 
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to  declare  to  all  the  world,  that  haying  for  a  long  time  been  sple- 
netic, ill-natured,  froward,  suspicious,  and  unsociable,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  your  medicines,  taken  only  with  half  an  ounce  of  right 
Virginia  tobacco,  for  six  successive  mornings,  I  am  become  open, 
obliging,  officious,  frank,  and  hospitable. 

"  I  am,  your  humble  servant, 
"  And  great  admirer, 

"  George  Tbusty." 

The  ctfreful  father  and  humble  petitioner  hereafter  mentioned, 
who  are  under  difficulties  about  the  just  management  of  fans,  will 
soon  receive  proper  advertisements  relating  to  the  professors  in 
that  behalf,  with  their  places  of  abode,  and  methods  of  teaching. 

"  July  6,  ini. 
"  Sib, 
"  In  your  Spectatob  of  June  the  7th,*  you  transcribe  a  letter 
sent  to  you  from  a  new  sort  of  muster-master,  who  teaches  ladies 
the  whole  exercise  of  the  fan ;  I  have  a  daughter  just  come  to 
town,  who  though  she  has  always  held  a  fan  in  her  hand  at  proper 
times,  yet  she  knows  no  more  how  to  use  it  according  to  true  dis- 
cipline, than  an  awkward  school-boy  does  to  make  use  of  his  new 
sword.  I  have  sent  for  her  on  purpose  to  learn  the  exercise,  she 
being  already  very  well  accomplished  in  all  other  arts  which  are 
necessary  for  a  young  lady  to  understand ;  my  request  is,  that  you 
will  speak  to  your  correspondent  on  my  behalf,  and  in  your  next 
paper  let  me  know  what  he  expects,  either  by  the  month  or  quar- 
ter, for  teaching ;  and  where  he  keeps  h^  place  of  rendezvous.  I 
have  a  son  too,  whom  I  would  fain  have  taught  to  gallant  fans, 
and  should  be  glad  to  know  what  the  gentleman  will  have  for 
teaching  them  both,  I  finding  fans  for  practice  at  my  own  expense. 
This  information  will  in  the  highest  manner  oblige, 

"  Sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  William  Wiseacre. 

"  As  soon  as  my  son  is  perfect  in  this  art  (which  I  hope  will 
be  in  a  year's  time,  for  the  boy  is  pretty  apt),  I  design  he  shall 
learn  to  ride  the  great  horse,  (although  he  is  not  yet  above  twenty 
years  old),  if  his  mother,  whose  darling  he  is,  will  venture  him." 

"  TO  the  spectator. 

The  humble  Petition  of  Benjamin  Easy,  gent. 

"  Sheweth, 
"  That  it  was  your  petitioner's  misfortune  to  walk  to  Hackney 

•  No.  102. 
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church  last  Sunday,  where  to  his  great  amazement  he  met  with  a 
soldier  of  your  own  training ;  she  furls  a  fan,  recovers  a  fan,  and 
goes  through  the  whole  exercise  of  it  to  admiration.  This  well- 
managed  officer  of  yoiu^  has,  to  my  knowledge,  heen  the  ruin  of 
ahove  five  young  gentlemen  hesides  myself,  and  still  goes  on  lay- 
ing waste  wheresoever  she  comes,  whereby  the  whole  village  is 
in  great  danger.  Our  humble  request  is,  therefore,  that  this 
bold  Amazon  be  ordered  immediately  to  lay  down  her  arms,  or 
that  you  would  issue  forth  an  order,  that  we  who  have  been  thus 
injured  may  meet  at  the  place  of  general  rendezvous,  and  there  be 
taught  to  manage  our  snuff-boxes  in  such  manner  as  we  may  be  an 
equal  match  for  her; 

"  And  your  petitioner  shall  ever  pray,  &c." 

STEELE.  B. 
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Estbreyitate  opus,  ut  currat  sententia 

HOR.  SAT.  X.  lib.  i.  9. 

Express  your  sentiments  with  brevity. 

I  HAVE  somewhere  read  of  an  eminent  person,  who  used  in  his 
private  offices  of  devotion  to  give  thanks  to  Heaven  that  he  was 
bom  a  Frenchman :  for  my  own  part,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  peculiar 
blessing  that  I  was  bom  an  Englishman.  Among  many  other 
reasons  I  think  myself  very  happy  in  my  country,  as  the  language 
of  it  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  a  man  who  is  sparing  of  his  words, 
and  an  enemy  to  lo^acity. 

As  I  have  frequently  reflected  on  my  good  fortune  in  this  par- 
ticular, I  shall  communicate  to  the  public  my  speculations  upon 
the  English  tongue,  not  doubting  but  they  will  be  acceptable  to  all 
my  curious  readers. 

The  English  delight  in  silence  more  than  any  other  European 
nation,  if  the  remarks  which  are  made  on  us  by  foreigners  are 
true.  Our  discourse  is  not  kept  up  in  conversation,  but  falls  into 
more  pauses  and  intervals  than  in  our  neighbouring  countries ;  as 
it  is  observed,  that  the  matter  of  our  writings  is  thrown  much 
closer  together,  and  lies  in  a  narrower  compass  than  is  usual  in 
the  works  of  foreign  authors :  for,  to  favour  our  natural  taciturnity, 
when  we  are  obliged  to  utter  our  thoughts,  we  do  it  in  the  shortest 
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wa^  w-e  are  able,  and  give  as  quick  a  birth  to  out  conceptions  as 
possible. 

This  humour  shows  itself  in  several  remarks  that  we  may  make 
upon  the  English  language.  As  first  of  all  by  its  abounding  in 
monosyllables,  which  gives  us  an  opportuni^  of  delivering  our 
thoughts  in  few  sounds.  This  indeed  ta^es  on  from  the  elegance 
of  our  tongue,  but  at  the  same  time  expresses  our  ideas  in  the 
readiest  manner,  and  consequently  answers  the  first  design  of 
speech  better  than  the  multitude  of  syllables,  which  make  the 
words  of  other  languages  more  tuneable  and  sonorous.  The 
sounds  of  our  English  words  are  commonly  like  those  of  string 
music,  short  and  transient,  which  rise  and  perish  upon  a  single 
touch  :  those  of  other  languages  are  like  the  notes  of  wind  instru- 
ments, sweet  and  swelling,  and  lengthened  out  into  variety  of  mo- 
dulation. 

In  the  next  place  we  may  observe,  that  where  the  words  are  not 
monosyllables,  we  often  make  them  so,  as  much  as  lies  in  our 
power,  by  our  rapidity  of  pronunciation ;  as  it  generally  happens 
in  most  of  our  long  words  which  are  derived  from  the  Latin,  wnere 
we  contract  the  length  of  the  syllables  that  gives  them  a  grave  and 
solemn  air  in 'their  own  language,  to  make  them  more  proper  for 
dispatch,  and  more  conformable  to  the  genius  of  our  tongue.  This 
we  may  find  in  a  multitude  of  words,  as  "  liberty,  conspii*acy, 
theatre,  orator,"  &c. 

The  same  natural  aversion  to  loquacity  has  of  late  years  made  a 
very  considerable  alteration  in  our  language  by  closing  in  one 
syllable  the  termination  of  our  preterperfect  tense,  as  in  these 
words,  "  drown'd,  walk'd,  arriv'd,"  for  "  drowned,  walked,  arrived," 
which  has  very  much  disfigured  the  tongue,  and  turned  a  tenth 
part  of  our  smoothest  words  into  so  many  clusters  of  consonants. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  want  of  vowels  in  our 
language  has  been  the  general  complaint  of  our  politest  authors, 
who  nevertheless  are  the  men  that  have  made  these  retrenchments, 
and  consequently  very  much  increased  our  former  scarcity. 

This  reflection  on  the  words  that  end  in  ed,  I  have  heard  in 
conversation  from  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  this  age  has  pre< 
duced.*  I  think  we  may  add  to  the  foregoing  observation,  the 
change  which  has  happened  in  our  language,  by  the  abbreviation 
of  several  words  that  are  terminated  in  "  eth,"  by  substituting  an 
s  in  the  room  of  the  last  syUable,  as  in  "  drowns,  walks,  arrives," 
and  innumerable  other  words,  which  in  the  pronunciation  of  our 
forefathers  were  "  drowneth,  walketh,  arriveth."  This  has  wonder- 
fully multiplied  a  letter  which  was  before  too  frequent  in  the 
English  tongue,  and  added  to  that  hissing  in  our  language,  which 

♦  Swift. 
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is  taken  so  mucli  notice  of  by  foreigners ;  but  at  the  same  time 
humours  our  taciturnity,  and  eases  us  of  many  superfluous  syllables. 

I  might  here  observe,  tha.t  the  same  single  letter  on  many  occa- 
sions does  the  office  of  a  whole  word,  and  represents  the  "  his  "  and 
"  her  *'  of  our  forefathers.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  ear  of  a 
foreigner,  which  is  the  best  judge  in  this  case,  would  very  much 
disapprove  of  such  innovations,  which  indeed  we  do  ourselves  in 
some  measure,  by  retaining  the  old  termination  in  writing,  and  in 
all  the  solemn  offices  of  our  religion. 

As  in  the  instances  I  have  given  we  have  epitomized  many  of 
our  particular  words  to  the  detriment  of  our  tongue,  so  on  other 
occasions  we  have  drawn  two  words  into  one  which  has  likewise 
very  untuned  our  language,  and  clogged  it  with  consonants,  as 
"  may'nt,  can't,  shan't,  won't,"  and  the  like,  for,  '*  may  not,  can 
not,  shall  not,  will  not,"  &c. 

It  is  perhaps  this  humoiu:  of  speaking  no  more  than  we  needs 
must,  which  has  so  miserably  curtailed  some  of  our  words,  that  in 
familiar  writings  and  conversations  they  often  lose  all  but  their 
first  syllables,  as  in  "mob.  rep.  pos.  incog."  and  the  like;  and  as 
all  ridiculous  words  make  their  first  entry  into  a  language  by  fami- 
liar phrases,  I  dare  not  answer  for  these,  that  they  will  not  in  time 
be  looked  upon  as  part  of  our  tongue.  We  see  some  of  our  poets 
have  been  so  indiscreet  as  to  imitate  Hudibras's  doggrel  expressions 
in  their  serious  compositions,  by  throwing  out  the  signs  of  our 
substantives,  which  are  essential  to  the  English  language.  Nay, 
this  humour  of  shortening  our  language  had  once  run  so  far,  that 
some  of  our  celebrated  authors,  among  whom  we  may  reckon  Sir 
Roger  L'Estrange  in  particular,  began  to  prune  their  words  of  all 
-superfluous  letters  as  they  termed  them,  in  order  to  adjust  the 
spelling  to  the  pronunciation ;  which  would  have  confounded  aU 
our  etymologies,  and  have  quite  destroyed  our  tongue. 

We  may  likewise  observe,  that  our  proper  names,  when  fami- 
liarized in  English,  generally  dwindle  to  monosyllables,  whereas, 
in  other  modem  languages  they  receive  a  softer  turn  on  this  occah 
sion,  by  the  addition  of  a  new  syllable.  Nick  in  Italian  is  Nicolini, 
Jack  in  French  JaUot ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 

There  is  another  particular  in  our  language  which  is  a  great  in- 
stance of  our  frugality  of  words,  and  that  is  the  suppressing  of 
several  particles  which  must  be  produced  in  other  tongues  to  make 
a  sentence  intelligible.  This  often  perplexes  the  best  writers, 
when  they  find  the  relatives  "  whom,  which,  or  they,"  at  their 
mercy,  whether  they  may  have  admission  or  not,  and  will  never  be 
decided  till  we  have  something  like  an  academy,  that  by  the  best 
authorities  and  rules,  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  languages,  shall 
settle  all  controversies  between  grammar  and  idiom. 

I  have  only  considered  our  language  as  it  shows  the  genius  and 
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natural  temper  of  the  English,  which  is  modest,  thoughtful,  and 
sincere,  and  which  perhaps  may  recommend  the  people,  though 
it  has  spoiled  the  tongue.  We  might  perhaps  carrj'  the  same 
thought  into  other  languages,  and  deduce  a  great  part  of  what  is 
peculiar  to  them  from  the  genius  of  the  people  who  speak  them. 
It  is  certain,  the  light  talkative  humour  of  the  French  has  not  a 
little  infected  their  tongue,  which  might  be  shown  by  many  in- 
stances ;  as  the  genius  of  the  Italians,  which  is  so  much  addicted 
to  music  and  ceremony,  has  moulded  all  their  words  and  phrases 
to  those  particular  uses.  The^  stateliness  and  gravity  of  the 
Spaniards  show  themselves  to  perfection  in  the  solemnity  of  their 
language ;  and  the  blunt  honest  liumour  of  the  Germans  sounds 
better  in  the  roughness  of  the  High-Dutch,  than  it  would  in  a  po- 
liter tongue. 

ADDISON.  C. 
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Parthis  mendacior- 


HOR.  Ep.  i.  lib.  ii.  112. 
A  greater  liar  Parthia  never  bred. 

According  to  the  request  of  this  strange  fellow,  I  shall  print  the 
following  letter. 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  I  SHALL  without  any  manner  of  preface  or  apology  acquaint 
you,  that  I  am,  and  ever  have  been  from  my  youth  upward,  one  of 
the  greatest  liars  this  island  has  produced.  I  have  read  all  the 
Moralists  upon  the  subject,  but  could  never  find  any  effect  their 
discourses  had  upon  me,  but  to  add  to  my  misfortune  by  new 
thoughts  and  ideas,  and  making  me  more  ready  in  my  language, 
and  capable  of  sometimes  mixing  seeming  truths  with  my  impro- 
babilities. With  this  strong  passion  towards  falsehood  in  this 
kind,  there  does  not  live  an  honester  man,  or  a  sincerer  friend; 
but  my  imagination  runs  away  with  me,  and  whatever  is  started,  I 
have  such  a  scene  of  adventures  appears  in  an  instant  before  me, 
that  I  cannot  help  uttering  them ;  though,  to  my  immediate  con- 
fusion, I  cannot  but  know  I  am  liable  to  be  detected  by  the  first 
man  I  meet. 
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"  Upon  occasion  of  the  mention  of  the  battle  of  Pultowa,*  I 
could  not  forbear  giving  an  account  of  a  kinsman  of  mine,  a  young 
merchant  who  was  bred  at  Moscow,  that  had  too  much  mettle  to 
attend  books  of  entries  and  accounts,  when  there  was  so  active  a 
scene  in  the  coimtry  where  he  resided,  and  followed  the  Czar  as  a 
volunteer.  This  warm  youth  (bom  at  the  instant  the  thing  was 
spoke  of)  was  the  man  who  unhorsed  the  Swedish  general,  he  was 
the  occasion  that  the  Muscovites  kept  their  fire  in  so  soldier-like  a 
manner,  and  brought  up  those  troops  which  were  covered  from  the 
enemy  at  the  beginning  of  the  day;  besides  this,  he  had  at  last 
the  good  fortune  to  be  the  man  who  took  Count  Piper .f  With  all 
this  fire  I  knew  my  cousin  to  be  the  civilest  creature  in  the  world. 
He  never  made  any  impertinent  show  of  his  valour,  and  then  he 
had  an  excellent  genius  for  the  world  in  every  other  kind.  I  had 
letters  from  him  (here  I  felt  in  my  pockets)  that  exactly  spoke  the 
Czar's  character,  which  I  knew  perfectly  well ;  and  I  could  not 
forbear  concludiug,  that  I  lay  with  his  unperial  majesty  twice  or 
thrice  a  week  all  the  while  he  lodged  at  Deptford.^  What  is  worse 
than  all  this,  it  is  impossible  to  siyeak  to  me,  but  you  give  me 
some  occasion  of  coming  out  with  one  lie,  or  other,  that  has 
neither  wit,  humour,  prospect  of  interest,  or  any  other  motive  that 
I  can  think  of  in  nature.  The  other  day,  when  one  was  commend- 
ing an  eminent  and  learned  divine,  what  occasion  in  the  world  had 
I  to  say,  *  Methinks  he  would  look  more  venerable  if  he  were  not 
so  fair  a  man  ?'  I  remember  the  company  smiled.  I  have  seen 
the  gentleman  since,  and  he  is  coal  black.  I  have  intimations 
every  day  in  my  life  that  nobody  believes  me,  yet  I  am  never  the 
better.  I  was  saying  something  the  other  day  to  an  old  friend  at 
Wills  s  coffee-house,  and  he  made  me  no  manner  of  answer ;  but 
told  me  that  an  acquaintance  of  Tully  the  orator  having  two  or 
three  times  together  said  to  him,  without  receiving  any  answer, 
*  That  upon  his  honoiu:  he  was  but  that  very  month  forty  years  of 
age  ;*  Tully  answered,  *  Surely  you  think  me  the  most  incredulous 
man  in  the  world,  if  I  do  not  believe  what  you  have  told  me  every 
day  these  ten  years.'  The  mischief  of  it  is,  I  find  myself  wonder- 
fully inclined  to  have  been  present  at  every  occurrence  that  is 
spoken  of  before  me;  this  has  led  me  into  many  inconveniences, 

*  Between  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  and  Peter  I.  emperor  of  Bossia,  July 
8, 1709. 

i"  Charles  XII.*s  prime  minister. 

t  In  the  winter  of  1697-8,  the  Czar  had  apartments  at  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Evelyn  at  Deptford ;  from  which  a  back  door  was  opened  into  the  king's 
yard,  through  which  he  could  go  among  the  ship-builders,  who  shewed  him 
their  draughts,  and  the  method  of  laying  down  any  vessel  by  the  rules  of  pro- 
portion, &c. 
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but  indeed  they  have  been  the  fewer,  because  I  am  no  ill-natured 
man,  and  never  spake  things  to  any  man's  disadvantage.  I  never 
directly  defame,  but  I  do  what  is  as  bad  in  the  consequence,  for  I 
have  often  made  a  man  say  such  and  such  a  lively  expression,  who 
was  bom  a  mere  elder  brother.  When  one  has  said  in  my  hearing, 
*  Such  a  one  is  no  wiser  than  he  should  be/  I  immediately  Lave 
replied,  *  Now  'faith,  I  cannot  see  that,  he  said  a  very  good  thing 
to  my  Lord  Such-a  one,  upon  such  an  occasion,  and  the  like.'  Such 
an  honest  dolt  as  this  has  been  watched  in  every  expression  he 
uttered,  upon  my  recommendation  of  him,  and  consequently  been 
subjected  to  the  more  ridicule.  I  once  endeavoured  to  cure  my- 
self of  this  impertinent  quality,  and  resolved  to  hold  my  tongue  for 
seven  days  together ;  I  did  so,  but  then  I  had  so  many  winks  and 
unnecessary  distortions  of  my  face  upon  what  any  body  else  said, 
that  I  found  I  only  forebore  the  expression,  and  that  I  still  lied  in 
my  heart  to  every  man  I  met  with.  You  are  to  know  one  thing, 
(which  I  believe  you  will  say  is  a  pity  considering  the  use  I  should 
have  made  of  it),  I  never  travelled  in  my  life ;  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  could  have  spoken  of  any  foreign  country  with  more 
familiarity  than  I  do  at  present,  in  company,  who  are  strangers  to 
me.  I  have  cursed  the  inns  in  Germany ;  commended  the  brothels 
at  Venice ;  the  freedom  of  conversation  in  France ;  and  though  I 
never  was  out  of  this  dear  town,  and  fifty  miles  about  it,  have  been 
tiu^e  nights  together  dogged  by  bravoes,  for  an  intrigue  with  a 
cardinal's  mistress  at  Borne. 

"  It  were  endless  to  give  you  particulars  of  this  kind ;  but  I  can 
assure  you,  Mr.  Spectator,  there  are  about  twenty  or  thirty  of  us 
in  this  town;  I  mean  by  this  town  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster; I  say  there  are  in  town  a  sufficient  number  of  us  to 
make  a  society  among  ourselves ;  and  since  we  cannot  be  believed 
any  longer,  I  beg  of  you  to  print  this  my  letter,  that  we  may  meet 
together,  and  be  under  such  regulation  as  there  may  be  no  occa- 
sion for  belief  or  confidence  among  us.  If  you  think  fit,  we  might  be 
called  *  the  historians,'  for  liar  is  become  a  very  harsh  word.  And  that 
a  member  of  the  society  may  not  hereafter  be  ill  received  by  the 
rest  of  the  world,  I  desire  you  would  explain  a  little  this  sort  of 
men,  and  not  let  us  historians  be  ranked,  as  we  are  in  the  ima- 
ginations of  ordinary  people,  among  common  liars,  make-bates,  im- 
postors, and  incendiaries.  For  your  instruction  herein,  you  are  to 
know  that  an  historian  in  conversation  is  only  a  person  of  so  preg- 
nant a  fancy,  that  he  cannot  be  contented  with  ordinary  occiu*- 
rences.  I  know  a  man  of  quality  of  our  order,  who  is  of  the  wrong 
side  of  forty-three,  and  has  been  of  that  age,  according  to  Tully's 
jest,  for  some  years  since,  whose  vein  is  upon  the  romantic.  Give 
him  the  least  occasion,  and  he  will  tell  you  something  so  very  par- 
ticular that  happened  in  such  a  year,  and  in  such  a  company, 
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where  by  the  by  was  present  such  a  one,  who  was  afterwards  made 
such  a  thinff — Out  of  all  these  circumstances,  in  the  best  language 
in  the  world,  he  will  join  together,  with  such  probable  incidents,  an 
account,  that  shows  a  person  of  the  deepest  penetration,  the 
honestest  mind,  and  withal  something  so  humble  when  he  speaks 
of  himself,  that  you  would  admire.  Dear  sir,  why  should  this  be 
lying?  There  is  nothing  so  instructive.  He  has  withal  the 
gravest  aspect ;  something  so  very  venerable  and  great !  Another 
of  these  historians  is  a  young  man  whom  we  would  take  in,  though 
he  extremely  wants  parts ;  as  people  send  children  (before  they  can 
learn  anything)  to  school,  to  keep  them  out  of  harm's  way. — He 
tells  things  which  have  nothing  at  all  in  them,  and  can  neither 
please  nor  displese,  but  merely  take  up  your  time  to  no  manner  of 
purpose,  no  manner  of  delight ;  but  he  is  good  natured,  and  does 
it  because  he  loves  to  be  saying  something  to  you,  and  entertain 
you. 

**  I  could  name  you  a  soldier  that  hath  done  very  great  things 
without  slaughter ;  he  is  prodigiously  dull  and  slow  of  head,  but 
what  he  can  say  is  for  ever  false,  so  that  we  must  have  Mm. 

"  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you  of  one  more,  who  is  a  lover ;  he  is  the 
most  afiSioted  creature  in  the  world,  lest  what  happened  between  him 
and  a  great  beauty  should  ever  be  known.  Yet  again  he  comforts 
himself,  *  Hang  the  jade  her  woman.  If  money  can  keep  the  slut 
trusty  I  will  do  it,  though  I  mortgage  every  acre;  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  for  that ;  All  for  Love,  and  the  World  well  lost.* 

"  Then,  sir,  there  is  my  little  merchant,  honest  Indigo  of  the 
'Change;  there  is  my  man  for  loss  or  gain;  there  is  tare  and  tret, 
there  is  lying  all  round  tbe  globe ;  he  has  such  a  prodigious  intel- 
gence,  he  knows  all  the  French  are  doing,  and  what  we  intend  or 
ought  to  intend,  and  has  itfrom  such  hands. — But,  alas,  whither  am 
I  running !  while  I  complain,  while  I  remonstrate  to  you,  even  all 
this  is  a  lie,  and  there  is  not  one  such  person  of  quality,  lover,  sol- 
dier, or  merchant,  as  I  have  now  described  in  the  whole  world,  that 
I  know  of.  But  I  will  catch  myself  once  in  my  life,  and  in  spite  of 
nature  speak  one  truth,  to  wit,  that  I  am 

"  Your  humble  servant,"  &c. 

STEELE.*  R. 

•  Steele  had  seven  years  before  this  produced  his  comedy  of  "  The  Lying 
Lover,"  from  which  Foote  afterwards  borrowed  the  chief  incidents  of  his 
*"  Liar." 
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At  hsdc  etiam  servis  semper  libera  fuerunt,  tunerent,  gauderent,  dolerent, 
suo  potius  quam  alterius  arbitrio. 

TULL.  EPIST. 

Even  slaves  were  always  at  liberty  to  fear,  rejoice,  and  grieve,  at  their  own 
rather  than  another's  pleasure. 

It  is  no  small  concern  to  me,  that  I  find  so  many  complaints 
from  that  part  of  mankind  whose  portion  it  is  to  live  in  servitude, 
that  those  whom  they  depend  upon  will  not  allow  them  to  he  even 
as  happy  as  their  condition  will  admit  o£  There  are,  as  these  un- 
happy correspondents  inform  me,  masters  who  are  offended  at  a 
cheenul  countenance,  and  think  a  servant  is  hroke  loose  from 
them,*lf  he  does  not  preserve  the  utmost  awe  in  their  presence. 
There  is  one  who  says,  if  he  looks  satisfied,  his  master  asks  him 
"  What  makes  him  so  pert  this  morning ;"  if  a  little  sour,  "  Hark  ye, 
sirrah,  are  you  not  paid  your  wages  ?"  The  poor  creatiures  live  in 
the  most  extreme  misery  together :  the  master  knows  not  how  to 
preserve  respect,  nor  the  servant  how  to  give  it.  It  seems  this  per- 
son is  of  so  sullen  a  natiore,  that  he  knows  hut  little  satisfaction  in 
the  midst  of  a  plentiful  fortune,  and  secretly  frets  to  see  any  appear- 
ance of  content  in  one  that  lives  upon  the  hundredth  part  of  his 
income,  while  he  is  unhappy  in  the  possession  of  the  whole.  Uneasy 
persons,  who  cannot  possess  their  own  minds,  vent  their  spleen 
upon  all  who  depend  upon  them ;  which,  I  think,  is  expressed  in  a 
lively  manner  in  the  following  letters : — 

"August  2, 1711. 
"  Sir, 
"  I  HAVE  read  your  Spectator  of  the  third  of  the  last  month,* 
and  wish  I  had  the  happiness  of  heing  preferred  to  serve  so  good 
a  master  as  Sir  Eoger.  The  character  of  my  master  is  the  very 
reverse  of  that  good  and  gentle  knight's.  All  his  directions  are 
given,  and  his  mind  revealed,  by  way  of  contraries :  as  when  any- 
thiug  is  to  he  remembered,  with  a  peculiar  cast  of  face  he  cries, 
*  Be  sure  to  forget  now.'  If  I  am  to  make  haste  back,  *  Do  not 
come  these  two  hours ;  be  sure  to  call  by  the  way  upon  some  of 
your  companions'  Then  another  excellent  way  of  his  is,  if  he 
sets  me  anything  to  do,  which  he  knows  must  necessarily  take  up 
half  a  day,  he  calls  ten  times  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  know 

•  No.  107. 
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vhether  I  have  done  yet.  This  is  his  manner ;  and  the  same  per- 
verseness  runs  through  all  his  actions,  according  as  the  circum- 
fitances  vary.  Besides  all  this,  he  is  so  suspicious,  that  he  suhmits 
himself  to  the  drudgery  of  a  spy.  He  is  as  unhappy  himself  as  he 
makes  his  servants :  he  is  constantly  watching  us,  and  we  differ 
no  more  in  pleasure  and  liberty  than  as  a  gaoler  and  a  prisoner. 
He  lays  traps  for  faults,  and  no  sooner  makes  a  discovery,  hut 
falls  into  such  language,  as  I  am  more  ashamed  of  for  coming 
from  him,  than  for  being  directed  to  me.  This,  sir,  is  a  short 
sketch  of  a  master  I  have  served  upwards  of  nine  years;  and 
though  I  have  never  wronged  him,  I  confess  my  despair  of 
pleasing  him  has  very  much  abated  my  endeavour  to  do  it.  If 
you  will  give  me  leave  to  steal  a  sentence  out  of  my  master's 
Clarendon,  I  shall  tell  you  my  case  in  a  word,  *  Being  used  worse 
than  I  deserved,  I  carea  less  to  deserve  well  than  I  had  done.* 

"  I  am.  Sir, 
"  Your  humble  servant, 

"Kalph  Valet." 

"  Dear  Mr.  Specter, 

"  T  AM  the  next  thing  to  a  lady's  woman,  and  am  under  both 
my  lady  and  her  woman.  I  am  so  used  by  them  both,  that  I 
fihould  be  very  glad  to  see  them  in  The  Specter.  My  lady  her- 
self is  of  no  mind  in  the  world,  and  for  that  reason  her  woman  is 
of  twenty  minds  in  a  moment.  My  lady  is  one  that  never  knows 
what  to  do  with  herself;  she  pulls  on  and  puts  off  everything  she 
wears  twenty  times,  before  she  resolves  upon  it  for  that  day.  I 
stand  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  reach  things  to  her  woman. 
When  my  lady  asks  for  a  thing,  I  hear,  and  have  half  brought -it, 
when  the  woman  meets  me  in  the  middle  of  the  room  to  receive  it, 
and  at  that  instant  she  says,  *  No,  she  will  not  have  it.^  Then  I 
go  back,  and  her  woman  comes  up  to  her,  and  by  this  time  she  will 
have  that,  and  two  or  three  things  more  in  an  instant.  The  woman  and 
I  run  to  each  other ;  I  am  loaded,  and  delivering  the  things  to  her, 
when  my  lady  says  she  wants  none  of  all  these  things,  and  we  are 
the  dullest  creatiures  in  the  world,  and  she  the  unhappiest  woman 
living,  for  she  shall  not  be  drest  in  any  time.  Thus  we  stand  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  when  our  good  lady,  with  all  the  patience  in 
the  world,  tells  us,  as  plain  as  she  can  speak,  that  she  will  have 
temper  because  we  have  no  manner  of  understanding ;  and  begins 
again  to  dress,  and  see  if  we  can  find  out  of  ourselves  what  we  are 
to  do.  When  she  is  dressed,  she  goes  to  dinner,  and  after  she  has 
disliked  everything  there,  she  calls  for  her  coach,  then  commands 
it  in  again,  and  then  she  will  not  go  out  at  all,  and  then  will  go 
too,  and  orders  the  chariot.  Now,  good  Mr.  Specter,  I  desire 
you  would,  in  the  behalf  of  all  who  serve  froward  ladies^  give  out 
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in  your  paper,  that  nothing  can  be  done  without  allowing  time  for 
it,  and  that  one  cannot  he  back  again  with  what  one  was  sent  for, 
if  one  is  called  hack  before  one  can  go  a  step  for  that  they  want. 
And  if  you  please,  let  them  know  that  all  mistresses  are  as  like  as 
^  senrants. 

"  I  am  your  loving  friend, 

**Patjenoe  Geddy." 

These  are  great  calamities ;  but  I  met  the  other  day  in  the  Five- 
fields,  towards  Chelsea,  a  pleasanter  tyrant  than  either  of  the 
above  represented.  A  fat  fellow  was  passing  on  in  his  open  waist- 
coat ;  a  boy  of  fourteen,  in  a  livery,  carrying  after  him  his  cloidr, 
upper  coat,  hat,  wig,  and  sword.  The  poor  lad  was  ready  to  sink 
with  the  weight,  and  could  not  keep  up  with  his  master,  who 
turned  back  every  half  furlong,  and  wondered  what  made  the 
lazy  young  dog  lag  behind. 

There  is  something  very  unaccountable,  that  people  cannot  put 
themselves  in  the  condition  of  the  persons  below  them,  when  they 
consider  the  commands  they  give.  But  there  is  nothing  more 
common,  than  to  see  a  fellow  (who,  if  he  were  reduced  to  it,  would 
not  be  hired  by  any  man  living)  lament  that  he  is  troubled  with 
the  most  worthless  dogs  in  nature. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  running  too  far  out  of  common  life  to  urge, 
that  he  who  is  not  master  of  himself  ^md  his  own  passions,  cannot 
be  a  proper  master  of  another.  Equanimity  in  a  man's  own  words 
and  actions,  will  easily  dijffuse  itself  through  his  whole  family. 
Pamphilio  has  the  happiest  household  of  any  man  I  know,  and 
that  proceeds  from  the  humane  regard  he  has  to  them  in  their 
private  persons,  as  well  as  in  respect  that  they  are  his  servants. 
lf*there  be  any  occasion,  wherein  they  may  in  themselves  be  sup- 
posed to  be  unfit  to  attend  their  master's  concerns  by  reason  of 
any  attention  to  their  own,  he  is  so  good  as  to  place  himself  in 
their  condition.  I  thought  it  very  becoming  in  him,  when  at 
dinner  the  other  day,^he  made  an  apology  for  want  of  more  atten- 
dants. He  said,  **  One  of  my  footmen  is  gone  to  the  wedding  of 
his  sister,  and  the  other  I  do  not  expect  to  wait,  because  his  father 
died  but  two  days  ago." 

STEELE.  T. 
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Utitur  in  re  non  dubia  te^tibus  non  necessariis. 

TVLL. 

He  uses  unnecessary  proofs  in  an  indisputable  point 

One  meets  now  and  then  with  persons  who  are  extremely 
learned  and  knotty  in  expounding  clear  cases.  Tully  tells  us  of 
an  author  that  spent  some  pages  to  prove  that  generals  could  not 
perform  the  great  enterprizes  which  nave  made  them  so  illustrious, 
if  they  had  not  had  men.  He  asserted  also,  it  seems,  that  a 
minister  at  home,  no  more  than  a  commander  ahroad,  could  do 
anything  without  other  men  were  his  instruments  and  assistants. 
On  this  occasion  he  produces  the  example  of  Themistocles,  Pericles, 
Cyrus,  and  Alexander  himself,  whom  he  denies  to  have  been 
Capable  of  effecting  what  they  did,  except  they  had  been  followed 
by  others.  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  see  such  persons  contend 
without  opponents,  and  triumph  without  victory. 

The  author  above  mentioned  by  the  orator  is  placed  for  ever  in 
a  very  ridiculous  light,  and  we  meet  every  day  in  conversation 
such  as  deserve  the  same  kind  of  renown,  for  troubling  those  with 
whom  they  converse  with  the  like  certainties.  The  persons  that  I 
have  always  thought  to  deserve  the  highest  admiration  in  this 
kind  are  your  ordinary  story-tellers,  who  are  most  religiously 
careful  of  keeping  to  the  truth  in  every  particular  circumstance  of 
a  narration,  whether  it  concern  the  main  end  or  not.  A  gentleman 
whom  I  had  the  honour  to  be  in  company  with  the  other  day, 
upon  some  occasion  that  he  was  pleased  to  take,  said,  he  remem-. 
bered  a  very  pretty  repartee  made  by  a  very  witty  man  in  King 
Charles's  time  upon  the  like  occasion.  **I  remember  (said  he, 
upon  entering  into  the  tale)  much  about  the  time  of  Oates's  plot» 
that  a  cousin-german  of  mine  and  I  were  at  the  Bear  in  Holbom : 
no,  I  am  out,  it  was  at  the  Cross-keys ;  but  Jack  Thompson  was 
there,  for  he  was  very  ereat  with  the  gentleman  who  made  the 
answer.  But  I  am  sure  it  was  spoken  somewhere  thereabouts,  for 
we  drank  a  bottle  in  that  neighbourhood  every  evening :  but  no 
matter  for  all  that,  the  thing  is  the  same ;  but " 

He  was  going  on  to  settle  the  geography  of  the  jest  when  I  left 
the  room,  wondering  at  this  odd  turn  of  the  head  which  can  play 
away  its  words,  with  uttering  nothing  to  the  ptupose,  still  ob- 
serving its  own  impertinences,  and  yet  proceeding  in  them.    I  d^ 
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not  question  but  he  informed  the  rest  of  bis  audience,  who  had 
more  patience  than  I,  of  the  birth  and  parentage,  as  well  as  the 
collateral  alliances  of  his  family  who  made  the  repartee,  and  of 
him  who  provoked  him  to  it 

It  is  no  small  misfortune  to  any  who  have  a  just  value  for  their 
time,  when  this  quality  of  being  so  very  circumstantial,  and  careful 
to  be  exact,  happens  to  shew  itself  in  a  man  whose  quality  obliges 
them  to  attend  his  proofs,  that  it  is  now  day,  and  the  like.  £tut 
this  is  augmented  when  the  same  genius  gets  into  authority,  as  it 
often  does.  Nay,  I  have  known  it  more  than  once  ascend  the 
very  pulpit.  One  of  this  sort  taking  it  in  his  head  to  be  a  great 
admirer  of  Dr.  Tillotson  and  Dr.  Beveridge,  never  failed  of  proving 
out  of  these  great  authors,  things  which  no  man  living  would  have 
denied  him  upon  his  own  single  authority.  One  day  resolving  to 
come  to  the  point  in  hand,  he  said,  "  According  to  that  excellent 
divine,  I  will  enter  upon  the  matter,  or  in  his  words,  in  his  fifteenh 
sermon  of  the  folio  edition,  page  1 60. 

**  I  shall  briefly  explain  the  words,  and  then  consider  the  matter 
contained  in  them." 

This  honest  gentleman  needed  not,  one  would  think,  strain  his 
modesty  so  far  as  to  alter  his  design  of  "  entering  upon  the  matter," 
to  that  of  "  briefly  explaining."  But  so  it  was,  that  he  would  not 
even  be  contented  with  that  authority,  but  added  also  the  other 
divine  to  strengthen  his  method,  and  told  us,  "  With  the  pious  and 
learned  Dr.  Beveridge,  page  4  of  his  9th  volume,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  make  it  as  plain  as  I  can  from  the  words  which  I  have  now 
read,  wherein  for  that  purpose  we  shall  consider — "  This  wise- 
acre was  reckoned  by  the  parish,  who  did  not  understand  him,  a 
most  excellent  preacher;  but  that  he  read  too  much,  and  was 
80  humble  that  he  did  not  trust  enough  to  his  own  parts. 

Nekt  to  these  ingenious  gentlemen,  who  argue  for  what  nobody 
can  deny  them,  are  to  be  ranked  a  sort  of  people  who  do  not 
indeed  attempt  to  prove  insignificant  things,  but  are  ever  labouring 
to  raise  arguments  with  you  about  matters  you  will  give  up  to 
them  without  the  least  controversy.  One  of  these  people  told 
a  gentleman  who  said  he  saw  Mr.  Such-a-one  go  this  morning  ut 
nine  of  the  clock  towards  the  gravel-pits ;  "  Sir,  I  must  beg  your 
pardon  for  that,  for  though  1  am  very  loth  to  have  any  dispute 
with  you,  yet  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  tell  you  it  was  nine  when 
I  saw  him  at  St.  James's."  When  men  of  this  genius  are  pretty  far 
gone  in  learning,  they  will  put  you  to  prove  that  snow  is  white ; 
and  when  you  are  upon  that  topic,  can  say  that  there  is  really  no 
such  thing  as  colour  in  nature :  in  a  word,  they  can  turn  what  little 
knowledge  they  have  into  a  ready  capacity  of  raising  doubts ;  into 
a  capacity  of  being  always  frivolous,  and  always  unanswerable.  It 
was  of  two  disputants  of  this  impertinent  and  laborious  kind  that 
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the  cynic  said,  **  One  of  these  fellows  is  milking  a  ram,  and  the 
other  holds  the  pail." 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

"  The  Exercise  of  the  SnufiP-box,  according  to  the  most  fashion- 
able airs  and  motions,  in  opposition  to  the  Exercise  of  the  Fan, 
will  be  taught  with  the  best  plain  or  periiimed  snuff,  at  Charles 
Lillie's,  perfumer,  at  the  comer  of  Beaufort-buildings  in  the 
Strand,  and  attendance  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  mer- 
chants about  the  Exchange  for  two  hours  every  day  at  noon, 
except  Saturdays,  at  a  toy-shop  near  Garraway's  coflfee-house. 
There  will  be  likewise  taught  the  Ceremony  of  the  Snuff-box,  or 
rules  for  offering  snuff  to  a  stranger,  a  friend,  or  a  mistress,  ac- 
cording to  the  degrees  of  familiarity  or  distance ;  with  an  explana- 
tion of  the  careless,  the  scornful,  the  polite,  and  the  surly  pinch, 
and  the  gestures  proper  to  each  of  them. 

"  N.B.  The  undertaker  does  not  question  but  in  a  short  time  to 
have  formed  a  body  of  regular  Snuff-boxes  ready  to  meet  and  make 
head  against  all  the  regiments  of  fans  which  have  been  lately  dis- 
ciplined, and  are  now  in  motion." 

STEELE.  T. 
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Vera  gloria  radices  agit,  atque  etiam  propagatur ;  ficta  omnia  celeriter,  tan- 
quam  flosculi,  decidunt,  nee  simulatum  potest  quidquam  esse  diutumum. 

TULL. 

True  glory  takes  root,  and  even  spreads  :  all  false  pretences,  like  flowers, 
fall  to  the  ground ;  nor  can  any  counterfeit  last  long. 

Of  all  the  affections  which  attend  human  life,  the  love  of  glory 
is  the  most  ardent.  According  as  this  is  cultivated  in  princes,  it 
produces  the  greatest  good  or  the  greatest  evil.  Where  sovereigns 
have  it  by  impressions  received  from  education  only,  it  creates  an 
ambitious  rather  than  a  noble  mind  ;  where  it  is  the  natural  bent 
of  the  prince's  inclination,  it  prompts  him  to  the  pursuit  of  things 
truly  glorious.  The  two  greatest  men  now  in  Europe  (according 
to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word  great)  are  Louis  King  of 
France,  and  Peter  Emperor  of  Russia.  As  it  is  certain  that  all 
fame  does  not  arise  from  the  practice  of  virtue,  it  is,  methinks,  no 
unpleasing  amusement  to  examine  the  glory  of  these  potentates, 
and  distinguish  that  which  is  empty,  perishing,  and  frivolous, 
from  what  is  solid,  lasting,  and  important 
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Louis  of  France  had  his  infancy  attended  by  crafty  and  worldly 
men,  who  made  extent  of  territory  the  most  glorious  instance  of 

Eower,  and  mistook  the  spreading  of  fame  for  the  acquisition  of 
onour.  The  young  monarch's  heart  was  by  such  conversation 
easily  deluded  into  a  fondness  for  vain-glory,  and  upon  these  unjust 
principles  to  form  or  to  fall  in  with  suitable  projects  of  invasion, 
rapine,  murder,  and  all  the  guilts  that  attend  war  when  it  is 
unjust.  At  the  same  time  this  tyranny  was  laid,  sciences  and 
arts  were  encouraged  in  the  most  generous  manner,  as  if  men  of 
higher  faculties  were  to  be  bribed  to  permit  the  massacre  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Every  superstructure  which  the  coiut  of 
France  built  upon  their  first  designs,  which  were  in  themselves 
vicious,  was  suitable  to  its  false  foundation.  The  ostentation  of 
riches,  the  vanity  of  equipage,  shame  of  poverty,  and  ignorance  of 
modesty,  were  the  common  arts  of  life :  the  generous  love  of  one 
woman  was  changed  into  gallantry  for  all  the  sex,  and  Mendships 
among  men  turned  into  commerces  of  interest,  or  mere  professions. 
**  Whfle  these  were  the  rules  of  life,  perjuries  in  the  prince,  and  a 
general  corruption  of  manners  in  the  subject,  were  the  snares  in 
which  France  entangled  all  her  neighboiu^."  With  such  false 
colours  have  the  eyes  of  Louis  been  enchanted,  from  the  de- 
bauchenr  of  his  early  youth,  to  the  superstition  of  his  present  old 
age.  Hence  it  is,  that  he  has  the  patience  to  have  statues  erected 
to  his  prowess,  his  valour,  his  fortitude ;  and  in  the  softness  and 
luxuiy  of  a  court  to  be  applauded  for  magnanimity  and  enterprize 
in  military  achievements. 

Peter  Alexovitz  of  Eussia,  when  he  came  to  the  years  of  man- 
hood, though  he  found  himself  emperor  of  a  vast  and  numerous 
Seople,  master  of  an  endless  tenitory,  absolute  commander  of  the 
ves  and  fortunes  of  his  subjects,  in  the  midst  of  this  unbounded 
power  and  greatness,  timied  his  thoughts  upon  himself  and  people 
with  sorrow.  Sordid  ignorance,  and  a  brute  manner  of  life,  this  ge- 
nerous prince  beheld  and  contemned,  from  the  light  of  his  own  genius. 
His  judgment  suggested  this  to  him,  and  his  courage  prompted 
him  to  amend  it.  In  order  to  this,  he  did  not  send  to  the  nation 
from  whence  the  rest  of  the  world  has  borrowed  its  politeness,  but 
himself  left  his  diadem  to  learn  the  true  way  to  glory  and  honour, 
and  application  to  useful  arts,  wherein  to  employ  the  laborious,  the 
simple,  the  honest  part  of  his  people.  Mechanic  employments  and 
operations  were  very  justly  the  first  objects  of  his  favour  and  obser- 
vation. With  this  glorious  intention  he  travelled  into  foreign 
nations  in  an  obscure  manner,  above  receiving  little  honours  where 
he  sojourned,  but  prying  into  what  was  of  more  consequence, 
their  arts  of  peace  and  of  war.  By  this  means  has  this  great 
prince  laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  and  lasting  fame,  by  personal 
labour,  personal  knowledge,  personal  valour.     It  would  be  injiury 
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to  any  of  antiquity  to  name  them  with  him.  Who,  but  himself, 
ever  left  a  throne  to  learn  to  sit  in  it  with  more  grace  ?  Who  ever 
thought  himself  mean  in  absolute  power,  till  he  had  learned  to  use  it? 

If  we  consider  this  wonderful  person,  it  is  perplexity  to  know 
where  to  begin  his  encomium.  Others  may  in  a  metapnorical  or 
philosophic  sense  be  said  to  command  themselves,  but  this  em- 
peror is  also  literally  under  his  own  command.  How  generous 
and  how  good  was  his  entering  his  own  name  as  a  private  man 
in  the  army  he  raised,  that  none  in  it  might  expect  to  outrun  the 
steps  with  which  he  himself  advanced !  By  such  measures  this 
godlike  prince  learned  to  conquer,  learned  to  use  his  conquests. 
How  terrible  has  he  appeared  in  battle,  how  gentle  in  victory! 
Shall,  then,  the  base  arts  of  the  Frenchman  be  held  polite,  and  the 
honest  labours  of  the  Russian  barbarous?  No;  barbarity  is  the 
ignorance  of  true  honour,  or  placing  anything  instead  of  it.  The 
unjust  prince  is  ignoble  and  barbarous,  the  good  prince  only 
renowned  and  glorious. 

Though  men  may  impose  upon  themselves  what  they  please  by 
their  corrupt  imaginations,  truth  will  ever  keep  its  station ;  and  as 
glory  is  nothing  else  but  the  shadow  of  virtue,  it  will  certainly  dis- 
appear at  the  departure  of  virtue.  But  how  carefully  ought  the 
true  notions  of  it  to  be  preserved,  and  how  industrious  should  we 
be  to  encourage  any  impulses  towards  it  ?  The  Westminster  school- 
boy that  said  the  other  day  he  could  not  sleep  or  play  for  the 
colours  in  the  hall,*  ought  to  be  free  from  receiving  a  blow  for 
ever. 

But  let  us  consider  what  is  truly  glorious  according  to  the  author 
I  have  to-day  <juoted  in  the  front  of  my  paper. 

The  perfection  of  glory,  says  Tully,  consists  in  these  three 
particulars: — "That  the  people  love  us;  that  they  have  con- 
fidence in  us;  that,  being  affected  with  a  certain  admiration 
towards  us,  they  think  wo  deserve  honour."  This  was  spoken 
of  greatness  in  the  commonwealth.  But  if  one  were  to  form 
a  notion  of  consummate  glory  under  our  constitution,  one  must 
add  to  the  above-mentioned  felicities,  a  certain  necessary  inexist- 
ence,  and  disrelish  of  all  the  rest,  without  the  prince's  favour. 
He  should,  methinks,  have  riches,  power,  honour,  command, 
glory;  but  riches,  power,  honour,  command,  and  glory,  should 
nave  no  charms,  but  as  accompanied  with  the  affection  of 
his  prince.  He  should,  methinks,  be  popular  because  a  fa- 
vourite, and  a  favourite  because  popular.  Were  it  not  to  make 
the  character  too  imaginary,  I  would  give  him  sovereignty  over 
some  foreign  territory,  and  make  him  esteem  that  an  empty  addi- 
tion without  the  kind  regards  of  his  own  prince.     One  may  merely 

*  The  colours  taken  by  Marlborough,  at  the  battle  of  Hochstet,  or  Blea- 
heim,  August  2, 1704,  were  hung  up  in  Westminster-hall. 
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haye  an  idea  of  a  man  thus  composed  and  circumstantiated ;  and 
if  he  were  so  made  for  power  without  a  capacity  of  giving  jealousy, 
he  would  be  also  glorious  without  possibiuty  of  receiving  disgrace. 
This  humility  and  this  importance  must  make  his  glory  immortal. 
These  thoughts  are  apt  to  draw  me  beyond  the  usual  length  of 
this  paper ;  but  if  I  could  suppose  such  rhapsodies  could  outlive 
the  common  fate  of  ordinary  things,  I  would  say  these  sketches  and 
faint  images  of  glory  were  drawn  in  August,  1711,  when  John 
Duke  of  Marlborough  made  that  memorable  march  wherein  he 
took  the  French  lines  without  bloodshed. 

STEELE.  T. 
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Animum  nunc  hue  celerem,  nunc  dividit  iliac. 

viBO.  JEN.  iy.  285. 
This  way  and  that  he  turns  his  anxious  mind. 

DBTDEN. 

When  I  acquaint  my  reader,  that  I  have  many  other  letters  not 
yet  acknowledged,  I  believe  he  will  own,  what  1  have  a  mind  he 
should  believe,  that  I  have  no  small  charge  upon  me,  but  am  a 
person  of  some  consequence  in  this  world.  I  shall  therefore 
employ  the  present  hour  only  in  reading  petitions,  in  the  order  as 
follows : — 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 
**  I  have  lost  so  much  time  already,  that  I  desire  upon  receipt 
hereof,  you  will  sit  down  immediately,  and  give  me  your  answer. 
And  1  would  know  of  you  whether  a  pretender  of  mine  really  loves 
me.  As  well  as  I  can,  I  will  describe  his  manners.  When  he 
sees  me,  he  is  always  talking  of  constancy,  but  vouchsafes  to  visit 
me  but  once  a  fortnight,  and  then  is  always  in  haste  to  be  gone. 
When  1  am  sick,  I  hear  he  says  he  is  mightily  concerned,  but 
neither  comes  nor  sends,  because,  as  he  tells  his  acquaintance 
with  a  sigh,  he  does  not  care  to  let  me  know  all  the  power  I  have 
over  him,  and  how  impossible  it  is  for  him  to  live  without  me. 
When  he  leaves  the  town,  he  writes  once  in  six  weeks,  desires  to 
hear  from  me,  complains  of  the  torments  of  absence,  speaks  of 
flames,  tortures,  languishings,  and  ecstacies.  He  has  the  cant  of 
an  impatient  lover,  but  keeps  the  pace  of  a  lukewarm  one.  You 
know  I  must  not  go  faster  than  he  does,  and  to  move  at  this  rate  is 
as  tedious  as  counting  a  great  clock.  But  you  are  to  know  he  is 
rich ;  and  my  mother  says,  as  he  is  slow  he  is  sure ;  he  will  love 
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me  long,  if  he  loves  me  little :  but  I  appeal  to  you  whether  he 
loves  at  all. 

"  Your  neglected  humble  servant, 

"  Lydia  Novell. 

"  All  these  fellows  who  have  money  are  extremely  saucy  and 
cold ;  pray,  sir,  tell  them  of  it." 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  I  HAVE  been  delighted  with  nothing  more  through  the  whole 
iourse  of  your  writings,  than  the  substantial  account  you  lately 
gave  of  wit,  and  I  could  wish  you  would  take  some  other  opportu- 
nity to  express  further  the  non^ipt  tp.atft  the  age  is  run  into :  which 

I    am    chiefly  apt   to    attribute    to    tha  Y^axralMnnj  ^f  ^  fow  pnpulny 

authors,  whose  merit  in  some  respects  has  given  a  sanction  to 
^their  faults  in  others.  Thus  the  imitators  of  Milton  seem  to  place 
11  the  excellency  of  that  sort  of  writing  either  in  the  uncouth  or 
itique  words,  or  something  else  which  was  highly  vicious,  though 
irdonable,  in  that  great  man.  The  admirers  of  what  we  call 
)int,  or  turn,  look  upon  it  as  the  particular  happiness  to  which 
^wley,  Ovid,  and  others  owe  their  reputation,  and  therefore  imi- 
them  only  in  such  instances.  What  is  just,  proper,  and 
fural,  does  not  seem  to  be  the  question  with  them,  but  by  what 
ms  a  quaint  antithesis  may  be  brought  about,  how  one  word 
be  made  to  look  two  ways,  and  what  will  be  the  consequence 
forced  allusion.  Now,  though  such  authors  appear  to  me  to 
resdmble  those  who  make  themselves  fine,  instead  of  being  well 
dressed  or  graceful;  yet  the  mischief  is,  that  these  beauties  in 
them,  which  I  call  blemishes,  are  thought  to  proceed  from  luxu- 
riance of  fancy,  and  ovei'fl owing  of  good  sense.  In  one  word,  they 
have  the  character  of  being  too  witty ;  but  if  you  would  acquaint 
the  world  they  are  not  witty  at  all,  you  would,  among  many  others, 
oblige, 

"  Sir, 
**  Your  most  benevolent  reader, 

"  R.  D." 

"  Sir, 
"  I  AM  a  young  woman,  and  reckoned  pretty ;  therefore  you  will 
pardon  me  that  I  trouble  you  to  decide  a  wager  between  me  and  a 
cousin  of  mine,  who  is  aiways  contradicting  one  because  he  un- 
derstands Latin:  pray,  sir,  is  Dimple  spelt  with  a  single  or  a 
double  p  ? 

"  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  very  humble  servant, 

"  Betty  Saunter. 
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"  Pray,  sir,  direct  thus — *  To  the  kind  Querist,*  and  leave  it  at 
Mr.  LiUie's,  for  I  do  not  care  to  be  known  in  the  thing  at  all.  I 
am,  sir,  again,  your  humble  servant." 

*'  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  I  MUST  needs  tell  you  there  are  several  of  your  papers  I  do  not 
much  like.    You  are  often  so  nice,  there  is  no  enduring  you ;  and 
so  learned,  there  is  no  understanding  you.    What  have  you  to  do 
with  our  petticoats? 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  Parthenope." 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  Last  night  as  I  was  walking  in  the  Park,  I  met  a  couple  of 
friends.  *  Pry'thee,  Jack,*  says  one  of  them,  *  let  us  go  drink  a 
glass  of  wine,  for  I  am  fit  for  nothing  else.'  This  put  me  upon  re- 
flecting on  the  many  miscarriages  which  happen  in  conversations 
Over  wine,  when  men  go  to  the  bottle  to  remove  such  humours  as 
it  onljr  stirs  up  and  awakens.  This  I  could  not  attribute  more  to 
anything  than  to  the  humour  of  putting  company  upon  others 
which  men  do  not  like  themselves.  Pray,  sir,  declare  in  your 
papers,  that  he  who  is  a  troublesome  companion  to  himself,  will 
not  be  an  agreeable  one  to  others.  Let  people  reason  themselves 
into  good  humour,  before  they  impose  themselves  upon  their 
friends.  Pray,  sir,  be  as  eloquent  as  you  can  upon  this  subject ; 
and  do  human  life  so  much  good,  as  to  argue  powerfully,  that  it 
is  not  every  one  that  can  swallow,  who  is  fit  to  drink  a  glass  of 
wine.  "  Your  most  humble  servant." 

•*  Sir, 

"  I  THIS  morning  cast  my  eye  upon  your  paper  concerning  the 
expense  of  time.  Your  are  very  obliging  to  the  women,  especially 
to  those  who  are  not  young  and  past  gallantry,  by  touching  so 
gently  upon  gaming :  therefore  I  hope  you  do  not  think  it  wrong 
to  employ  a  little  leisure  time  in  that  diversion ;  but  I  should  be 
glad  to  hear  you  say  something  upon  the  behaviour  of  some  of  the 
female  gamesters! 

"  I  have  observed  ladies,  who  in  all  other  respects  are  gentle, 
good-humoured,  and  the  very  pinks  c£  good  breeding;  who,  as 
soon  as  the  ombre-table  is  called  for,  and  they  sit  down  to  their 
business,  are  immediately  transmigrated  into  the  veriest  wasps  in 
nature. 

"  You  must  know  I  keep  my  temper,  and  win  their  money ;  but 
am  out  of  countenance  to  take  it,  it  makes  them  so  very  uneasy. 
Be  pleased,  dear  sir,  to  instruct  them  to  lose  with  a  better  grace, 
and  you  will  oblige,  yours, 

"  Rachel  Basto." 
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"  Mb.  Spectatok, 

"  Your  kindness  to  Leonora,  in  one  of  your  papers,*  has  given 
me  encouragement  to  do  myself  the  honour  of  writing  to  you.  The 
great  regard  you  have  so  often  expressed  for  the  instruction  and 
improvement  of  oiu:  sex,  will,  I  hope,  in  your  own  opinion,  suffi- 
ciently excuse  me  from  making  any  apology  for  the  impertinence 
of  this  letter.  The  great  desire  I  have  to  embellish  my  mind  with 
some  of  those  graces  which  you  say  are  so  becoming,  and  which  you 
assert  reading  helps  us  to,  has  made  me  uneasy  until  I  am  put  in 
a  capacity  of  attaining  them.  This,  sir,  I  shall  never  think  myself 
in,  until  you  shall  be  pleased  to  rec^mend  some  author  or  authors, 
to  my  perusal. 

'*  1  thought,  indeed,  when  I  first  cast  my  eye  on  Leonora's 
letter,  that  I  should  have  had  no  occasion  for  requesting  it  of  you ; 
but,  to  my  very  great  concern,  I  found  on  the  perusal  of  that 
Spectator,  I  was  entirely  disappointed,  and  am  as  much  at  a  loss 
how  to  make  use  of  my  time  for  that  end  as  ever.  Pray,  sir,  oblige 
me  at  least  with  one  scene,  as  you  were  pleased  to  entertain  Leo- 
nora with  your  prologue.  I  write  to  you  not  only  my  own  senti- 
ments, but  also  those  of  several  others  of  my  acquaintance,  who 
are  as  little  pleased  with  the  ordinary  manner  of  spending  one's 
time  as  myself;  and  if  a  fervent  desire  after  knowledge,  and  a 
great  sense  of  our  present  ignorance,  may  be  thought  a  good  pre- 
sage and  earnest  of  improvement,  you  may  look  upon  your  time 
you  shall  bestow  in  answering  this  request  as  not  thrown  away  to 
no  purpose.  And  I  cannot  but  add,  that  unless  you  have  a  particular 
and  more  than  ordinary  regard  for  Leonora,  I  have  a  better  title 
to  your  favour  than  she ;  since  I  do  not  content  myself  with  tea- 
table  reading  of  your  papers,  but  it  is  my  entertainment  very  often 
when  alone  in  my  closet.  To  show  you  I  am  capable  of  improve- 
ment, and  hate  ffattery,  I  acknowledge  I  do  not  like  some  of  your 
papers ;  but  even  there  I  am  readier  to  call  in  question  my  own 
shallow  understanding  than  Mr.  Spectator's  profound  judgment. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  already 
"  (And  in  hopes  of  being  more  yoiur) 
"  Obliged  servant, 

"  PARTHENIA."f 

This  last  letter  is  written  with  so  urgent  and  serious  an  air,  that 
I  cannot  but  think  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  comply  with  her  com- 
mands, which  I  shall  do  very  suddenly.  J 

STEELE.  T. 

♦  See  No.  92. 

+  Miss  Shepheard,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Perry.     See  No.  92  and  No.  168. 
t  This  promise  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  having  been  fulfilled  by 
Steele's  publication,  three  years  afterwards,  of  "  The  Lady's  library." 
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Migravit  ab  aure  voluptas 


Omnis 

H0&.  1,  EP.  iL  187. 

Pleasure  no  more  arises  from  the  ear. 

In  the  present  emptiness  of  the  town,  I  have  several  applica- 
tions from  the  lower  part  of  tlJI  players  to  admit  suffering  to  pass 
for  acting.  They,  in  very  obliging  terms,  desire  me  to  let  a  fall  on 
the  ground,  a  stumble,  or  a  good  slap  on  the  back,  be  reckoned  a 
jest.  These  gambols  I  shall  tolerate  for  a  season,  because  I  hope 
the  evil  cannot  continue  longer  than  until  the  people  of  condition 
and  taste  return  to  town.  The  method,  some  time  ago,  was  to 
entertain  that  part  of  the  audience,  who  have  no  faculty  above 
eye-sight,  with  rope-dancers  and  tumblers ;  which  was  a  way  dis- 
creet enough,  because  it  prevented  confusion,  and  distinguished 
such  as  could  show  all  the  postures,  which  the  body  is  capable  of, 
from  those  who  were  to  represent  all  the  passions  to  which  the 
mind  is  subject.  But  though  this  was  prudently  settled,  corporeal 
and  intellectual  actors  ought  to  be  kept  at  a  still  wider  distance 
than  to  appear  on  the  same  stage  at  all :  for  which  reason  I  must 
propose  some  methods  for  the  improvement  of  the  Bear  Garden, 
by  dismissing  all  bodily  actors  to  that  quarter. 

In  cases  of  greater  moment,  where  men  appear  in  public,  the 
consequence  and  importance  of  the  thing  can  bear  them  out.  And 
though  a  pleader  or  preacher  is  hoarse  or  awkward,  the  weight  of 
their  matter  commands  respect  and  attention ;  but  in  theatrical 
speaking,  if  the  performer  is  not  exactly  proper  and  graceful,  he 
is  utterly  ridiculous.  In  cases  where  there  is  little  else  expected, 
but  the  pleasure  of  the  ears  and  eyes,  the  least  diminution  of  that 
pleasure  is  the  highest  offence.  In  acting,  barely  to  perform  the 
part  is  not  commendable,  but  to  be  the  least  out  is  contemptible. 
To  avoid  these  difficulties  and  delicacies,  I  am  informed,  that  while 
I  was  out  of  town,  the  actors  have  flown  in  the  air,  and  played 
such  pranks,  and  run  such  hazards,  that  none  but  the  servants  of 
the  fire-office,  tilers,  and  masons,  could  have  been  able  to  perform 
the  like.*    The  author  of  the  following  letter,  it  seems,  has  been  of 

*  An  allusion  to  Shadwell's  comedy  of  "  The  Lancashire  Witches,"  in 

/which  we  find  such  stage  directions  as  the  following  : — "  One  of  the  witches 

I  files  9.vrB.y  with  the  candle  and  lanthom ;    Mother  Demdike  sets  Clod  upon 

;  the  top  of  a  tree,  and  they  all  fiy  away  laughing."—"  Their  brooms  all 

march  off  and  fetch  bottles." 
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the  audience  at  one  of  these  entertainments,  and  has  accordingly 
complained  to  me  upon  it ;  hut  I  think  he  has  heen  to  the  utmost 
degree  severe  against  what  is  exceptionahle  in  the  play  he  men- 
tions, without  dwelling  so  much  as  he  might  have  done  on  the 
author's  most  excellent  talent  of  humour.  The  pleasant  pictures 
he  has  drawn  of  life,  should  have  heen  more  kindly  mentioned,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  hanishes  his  witches^  who  are  too  dull  devils 
to  he  attacked  with  so  much  warmth. 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 

"  Upon  a  report  that  Moll  White  had  followed  you  to  town,  and 
was  to  act  a  part  in  the  *  Lancashire  Witches,'  I  went  last  week 
to  see  that  play.  It  was  my  fortune  to  sit  next  to  a  country  justice 
of  the  peace,  a  neighbour  (as  he  said)  of  Sir  Roger's,  who  pre- 
tended to  shew  her  to  us  in  one  of  the  dances.  There  was  witch- 
craft enough  in  the  entertainment  almost  to  incline  me  to  believe 
him;  Ben  Jonson*  was  almost  lamed;  young  Bullock*  nar- 
rowly saved  his  neck ;  the  audience  was  astonished,  and  an  old  ac- 
quaintance of  mine,  a  person  of  worth,  whom  I  would  have  bowed 
to  in  the  pit,  at  two  yards  distance  did  not  know  me. 

"  If  you  were  what  the  country  people  reported  you,  a  white 
witch,  1  could  have  wished  you  had  been  there  to  have  exorcised 
that  rabble  of  broomsticks,  with  which  we  were  haunted  for  above 
three  hours.  I  could  have  allowed  them  to  set  Clod  in  the  tree,  to 
have  scared  the  Sportsmen,  plagued  the  Justice,  and  employed 
honest  Teague  with  his  holy  water.f  This  was  the  proper  use  of 
them  in  comedy,  if  the  author  had  stopped  here ;  but  I  cannot 
conceive  what  relation  the  sacrifice  of  the  black  lamb,  and  the  cere- 
monies of  their  worship  to  the  devil, f  have  to  the  business  of 
mirth  and  humour. 

"  The  gentleman  who  writ  this  play,  and  has  drawn  some  cha- 
racters in  it  very  justly,  appears  to  have  been  misled  in  his  witch- 
craft by  an  unwary  allowing  the  inimitable  Shakespeare.  The 
incantations  in  '  Macbeth'  have  a  solemnity  admirably  adapted 
to  the  occasion  of  that  tragedy,  and  fill  the  mind  with  a  suitable 
horror ;  besides,  that  the  witches  are  a  part  of  the  story  itself,  as 
we  find  it  very  particularly  related  in  '  Hector  fioetius,'  from  whom 
he  seems  to  have  taken  it.  This,  therefore,  is  a  proper  machine 
where  the  business  is  dark,  horrid,  and  bloody ;  but  is  extremely 
foreign  from  the  affair  of  comedy.  Subjects  of  this  kind,  which 
are  in  themselves  disagreeable,  can  at  no  time  become  entertain- 
ing, but  by  passing  through  an  imagination  like  Shakespeare's  to 

*  Two  comic  actors  of  that  time, 
i*  Incidents  in  the  aforesaid  play. 
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form  them ;  for  which  reason  Mr.  Dryden  woold  not  allow  even 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  capahle  of  imitating  him. 

'* '  But  Shakespeare's  magic  could  not  copied  be : 
Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  bat  he/ 

"  I  should  not,  however,  have  troubled  you  with  these  remarks, 
if  there  were  not  something  else  in  this  comedy,  which  wants  to  be 
exorcised  more  than  the  witches :  I  mean  the  nreedom  of  some  pas- 
sages, which  I  should  have  overlooked,  if  I  had  not  observed  that 
those  jests  can  raise  the  loudest  mirth,  though  they  are  painful  to 
right  sense,  and  an  outrage  upon  modesty. 

"  We  must  attribute  such  liberties  to  the  taste  of  that  age ;  but 
indeed  by  such  representations,  a  poet  sacrifices  the  best  part  of 
his  audience  to  the  worst ;  and,  as  one  would  think,  neglects  the 
boxes,  to  write  to  the  orange-wenches. 

•*  I  must  not  conclude  till  I  have  taken  notice  of  the  moral  with 
which  this  comedy  ends.  The  two  young  ladies  having  given  a 
notable  e:[^ample  of  outwitting  those -who  had  a  right  in  tne  dis- 
posal of  them,  and  marrying  without  consent  of  parents,  one  of 
the  iniured  parties,  who  is  easily  reconciled,  winds  up  all  with  this 
remark — 


a  t 


Design  whate*er  we  will. 


There  is  a  fate  which  overrules  us  stiU.' 

"  We  are  to  suppose  that  the  gallants  are  men  of  merit,  but  if 
they  had  been  rakes  the  excuse  might  have  served  as  well.  Hans 
Carvel's  wife  *  was  of  the  same  principle,  but  has  expressed  it  with 
a  delicacy  which  shows  she  is  not  serious  in  her  excuse,  but  in  a 
sort  of  humorous  philosophy  turns  off  the  thought  of  her  guilt, 
and  says — 

"  '  That  if  weak  women  go  astray. 

Their  stars  are  more  in  &ult  than  they.' 

"  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  full  reparation,  and  dismisses  the  audience 
with  very  edifying  impressions. 

"  These  things  fall  under  a  province  you  have  partly  pursued 
already,  and  therefore  demands  your  animadversion,  for  the  regu- 
lating so  noble  an  entertainment  as  that  of  the  stage.  It  were  to 
be  wished  that  all  who  write  for  it  hereafter  would  raise  their 
genius,  by  the  ambition  of  pleasing  people  of  the  best  understand- 
ing ;  and  leave  others,  who  show  nothmg  of  the  human  species 
but  risibility,  to  seek  their  diversion  at  the  Bear  Garden,  or  some 
other  privileged  place,  where  reason  and  good  manners  have  no 
right  to  disturb  tbem.  '*  I  am,  &c. 

«  August  8, 1711." 

STEELE. — But  this  letter  by  hughes.  T. 

*  Prior's  FoeuL 
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Irrupta  tenet  copula 

HOB.  1^  OD.  ziii  18. 


They  equal  move 


In  an  unbroken  yoke  of  faithful  loye. 

OLAHYIL* 

The  following  letters  being  genuine  and  the  images  of  a  worthy 
passion,  I  am  willing  to  give  the  old  lady's  admonition  to  myself, 
and  the  representation  of  her  own  happiness,  a  place  in  my  writ- 
ings:— 

"  August  9, 1711. 
"  Mr.  Spectatob, 
"  I  AM  now  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  my  age,  and  read  you 
with  approbation ;  but  methinks  you  do  not  strike  at  the  root  of 
the  greatest  evil  in  life,  which  is  the  false  notion  of  gallantry  in 
love.  It  is,  and  has  long  been,  upon  a  very  ill  foot;  but  I  who 
have  been  a  wife  forty  years,  and  was  bred  in  a  way  that  has  made 
me  ever  since  very  happy,  see  through  the  folly  of  it.  In  a  word, 
sir,  when  I  was  a  young  woman,  all  who  avoided  the  vices  of  the 
age  were  veiy  carefully  educated,  and  all  fantastical  objects  were 
turned  out  of  our  sight  The  tapestry  hangings,  with  the  great 
and  venerable  simplicity  of  the  scripture  stories,  had  better  effects 
than  now  the  loves  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  or  Bacchus  and  Ariadne, 
in  your  fine  present  prints.  The  gentleman  I  am  married  to,  made 
love  to  me  in  rapture,  but  it  was  the  rapture  of  a  Christian  and  a 
man  of  honour,  not  a  romantic  hero  or  a  whining  coxcomb.  Ibis 
put  our  life  upon  a  right  basis.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  our  re- 
gard one  to  another,  I  enclose  to  you  several  of  his  letters,  writ 
forty  years  ago,  when  my  lover ;  and  one  writ  the  other  day,  after 
60  many  years  cohabitation: — 

"  Yoiir  servant, 

**  Andbomaohe/' 

"  August  7, 1671. 
**  *  Madam, 
'* '  If  my  vigilance,  and  ten  thousand  wishes  for  your  welfare  and 
repose,  could  have  any  force,  you  last  night  slept  in  security,  and 
haid  eveiy  good  angel  in  your  attendance.  To  have  my  thoughts  ever 
fixed  on  you,  to  live  in  constant  fear  of  every  accident  to  which 
human  lue  is  liable,  and  to  send  up  my  hourly  prayers  to  avert 
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them  from  you ;  I  say,  madam,  thus  to  think,  and  thus  to  suffer, 
is  what  I  do  for  her  who  is  in  pain  at  my  approach,  and  calls  all 
my  tender  sorrow  impertinence.  You  are  now  before  my  eyes,  my 
eyes  that  are  ready  to  flow  with  tenderness,  but  cannot  give  relief 
to  my  gushing  heart,  that  dictates  what  I  am  now  saying,  and 
yearns  to  tell  you  all  its  achings.  How  art  thou,  oh  my  soul, 
stolen  from  thyself !  how  is  all  thy  attention  broken !  my  books 
are  blank  paper,  and  my  friends  intruders.  I  have  no  hope  of 
quiet  but  from  your  pity.  To  grant  it,  would  make  more  for  your 
triumph.  To  give  pain  is  the  tyranny,  to  make  happy. the  true 
empire  of  beauty.  If  you  would  consider  aright,  you  would  find 
an  agreeable  change  in  dismissing  the  attendance  of  a  slave,  to 
receive  the  complaisance  of  a  companion.  I  bear  the  former  in 
hopes  of  the  latter  condition.  As  I  live  in  chains  withour  mur- 
muring at  the  power  which  inflicts  them,  so  I  could  enjoy  freedom 
without  forgetting  the  mercy  that  gave  it. 

"  *  Madam,  I  am, 

"  *  Your  most  devoted, 

**  *  Most  obedient  servant* 

"  Though  I  made  him  no  declarations  in  his  favour,  you  see  he 
had  hopes  of  me  when  he  writ  this  in  the  month  following. 

"'Septembers,  1671. 
"  *  Madam, 
"  *  Before  the  light  this  morning  dawned  upon  the  earth  I 
awaked,  and  lay  in  expectation  of  its  return,  not  that  it  could  give 
any  new  sense  of  joy  to  me,  but  as  1  hoped  it  would  bless  you  with 
its  cheerftd  face,  after  a  quiet  which  I  wished  you  last  night.  If 
my  prayers  are  heard,  the  day  appeared  with  all  the  influence  of  a 
mercifii  Creator  upon  your  person  and  actions.  Let  others,  my 
lovely  charmer,  talk  of  a  blind  being  that  disposes  their  hearts ;  I 
contemn  their  low  images  of  love.  I  have  not  a  thought  which 
relates  to  you,  that  I  cannot  with  confidence  beseech  the  All-seeing 
Power  to  bless  me  in.  May  He  direct  you  in  all  your  steps,  and 
reward  your  innocence,  your  sanctity  of  manners,  your  prudent 
youth,  and  becoming  piety,  with  the  continuance  of  his  grace  and 
protection.  This  is  an  unusual  language  to  ladies ;  but  you  have 
a  mind  elevated  above  the  giddy  notions  of  a  sex  ensnared  by 
flattery,  and  misled  by  a  false  and  short  adoration  into  a  solid  and 
long  contempt.  Beauty,  my  fairest  creature,  palls  in  the  pos- 
session, but  I  love  also  your  mind :  your  soul  is  as  dear  to  me  as 
my  own ;  and  if  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  some  know- 
ledge, and  as  much  contempt  of  the  world,  joined  with  the  endear 
vom^  towards  a  life  of  strict  virtue  and  religion,  can  qualify  me  to 
raise  new  ideas  in  a  breast  so  well  disposed  as  yours  is,  our  days 
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will  pass  away  with  joy;  and  old  age,  instead  of  introducing 
melancholy  prospects  of  decay,  give  us  hope  of  eternal  youth  in  a 
better  life.  1  have  but  few  minutes  from  the  duty  of  my  employ- 
ment to  write  in,  and  without  time  to  read  over  what  I  have  writ, 
therefore  beseech  you  to  pardon  the  first  hints  of  my  mind,  which 
I  have  expressed  m  so  little  order. 

" '  I  am,  dearest  creature, 
"  *  Your  most  obedient, 

"  *  Most  devoted  servant.' 

"  The  two  next  were  written  after  the  day  for  our  marriage  was 
fixed. 

" '  September  25, 1671. 
"  *  Madam, 
"  *  It  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  be  in  love,  and  yet 
attend  business.  As  for  me,  all  that  speak  to  me  find  me  out,  and 
I  must  lock  myself  up,  or  other  people  will  do  it  for  me.  A  gen- 
tleman asked  me  this  morning,  "What  news  from  Holland?''  and 
I  answered,  "  She  is  exquisitely  handsome.'*  Another  desired  to 
know  when  I  had  been  last  at  Windsor;  I  replied,  "  She  designs 
to  go  with  me."  *  Prythee,  allow  me  at  least  to  kiss  your  hand  be- 
fore the  appointed  day,  that  my  mind  may  be  in  some  composure. 
Methinks  I  could  write  a  volume  to  you,  out  all  the  language  on 
earth  would  fail  in  saying  how  much,  and  with  what  disinterested 
passion, 

"  *  I  am  ever  yours.* 

" '  September  80, 1671.  Seven  in  the  morning. 
"  *  Dear  Cbeature, 
"  Next  to  the  influence  of  heaven,  I  am  to  thank  you  that  I 
see  the  returning  day  with  pleasure.  To  pass  my  evenings  in  so 
sweet  a  conversation,  and  have  the  esteem  of  a  woman  of  your 
merit,  has  in  it  a  peculiarity  of  happiness  no  more  to  be  expressed 
than  returned.  But  I  am,  my  lovely  creature,  contented  to  be  on 
the  obliged  side,  and  to  employ  all  my  days  in  new  endeavours  to 
convince  you  and  all  the  world  of  the  sense  I  have  of  your  con- 
descension in  choosing, 

*' '  Madam, 
"  *  Your  most  faithful, 

"  *  Most  obedient  humble  servant,* 

"  He  was,  when  he  writ  the  following  letter,  as  agreeable  and 
pleasant  a  man  as  any  in  England. 
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"'October  20,  1671. 

"  *  Madam, 
" '  I  BEO  pardon  that  mj  paper  is  not  finer,  but  I  am  forced  to 
write  from  a  coffee-house  where  I  am  attending  about  business. 
There  is  a  dirty  crowd  of  busy  faces  all  around  me  talking  of 
money,  while  aU  my  ambition,  all  my  wealth,  is  love;  love,  which 
animates  my  heart,  sweetens  my  humour,  enlarges  my  soul,  and 
affects  every  action  of  my  life.    It  is  to  mj  lovely  charmer  I  owe, 
that  many  noble  ideas  are  continually  afi&xed  to  my  words  and 
actions :  it  is  the  natural  effect  of  that  generous  passion  to  create 
in  the  admirers  some  similitude  of  the  object  admired ;  thus,  my 
dear,  am  I  every  day  to  improve  from  so  sweet  a  companion. 
Look  up,  my  fair  one,  to  that  heaven  which  made  thee  such,  and 
join  witn  me  to  implore  its  influence  on  our  tender  innocent  hours, 
and  beseech  the  Author  of  love  to  bless  the  rites  He  has  ordained, 
and  mingle  with  our  happiness  a  just  sense  of  our  transient  con- 
dition, and  a  resignation  to  his  will,  which  only  can  regulate  our 
minds  to  a  steady  endeavour  to  please  him  and  each  other. 

"  *  I  am,  for  ever,  your  fedthM  servant/ 

"  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  more  letters  at  this  time ;  but  if 
you  saw  the  poor  withered  hand  which  sends  you  these  minutes,  I 
am  sure  you  will  smile  to  think  that  there  is  one  who  is  so  gallant 
as  to  speak  of  it  still  as  so  welcome  a  present,  after  forty  years'  pos- 
session of  the  woman  whom  he  writes  to. 

"  'June  23,  1711. 
"  *  Madam, 
"  *  I  HEABTiLY  bcg  your  pardon  for  my  omission  to  write  yester- 
day. It  was  no  failure  of  my  tender  regard  for  you ;  but  having 
been  venr  much  perplexed  in  my  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  my 
last,  made  me  determine  to  suspend  speaking  of  it  till  I  came  my- 
self. But,  my  lovely  creature,  know  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
age,  or  misfortune,  or  any  other  accident  which  hangs  over  human 
life,  to  take  from  me  the  i)lea8ing  esteem  I  have  for  you,  or  the 
memory  of  the  blight  figure  you  appeared  in,  when  you  gave  your 
hand  and  heart  to, 

"  *  Madam, 
"  *  Your  most  grateful  husband, 

"  *  And  obedient  servant.' " 

STEELE.*  T. 

*  All  the  letters  in  this  paper  are  genuine.  By  the  publication  of  "  The 
Epistolary  Correspondence  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,"  we  find  that  they  were 
originally  written  by  him,  and  sent,  with  but  little  variation,  to  Mrs.  Scurlock, 
whom  he  afterwards  married. 
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Non  est  vivere  sed  yalere  vita. 

HART.  KPio.  Ixx.  1,  6. 

To  breathe  is  not  to  live ;  but  to  be  w^. 

It  is  an  unreasonable  thing  some  men  expect  of  their  acquaint- 
ance. They  are  ever  complaining  that  they  are  out  of  order,  or 
displeased,  or  they  know  not  how,  and  are  so  far  from  letting  that  be 
a  reason  for  retiring  to  their  own  homes,  that  they  make  it  their  ar- 
gument for  coming  into  company.  What  has  anybody  to  do  with 
accounts  of  a  man's  being  indisposed  but  his  physician  ?  If  a  man 
laments  in  company,  where  the  rest  are  in  humour  enough  to  enjoy 
themselves,  he  should  not  take  it  ill  if  a  servant  is  ordered  to  present 
him  with  a  porringer  of  caudle  or  posset^ink,  by  way  of  admo- 
nition that  he  go  home  to  bed.  That  part  of  life  which  we  ordi- 
narily understand  by  the  word  conversation,  is  an  indulgence  to 
the  sociable  part  of  our  make ;  and  should  incline  us  to  bring  our 
proportion  of  good  will  or  good  humornr  among  the  friends  we  meet 
with,  and  not  to  trouble  them  with  relations  which  must  of  neces- 
sity oblige  them  to  a  real  or  feigned  affliction.  Cares,  distresses, 
diseases,  uneasinesses,  and  dislikes  of  our  own,  are  by  no  means  to 
be  obtruded  upon  our  friends.  If  we  would  consider  how  little  of 
this  vicissitude  of  motion  and  rest,  which  we  call  life,  is  spent  with 
satisfaction,  we  should  be  more  tender  of  our  Mends,  than  to  bring 
them  little  sorrows  which  do  not  belong  to  them.  There  is  no  reed 
life  but  cheerful  life;  therefore  valetudinaiians  should  be  sworn 
before  they  enter  into  company,  not  to  say  a  word  of  themselves 
till  the  meeting  breaks  up.  It  is  not  here  pretended,  that  we 
should  be  always  sitting  with  chaplets  of  flowers  round  our  heads, 
or  be  crowned  with  roses,  in  order  to  make  our  entertainment 
agreeable  to  us ;  but  if  (as  it  is  usually  observed)  they  who  resolve 
to  be  merry,  seldom  are  so ;  it  will  be  much  more  unlikely  for  us 
to  be  well  pleased,  if  they  are  admitted  who  are  always  complaining 
they  are  sad.  Whatever  we  do,  we  should  keep  up  the  cheerful- 
ness of  our  spirits,  and  never  let  them  sink  below  an  inclination  at 
least  to  be  well  pleased.  The  way  to  this,  is  to  keep  our  bodies  in 
exercise,  our  minds  at  ease.  That  insipid  state  wherein  neither 
are  in  vigour,  is  not  to  be  accounted  any  part  of  our  portion  of 
being.  When  we  are  in  the  satisfaction  of  some  innocent  pleasure, 
or  pursuit  of  some  laudable  design,  we  are  in  the  possession  of  life, 
of  human  life.  Fortune  will  give  us  disappointments  enough,  and 
nature  is  attended  with  infjrmities  enough,  without  our  adding  to 
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the  unhappy  side  of  our  account  by  our  spleen  or  ill  humour. 
Poor  Cottilus,*  among  so  many  real  evils,  a  chronical  distemper 
and  a  narrow  fortune,  is  never  heard  to  complain.    That  equal 
spirit  of  his,  which  any  man  may  have,  that,  like  him,  will  conquer 
pride,  vanity,  and  affectation,  and  follow  nature,  is  not  to  be  broKen, 
because  it  has  no  points  to  contend  for.     To  be  anxious  for  no- 
thing but  what  nature  demands  as  necessary,  if  it  is  not  the  way  to 
an  estate,  is  the  way  to  what  men  aim  at  by  getting  an  estate. 
This  temper  will  preserve  health  in  the  body,  as  well  as  tranquillity 
in  the  mind.    Cottilus  sees  the  world  in  a  hmry,  with  the  same 
scorn  that  a  sober  person  sees  a  man  drunk.    Had  he  been  con- 
tented with  what  he  ought  to  have  been,  how  could,  says  he,  such 
a  one  have  met  with  such  a  disappointment?    If  another  had 
valued  his  mistress  for  what  he  ought  to  have  loved  her,  he  had 
not  been  in  her  power.    If  her  virtue  had  had  a  part  of  his  passion, 
her  levity  had  been  his  cure ;  she  could  not  then  have  been  false 
and  amiable  at  the  same  time. 

Since  we  cannot  promise  ourselves  constant  health,  let  us  en- 
deavour at  such  a  temper  as  may  be  our  best  support  in  the  decay 
of  it.  Uraniusf  has  arrived  at  that  composure  of  soul,  and  wrought 
himself  up  to  such  a  neglect  of  everything  with  which  the  genera- 
lity of  mankind  is  enchanted,  that  nothing  but  acute  pains  can 
give  him  disturbance,  and  against  those  too  he  will  tell  his  inti- 
mate Mends  he  has  a  secret  which  gives  him  preiiBnt  ease.  Uranius 
is  so  thoroughly  persuaded  of  another  life,  and  endeavoiurs  so  sin- 
cerely to  secure  an  interest  in  it,  that  he  looks  upon  pain  but  as  a 
quickening  of  his  pace  to  an  home,  where  he  shall  be  better  pro- 
vided for  tiian  in  his  present  apartment.  Instead  of  the  melan- 
choly views  which  others  are  apt  to  give  themselves,  he  will  tell 
you  that  he  has  forgot  he  is  mortal,  nor  will  he  think  of  himself  as 
such.  He  thinks  at  the  time  of  his  birth  he  entered  into  an  eternal 
being ;  and  the  short  article  of  death  he  will  not  allow  an  inter- 
ruption of  life ;  since  that  moment  is  not  of  half  the  duration  as  is 
his  ordinary  sleep.  Thus  is  his  being  one  uniform  and  consistent 
series  of  cheerful  diversions  and  moderate  cares,  without  fear  or 
hope  of  futiuity.  Health  to  him  is  more  than  pleasure  to  another 
man,  and  sickness  less  affecting  to  him  than  indisposition  is  to 
others. 

I  must  confess,  if  one  does  not  regard  life  after  this  manner,- 
none  but  idiots  can  pass  it  away  with  any  tolerable  patience. 
Take  a  fine  lady  who  is  of  a  delicate  frame,  and  you  may  observe, 
from  the  hour  she  rises,  a  certain  weariness  oi  all  that  passes 

*  Probably  Mr.  Hen.  Martyn,  who  resided  at  Blackheath^  and  of  whom 
some  account  will  be  found  in  Ward's  Lives  of  the  Qresham  Professors. 
See  Nos.  181  and  555. 

t  Supposed  to  be  Mr.  Hughes. 
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about  her.  I  know  more  than  one  who  is  much  too  nice  to  be 
quite  alive.  They  are  sick  of  such  strange  frightful  people  that 
they  meet ;  one  is  so  awkward,  and  another  so  disagreeable,  that 
it  looks  like  a  penance  to  breathe  the  same  air  with  them.  You 
see  this  is  so  very  true,  that  a  great  part  of  ceremony  and  good 
breeding  among  the  ladies  turns  upon  their  uneasiness;  and  I 
will  undertake,  if  the  how-d'ye  servants  of  our  women  were  to 
make  a  weekly  bill  of  sickness,  as  the  parish-clerks  do  of  mortality, 
you  would  not  find,  in  an  account  of  seven  days,  one  in  thirty  that 
was  not  downright  sick  or  indisposed,  or  but  a  very  little  better 
than  she  was,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  certain,  that  to  enjoy  life  and  health  as  a  constant  feast,  we 
should  not  think  pleasure  necessary ;  but  if  ppssible  to  arrive  at  an 
equality  of  mind.  It  is  as  mean  to  be  overjoyed  upon  occasions 
of  good  fortune,  as  to  be  dejected  in  circumstances  of  distress. 
Laughter  in  one  condition,  is  as  unmanly  as  weeping  in  the 
other.  We  should  not  form  our  minds  to  expect  transport  on 
every  occasion,  but  know  how  to  make  it  enjoyment  to  be  out  of 
pain.  Ambition,  envy,  vagrant  desire,  or  impertinent  mirth,  will 
take  up  our  minds,  without  we  can  possess  ourselves  in  that 
sobriety  of  heart  which  is  above  all  pleasures,  and  can  be  felt  much 
better  than  described.  But  the  ready  way,  I  believe,  to  the  right 
enjoyment  of  life,  is,  by  a  prospect  towards  another,  to  have  but  a 
very  mean  opinion  of  it  A  great  author  of  our  time,*  has  set 
this  in  an  excellent  light,  when  with  a  philosophic  pity  of  human 
life,  he  spoke  of  it  in  his  "  Theory  of  the  Earth  "  in  the  following 
manner : — 

*'  For  what  is  this  life  but  a  circulation  of  little  mean  actions 
We  lie  down  and  rise  again,  dress  and  undress,  feed  and  wax 
hungry,  work  or  play,  and  are  weary,  and  then  we  lie  down  again, 
and  the  circle  returns.  We  spend  the  day  in  trifles,  and  when  the 
night  comes  we  throw  ourselves  into  the  bed  of  folly,  amongst 
dreams,  and  broken  thoughts,  and  wild  imaginations.  Omr  reason 
lies  asleep  by  us,  and  we  are,  for  the  time,  as  arrant  brutes  as 
those  which  sleep  in  the  stalls,  or  in  the  field.  Are  not  the  capa- 
cities of  man  higher  than  these  ?  And  ought  not  his  ambition 
and  expectations  to  be  greater  ?  liOt  us  be  adventurers  for  another 
world.  It  is  at  least  a  fair  and  noble  chance ;  and  there  is  nothing 
in  this  worth  our  thoughts  or  our  passions.  If  we  should  be  dis- 
appointed, we  are  still  no  worse  than  the  rest  of  our  fellow-mortals; 
and  if  we  succeed  in  our  expectations,  we  are  etemaUy  happy." 

STEELE.  T. 

*  Dr.  Bumetj  master  of  th^  Charterhoiise.    See  No.  146. 
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'         Noris  quam  elegans  formarum  Spectator  siem. 

TBB.  BUH.  ACT.  uL  SC  5. 

Ton  shall  see  how  nice  a  judge  of  beauty  I  am. 

Beautt  has  been  the  delight  and  torment  of  the  world  ever 
since  it  began.  The. philosophers  have  felt  its  influence  so  sensi- 
bly, that  almost  eveiy  one  of  them  has  left  us  some  saying  or 
other,  which  intimatea  that  he  too  well  knew  the  power  of  it.  One* 
has  told  us,  that  a  graceful  person  is  a  more  powerful  recommend- 
ation than  the  best  letter  that  can  be  writ  in  yomr  favour.  Anotherf 
desires  the  possessor  of  it  to  consider  it  as  a  mere  gift  of  nature, 
and  not  any  perfection  of  his  own.  A  thirdj  calls  it "  a  short  lived 
tyranny  ;'*  a  iourth§  a  **  silent  fraud,"  because  it  imposes  upon  ns 
without  the  help  of  language ;  but  1  think  Cameades  spoke  as 
much  like  a  philosopher  as  any  of  them,  though  more  like  a  lover, 
when  he  calls  it  "royalty  without  force."  It  is  not  indeed 
to  be  denied,  that  there  is  something  irresistible  in  a  beau- 
teous form;  the  most  severe  will  not  pretend  that  they  do  not 
feel  an  immediate  prepossession  in  lavour  of  the  handsome. 
No  one  denies  them  the  privilege  of  being  first  heard,  and 
being  regarded  before  others  in  matters  of  ordinair  donsidera- 
tion.  At  the  same  time,  the  handsome  should  oonsider  that  it  is 
a  possession,  as  it  were,  foreign  to  them.  No  one  can  give  it  him- 
self, or  preserve  it  when  they  have  it.  Yet  so  it  is,  that  people  can 
bear  any  quality  in  the  world  better  than  beauty.  It  is  the  con- 
solation of  all  who  are  naturally  too  much  aflected  with  the  force 
of  it,  that  a  little  attention,  if  a  man  can  attend  with  judgment, 
will  cure  them.  Handsome  people  usually  are  so  fantastically 
pleased  with  themselves,  that  if  they  do  not  kUl  at  first  sight,  as 
the  phrase  is,  a  second  interview  disarms  them  of  all  their  power. 
But  I  shall  make  this  paper  rather  a  warning-piece  to  give  notice 
where  the  danger  is,  than  to  propose  instructions  how  to  avoid  it 
when  you  have  fallen  in  the  way  of  it.  Handsome  men  shall  be 
the  subject  of  another  chapter,  the  women  shall  take  up  the  present 
discourse. 

Amaryllis,  who  has  been  in  town  but  one  winter,  is  extremely 
improved  with  the  arts  of  good  breeding,  without  leaving  nature. 

*  Aristotle.        f  Plato.        t  Socrates.        §  Theophrastos. 
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She  has  not  lost  the  native  simplicity  of  her  aspect,  to  substitute 
that  patience  of  being  stared  at,  which  is  the  usual  triumph  and 
distinction  of  a  town  lady.  In  public  assemblies  you  meet  her 
careless  eye  diverting  itself  with  the  objects  around  her,  insensible 
that  she  herself  is  one  of  the  brightest  in  the  place. 

Dulcissa  is  quite  of  another  make,  she  is  almost  a  beauty  by 
nature,  but  more  than  one  by  art.  If  it  were  possible  for  her  to  let 
her  fan  or  any  limb  about  her  rest,  she  Would  do  some  part  of  the 
execution  she  meditates ;  but  though  she  designs  herself  a  prey, 
she  will  not  stay  to  be  taken.  No  painter  can  give  you  words  for 
the  difTer^it  aspects  of  Dulcissa  in  half  a  moment,  wherever  she 
appears :  so  little  does  she  accomplish  what  she  takes  so  much 
pains  for,  to  be  gay  and  careless. 

Merab  is  attended  with  all  the  charms  of  woman  and  accom- 
plishments of  man.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  she  has  a  great 
deeA  of  wit,  if  she  were  not  such  a  beauty ;  and  she  would  have 
more  beauty  had  she  not  so  much  wit.  Affectation  prevents  her 
excellencies  from  walking  together.  K  she  has  a  mind  to  speak 
such  a  thing,  it  must  be  done  with  such  an  air  of  her  body ;  and  if 
she  has  an  inclination  to  look  very  careless,  there  is  such  a  smart 
thing  to  be  said  at  the  same  time,  that  the  design  of  being  admired 
destroys  itself.  Thus  the  unhappy  Merab,  though  a  wit  and  beauty, 
is  allowed  to  be  neither,  because  she  will  always  be  both. 

Albacinda  has  the  skill  as  well  as  power  of  pleasing.  Her  form 
is  majestic  but  her  aspect  humble.  All  good  men  should  be  aware 
of  the  destroyer.  ^  She  will  speak  to  you  like  your  sister,  till  she 
has  you  sure ;  but  is  the  most  vexatious  of  tyrants  when  you  are 
so.  Her  familiarity  of  behaviour,  her  indifferent  questions,  and 
general  converfation,  make  the  silly  part  of  her  votaries  f^ll  of 
hopes,  while  the  wise  fly  from  her  power.  She  well  knows  she  is 
too  beautiful  and  too  witty  to  be  indifferent  to  any  who  converse 
with  her,  and  therefore  knows  that  she  does  not  lessen  herself  by 
familiarity,  but  gains  occasions  of  admiration  by  seeming  ignorance 
of  her  perfections. 

Eudosia  adds  to  the  height  of  her  stature  a  nobility  of  spirit 
which  still  distinguishes  her  above  the  rest  of  her  sex.  JBeau^  in 
others  is  lovely,  in  others  agreeable,  in  others  attractive ;  but  in 
Eudosia  it  is  commandiog.  Love  towards  Eudosia  is  a  sentiment 
like  the  love  of  glory.  The  lovers  of  other  women  are  softened 
into  fondness,  the  admirers  of  Eudosia  exalted  into  ambition. 

Eucratia  presents  herself  to  the  imagination  with  a  more  kindly 
pleasure,  and  as  she  is  woman,  her  praise  is  wholly  feminine.  If  we 
were  to  form  an  image  of  dignity  in  a  man,  we  should  give  him 
wisdom  and  valour,  as  beiag  essential  to  the  character  of  man- 
hood. In  like  manner,  if  you  describe  a  right  woman  in  a  laudable 
sense,  she  should  have  gentle  softness,  tender  fear,  and  all  those 
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parts  of  life  which  distinguish  her  from  the  other  sex ;  with  some 
subordination  to  it,  but  such  an  inferiority  that  makes  her  still 
more  lovely.  Eucratia  is  that  creature ;  she  is  all  over  woman, 
kindness  is  all  her  art,  and  beauty  all  her  arms.  Her  look,  her 
voice,  her  gesture,  and  whole  behaviour  is  truly  feminine.  A  good- 
ness, mixed  with  fear,  gives  a  tincture  to  all  her  behaviour.  It 
would  be  savage  to  oflTend  her,  and  cruelty  to  use  art  to  gain  her. 
Others  are  beautiful,  but  Eucratia,  thou  art  Beauty ! 

Omniamante  is  made  for  deceit,  she  has  an  aspect  as  innocent  as 
the  famed  Lucrece,  but  a  mind  as  wild  as  the  more  famed  Cleo- 
patra. Her  face  speaks  a  vestal,  but  her  heart  a  Messalina.  Who 
that  beheld  Omniamante's  negligent  imobserving  air,  would  believe 
that  she  hid  under  that  regardless  manner  the  witty  prostitute,  the 
rapacious  wench,  the  prodigal  courtezan?  She  can,  when  she 
pleases,  adorn  those  eyes  wi&  tears  like  an  infant  that  is  chid;  she 
can  cast  down  that  pretty  face  in  confusion,  while  you  rage  with 
jealousy,  and  storm  at  her  perfidiousness;  she  can  wipe  her  eyes, 
tremble,  and  look  Mghted,  till  you  think  yourself  a  brute  for  your 
rage,  own  yourself  an  offender,  beg  pardon,  and  make  her  new 
presents. 

But  I  go  too  far  in  reporting  only  the  dangers  in  beholding  the 
beauteous,  which  I  design  for  the  instruction  of  the  fair  as  well 
as  their  beholders;  and  shall  end  this  rhapsody  with  mention- 
ing what  I  thought  was  well  enough  said  of  an  ancient  sage* 
to  a  beautiful  youth,  whom  he  saw  admiring  his  own  figure  in 
brass.  What,  said  the  philosopher,  could  3iat  image  of  yours 
say  for  itself  if  it  could  speak  ?  It  might  say  (answered  the  youth), 
**  fliat  it  is  very  beautiful."  "  And  are  you  not  ashamed,"  replied 
the  cynic,  "  to  value  yourself  upon  that  only  of  wjjich  a  piece  of 
brass  is  capable  ?" 

STEELE.  T. 
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Stultitiam  patiuntur  opes 

HOB.  1.  EP.  xviii.  29. 

Their  foUy  pleads  the  privilege  of  wealth. 

If  the  following  enormities  are  not  amended  upon  the  first  men- 
tion, I  desire  farther  notice  from  my  correspondents : — 

*  Antisthenes. 
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"Mb.  Speotatob, 
"  I  AM  obliged  to  yon  for  your  discourse  the  other  day*  upon 
fnvolous  disputants,  who  with  great  warmth  and  enumeration  of 
many  circumstances  and  authorities,  imdertake  to  prove  matters 
which  nobody  living  denies.  You  cannot  employ  yourself  more 
usefully  than  in  adjusting  the  laws  of  disputation  in  coffee-houses 
and  accidental  companies,  as  well  as  in  more  formal  debates. 
Among  many  other  things  which  your  own  experience  must  sug- 
gest to  you,  it  will  be  very  obliging  if  you  please  to  take  notice  of 
wagerers.  I  will  not  here  repeat  what  Hudihras  says  of  such  dis- 
putants, which  is  so  true,  that  it  is  almost  proverbial  ;t  but  shall 
only  acquaint  you  with  a  set  of  young  fellows  of  the  inns  of  court, 
whose  fathers  have  provided  for  them  so  plentifully,  that  they  need 
not  be  very  anxious  to  get  law  into  their  heads  for  the  service  of  their 
country  at  the  bar ;  but  are  of  those  who  are  sent  (as  the  phrase  of 
parents  is)  to  the  Temple  to  know  how  "  to  keep  their  own."  One  of 
these  gentlemen  is  very  loud  and  captious  at  a  coffee-house  which  I 
frequent,  and  being  in  his  nature  troubled  with  a  humour  of  contra- 
diction, though  withal  excessive  ignorant,  he  has  found  a  way  to  in- 
dulge this  temper,  go  on  in  idleness  and  ignorance,  and  yet  sull  give 
himself  the  air  of  a  veiy  learned  and  knowing  man,  by  the  strength 
of  his  pocket.  The  misfortune  of  the  thing  is,  I  have,  as  it  happens 
sometimes,  a  greater  stock  of  learning  than  of  money.  The  gentle- 
man I  am  speaking  of,  takes  advantage  of  the  narrowness  of  my 
circumstances  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  has  read  all  I  can  pre- 
tend to,  and  runs  me  down  with  such  a  positive  air,  and  with  such 
powerful  arguments,  that  from  a  very  learned  person  I  am  thought 
a  mere  pretender.  Not  long  ago  I  was  relating  that  I  had  read 
such  a  passage  in  Tacitus,  up  starts  my  young  gentleman  in  a  frill 
company,  and  pulling  out  his  purse,  offered  to  lay  me  ten  guineas, 
to  be  staked  immediately  in  that  gentleman's  hands  (pointing  to 
one  smoking  at  another  table),  that  I  was  utterly  mistaken.  I  was 
dumb  for  want  of  ten  guineas ;  he  went  on  unmercifully  to  triumph 
over  my  ignorance  how  to  take  him  up,  and  told  the  whole  room 
be  had  read  Tacitus  twenty  times  over,  and  such  a  remarkable  in- 
cident as  that  could  not  escape  him.  He  has  at  this  time  three 
considerable  wagers  depending  between  him  and  some  of  his  com- 
panions, who  are  rich  enough  to  hold  an  argument  with  him. 
He  has  five  guineas  in  questions  in  geography,  two  that  the 
Isle  of  Wight  is  a  peninsula,  and  three  guineas  to  one  that 
the  world  is  round.    We  have  a  gentleman  comes  to  our  coffee- 

•  See  No.  138. 

*t*  "  Quoth  she^  IVe  heard  old  cuiming  stagers 
8aj,  fools  for  arguments  use  wagers." 

HUD.  p.  2.  c  i.  297-8. 
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house,  who  deals  mightily  in  antique  scandal:  my  dispntant 
has  laid  him  twenty  pieces  upon  a  point  of  history,  to  wit,  that 
Caesar  never  lay  with  Gato's  sister,  as  is  scandalouely  reported  by 
somepeople. 

**  There  are  several  of  this  sort  of  fellows  in  town,  who  wager 
themselves  into  statesmen,  historians,  geographers,  mathemati- 
cians, and  every  other  art,  when  the  persons  with  whom  they  talk 
have  not  wealth  equal  to  their  learning.  I  beg  of  you  to  prevent 
in  these  youngsters,  this  compendious  way  to  wisdom,  which  costs 
other  people  so  much  time  and  pains;  and  you  will  oblige 

"  Your  humble  servant" 

"Coffee-house,  near  the  Temple,  Aug.  12,  1711. 

"  Mr.  Spectatob, 
"  Here  is  a  young  gentleman  that  sings  opera*tunes  or  whistles 
in  a  full  house.  Pray  let  him  know  that  he  has  no  right  to  act 
here  as  if  he  were  in  an  empty  room.  Be  pleased  to  divide  the 
spaces  of  a  public  room,  and  certify  whistlers,  singers,  and  common 
orators,  that  are  heard  farther  than  their  portion  of  the  room 
comes  to,  that  the  law  is  open,  and  that  there  is  an  equity  which 
will  relieve  us  from  such  as  interrupt  us  in  our  lawful  discourse, 
as  much  as  against  such  who  stop  us  on  the  road.  I  take  these 
persons,  Mr.  Spectator,  to  be  such  trespassers  as  the  officer  in 
your  stage-coach,  and  am  of  the  same  sentiment  with  Counsellor 
Ephraim.*  It  is  true  the  young  man  is  rich,  and,  as  the  vulgar 
say,  needs  not  care  for  anybody ;  but  sure  that  is  no  authority  for 
him  to  go  whistle  where  he  pleases. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant." 

"  P.  S.  T  have  chambers  in  the  Temple,  and  here  are  students 
that  learn  upon  the  hautboy ;  pray  desire  the  Benchers,  that  all 
lawyers  who  are  proficients  in  wind-music  may  lodge  to  the 
Thames." 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  We  are  a  company  of  young  women  who  pass  our  time  very 
much  together,  and  obliged  by  the  mercenary  humour  of  the  men 
to  be  as  mercenarily  inclined  as  they  are.  There  visits  among  us 
an  old  bachelor  whom  each  of  us  has  a  miud  to.  The  fellow  is 
rich,  and  knows  he  may  have  any  of  us,  therefore  is  particular  to 
none,  but  excessively  ill  bred.  His  pleasantry  consists  in  romp- 
ing, he  snatches  kisses  by  surprise,  puts  his  hands  in  our  necks, 
tears  oiur  fans,  robs  us  of  ribands,  forces  letters  out  of  our  hands, 

•  See  No.  132. 
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looks  into  any  of  our  papers,  and  a  thousand  otber  rudenesses. 
Now  what  I  will  desire  of  you  is,  to  acquaint  him,  by  printing  this, 
that  if  he  does  not  marry  one  of  us  very  suddenly,  we  have  all 
agreed,  the  next  time  he  pretends  to  be  merry,  to  affront  him,  and 
use  him  like  a  clown  as  he  is.  In  the  name  of  the  sisterhood  I 
take  my  leave  of  you,  and  am,  as  they  all  are, 

"  Your  constant  reader  and  well  wisher." 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  1  AND  several  others  of  your  female  readers  have  conformed 
ourselves  to  your  rules,  even  to  our  verv  dress.  There  is  not  one 
of  us  but  has  reduced  our  outward  petticoat  to  its  ancient  sizeable 
circumference,  though  indeed  we  retain  still  a  quilted  one  under- 
neath; which  makes  us  not  altogether  unconformable  to  the 
fashion;  but  it  is  on  condition  Mr.  Spectator  extends  not  his 
censure  so  far.  But  we  find  you  men  secretly  approve  our  prac- 
tice, by  imitating  our  pyramidical  form.  The  skirt  of  your  fashion- 
able coats  forms  as  large  a  circumference  as  our  petticoats;  as 
these  are  set  out  with  whalebone,  so  are  those  witji  wire,  to  in- 
crease and  sustain  the  bunch  of  fold  that  hangs  down  on  each 
side ;  and  the  hat,  I  perceive,  is  decreased  in  just  proportion  to 
our  head-dresses.  We  make  a  regular  figure,  but  I  defy  your 
mathematics  to  give  name  to  the  form  you  appear  in.  Your 
architocture  is  mere  Gothic,  and  betrays  a  worse  genius  than  ours ; 
therefore,  if  you  are  partial  to  your  own  sex,  I  shall  be  less  than  I 
am  now, 

**  Your  humble  servant." 

STEELE.  T. 
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Nemo  vir  magnus  sine  aliqao  afflata  divino  unquam  fuit. 

TULL. 

All  great  men  are  in  some  degree  inspired. 

We  know  the  highest  pleasure  our  minds  are  capable  of  enjoying 
with  composure,  when  we  read  sublime  thoughts  comraimicated  to 
us  by  men  of  great  genius  and  eloquence.  Such  is  the  entertain- 
ment we  meet  with  in  the  philosophic  parts  of  Cicero's  writings. 
Truth  and  good  sense  have  there  so  charming  a  dress,  that  they 
could  hardly  be  more  agreeably  represented  with  the  addition  of 
poetical  fiction,  and  the  power  of  numbers.    This  ancient  author, 
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and  a  modem  one,  have  fallen  into  my  hands  within  these  few 
days;  and  the  impressions  they  have  left  upon  me,  have  at  the 
present  quite  spoiled  me  for  a  merry  fellow.  The  modem  is  that 
admirahle  writer  the  author  of  "  The  Theory  of  the  Earth."  The  sub- 
jects with  which  I  have  lately  been  entertained  in  them,  both  bear  a 
near  affinity ;  theyare  uponinquiries  into  hereafter,  and  the  thoughts 
of  the  latter  seem  to  me  to  be  raised  above  those  of  the  former,  in 
proportion  to  his  advantages  of  scripture  and  revelation.  If  I  had 
a  mind  to  it,  I  could  not  at  present  talk  of  anything  else ;  therefore 
I  shall  translate  a  passage  in  the  one,  and  transcribe  a  paragraph 
out  of  the  other,  for  the  speculation  of  this  day.  Cicero  tells  us,* 
that  Plato  reports  Socrates,  upon  receiving  his  sentence,  to  have 
spoken  to  his  judges  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  I  have  great  hopes,  0  my  judges,  that  it  is  infinitely  to  my  ad- 
vantage that  I  am  sent  to  death :  for  it  must  of  necessity  be,  that 
one  of  these  two  things  must  be  the  consequence.  Death  must 
take  away  all  these  senses,  or  convey  me  to  another  life.  If  all 
sense  is  to  be  taken  away,  and  death  is  no  more  than  that  profound 
sleep  without  dreams,  m  which  we  are  sometimes  buried,  oh, 
heavens!  how  desirable  is  it  to  die!  How  many  days  do  we 
know  in  life  preferable  to  such  a  state  ?  But  if  it  be  tme  that 
death  is  but  a  passage  to  places  which  they  who  lived  before  us  do 
now  inhabit,  how  much  still  happier  is  it  to  go  from  those  who 
call  themselves  judges  to  appear  before  those  that  really  are  such; 
before  Minos,  Rhadamanthus,  ^acus,  and  Triptolemus,  and  to 
meet  men  who  have  lived  with  justice  and  truth  ?  Is  this,  do  you 
think,  no  happy  journey?  Do  you  think  it  nothing  to  speak  with 
OrphsBus,  MussBus,  Homer,  and  Hesiod?  I  would,  indeed,  suffer 
many  deaths  to  enjoy  these  things.  With  what  particular  delight 
should  I  talk  to  Palamedes,  Ajax,  and  others,  who  like  me  have 
suffered  by  the  iniquity  of  their  judges.  I  should  examine  the 
wisdom  of  that  great  prince,  wibo  carried  such  mighty  forces 
against  Troy ;  and  argue  with  Ulysses  and  Sisyphus,  upon  difficult 
points,  as  I  have  in  conversation  here,  without  being  in  danger  of 
being  condemned.  But  let  not  those  among  you  who  have  pro- 
nounced me  an  innocent  man  be  afraid  of  death.  No  harm  can 
arrive  at  a  good  man,  whether  dead  or  living;  his  affairs  are 
always  under  the  direction  of  the  gods ;  nor  will  I  believe  the  fate 
which  is  allotted  to  me  myself  this  day  to  have  arrived  by  chance ; 
nor  have  I  aught  to  say  either  against  my  judges  or  accusers,  but 
that  they  thought  they  did  me  an  injury.  But  I  detain  you  too 
long ;  it  is  time  that  1  retire  to  death,  and  you  to  your  affairs  of 
life ;  which  of  us  has  the  better,  is  known  to  the  gods,  but  to  no 
mortal  man." 

*  Tusculan  Questions^  Book  i. 
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The  divine  Socrates  is  here  represented  in  a  figure  worthy  his 
great  wisdom  and  philosophy,  worthy  of  the  greatest  mere  man 
that  ever  breathed.  But  the  modem  discourse  is  written  upon  a 
subject  no  less  than  the  dissolution  of  nature  itself.  Oh,  how 
glorious  is  the  old  age  of  that  great  man,  who  has  spent  his  time 
in  such  contemplations  as  have  made  this  being  what  only  it  should 
be,  an  education  for  heaven !  He  has  according  to  the  lights  of 
reason  and  revelation,  which  seemed  to  him  clearest,  traced  the 
steps  of  Omnipotence.  He  has,  with  a  celestial  ambition,  as  far 
as  It  is  consistent  with  humility  and  devotion,  examined  the  ways 
of  Providence,  from  the  creation  to  the  dissolution  of  the  visible 
world.  How  pleasing  must  have  been  the  speculation,  to  observe 
Nature  and  Providence  move  together,  the  physical  and  moral 
world  march  the  same  pace;  to  observe  paradise  and  eternal 
spring  the  seat  of  innocence,  troubled  seasons  and  angry  skies  the 
portion  of  wickedness  and  vice  When  this  admirable  author  has 
reviewed  all  that  has  past,  or  is  to  come,  which  relates  to  the 
habitable  world,  and  run  through  the  whole  fate  of  it,  how  could  a 
guardian  angel,  that  had  attended  it  through  all  its  courses 
or  changes,  speak  more  emphatically  at  the  end  of  his  charge,  than 
does  our  author  when  he  makes,  as  it  were,  a  funeral  oration  over 
this  globe,  looking  to  the  point  where  it  once  stood  ? 

"  Let  us  only,  if  you  please,  to  take  leave  of  this  subject,  reflect 
upon  this  occasion  on  the  vanity  and  transient  glory  of  this  habit- 
able world.  How  by  the  force  of  one  element  brealong  loose  upon 
the  rest,  all  the  vanities  of  nature,  all  the  works  of  art,  all  the 
labours  of  men,  are  reduced  to  nothing.  All  that  we  admired  and 
adored  before  as  great  and  magnificent,  is  obliterated  or  v|nished; 
and  another  form  and  face  of  things,  plain,  simple,  and  ev^where 
the  same,  overspreads  the  whole  earth.  Where  are  now  the  great 
empires  of  the  world,  and  their  great  imperial  cities?  Their 
pillars,  trophies,  and  monuments  of  glory  ?  Shew  me  where  they 
stood,  read  the  inscription,  tell  me  the  victor's  name.  What 
remains,  what  impressions,  what  difference  or  distinction,  do  you 
see  in  this  mass  of  fire  ?  Eome  itself,  eternal  Kome,  the  great 
city,  the  empress  of  the  world,  whose  domination  and  superstition, 
ancient  and  modem,  make  a  great  part  of  the  history  of  this  earth, 
what  is  become  of  her  now  ?  She  laid  her  foundations  deep,  and 
her  palaces  were  strong  and  sumptuous :  '  she  glorified  herself,  and 
lived  deliciously,  and  said  in  her  heart,  I  sit  a  queen,  and  shall  see 
no  sorrow  :*  but  her  hour  is  come,  she  is  wiped  away  firom  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  buried  in  everlasting  oblivion.  But  it  is  not 
cities  only,  and  works  of  men's  hands,  but  the  everlasting  hills,  the 
mountains  and  rocks  of  the  earth  are  melted  as  wax  before  the  sun, 
and  *  their  place  is  nowhere  found.'  Here  stood  the  Alps,  the  load 
of  earth,  that  covered  many  countries,  and  reached  their  arms  from 
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the'  ocean  to  the  Black  Sea ;  this  huge  mass  of  stone  is  softened 
and  dissolved  as  a  tender  cloud  into  rain.  Here  stood  the  AMcan 
mountains,  and  Atlas  with  his  top  ahove  the  clouds;  there  was 
frozen  Caucasus,  and  Taurus,  and  Imaus,  and  the  mountains  of 
Asia;  and  yonder  towards  the  north,  stood  the  Eiphean  hills, 
clothed  in  ice  and  snow.  All  these  are  vanished,  dropt  away  as 
the  snow  upon  their  heads.  '  Great  and  marvellous  axe  thy 
works,  just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  Saints! 
HaUelujah."'* 

STEELE.  T. 
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Fronunciatio  est  vocis^  et  vultus  et  gestus  moderatio  cxfm  venostate. 

TVLL. 

Delivery  is  a  graceful  management  of  the  voice,  countenance,  and  gesture. 

**  Mr.  Spectator, 

"  The  well  reading  of  the  Common  Prayer  is  of  so  great  im- 
portance, and  so  much  neglected,  that  I  take  the  liherty  to  offer  to 
your  consideration  some  particulars  on  that  subject.  And  what 
more  worthy  your  observation  than  this?  A  thing  so  public,  and 
of  so  high  consequence.  It  is  indeed  wohderful,  that  the  frequent 
exercis|M)f  it  should  not  make  the  performers  of  that  duty  more 
expert  m  it.  This  inability,  as  I  conceive,  proceeds  from  the  little 
care  that  is  taken  of  their  reading,  while  boys,  and  at  school,  where, 
when  they  are  got  into  Latin,  they  are  looked  upon  as  above 
English,  the  reading  of  which  is  wholly  neglected,  or  at  least  read 
to  very  little  purpose,  without  any  due  observations  made  to  them 
of  the  proper  accent  and  manner  qf  reading ;  by  this  means  they 
have  acquired  such  ill  habits  as  will  not  easily  be  removed.  The 
only  way  that  I  know  of  to  remedy  this,  is  to  propose  some  person 
of  great  ability  that  way  as  a  pattern  for  them ;  example  being 
most  effectual  to  convince  the  learned,  as  well  as  instruct  the 
ignorant. 

"  You  must  know,  sir,  I  have  been  a  constant  frequenter  of  the 
service  of  the  Church  of  England  for  above  these  four  years  last 
past,  and  till  Sunday  was  seven-night  never  discovered,  to  so  great 
a  degree,  the  excellency  of  the  Common  Prayer;  when,  being  at 
St.  James's  Garlick-hill  Church,  I  heard  the  service  read  so  dis- 

*  Burnet's  ''  Theory  of  the  Earth,"  Book  ill  chap.  12. 
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tinctly,  so  empbatieally,  and  so  ferrently,  that  it  was  next  to  an 
impossibility  to  be  inattentive.  My  eyes  and  my  tbougbts  could 
not  wander  as  usual,  but  were  confined  to  my  prayers.  I  tben 
considered  I  addressed  myself  to  the  Almighty,  and  hot  to  a  beau- 
tiful face.  And  when  I  reflected  on  my  former  performances  of 
that  duty,  I  found  I  had  run  it  over  as  a  matter  of  form,  in  com- 
parison to  the  manner  in  which  I  then  discharged  it.  My  mind 
was  really  affected,  and  fervent  wishes  accompanied  my  words. 
The  Confession  was  read  witli  such  resigned  humility,  the  Absolu- 
tion with  such  a  comfortable  authority,  the  Thanksgivings  with 
such  a  religious  joy,  as  made  me  feel  those  affections  of  the  mind 
in  a  manner  I  never  did  before.  To  remedy,  therefore,  the  griev- 
ance above  complained  of,  I  humbly  propose,  that  this  excellent 
reader,*  upon  the  next  and  every  annual  assembly  of  the  clergy  of 
Sion  GoUege,  and  all  other  conventions,  should  read  prayers  before 
them.  For  then  those  that  are  afraid  of  stretching  their  mouths, 
and  spoiling  their  soft  voices,  will  learn  to  read  with  clearness, 
loudness,  and  strength.  Others  that  affect  a  rakish,  negligent  air, 
by  folding  their  arms  and  lolling  on  their  book,  will  be  taught  a 
decent  behaviour,  and  comely  erection  of  body.  Those  that  read 
so  fast  as  if  impatient  of  their  work,  may  learn  to  speak  deli- 
berately. There  is  another  sort  of  persons  whom  I  call  Pindaric 
readers,  as  being  confined  to  no  set  measure ;  these  pronounce  five 
or  six  words  with  great  deliberation,  and  the  five  or  six  subsequent 
ones  with  as  great  celerity ;  the  first  part  of  a  sentence  with  a  very 
exalted  voice,  and  the  latter  part  with  a  submissive  one ;  sometimes 
again,  with  one  sort  of  a  tone,  and  immediately  after  with  a  very 
different  one.  These  gentlemen  will  learn  of  my  admired  reader 
an  evenness  of  voice  and  delivery,  and  all  who  are  innocent  of 
these  affectations,  but  read  with  such  an  indifferencv  as  if  they  did 
not  understand  the  language,  may  tben  be  informed  of  the  art  of 
reading  movingly  and  fervently,  how  to  place  the  emphasis,  and 
*  give  the  proper  accent  to  each  word,  and  how  to  vary  the  voice 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  sentence.  There  is  certainly  a  very 
great  difference  between  the  reading  a  prayer  and  a  gazette, 
which  I  beg  of  you  to  inform  a  set  of  readers,  who  affect,  forsooth, 
a  certain  gentleman-like  familiarity  of  tone,  and  mend  the  language 
as  they  go  on,  crying,  instead  of  *  pardoneth  and  absolveth,'  *  par- 
dons and  absolves.'  These  are  often  pretty  classical  scholars,  and 
would  think  it  an  unpardonable  sin  to  read  Virgil  or  Martial  with 
so  little  taste  as  they  do  divine  service. 

"  This  indifferency  seems  to  me  to  arise  from  the  endeavour  of 
avoiding  the  imputation  of  cant,  and  the  false  notion  of  it.  It  will 
be  proper,  therefore,  to  trace  the  original  and  signification  of  this 

*  Mr.  Philip  Stubbs,  afterwards  archdeacon  of  St  Alban'i. 
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word.  *  Cant*  is,  by  dome  people,  derived  from  one  Andrew  Cant, 
who,  they  say,  was  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  some  illiterate  part 
of  Scotland,  who  by  exercise  and  use  had  obtained  the  faculty, 
alias  gift,  of  talking  in  the  pulpit  in  such  a  dialect,  that  it  is  said 
he  was  understood  by  none  but  his  own  congregation,  and  not  by 
all  of  them.  Since  Mr.  Cant's  time,  it  has  been  understood  in  a 
larger  sense,  and  signifies  all  sudden  exclamations,  whinings, 
unusual  tones,  and  in  fine  all  praying  and  preaching,  like  &e 
unlearned  of  the  Presbyterians.  But  I  hope  a  proper  elevation  of 
voice,  a  due  emphasis  and  accent,  are  not  to  come  within  this 
description.  So  that  our  readers  may  still  be  as  unlike  the  Pres- 
byterians as  they  please.  The  dissenters  (I  mean  such  as  I  have 
heard)  do  indeed  elevate  their  voices,  but  it  is  with  sudden  jumps 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  part  of  them ;  and  that  with  so  little 
sense  or  skill,  that  their  elevation  and  cadence  is  bawling  and 
muttering.  They  make  use  of  an  emphasis,  but  so  improperly, 
that  it  is  often  placed  on  some  very  insignificant  particle,  as  upon 
*  if  *  or  '  and.*  Now,  if  these  improprieties  have  so  great  an  effect 
on  the  people,  as  we  see  they  have,  how  great  an  influence  would 
the  service  of  our  church,  containing  the  best  prayers  that  ever 
were  composed,  and  that  in  terms  most  affecting,  most  humble, 
and  most  expressive  of  our  wants,  and  dependence  on  the  object  of 
our  worship,  disposed  in  most  proper  order,  and  void  of  ail  con- 
fusion ;  what  influence,  I  say,  would  these  prayers  have,  were  they 
delivered  with  a  due  emphasis,  and  apposite  rising  and  variation 
of  voice,  the  sentence  concluded  with  a  gentle  cadence,  and  in  a 
word,  with  such  an  accent  and  turn  of  speech  as  is  peculiar  to 
prayer. 

"  As  the  matter  of  worship  is  now  managed,  in  dissenting  con- 
gregations, you  find  insignificant  words  and  phrases  raised  by 
a  lively  vehemence ;  in  our  own  churches,  the  most  exalted  sense 
depreciated  by  a  dispassionate  indolence.    I  remember  to  have 

heard  Dr.  S e*  say  in  his  pulpit,  of  the  Common  Prayer,  that, 

at  least,  it  was  as  perfect  as  anything  of  hiunan  institution.  If  the 
gentlemen  who  err  in  this  kind  would  please  to  recollect  the  many 
pleasantries  they  have  read  upon  those  who  recite  good  things  with 
an  ill  grace,  they  would  go  on  to  think  that  what  in  that  case  is 
only  ridiculous,  in  themselves  is  impious.  But  leaving  this  to 
their  own  reflections,  I  shall  conclude  this  trouble  with  what 
CsBsar  said  upon  the  irregularity  of  tone  in  one  who  read  before 
him,  *  Do  you  read  or  sing?    If  you  sing,  you  sing  very  ill.* 

"  Your  most  humble  servant." 

STEELE.  T. 

*  Perhaps  Dr.  Smallridge. 
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Ezempta  juvat  spinis  e  pluribus  una. 

HOB.  2,  EP.  ii.  212. 

Better  one  ihom  pluck'd  out,  than  all  remain. 

My  correspondents  assure  me  that  the  enormities  which  they 
lately  complained  of,  and  I  puhlished  an  account  of,  are  so 
far  from  heing  amended,  that  new  evils  arise  every  day  to  interrupt 
their  conversation,  in  contempt  of  my  reproofs.  My  friend  who 
writes  from  the  coffee-house  near  the  Temple,  informs  me  that  the 
gentleman  who  constantly  sings  a  voluntary  in  spite  of  the  whole 
company,  was  more  musical  than  ordinary  after  reading  my 
paper  ;*  and  has  not  heen  contented  with  tha;t,  hut  has  danced  up 
to  the  glass  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  practised  minuet-steps 
to  his  own  humming.  The  incorrigible  creature  has  gone  still 
farther,  and  in  the  open  coffee-house,  with  one  hand  extended  as 
« leading  a  lady  in  it,  he  has  danced  both  French  and  country-dances, 
and  admonished  his  supposed  partner  by  smiles  and  nods  to  hold 
lip  her  head,  and  fall  back,  according  to  the  respective  facings  and 
evolutions  of  the  dance.  Before  this  gentleman  began  this  his  exer- 
cise, he  was  pleased  to  clear  his  throat  by  coughing  and  spitting  a 
full  half  hour ;  and  as  soon  as  he  struck  up,  he  appealed  to  an 
attorney's  clerk  in  the  room,  whether  he  hit  as  he  ought,  "  Since 
you  from  death  have  saved  me?"  and  then  asked  the  young  fellow 
(pointing  to  a  chancery  bill  under  his  arm)  whether  that  was  an 
opera  score  he  carried  or  not  ?  Without  staying  for  an  answer,  he 
fell  into  the  exercise  above  mentioned,  and  practised  his  airs 
to  the  full  house  who  were  turned  upon  him,  without  the  least 
shame  or  repentance  for  his  former  transgressions. 

I  am  to  the  last  degree  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  this  young 
fellow,  except  I  declare  him  an  outlaw,  and  pronounce  it  penal 
for  any  one  to  speak  to  him  in  the  said  house  which  he  frequents, 
and  direct  that  he  be  obliged  to  drink  his  tea  and  coffee  without 
sugar,  and  not  receive  from  any  person  whatsoever  anything  above 
mere  necessaries. 

As  we  in  England  are  a  sober  people,  and  generally  inclined 
rather  to  a  certain  bashfrilness  of  behaviour  in  public,  it  is  amazing 
whence  some  fellows  come  whom  one  meets  with  in  this  town : 
they  do  not  at  all  seem  to  be  the  growth  of  our  island ;  the  pert, 
the  talkative,  all  such  as  have  no  sense  of  the  observation  of  others, 

*  See  the  second  letter  in  No.  145. 

VOL.   I.  H  H 
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are  certainly  of  foreign  extraction.  As  for  my  part,  I  am  as  much 
surprised  when  I  see  a  talkative  Englishman,  as  I  should  he  to  see 
the  Indian  pine  growing  on  one  lof  our  quickset  hedges.  Where 
these  creatures  get  sun  enough,  to  make  them  such  lively  animals 
and  dull  men,  is  above  my  philosophy. 

There  are  another  kind  of  impertinents  which  a  man  is  per- 
plexed with  in  mixed  company,  and  those  are  your  loud  speakers. 
These  treat  mankind  as  if  we  were  all  deaf;  they  do  not  express, 
but  declare  themselves.  Many  of  these  are  guilty  of  this  outrage 
out  of  vanity,  because  they  think  all  they  say  is  well ;  or  that  they 
have  their  own  persons  in  such  veneration,  that  they  believe  no- 
thing which  concerns  them  can  be  insignificant  to  anybody  else. 
For  these  people's  sake,  I  have  often  lamented  that  we  cannot 
close  our  ears  with  as  much  ease  as  we  can  our  eyes :  it  is  very 
imeasy  that  we  must  necessarily  be  under  persecution.  Next  to 
these  hawlers,  is  a  troublesome  creature  who  comes  with  the  air  of 
your  friend  and  your  intimate,  and  that  is  your  whisperer.  There 
is  one  of  them  at  a  coffee-house  which  I  myself  frequent,  who  ob- 
serving me  to  be  a  man  pretty  well  made  for  secrets,  gets  hy  me, 
and  with  a  whisper  tells  me  tnings  which  all  the  town  knows.  Tt 
is  no  very  hard  matter  to  guess  at  the  source  of  this  impertinence, 
which  is  nothing  else  but  a  method  or  mechanic  art  of  being  wise. 
You  never  see  any  frequent  in  it,  whom  you  can  suppose  to  have 
anything  in  the  world  to  do.  These  persons  are  worse  than 
hawlers,  as  much  as  a  secret  enemy  is  more  dangerous  than  a  de- 
clared one.  I  wish  this  my  coffee-house  friend  would  take  this  for 
an  intimation,  that  I  have  not  heard  one  word  he  has  told  me  for 
these  several  years ;  whereas  he  now  thinks  me  the  most  trusty  re- 
pository of  his  secrets.  The  whisperers  have  a  pleasant  way  of  end- 
mg  the  close  conversation,  with  saying  aloud,  "  Do  not  you  think 
so  ?"  Then  whisper  again,  and  then  aloud,  "  but  you  know  that 
person ;"  then  whisper  again.  The  thing  would  be  well  enough, 
if  they  whispered  to  keep  the  folly  of  what  they  say  among  friends ; 
but  alas,  they  do  it  to  preserve  the  importance  of  their  thoughts. 
I  am  sure  I  could  name  you  more  than  one  person  whom  no  man 
living  ever  heard  talk  upon  any  subject  in  nature,  or  ever  saw  in 
his  whole  life  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  thsU;,  I  know  not  how  can 
whisper  something  like  knowledge  of  what  has  and  does  pass  in 
the  world ;  which  you  would  think  he  learned  from  some  familiar 
spirit  that  did  not  think  him  worthy  to  receive  the  whole  story. 
But  in  truth  whisperers  deal  only  in  half  accounts  of  what  they 
entertain  you  with.  A  great  -help  to  their  discourse  is,  "  That  the 
town  says,  and  people  be^in  to  talk  very  freely,  and  they  had  it 
from  persons  too  considerable  to  be  named  what  they  will  tell  you 
when  things  are  riper."  My  friend  has  winked  upon  me  any  day 
since  I  came  to  town  last,  and  has  communicated  to  me  as  a  se- 
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cret,  that  be  designed  in  a  very  short  time  to  tell  pie  a  secret ;  but 
I  sball  kDow  what  he  means,  he  now  assures  me,  in  less  than  a 
fortnight's  time. 

But  I  must  Dot  omit  the  dearer  part  of  mankind,  I  mean  the 
ladies,  to  take  up  a  whole  paper  upon  grievances  which  concern 
the  men  only ;  but  sball  humbly  propose,  that  we  change  fools  for 
an  experiment  only.  A  certain  set  of  ladies  complain  they  are 
frequently  perplexed  with  a  visitant,  who  affects  to  be  wiser  than 
they  are ;  which  character  he  hopes  to  preserve  by  an  obstinate 
gravity,  and  great  guard  against  discovering  his  opinion  upon  any 
occasion  whatsoever.  A  painful  silence  has  hitherto  gained  him 
no  farther  advantage,  than  that  as  he  might,  if  he  had  behaved 
himself  with  freedom,  been  excepted  against,  but  as  to  this  and 
that  particular,  he  now  offends  in  the  whole.  To  relieve  these 
ladies,  my  good  friends  and  correspondents,  I  shall  exchange  my 
dancing  outlaw  for  their  dumb  visitant,  and  assign  the  silent  gen- 
tleman all  the  haunts  of  the  dancer ;  in  order  to  which,  I  have 
sent  them  by  the  penny-post  the  following  letters  for  their  conduct 
in  their  new  conversations : — 


Sir, 
I  HAVE,  you  may  be  sure,  heaid  of  your  irregularities  without 
regard  to  my  observations  upon  you  ;  but  shall  not  treat  you  with 
so  much  rigour  as  you  deserve.  If  you  will  give  yourself  the 
trouble  to  repair  to  the  place  mentioned  in  the  postscript*  to  this 
letter  at  seven  this  evemng,  you  will  be  conducted  into  a  spacious 
room  well  lighted,  where  tJhere  are  ladies  and  music.  You  will  see 
a  young  lady  laughing  next  the  window  to  the  street ;  you  may 
take  her  out,  for  she  loves  you  as  well  as  she  does  any  man,  though 
she  never  saw  you  before.  She  never  thought  in  bei-  life  any  more 
than  yourself.  She  will  not  be  surprised  when  you  accost  her,  nor 
concerned  when  yo^i  leave  ber.  Hasten  firom  a  place  where  you 
are  laughed  at,  to  one  where  you  will  be  admired.  You  are  of  no 
eonseqoence,  therefore  go  where  you  will  be  welcome  for  being  so. 

"  Yotnr  most  humble  servant." 

"  Sm, 
"  The  ladies  whom  you  visit,  think  a  wise  man  the  most  imper- 
tinent creature  living,  therefore  you  cannot  be  offended  that  they 
are  displeased  with  you.  Why  will  you  take  pains  to  appear  wise, 
wh«re  you  would  not  be  the  more  esteemed  for  being  really  so  ? 
Come  to  U8 ;  forget  the  gigglers ;  and  let  yomr  inclination  go  along 

*  No  postscript  was  printed  with  thn  letter ;  it  may^  therefore,  be  sup- 
posed to  have  contained  matter  merely  of  a  private  nature  or  personal  ap- 
pUcation, 

HH  2 
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with  you  whether  you  speak  or  are  silent ;  and  let  all  such  women 
as  are  in  a  clan  or  sisterhood  go  their  own  way ;  there  is  no  room 
for  you  in  that  company  who  are  of  the  common  taste  of  the  sex. 


it 


For  women  (bom  to  be  controll'd) 
Stoop  to  the  forward  and  the  bold ; 
Affect  the  haughty  and  the  proud. 
The  gay,  the  frolic,  and  the  loud."  * 


STEELE. 
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Cai  in  manu  sit  quern  esse  dementem  yelit, 
Quem  sapere,  quem  sanari,  quern  in  morbum  injici, 
Quern  contra  amari,  quem  accersiri,  quem  ezpeti. 

OJiOIL.   APim.  TVLL. 

Who  has  it  in  her  power  to  make  any  man  mad,  or  in  his  senses ;  sick, 
or  in  health :  and  who  can  choose  the  object  of  her  a£Eections  at 
pleasure. 

The  following  letter,  and  my  answer,  shall  take  up  the  present 
speculation : — 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  I  AM  the  young  widow  of  a  country  gentleman,  who  has  left 
me  entire  mistress  of  a  large  fortune,  which  he  agreed  to  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  difference  in  our  years.  In  these  circumstances 
it  is  not  extraordinary  to  have  a  crowd  of  admirers ;  which  I  have 
ahridged  in  my  own  thoughts,  and  reduced  to  a  couple  of  candi- 
dates only,  hoth  young,  and  neither  of  them  disagreeahle  in  their 
persons ;  according  to  the  common  way  of  computing,  in  one  the 
estate  more  than  deserves  my  fortime,  in  the  other  my  fortune 
more  than  deserves  the  estate.  When  I  consider  the  first,  I  own  I 
am  so  far  a  woman  I  cannot  avoid  heing  delighted  with  the 
thoughts  of  living  great ;  hut  then  he  seems  to  receive  such  a  de- 
gree of  courage  from  the  knowledge  of  what  he  has,  he  looks  as  if 
he  was  going  to  confer  an  ohligation  on  me ;  and  the  readiness  he 
accosts  me  with,  makes  me  jealous  I  am  only  hearing  a  repetition 
of  the  same  things  he  has  said  to  a  hundred  women  hefore.    When 

*  Waller,  on  Love. 
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I  consider  the  other,  I  see  myself  approached  with  so  much  mo- 
desty and  respect,  and  such  a  douht  of  himself,  as  betrays  methinks 
an  affection  within,  and  a  helief  at  the  same  time  that  he  himself 
would  be  the  only  gainer  by  my  consent.  What  an  unexception- 
able husband  could  I  make  out  of  both !  but  since  that  is  impos- 
sible, I  beg  to  be  concluded  by  your  opinion.  It  is  absolutely  in 
your  power  to  dispose  of 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  Sylvia." 

"  Madam, 

"  You  do  me  great  honour  in  your  application  to  me  on  this  im- 
portant occasion ;  I  shall  theremre  talk  to  you  with  the  tenderness 
of  a  father,  in  gratitude  for  your  giving  me  the  authority  of  one. 
You  do  not  seem  to  make  any  great  distinction  between  these  gen- 
tlemen as  to  their  persons ;  the  whole  question  lies  upon  their  cir- 
cumstances and  behaviour.  If  the  one  is  less  respectful  because 
he  is  rich,  and  the  other  more  obsequious  because  he  is  not  so, 
they  are  in  that  point  moved  by  the  same  principle,  the  consider- 
ation of  fortune,  and  you  must  place  them  in  each  other  s  circum- 
stances before  you  can  judge  of  their  inclination.  To  avoid  con- 
fusion in  discussing  this  point,  I  will  call  the  richer  man  Strephon, 
and  the  other  Florio.  K  you  believe  Florio  with  Strephon's  estate 
would  behave  himself  as  he  does  now,  Florio  is  certainly  your 
man;  but  if  you  think  Strephon,  were  he  in  Florio's  condition, 
would  be  as  obsequious  as  Florio  is  now,  you  ought  for  your  own 
sake  to  choose  Strephon ;  for  where  the  men  are  equal,  there  is 
no  doubt  riches  ought  to  be  a  reason  for  preference.  After  this 
manner,  my  dear  child,  I  would  have  you  abstract  them  from  their 
circumstances ;  for  you  are  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  he  who  is 
very  humble* only  because  he  is  poor,  is  the  very  same  man  in  na- 
ture, with  him  who  is  haughty  because  he  is  rich. 

"  When  you  have  gone  thus  far,  as  to  consider  the  figure  they 
make  towards  you  ;  you  will  please,  my  dear,  next  to  consider  the 
appearance  you  make  towards  them.  If  they  are  men  of  discern- 
ing, they  can  observe  •the  motives  of  your  heart;  and  Florio  can 
see  when  he  is  disregarded  only  upon  account  of  fortune,  which 
makes  you  to  him  a  mercenary  creature ;  and  you  are  still  the  same 
thing  to  Strephon,  in  taking  him  for  his  wealth  only ;  you  are 
therefore  to  consider  whether  you  had  rather  oblige,  tnan  receive 
an  obligation. 

'*  The  marriage  life  is  always  an  insipid,  a  vexatious,  or  a  happy 
condition.  The  first  is,  when  two  people  of  no  genius  or  taste  lor 
themselves  meet  together,  upon  such  a  settlement  as  has  been 
thought  reasonable  by  parents  and  conveyancers  from  an  exact 
valuation  of  the  land  and  cash  of  both  parties.    In  this  case,  the 
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young  lad/s  person  is  not  more  regarded,  than  the  house  and  im* 
proyements  in  purchase  of  an  estate ;  hut  she  goes  with  her  iat- 
tune,  rather  than  her  fortune  with  her.  These  make  up  the  crowd 
or  vulgar  of  the  rich,  and  fill  up  the  lumher  of  human  race,  with- 
out heneficence  towards  those  helow  them,  or  respect  towards 
those  ahove  them ;  and  lead  a  despicahle,  independent,  and  use- 
less life,  without  sense  of  the  laws  of  kindness,  good  nature,  mu- 
tual offices,  and  the  elegant  satisfactions  which  flow  from  reason 
and  virtue. 

"  The  vexatious  life  arises  from  a  conjunction  of  two  people  of 
quick  taste  and  resentment,  put  together  for  reasons  well  known 
to  their  friends,  in  which  especial  care  is  taken  to  avoid  (what  they 
think  the  chief  of  evils)  poverty,  and  insure  to  them  riches,  with 
every  evil  besides.  These  good  people  live  in  a  constant  con- 
straint before  company,  and  too  great  familiarity  alone.  When 
they  are  within  observation  they  fret  at  ea6h  other's  carriage  and 
behaviour;  when  alone  they  revile  each  other's  person  and  con- 
duct. In  company  they  are  in  a  purgatory,  when  only  together  in 
a  hell. 

"  The  happy  marriage  is,  where  two  persons  meet  and  volunta- 
rily make  choice  of  each  other,  without  principally  regarding  or 
neglecting  the  circumstances  of  fortune  or  beauty.  These  may 
still  love  in  spite  of  adversity  or  sickness ;  the  former  we  may  in 
some  measure  defend  ourselves  from,  the  other  is  the  portion  of 
our  very  make.  When  you  have  a  true  notion  of  this  sort  of  pas- 
sion, your  humour  of  living  great  will  vanish  out  of  your  imagina- 
tion, and  you  will  find  love  has  nothing  to  do  with  state.  Soli- 
tude, with  the  person  beloved,  has  a  pleasure,  even  in  a  woman's 
mind,  beyond  show  or  pomp.  You  are  therefore  to  consider  which 
of  your  lovers  will  like  you  best  undressed,  which  will  bear  with 
you  most  when  out  of  humour ;  and  your  way  to  this  is  to  ask  of 
yourself,  which  of  them  you  value  most  for  his  own  sake  ?  And 
oy  that  judge  which  gives  the  greatest  instances  of  his  valuing 
you  for  yourself  only. 

"  After  you  have  expressed  some  sense  of  the  humble  approach 
of  Florio,  and  a  little  disdain  at  Strephon'^  assurance  in  his  ad- 
dress, you  cry  out — *  What  an  unexceptionable  husband  could  I 
make  out  of  both  !'  It  would  therefore  methinks,  be  a  good  way 
to  determine  yourself.  Take  him  in  whom  what  you  like  is  not 
transferable  to  another ;  for  if  you  choose  otherwise,  there  is  no 
hopes  your  husband  will  ever  have  what  you  liked  in  his  rival ; 
but  intrinsic  qualities  in  one  man  may  very  probably  purchase  every- 
thing that  is  adventitious  in  another.  In  plainer  terms ;  he  whom 
you  take  for  his  personal  perfections  will  sooner  arrive  at  the  gifts 
of  fortune,  than  he  whom  you  take  for  the  sske  of  his  fortune 
attain  to  personal  perfections.    If  Strephon  is  not  as  accomplished 
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and  agreeable  as  Florio,  marriage  to  you  will  never  make  him  so  ; 
but  marriage  to  you  may  make  Florio  as  rich  as  Strephon.  There- 
fore to  make  a  sure  purchase,  employ  fortune  upon  certainties,  but 
do  not  sacrifice  certainties  to  fortune. 

"  I  am,  your  most  obedient, 

"  Humble  servant" 

STEELE.  T. 


No.  150.    WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  22,  1711. 


Nil  habet  infelix  paupertas  darius  in  se, 
Quam  quod  ridiculos  homines  fi&cit 


Want  is  the  scorn  of  ev'ry  wealthy  fool, 
And  wit  in  rags  is  tum'd  to  ridicule. 


Jtiv.  SAT.  iii.  152. 


DBTsair. 


As  I  was  walking  in  my  chamber  the  morning  before  I  went  last 
into  the  country,  I  heard  the  hawkers  with  great  vehemence  cry- 
ing about  a  paper,  entitled  '*  The  Ninety-nine  Plagues  of  an 
Empty  Purse.'  I  had  indeed  some  time  before  observed,  that  the 
orators  of  Grub  Street  had  dealt  very  much  in  plagues.  They 
have  already  published  in  the  same  month,  "  The  Plagues  of  Ma- 
trimony," "  The  Plagues  of  a  Single  Life,"  "  The  Nineteenth 
PlsLgues  of  a  Chambermaid,"  **  The  Plagues  of  a  Coachman," 
"  The  Plagues  of  a  Footman,"  and  "  The  Plague  of  Plagues." 
The  success  these  several  plagues  met  with,  probably  give  occasion 
to  the  above  mentioned  poem  on  an  Empty  Purse.  However  that 
be,  the  same  noise  so  frequently  repeated  under  my  window,  drew 
me  insensibly  to  think  on  some  of  those  inconveniences  and  mor- 
tifications which  usually  attend  on  poverty,  and,  in  short,  gave 
birth  to  the  present  speculation :  for  after  my  fancy  had  run  over 
the  most  obvious  and  common  calamities  which  men  of  mean  for- 
tunes are  liable  to,  it  descended  to  those  little  insults  ibad  con- 
tempts, which,  though  they  may  seem  to  dwindle  into  nothing 
when  a  man  offers  to  describe  them,  are  perhaps  in  themselves 
more  cutting  and  insupportable  than  the  former.  Juvenal,  with  a 
great  deal  of  humour  and  reason  tells  us,  that  nothing  bore  hairier 
upon  a  poor  man  in  his  time,  than  the  continual  ridicule  which 
his  habit  and  dress  afforded  to  the  beaux  of  Eome: — 
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''  Quid,  quod  materiam  pnebet  caqsasque  jocorum 
Omnibus  hie  idem ;  si  faeda  et  Bcissa  lacema^ 
Si  toga  sordidula  est,  et  rupta  calceus  alter 
Felle  patet,  vel  si  conauto  vulnere  crassum 
Atque  receiLS  linum  ostendit  non  una  cicatrix/' 

juv.  SAT.  iii.  147. 

**  Add,  that  the  rich  have  still  a  gibe  in  store. 
And  will  be  monstrous  witty  on  the  poor ; 
For  the  torn  surtout  and  the  tatter'd  vest. 
The  wretch  and  all  his  wardrobe  are  a  jest ; 
The  greasy  gown  sully'd  with  often  turning. 
Gives  a  good  hint  to  say  the  man's  in  mourning ; 
Or  if  the  shoe  be  ript,  or  patch  is  put. 
He's  wounded  !  see  the  plaster  on  his  foot." 

DBTDEH. 

It  is  on  this  occasion  that  he  afterwards  adds  the  reflection 
which  I  have  chosen  for  my  motto : — 

"  Want  is  the  scorn  of  ev'ry  wealthy  fool. 
And  wit  in  rags  is  tum'd  to  ridicule." 

DBYDEK. 

It  must  he  confessed,  that  few  things  make  a  man  appear  more 
despicable,  or  more  prejudice  his  hearers  against  what  he  is  going 
to  offer,  than  an  awkward  or  pitiful  dress ;  insomuch TBH^^I  fancy, 
had  Tiilly  himself  pronounced  one  of  his  orations  witb^  blanket 
about  his  shoulders,  more  people  would  have  laughed  at  his  dress 
than  have  admired  his  eloquence.  This  last  reflection  made  me 
wonder  at  a  set  of  men,  who,  without  being  subjected  to  it  by  the 
nnkindness  of  their  fortunes,  are  contented  to  draw  upon  them- 
selves the  ridicule  of  the  world  in  this  particular.  I  mean  such  as 
take  it  into  their  heads,  that  the  first  regular  step  to  be  a  wit  is  to 
commence  a  sloven.  It  is  certain  nothing  has  so  much  debased 
that,  which  must  have  been  otherwise  so  great  a  character ;  and  I 
know  not  how  to  account  for  it,  unless  it  may  possibly  be  in  com- 
plaisance to  those  narrow  minds  who  can  have  no  notion  of  the 
same  person's  possessing  different  accomplishments ;  or  that  it  is 
a  sort  of  sacrifice  which  some  men  are  contented  to  make  to  ca- 
lumny, by  allowing  it  to  fasten  on  one  part  of  their  character, 
while  they  are  endeavouring  to  establish  another.  Yet  however 
unaccountable  this  foolish  custom  is,  I  am  afraid  it  could  plead  a 
long  prescription ;  and  probably  gave  too  much  occasion  for  the 
vulgar  definition  still  remaining  among  us  of  an  heathen  philo- 
sopher. 

I  have  seen  the  speech  of  a  terra-JiliuSf  spoken  in  King  Charles 
the  Second's  reign ;  in  which  he  describes  two  very  eminent  men, 
who  were  perhaps  the  greatest  scholars  of  their  age;   and  after 
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having  mentioned  the  entire  friendship  between  them,  concludes, 
that  "  they  had  but  one  mind,  one  purse,  one  chamber,  and  one 
hat."  The  men  of  business  were  also  infected  with  a  sort  of  sin- 
gularity little  better  than  this.  I  have  heard  my  father  say,  that 
a  broad-brimmed  hat,  short  hair,  and  unfolded  handkerchief,  were 
in  his  time  absolutely  necessary  to  denote  a  "  notable  man ;"  and 
that  he  had  known  two  or  three,  who  aspired  to  the  character  of 
"  very  notable,"  wear  shoe-strings  with  great  success. 

To  the  honour  of  our  present  age,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  some 
of  our  greatest  geniuses  for  wit  and  business  have  almost  entirely 
broke  the  neck  of  these  absurdities. 

Victor,  after  having  dispatched  the  most  important  affairs  of 
the  commonwealth,  has  appeared  at  an  assembly,  where  all  the 
ladies  have  declared  him  the  genteelest  man  in  the  company ;  and 
in  Atticus,*  though  every  way  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  the  age 
has  produced,  one  sees  nothing  particular  in  his  dress  or  carriage, 
to  denote  his  pretensions  to  wit  and  learning :  so  that  at  present  a 
man  may  venture  to  cock  up  his  hat,  and  wear  a  fashionable  wig, 
without  being  taken  for  a  rake  or  a  fool. 

The  medium  between  a  fop  and  a  sloven  is  what  a  man  of  sense 
would  endeavour  to  keep ;  yet  I  remember  Mr.  Osbom  advises  his 
son  to  appear  in  his  habit  rather  above  than  below  his  fortune; 
and  tells  him  that  he  will  find  an  handsome  suit  of  clothes  always 
procures  some  additional  respect.f  1  have  indeed  myself  observed 
that  my  banker  ever  bows  lowest  to  me  when  I  wear  my  full- 
bottomed  wig ;  and  writes  me  "  Mr."  or  "  Esq.,"  accordingly  as  he 
sees  me  dressed. 

I  shall  conclude  this  Paper,  with  an  adventure  which  I  was  my- 
self an  eye-witness  of  very  lately. 

I  happened  the  other  day  to  call  in  at  a  celebrated  coffee-house 
near  the  Temple.  I  had  not  been  there  long  when  there  came  in 
an  elderly  man  very  meanly  dressed  and  sat  down  by  me ;  he  had 
a  thread-bare  loose  coat  on,  which  It  was  plain  he  wore  to  keep 
himself  warm,  and  not  to  favour  his  under  suit,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  at  least  its  contemporary ;  his  short  wig  and  hat  were 
both  answerable  to  the  rest  of  his  apparel.  He  was  no  sooner 
seated  than  he  called  for  a  dish  of  tea;  but  as  several  gentlemen 
in  the  room  wanted  other  things,  the  boys  of  the  house  did  not 
think  themselves  at  leisure  to  mind  him.  I  could  observe  the  old 
fellow  was  very  uneasy  at  the  affront,  and  at  his  being  obliged  to 
repeat  his  commands  several  times  to  no  purpose ;  till  at  last  one 
of  the  lads  presented  him  with  some  stale  tea  in  a  broken  dish,  ao- 

*  Perhaps  Mr.  Addison. 

+  *'  Advice  to  a  Son,"  by  Francis  Osbom,  Esq.,  Part  i.  sec.  28.  This 
book  is  less  known  than  it  deserves  to  be^  notwithstanding  the  quaintness  of 
its  style. 
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oompanied  with  a  plate  of  brown  sugar ;  which  so  raised  his  indig- 
nation, that  after  several  obliging  appellations  of  dog  and  rascal, 
he  asked  him  aloud  before  the  whole  company,  "  Why  he  must  be 
used  with  less  respect  than  that  fop  there  ? "  pointing  to  a  well- 
dressed  yoimg  gentleman  who  was  drinking  tea  at  the  opposite 
table.  The  boy  of  the  house  replied  with  a  great  deal  of  pertness, 
"  That  his  master  had  two  sorts  of  customers,  and  that  the  gentle- 
man at  the  other  table  had  given  him  many  a  sixpence  for  wiping 
his  shoes."  £y  this  time  the  young  Templar,  who  found  his 
honour  concerned  in  the  dispute,  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
coffee-house  were  upon  him,  had  thrown  aside  a  paper  he  had  in 
his  hand,  and  was  coming  towards  us,  while  we  at  the  table  made 
what  haste  we  could  to  get  away  from  the  impending  quarrel,  but 
were  all  of  us  surprised  to  see  him  as  he  approached  nearer  put 
on  an  air  of  deference  and  respect.  To  whom  the  old  man  said, 
**  Hark  you,  sirrah,  I  will  pay  off  your  extravagant  bills  once 
more,  but  will  take  effectual  care  for  the  future,  that  your  prodiga- 
lity shall  not  spirit  up  a  parcel  of  rascals  to  insult  your  father." 

Though  I  by  no  means  approve  either  the  impudence  of  the 
servants  or  the  extravagance  of  the  son,  I  cannot  but  think  the  old 
gentleman  was  in  some  measure  justly  served  for  walking  in 
masquerade,  1  mean  appearing  in  a  dress  so  much  beneath  his 
quality  and  estate. 

BUDOELL.  X. 
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Maximas  virtutes  jacere  omnes  necesse  est  voluptate  dominante. 

TULL.  DB  FIK. 

In  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  the  greatest  virtues  lie  neglected. 

I  KNOW  no  one  character  that  gives  reason  a  greater  shock,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  presents  a  good  ridiculous  image  to  the 
imagination,  than  that  of  a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure  about  the 
town.  This  description  of  a  man  of  fashion,  spoken  by  some  with 
a  mixture  of  scorn  and  ridicule,  by  others  with  great  gravity  as  a 
laudable  distinction,  is  in  everybody's  mouth  that  spends  any 
time  in  conversation.  My  friend  Will  Honeycomb  has  this  ex- 
pression very  frequently;  and  I  never  could  understand  by  the 
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story  which  follows,  upon  his  mention  of  such  a  one,  hut  that  his 
man  of  wit  and  pleasure  was  either  a  drunkard  too  old  for  wench- 
ing, or  a  young  lewd  fellow  with  some  liveliness,  who  would  con- 
verse with  you,  receive  kind  o£Gices  of  you,  and  at  the  same  time 
dehauch  your  sister,  or  lie  with  your  wife.  According  to  his 
description,  a  man  of  wit,  when  he  could  have  wenches  for  crowns 
a  piece  which  he  liked  quite  as  well,  would  he  so  extravagant  as 
to  hrihe  servants,  make  false  friendships,  fight  relations :  I  say, 
according  to  him,  plain  and  simple  vice  was  too  little  for  a  man  of 
wit  and  pleasure ;  out  he  would  leave  easy  and  accessihle  wicked- 
ness, to  come  at  the  same  thing  with  only  the  addition  of  certain 
falsehood  and  possible  murder.  Will  thmks  the  town  grown  very 
dull,  in  that  we  do  not  hear  so  much  as  we  used  to  do  of  these 
coxcombs,  whom  (without  observing  it)  he  describes  as  the  most 
infamous  rogues  in  nature,  with  relation  to  Mendship,  love,  or 
conversation. 

When  pleasure  is  made  the  chief  pursuit  of  life,  it  will  neces- 
sarily follow  that  such  monsters  as  these  will  arise  from  a  constant 
application  to  such  blandishments  as  naturally  root  out  the  force 
of  reason  and  reflection,  and  substitute  in  their  place  a  general 
impatience  of  thought,  and  a  constant  pruriency  of  inordinate 
desire. 

Pleasure,  when  it  is  a  man's  chief  purpose,  disappoints  itself: 
and  the  constant  application  to  it  palls  the  faculty  of  enjoying  it, 
though  it  leaves  the  sense  of  oiu*  inability  for  that  we  wish,  with  a 
disrelish  of  everything  else.  Thus  the  intermediate  seasons  of  the 
man  of  pleasure  are  more  heavy  than  one  would  impose  upon  the 
vilest  criminal.  Take  him  when  he  is  awaked  too  soon  after  a 
debauch,  or  disappointed  in  following  a  worthless  woman  without 
truth,  and  there  is  no  man  living  whose  being  is  such  a  weight  or 
vexation  as  is  his.  He  is  an  utter  stranger  to  the  pleasing  reflections 
in  the  evening  of  a  well-spent  day,  or  the  gladness  of  heart  or 
quickness  of  spirit  in  the  morning  after  profound  sleep  or  indolent 
slumbers.  He  is  not  to  be  at  ease  any  longer  than  he  can  keep 
reason  and  good  sense  without  his  curtains,  otherwise  he  will  be 
haunted  witib  the  reflection,  that  he  could  not  believe  such  a 
one  the  woman  that  upon  trial  he  found  her.  What  has  he  got 
by  his  conquest,  but  to  think  meanly  of  her  for  whom  a  day  or  two 
before  he  had  the  highest  honour?  And  of  himself,  for  perhaps 
wronging  the  man  whom  of  all  men  living  he  himself  would  least 
willingly  have  injured. 

Pleasure  seizes  the  whole  man  who  addicts  himself  to  it,  and 
will  not  give  him  leisure  for  any  good  office  in  life  which  contra- 
dicts the  gaiety  of  the  present  hoiur.  You  may  indeed  observe  in 
people  of  pleasure  a  certain  complacency  and  absence  of  all  severity, 
which  the  habit  of  a  loose  unconcerned  life  gives  them ;  but  tell 
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the  man  of  pleasure  your  secret  wants,  caj^s,  or  sorrows,  and  you 
will  find  that  he  has  given  up  the  delicacy  of  his  passions  to  the 
cravings  of  his  appetites.  He  little  knows  the  perfect  joy  he  loses, 
for  the  disappointmg  gratifications  which  he  pursues.  He  looks 
at  pleasure  as  she  approaches,  and  comes  to  him  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  warm  wishes,  gay  looks,  and  graceful  motion ;  but 
he  does  not  observe  how  she  leaves  his  presence  with  disorder, 
impotence,  downcast  shame,  and  conscious  imperfection.  She 
makes  our  youth  inglorious,  our  age  shameful. 

Will  Honeycomb  gives  us  twenty  intimations  in  an  evening  of 
several  hags  whose  bloom  was  given  up  to  his  arms;  and  would 
raise  a  value  to  himself  for  having  haxi,  as  the  phrase  is,  "  very 
good  women."  Will's  good  women  are  the  coinK)rt  of  his  heart, 
and  support  him,  I  warrant,  by  the  memory  of  past  interviews 
with  persons  of  their  condition.  No,  there  is  not  in  the  world  an 
occasion  wherein  vice  makes  so  fantastical  a  figure,  as  at  the  meet- 
ing of  two  old  people  who  have  been  partners  in  unwarrantable 
pleasure.  To  tell  a  toothless  old  lady  that  she  once  had  a  good 
set,  or  a  defunct  wencher  that  he  once  was  the  admired  thing  of 
the  town,  are  satires  instead  of  applauses ;  but,  on  the  other  side, 
consider  the  old  age  of  those  who  have  passed  their  days  in  labour, 
industry,  and  virtue,  their  decays  make  them  but  appear  the  more 
venerable,  and  the  imperfections  of  their  bodies  are  beheld  as  a 
misfortune  to  human  society  that  their  make  is  so  little  durable. 

But  to  return  more  direcfly  to  my  man  of  wit  and  pleasure.  In 
all  orders  of  men,  wherever  this  is  the  chief  character,  the  person 
who  wears  it  is  a  negligent  friend,  father,  and  husband,  and  entails 
poverty  on  his  unhappy  descendants.  Mortgages,  diseases,  and 
settlements,  are  the  legacies  a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure  leaves  to 
bis  family.  All  the  poor  rogues  that  make  such  lamentable 
speeches  after  every  sessions  at  Tyburn,  were,  in  their  way,  men 
of  wit  and  pleasure  before  they  fell  into  the  adventures  which 
brought  them  thither. 

Irresolution  and  procrastination  in  all  a  man  s  affairs,  are  the 
natural  effects  of  being  addicted  to  pleasure.  Dishonour  to  the 
gentleman  and  bankruptcy  to  the  trader,  are  the  portion  of  either 
whose  chief  purpose  of  life  is  delight  The  chief  cause  that  this 
pursuit  has  been  in  all  ages  received  with  so  much  quarter  from 
the  soberer  part  of  mankind,  has  been  that  some  men  of  great 
talents  have  sacrificed  themselves  to  it.  The  shining  qualities  of 
such  people  have  given  a  beauty  to  whatever  they  were  engaged 
in,  and  a  mixture  of  wit  has  recommended  madness.  For  let  any 
man  who  knows  what  it  is  to  have  passed  much  time  in  a  series  of 
jollity,  mirth,  wit,  or  humorous  entertainments,  look  back  at  what 
he  was  all  that  while  a  doing,  and  he  will  find  that  he  has  been  at 
one  instant  sharp  to  some  man  he  is  sorry  to  have  offended,  imper- 
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tinent  to  some  one  it  was  cruelty  to  treat  with  such  freedom,  un- 
gracefully noisy  at  such  a  time,  unskilfully  open  at  such  a  time, 
unmercifully  calumnious  at  such  a  time;  and  from  the  whole 
course  of  his  applauded  satisfactions,  unable  in  the  end  to  recollect 
any  circumstance  which  can  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  mind 
alone,  or  which  he  would  put  his  character  upon,  with  other  men. 
Thus  it  is  with  those  who  are  best  made  for  becoming  pleasures; 
but  how  monstrous  is  it  in  the  generality  of  mankind  who  pretend 
this  way,  without  genius  or  inclination  towards  it!  The  scene 
then  is  wild  to  an  extravagance :  this  is,  as  if  fools  should  mimic 
madmen.  Pleasure  of  this  kind  is  the  intemperate  meals  and  loud 
jollities  of  the  common  rate  of  country  gentlemen,  whose  practice 
and  way  of  enjoyment  is  to  put  an  end  as  fast  as  they  can  to  that 
little  particle  of  reason  they  have  when  they  are  sober:  these 
men  of  wit  and  pleasure  dispatch  their  senses  as  fast  as  possible 
by  drinking  till  they  cannot  taste,  smoking  till  they  cannot  see, 
and  roaring  till  they  cannot  hear. 

STEELE.  T. 
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Oil}  irep  ^vXkup  ytytfi,  Toti}8c  jcoi  av^pcty 

HOK.  IL.  yi.  146. 

Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  men  is  found. 

POPE. 

Thebe  is  no  sort  of  people  whose  conversation  is  so  pleasant  as 
that  of  military  men,  who  derive  their  courage  and  magnanimity 
from  thought  and  reflection.  The  many  adventures  which  attend 
their  way  of  life  make  their  conversation  so  full  of  incidents,  and 
give  them  so  frank  an  air  in  speakiug  of  what  they  have  been  wit- 
nesses of,  that  no  company  can  be  more  amiable  than  that  of  men  of 
sense  who  are  soldiers.  There  is  a  certain  irregular  way  in  their 
narrations  or  discourse,  which  has  something  more  warm  and 
pleasing  than  we  meet  with  among  men  who  are  used  to  adjust 
and  methodise  their  thoughts. 

I  was  this  evening  walking  in  the  fields  with  my  friend  Captain 
Sentry,  and  I  could  not,  from  the  many  relations  which  I  drew  him 
into  of  what  passed  when  he  was  in  the  service,  forbear  expressing 
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my  wonder,  that  the  "  fear  of  death,"  which  we,  the  rest  of  mankind, 
arm  ourselves  against  with  so  much  contemplation,  reason,  and 
philosophy,  shoiild  appear  so  little  in  camps,  that  common  men 
march  mto  open  hreaches,  meet  opposite  hattalions,  not  only  with- 
out reluctance,  but  with  alacrity.  My  friend  answered  what  I 
said  in  the  following  manner : — "  What  you  wonder  at  may  very 
naturally  be  the  subject  of  admiration  to  all  who  are  not  conversant 
in  camps ;  but  when  a  man  has  spent  some  time  in  that  way  of 
life,  he  observes  a  certain  mechanic  coursige  which  the  ordinary 
race  of  men  become  masters  of  from  acting  always  in  a  crowd. 
They  see  indeed  many  drop,  but  then  they  see  many  more  alive; 
they  observe  themselves  escape  very  narrowly,  and  they  do  not 
know  why  they  should  not  again.  Besides  which  general  way  of 
loose  thinking,  they  usually  spend  the  other  part  of  their  time  in 
pleasiures  upon  which  their  mmds  are  so  entirely  bent,  that  short 
labours  or  dangers  are  but  a  cheap  purchase  oi  jollity,  triumph, 
victory,  fresh  quarters,  new  scenes,  and  uncommon  adventures. 
Such  are  the  thoughts  of  the  executive  part  of  an  army,  and  indeed 
of  the  gross  of  mankind  in  general ;  but  none  of  these  men  of  me- 
chanical courage  have  ever  made  any  great  figure  in  the  profession 
of  arms.  Those  who  are  formed  for  command,  are  such  as  have 
reasoned  themselves  out  of  a  consideration  of  greater  good  than 
length  of  days,  into  such  a  negligence  of  their  being,  as  to  make  it 
their  first  position,  that  it  is  one  day  to  be  resigned :  and  since 
it  is  in  the  prosecution  of  worthy  actions  and  service  of  mankind, 
they  can  put  it  to  habitual  hazard.  The  event  of  our  designs,  they 
say,  as  it  relates  to  others  is  uncertain ;  but  as  it  relates  to  ourselves 
it  must  be  prosperous,  while  we  are  in  the  pursuit  of  our  duty,  and 
within  the  terms  upon  which  providence  has  insured  our  happiness, 
whether  we  die  or  live.  All  that  nature  has  prescribed  must  be 
good ;  and  as  death  is  natural  to  us,  .it  is  an  absurdity  to  fear  it. 
Fear  loses  its  purpose  when  we  are  sure  it  cannot  preserve  us,  and 
we  should  draw  resolution  to  meet  it  from  the  impossibility  to  es- 
cape it.  Without  a  resignation  to  the  necessity  of  dying,  there 
can  be  no  capacity  in  man  to  attempt  anything  that  i»  glorious : 
but  when  they  have  once  attained  to  that  perfection,  the  pleasures 
of  a  life  spent  in  martial  adventures,  are  as  great  as  any  of  which 
the  human  mind  is  capable.  The  force  of  reason  gives  a  certain 
beauty,  mixed  with  the  conscience  of  well  doing  and  thirst  of  glory, 
to  all  which  before  was  terrible  and  ghastly  to  the  imagination. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  fellowship  of  danger,  the  common  good  of 
mankind,  the  general  cause,  and  the  manifest  virtue  you  may  ob- 
serve in  so  many  men,  who  made  no  figure  until  that  day,  are  so 
many  incentives  to  destroy  the  little  consideration  of  their  own 
persons.  Such  are  the  heroic  part  of  soldiers  who  are  qualified  for 
leaders.    As  to  the  rest  whom  I  before  spoke  of,  I  know  not  how 
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it  is,  but  they  arrite  at  a  certain  habit  of  being  yoid  of  thought, 
insomuch  that  on  occasion  of  the  most  imminent  danger  they  are 
still  in  the  same  indifference.  Nay,  I  remember  an  instance  of  a 
gay  Frenchman,*  who  was  led  on  in  battle  by  a  superior  officer 
(whose  conduct  it  was  his  custom  to  speak  of  always  with  contempt 
and  raillery),  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  action  received  a  wound 
he  was  sensible  was  mortal ;  his  reflection  on  this  occasion,  was* 
*  I  wish  I  could  live  to  see  another  hour,  to  see  how  this  blundering 
coxcomb  will  get  clear  of  this  business/ 

**  I  remember  two  young  fellows  who  rid  in  the  same  squadron 
of  a  troop  of  horse,  who  were  ever  together;  they  ate,  they  drank, 
they  intrigued ;  in  a  word,  all  their  passions  and  affections  seemed 
to  tend  the  same  way,  and  they  appeared  serviceable  to  each  other 
in  them.    We  were  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  to  march  over  a 
river,  and  the  troop  these  gentlemen  belonged  to  were  to  be  tran- 
sported in  a  ferry-boat,  as  fast  as  they  (jould.     One  of  the  friends 
was  now  in  the  boat,  while  the  other  was  drawn  up  with  others  by 
the  water-side,  waiting  the  return  of  the  boat.  A  disorder  happened 
in  the  passage  by  an  unruly  horse ;  and  a  gentleman  who  had  the 
rein  of  his  horse  negligently  under  his  arm,  was  forced  into  the 
water  by  his  horse's  jumping  over.    The  friend  on  the  shore  cried 
out,    *  Who  is  that  is  drowned,  trow?'     He  was    immediately 
answered,  *  Ydur  firiend,  Harry  Thomson.'    He  very  gravely  re- 
plied, *  Ay,  he  had  a  mad  horse  V    This  short  epitaph  from  such  a 
familiar,  without  more  words,  gave  me,  at  that  time  under  twenty, 
a  very  moderate  opinion  of  the  friendship  of  companions.    Thus 
is  affection  and  every  other  motive  of  life  in  the  generality  rooted 
out  by  the  present  busy  scene  about  them ;  they  lament  no  man 
whose  capacity  can  be  supplied  by  another ;  and  where  men  con- 
verse without  delicacy,  the  next  man  you  meet  with  will  serve  as  well 
as  he  whom  you  have  lived  with  half  your  life.  To  such  the  devas- 
tation of  countries,  the  misery  of  inhabitants,  the  cries  of  the 
pillaged,  and  the  silent  sorrow  of  the  great  unfortunate,  are  ordi- 
nary objects;  their  minds  are  bent  upon  the  little  gratification  of 
their  own  senses  and  appetites,  forgetful  of  compassion,  insensible 
of  glory,  avoiding  only  shame;  their  whole  heart  is  taken  up 
with  the  trivial  hope  of  meeting  and  being  merry.    These  are  the 
people  who  make  up  the  gross  of  the  soldiery :  but  the  fine  gen- 
tleman in  that  band  of  men  is  such  a  one  as  I  have  now  in  my 
eye,  who  is  foremost  in  all  danger  to  which  he  is  ordered.     His 
officers  are  his  friends  and  companions,  as  they  are  men  of  honour 
and  gentlemen ;  the  private  men  his  brethren,  as  they  are  of  his 
species.     He  is  beloved  of  all  that  behold  him.    They  wish  him  in 
danger  as  he  views  their  ranks,  that  they  may  have  occasions  to 

*  This  was  the  Chevalier  de  Flourilles,  a  lieutenant-general  under  the 
Prince  of  Cond^,  at  the  drawn  battle  of  Senef,  in  Brabant,  1674. 
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save  him  at  their  own  hazard.  Mutual  lore  is  the  order  of  the 
files  where  he  coiumands ;  every  man  afraid  for  himself  and  his 
neighhour,  not  lest  their  commander  should  punish  them,  but  lest 
he  should  be  offended.  Such  is  his  regiment  who  knows  mankind 
and  feels  their  distresses  so  fax  as  to  prevent  them.  Just  in  distri- 
buting what  is  their  due,  he  would  think  himself  below  their  tailor 
to  wear  a  snip  of  their  clothes  in  lace  upon  his  own ;  and  below 
the  most  rapacious  agent  should  he  eujoy  a  farthing  above  his  own 
pay.  Go  on,  brave  man,  immortal  glory  is  thy  fortune,  and  im- 
mortal happiness  thy  reward."* 

STEELE.  T. 

*  This  character  has  been  supposed  to  allude  to  Lieutenant-general  Come- 
lins  "Wood,  mentioned  by  Prior,  in  his  "  Letter  to  Monsieur  Boileau  Despreux, 
occasioned  by  the  victory  of  Blenheim,  1704,"  with  the  epithet,  "  Honest 
Wood." 
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